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TEACH or THATCH, EDWARD (rf. 
1718), pirate, commonly known as IJlack- 
beard, is said to have been a native of 1 Bristol, 
to have gone out to the West Indies during | 
the war of the S])anish succession, and to 
liave been then employed as a privateer or 
bpccaneer. When the peace came in 1713 
the privateers virtually refused to recognise 
it, and in large numbers turned pirates. Vast 
numbers of seamen joined tluun, and, wliile 
keeping up a pretence of warring against the 
French or Spaniards, plundered all that came 
in their way with absolute impartiality. 
Thatch was one of tlie earliest to play the 
role of pirate. He is first heard of in ]71(), 
and in 1717 was in command of a sloop 
cruising in company with one 1 5 on] am in 
llornigold. Among other ])rizes was a large 
French Guinea shi]), which Thatch took com- 
mand of and fitted as a ship of war mount- I 
iiig 40 guns, naming her Queen Anne’s lie- I 
venge. ( )n the arrival of Woodes J Rogers [<f .v.] | 
as governor of the Ihiliamas, llornigold went | 
in and accepted the king’s mercy; but Tliatcli I 
cont inued his cruise through the West India ! 
Islands, along the iSpanish JMain, tlum north * 
along the coast of Carolina and V^irgiiiia, 
making many prizes, and rendering his name 
terrible. Ho sent one Uichards, wliom he 
had placed in command of a temh^r, with a 
party of men up to Charlestown to demand 
a medicine-chest prox)erly fitted. If it was 
not given he would put his prisoners to 
death. While one of the prisoners pre- 
sented this demand, Itichards and his fel- 
lows swaggered through the town, spread- 
ing such terror that the magistrates did not 
venture to refuse the medicine-chest. Then 
the pirates went northwards ; but on or about 
lO June 1718, attempting to go into a creek 
in North Carolina known as Togsail Inlet, 
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the Queen Anne's Fevenge struck on the 
bar and became a total wreck. Of three 
sloops in comjjany, one was also wrecked on 
the bar. I'liatcli and his men escaped in 
I the other two. They seem to have then 
quarrelled ; many of the men were put on 
shore and dispersed ; some found their way 
into Virginia and were hanged ; the sloops 
sej)arated, and Thatch, with some twenty or 
thirty men, went to Bath-town in North 
Carolina to surrender to the king’s pro- 
clamation. 

It appears that ho found allies in the 
govt'rnor, one li]dtm, and his secretary, Tobins 
Knight, who was also collector of the pro- 
vince. He brought in some ])rizos, which 
his friends condemuiHl in du(^ form. He met 
at sea two French s]u])s, one laden, the other 
in ballast. He put all the Freiichmetx into 
the empty ship, brought in the full one, and 
made affidavit that he liad found lier de- 
serted at sea — not- a sojil on board. The 
story was accepted. Fden got sixty hogs- 
heads of sugar as liis share, Knight got 
t>venty, and the ship, said to be in danger 
sinking and so blocking tht* river, was 
ken outside and burnt, for fear that she 
ght he recognised. 1’hatcli nieanwliile led 
•ollicking life, spending his money freely 
sliore, but comixdling the planters to 
|oply his wants, and levying heavy toll oh 
the vessels that came up tlni river or went 
vn. As it was useless to apply to Eden 
foAredress, the suflerers wore at last driven 
tosVnd their complaint to Colonel Alexander 
Spoktiswood [q. v.], lieutenant-governor of^ 
Virginia, who referred the matter to Captain* 
George Gordon of tlie Pearl, and Ellis Brand 
of th,^ Lyme, two frigates then lying in 
Jamea River for the protection of the trade 
against pirates, Gordon and Brand had 
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already beard of Tliatch’s proceedings, and 
bad ascertained tbat their shins could not 
get at him. Now, in consultation with 
Spottiswood, it was determined to send two 
small sloops taken up for the occasion, and 
manned and armed from the frigates, under 
the command of Robert Maynard, the lirst 
lieutenant of the. Pearl, while Rrand went 
overland to consult with Eden, whose com- 
plicity was not known to Spottiswood and 
his friends. 

On 22 Nov. the sloops came up the creek, 
and, having apprnacht^d so near the pirate 
as to interchange Homeric compliments, re- 
ceived the fire of the ])irate\s guns, loaded 
totlie muzzle witli swan sliot and scrap iron. 
All tlie officers in J^ynie’s boat were killed, 
and many men in botli. Maynard closed, 
boarded, sword in hand, and shot Tliatch 
dead. Several pirates were killed, others 
jumped overboard, fifteen were taken alive. 
Thatch’s h(\*id was cut otf, and —easy to he 
recognised by its abundant black beard — 
suspended from t he end of t he bowsprit. Tlie 
sloops with their prize returned to James 
Stiver, where thirteen out of the fifteen pri- 
soners were hanged. Brand had meantime 
made a perc[nisiti()ii on shore, and seized a 
quantity of sugar, cocoa, and other mer- 
chandise said t o be Tliatcli’s. In doing this 
he was much obstructed by Knight, who, 
together with hkleii, aftcu’wards entered an 
action against him for taking what belonged 
to tliem. The pi rat o sloop and prop(*rty were 
sold for over 2,000/., which Hordon and 
Brand insisted should he divided as prize 
money among the whole ship’.s companies, 
while Maynard claimed that it ouglit to go 
entirely to him and tho.se who had taken 
it. Tins led to a very angry and unseemly 
quarrel, wdiicli ended in the profo.ssionnl ruin 
cf all the three. Neither fJonlon nor Brand 
seems to have had any further (unjiloymmit, 
and Maynard, wdiose capt ure of the pirate 
was a very dashing jiiece of w’ork, wm not 
promoted till 1740. 

Thatch — asTeach orBlackbeard — has long 
been received as the ideal pirate of hctioii 
or romance, and nearly as many legtmds 
have been fathered on liim as on A\411iam 
Kidd [q. v. J, w'ith perhaps a little more 
reason. It may indeed b(i taken as certpin 
that he did not bury any large hoard of 
treasure in some nnlniown bay, and tbat lie 
never had it to bury. On the other hand, 
the story of his blowing out the lights in 
the course, of a drinking bout and firing off 
his pistols under tlu', table, to the serious 
damage of the leg.sof one of his oompanlon.s, 
is nfhcially told as a reason for not hanging 
the latter. Teach seems to have been fierce, 
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! reckless, and brutal, without even the virtue 
of honesty to his fellows. 

In all the official papers, naval or ^solonial, 
respecting this pirate, he is called Thatch or 
Thach; the name Teach which has b^en 
commonly adopted, on the authority of «S6hn- 
son, has no official sanction. It is qifiteim- 
jiossible t o say that either Thatch or Teach 
was his proper name. 

[The Life in Charles Johnson's Lives of the 
Pyratos (1724) is thoroughly accurate, as far as 
it can ho te.sted by tho official records, which 
are very fnll. Tliese are Order in^ Council, 
24 Ang. 1721, with memorial from Robert May- 
nard; Admiralty Records, Captain.^' Letters, 
B. 11, Ellis Brand to Admiralty, 12 July 1718, 
6 Feb. and 12 March 1718-19; G. 6, Gordon 
<o Admiralty, 14 Sept. 1721 ; P. 8, Letters of 
Vincent Pcarse, Cm plain of the Phoonix ; Board 
of Trade, Bahamas 1.] J. K. L. 

TEDDEMAN, Sir THOMAS (^. 1668 ?), 
vice-admiral, was presumably one of a family 
wdio had been shipowners at Dover at the; 
close of the sixteenth cminvy (Dofent of the 
Spanish Armada^ Navy Records Society, i, 
86). Ilis father, also Tliomas, w^as still living 
at Dover in 1668, and is probably the man 
described as a j urate of Dover in a com- 
mission of 28 Oct. 1666. It is, however, 
impossible to discriminate hetw'een the two, 
and the jurate of 166.6 may luive been the 
future vice-admiral. In (iitlier case Tedde- 
man does not seem to have served at sea 
during the civil -war; but in 1660 he com- 
manded the Tredagli in t he Mc'diterranean, 
and in INlay was criii.sing in tho Straits of 
Oiliraltar and a.s far oast as Algior.s ; on 
31 May ho met off Algiers six Spanish ship.s, 
wiiicli he chased into Gibraltar and under 
th(i guns of the forts. In November 1660 
lie was appointed captain of the Resolution; 
in May KiOl of tlui Fairfax. In 1663 ho 
comniaiid(‘d the Kent, in which, in July, he 
carried the lOarl of (!^arlisle to Archangel on 
an embassy to Russia. In INlay 1 66 1 he was 
moved into the Revenge ; and in 1666, in the 
Royal Katherine, was rear-admiral of the 
blue squadron, with the Earl of Sandwich, 
in the action off Low'estoft. For this service 
he was knighted on 1 July. Afterwards, 
still w ith Sandwuch,he was at the attack on 
B(irgen and the subse({uent capture of the 
Dutch East Indiatnen [see Montagu, Ed- 
wAitn, Earl of Sandwich]. Still in the 
Royal Katherine, he was vice-admiral of 
the bine squadron in the four days’ light, 
1-4 June 1600, and vice-admiral of the 
w'hiteiii the St. James’s fight, 26 July, He 
had no command in 1607, and his name does 
not occur again. His contemporary, Capir&in 
Henry Teddeman, also of Dover, was pre- 
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vomably li birbther ; aiid the baine was MegUter^ October 1798). ' Bat, 

in the, ‘ Navy' l48t ’ a hundred years later, despite an energetic appeal by Hnmbert, who 

[ChatJ^k’s Biogp. NaV. i. 47 : 8 tate Papers, ' Teeling, by his bravery and gene- 

Dqm., Charles II (see Calendars)!] , J.'K. L. , conduct m all the towns through which 
' wehavepassed, has prevented the insurgents 

TEELINGi BARTHOLOMEW (1774- j from indulging in the most criminal ex- 
1 *98), tFnited Irishman, was the eldest son . cesses/ he was sentenced to death by the 
o ' Luke Teelniff and of Mary, daughter of court-martial. The viceroy finding himself 
John Taafte or Smarraore Castle, Louth. | unable to comply with the recommendation 
He was born in 1774 at Lisburn, where : to mercv bv which the sentence was accora- 


his father, a descendant of an old Anglo- 
Norman family long settled in co. Meath, 
had established himself as a linen mer- 
chant. The elder Teeling was a delegate , 
for CO. Antrim to the catholic convention of j 
1793, better known as the ‘ Back Lane par- 
liament.’ Though not a United Irishman, 
lie was actively connected with the leaders 
of the United Irish Society, and was arrested 
on suspicion of treason in 1796 and con- 
fined in Carrickfergus prison till 1 802. 

Bartholomew, who was educated in Dub- 
lin at the academy of the llev. W. Dubordieii, 
a French protestant clergyman, joined the 
United Irish movement before he was twenty, 
and was an active member of the cl uh com- 
mittee. In 1796 lie went to France to aid 
in the efforts of AWilfe Tone and others to 
induce the French govern in out to undertake 
an invasion of Ireland. Ills mission having 
become known to the Trisli government, he 
deemed it unsafe to return to England, and 
accepted a coinmi,ssion in the French army 
in the name of Biron. Tbi served a cam- 
paign under TToche with tlie army of the 
Rhino. In the autumn of 1798 ho was at- 
tached to the expedition organised against 
Ireland as aide-de-cani]) and interpreter to 
General Humbert, and, embarking at La 
Rochelle, landed Avitli tlio French army at 
Killala. During the brief cam])aign of less 
than three weeks’ duration, Avliich termi- 
nated Avith the surrender of Ballinamuck, 
Teeling distingnislied liiniself by liis personal 
courage, particularly at the battle of Co- 
looney. Being excluded as a British subject 
from the benefit of the exchange of prisoners 
which folloAved the surrender, though claimed ' 
by Humbert as bis aide-de-camp, he AA^as 
removed to Dublin, Avhere lie Avas tried 
before a court-martial. At the trial tlie 
evidence for the prosecution, though con- 
clusive as to Tooling’s treason, Avas highly 
creditable to his humanity and tolerance, 
one of the witnesses deposing that A\dien 
some of the rebels had endeaA’'oured to 
excuse the outrages they had committed, on 
the ground that the victims were protest ants, 

^ Mr.yeeling warmly exclaimed that heknoAV 
of ifb difference between a protestant and a 
catholic, nor should any be alloAved’ {Ins/t 


panied, Teeling suffered the extreme penalty 
of the laAv at Arbour Hill on 24 Sept. 1798. 

CirARLEs Hamilton Teeling (1778- 
1850), Irish journalist, was a younger brot her 
of Bartholomew, and, like him, connected 
with the United Irish movement. On 16 Sept. 
1796, Avlieii still a lad, lie was arrested 
with liis father by Jjord Castlereagh on sus- 
picion of treason. Ho had previously been 
off(»red a commission in the British army, 
but had declined it as incompatible Avith his 
political sentiments. In 1802 lie settled at 
Dundalk as a linen-bleacher. Suhse([uently 
he became proprietor of the ^ Belfast Northern 
Herald,’ and later on removed to NcAvry, 
Avliere ho established the ‘ ISeAvry Examiner.’ 
He was also (1832-e5) the propritdor and 
editor of a montlily periodical, the ‘ Ulster 
Magazine,’ In 1828 Teeling published his 
‘ J’ersonal Narrative of the Rebellion of 
1798,’ and in 1832 a ‘ Sequel’ to tliis work 
appeared. Hie ‘ NarratiA^e,’ especially the 
earlier portion, is of considerahltj historical 
value. TJiougli feeble as a literary p^^rform- 
aiice, it throws much liglit on tlie state of 
feeling among the Roman catholics of Ulster 
prior to the Rebellion, and upon the later 
stages of the Uiiittid Irish movement, as Avell 
as upon the actual progress of the insurrec- 
tion in Ulster, In 182>5 Teeling published 
* The History and Consequences of the Battle 
of the Diamond,’ a pamphlet AAdiich gives 
the Roman catholic Aversion of the events in 
Avdiich the Grange Society originated, and in 
Avliich the autlior himself had some sliare. 
Teeling died in Dublin in 1850. In 1802 he 
married Miss Carolan of Carrickmacross, co. 
Monaghan. His eldest daughter married, 
ill 1836, Tliomas (afttirwards Lord) O’Hagaii 
[q. A\], lord chancellor of Ireland. 

[Personal Narrative of tho Irish Rebellion, 
pp. 1 - 1 - 22 , Sequel thereto, pp. 209-32 ; Madden’s 
United Irishmen, i. 326 , iv. 15-27 ; J. lk)AveH 
Daly’s Ireland in ’ 98 , pp. 375 - 400 ; Tone’s 
Autobiography, ed. Harry O’Brien, 1893 , ii. 347 ; 
CoriiAvallis Correspondeiieo, ii. 389 , 402 ; I^eckv’s 
Ireland in the eighteenth Century, A". 63 ; pri- 
A’'ato information.] C, L. F. 

TEESDALE, Sir CHRISTOPHER 
Cl I A [HjES (1 833-1803), major-general, 
royal artillery, son of Lieutenant-general 
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Henry George Teesdale of South Bersted, 
Sussex, was born at the Cape of Good Hope 
on 1 J une 1833. He entered the BoyalMili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich in May 1848, 
ana received a commission as second lieu- 
tenant in the royal artillery on 18 June 
1861. He went to Corfu in 1852, was pro- 
moted to be first lieutenant on 22 April 
1863, and in the following year was ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to Colonel (afterwards 
General Sir) William Fenwick AVilliams 
[(J.V.], British commissioner with the Turkish 
army in Asia Minor during the war with 
UuMsia. 

Teesdale, with Dr. numphry Sandwith 
[q. V.], another uiombor of the British com- 
missioner’s staff, accompanied Williams to 
Erzeroum, and thoncf^ to Kars, Avhere they 
arriv'cd on 21 Sept. 1854. Williams re- 
turned to the headquarters of the Turkish 
army at Ih-zeroum, len\ing Teesdale at Kars 
to estahlisli what discipline and order he 
could. During the whole winter Teesdale, 
aided by liis iTilerpreter, Mr. Zohrab, worked 
incessantly to secure the well-being of tlie 
troops in Kars. Sandwith says he exhibited 
.such a rare corahination of firmness anti 
conciliatory tact that be won all hearts, 
and the grey-b(‘arded old gcmeral, Klicrim 
Pasha, never ventured on any act of impor- 
tance without first consulting this young 
subaltern of artillery. Colonel (afterwards 
Sir) Henry Atwell Lake [q.v.’J and Cajdain 
Henry Langborno Thompson [q. v.] having 
arrived at Kars in Marcli 1855, 1’eesdale re- 
in rm‘d to Erzeroum and rejoined lii.s chief, 
who, in January, had been made a lieu- 
tenant-general, or ferik, in the 'Jhirkisb army, 
and a pasha. At the same time Teesdale 
bad been made a major in the Turkish army. 
In a letter from the foreign office dated 
7 March 1S55, her majesty’s goveriimcmt ap- 
proved of T(^esdale’s elforts in avcu'ting from 
the garrison of Kars the liorrors that they 
suffered from famine in the previous winter. 
After the thawing of the .snow Teesdale 
was daily engaged wit li Williams from early 
morning to sunset in fortifying all the heights 
around Erzeroum. 

On J .Line 1855 a courier from Tjakc in- 
formed Williams of the formidable Bussian 
army asstunbled atOnmri, and the indica- 
tion of a speedy advance upon Kars. On 
t he following day Teesdale started with Wil- 
liams and Sandwith for Kars, arriving there 
on 7 J une. ( hi x he 9t li Teesdale, with Zohrab 
his interpr(‘ter, w(uit to liis post at the 
Tahmasp ))atteries, and on tlie 12th he made 
a reconnaissance of the Jlnssian camp. On 
the 16th the Biissians, twenty-five tliousand 
strong, attacked early in the morning, but 
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were repulsed by the artillery fire of the 
fortress. Williams, in bis despatch, records 
his thanks to Teesdale, ‘ whose labours were 
incessant.^ Two days later the Russians 
established a blockade of Kars, and sk^ptly 
afterwards intercepted comiiiunioation^ith 
Erzeroum. The garrison of Kars con^ 
tinually occupied in skirmishes with the 
enemy, and in the task of strengthening the 
fortifications. On 7 Aug. an attack was 
made by the Russians, who were again 
beaten off. 

Teesdale lived in Tahmasp Tabia with 
that gallant Hungarian and first-rate 
soldier, General Kmety, for whom he had a 
great admiration. He acted as chief of his 
staff, and, besides bis graver duties, was 
constantly engaged in harassing the Cossacks 
with parties of riflemen, or in menacing and 
attacking the Itiissian cavalry with a com- 
pany of rifles and a couple of guns. 

Tkirly in September the weatlior grew 
suddenly cold, and ‘•mow fell. Provisions 
were scarce, and d«. portions became .‘Ve- 
quont. Jiatein the month cholera appeared, 
At J A.:kf. on 26 Sept, the Riis««ian general 
31ouravieff, wfith iIhj bulk of his army, at- 
tacked tlio heights above Kars and on the 
o])])osite side of the river. At J’ahinasp 
the advance was distinctly lieurd and pre- 
parations made to mvoi it. The guns were 
quietly charged .with grape, ’feesdale, ve- 
tuniiug from liis rounds, flung himself ink 
the most exposed batti'ry in the redoubt 
Yuksek Tabia, the key of the position. The 
Russians advanced with t heir usual steadi- 
ness in three close columns, supported 
twenty-four guns, atul bopf'd under cover o 
the mist and in the dim light of dawn U 
effect a surprise; ])ut 1h(‘y w'cre receivec 
Avith a criisbiiig artillery fire of grape 
Undaunted, the Russian infantry cheere/ 
and rushed up the hill to the breastworks 
and, in spite of a murderous fire of mus 
kelry, drove out the ’Piirks and advanced t 
tlie rear of the redoubts of Tahmasp au' 
Yiiksok Tabia, where d(‘sperate fighting too 
place, fi’eesdahi turned some of liis guns t 
the rear and work(*d tliem vigorously. Th 
redoubts being closed in rear and flaiikin 
one another, the artillery and musketry fn 
from them made liavoc in the ranks of tl 
assailants. Kevm'lheless the Russians pr 
cipitated tlKmi selves upon the works, ai 
some even effected an entrance. Tlir 
were killed ^on the ]}latform of a gi 
which at tliat moment was being worked 1 
Teesdale, wlio then sprang out and led tv 
charges with the bayonet, the Turks figli 
ing like heroes’ (I^etter from General 
bums, 30 Sept. 1856). 
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Uurinff the hottest part of the action, 
when the enemy^s fire had driven the 
Turkish artillerymen from their guns, Tees- 
dal(^ rallied his gunners, and by his intrepid 
exl^ple induced* them to return to their 
posts. 4 , After having led the final charge 
which comj^leted the victory of the day, 
Teesdale, at ^preat personal risk, saved from 
the fury of his Turks a considerable num- 
ber of the disabled among the enemy, who 
were lying wounded outside the works. 
This was witnessed and gratefully acknow- 
ledged before the Kussian staff by General 
MouravieflF {London Gazette^ 26 Sept. 1867). 
The battle of Kars lasted seven and a half 
hours. Near midday, however, the Russians 
were driven off in great disorder, and fled 
down the heights under a heavy musketry 
fire. Their loss was over six thousand 
killed and about as many wounded. 

Teesdale, who was hit by a piece of spent 
shell and received a severe contusion, was 
most favourably mentioned in despatches. 
On 12 Oct. General Williams wrote: ‘My 
aide-de-camp, Teesdale, had charge of the 
central redoubt and fought like a lion.^ 
After the battle the muslur, on behalf of 
the sultan, decorated Teesdale with the 
third class of the order of the ]Medjidie, 
and promoted him to bo a lieutenant- 
colonel in the Turkish army (Despatch 
from General AVilliams to ijord Claren- 
don, 31 Oct. 1866), 

Cholera and famine assumed vserious pro- 
portions in October, and, although the 
former ceased in Novtunber, severe cold 
added to the suflerings of tlie garrison, 
and every night a number of desertions 
took ])]ace. On 22 Oct. news had arrived 
of a relieving army of twenty thousand men 
under Selim Pasha, and in tlie middle of 
November it was daily expected from Erzo- 
roum, where it had arrived at the hegiuning 
of tlie month. Put Selim had no intention 
of advancing. On 24 Nov. it was considered 
impossible to holdout any longer, and, there 
being no ho])e of relief, Tcc^sdah) was sent 
with a flag of truce to tlie Russian camp to 
arrange for a meet ing of tlie generals and to 
discuss terms of capit ulation ; these were 
arranged tlie following day, and on the 28tli 
the garrison laid down its arms, and Tees- 
dale and the other English oflicers became 
prisoners of war. 

The English officers were most liospitably 
treated by the Russians, and started on 
30 Nov. for Tiflis, which they reached on 
8 Dec. In January 1856 Teesdale accom- 
ied General Williams to Uiazan, about 
miles from Moscow. After having been 
presented to the czar in March, they were 


given their liberty and proceeded to Eng- 
land. 

Teesdale was made a C.B. on 21 June 
1866, though still a lieutenant of royal 
artillery, tie was also made an officer of 
the Legion of Honour, received the medal for 
Kars, and on 25 Soj^t. 1857 was awarded: 
the Victoria Cross for acts of bravery at 
the battle of 29 Sept. 1866. 

From 1866 to 1869 Teesdale continued to 
serve as aide-de-camp to Fenwick-Williams, 
who had been appointed commandant of the 
Woolwich district. On 1 Jan. 1868 he was 
promoted to bo second captain in the royal 
artillery, and on the 15th of the same month 
to be brevet major in the army for distin- 
guished service in the flehl. On 9 Nov. 
1868 he was appointed equerry to the Prince 
of Wales, a position whicli he held for thirty- 
two years. From 1859 to 1864 he was again 
aide-de-camp to Feiiwick-Williams during 
his teinn of office as inspector-general of 
artillery at lieadquarttn*8 in London, Tees- 
dale was promoted to he first captain in tho 
royal artillery on 3 Eeh. 1866, brevet lieu- 
tenaht-colonel on 14 Dec. 1868, major royal 
artilhjry on 5 July 1872, and lieutenant- 
colonel in his regiment on 23 Se])t. 1876, 
He was appointed aide-de-camp to the queen 
and promoted to h(j col oned in the army on 
1 Oct. 1877, regimental colonel on I Oct. 
1882, and major-general on 22 April 1887. 
On 8 July 1887, on the occasion of the 
queen’s jubilee, he was imuhi a knight com- 
mander of St. Michael and St. George. 

In 1890 Teesdale resigned the a])])oint- 
ment of equerry to the Prince of Wales, 
and was ap])ointed master of the ceremonies 
and extra (jqiierry to the prince, ])ositions 
which he held until his death, lie retired 
from the army active list with a pension on 
22 A])ril 1892. 1I(> died, unmarried, on 

1 Nov. 1893 at liis residence, The; Ark, South 
Bersted, Sussex, from a paralytic stroke, a 
few days after his return from a small estate 
he liad in Germany. He was buried on 
4 Nov. in Soutli Jlerstt'd churchyard. He 
wrote a slight sketch of the services of Sir 
W. E. Williams for the H*roceedings ’ of 
tlie Royal Artillery Institution (vol. xii, 
pt. ix.) 

[War Office Records ; Despatches ; Royal 
Artillery Records; Times (London), 2 andG Nov. 
1893; United Hervice JMag. 185/5 and 1857; 
Gent, Mag. 185G and 1858; Lake’s Kars and 
our Captivity in Russia, 1856; 8andwith’s Nar- 
rative of the Siege of Kars, 1856 ; A Campaign 
with the Turks in Asia, by Charles Duncan, 

2 vols. 1856.] R. H. V. 

TEGAI (1806-1864), Welsh poet. [See 
Hughes, Hugh.] 
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TEGG, THOMAS (1770-1 84r>), book- 
seller, th(^ sou of a gToeor, was born at Wim- 
bledon, Surrey, on d Mjuxdi 1770. Beinpf 
left an ori>liau at the of live, ho was sent 
to Galashiel in Selkirksliire, wlun’o ht» was 
boarded, lodf^ed, clothed, and ediicatcul for 
ten guineas u yf*ar. In 1785 lie was bi>und 
apprentice to Alexaiuh*r Mepcyc^tt, a bodk- 
sellerat Dalkeith, liis master treating him 
very badly, he ran away, and ftir a month 
gained a living at Derwick by selling chap- 
books about fort iiiu'-telling, conjuring, and 
dreams. At Newcastle he stayed some 
weeks, and formed an acq^naintanee with 
Th<mias Dewick, the wood eiigravtu*. l*ro- 
rt‘eding to Shellield, lie obtaineil employ- 
intmt from Gale, the xiroprietor of the ‘ Shef- 
fiehl Jtegister,’ at seven shillings a week, 
and during a residenc(i of nine months saw 
Tom Paine and Gharles Dihdiii. llis furth(‘r 
wanderings led him to Ireland and Wales, 
and then, after some years at Lynn in Nor- 
folk, h(^ came, to Loiuhni in 170(>, and ob- 
tuined an eiigagtuiKmt with William Lane, 
the ]n‘oprietor of tin* ^liiierva Ijibrary at 
53 LeadenhalL Strei't, T le subsequent I}’’ served 
witli John and Arthur Arch, the quakm* 
booksellers of Gracochurch Street, where he 
stayed until he began business on his own 
account. 

Having received 200/. from the wreck of 
his father’s property, he took a shop in part- 
nership with a Mr. Dewick in Aldersgate 
Street, and berjame a bookmaker «as well as 
a bookseller, bis first small book, ‘ The Com- 
plete Confectioner,' reaching a second edition. 
On 20 April 1 800 he married, and opened a 
shop in St. John Street, Clerken well, but, 
losing money through the treachery of a 
friend, he took out a country auction license 
to try his fortune in the x^i^ovinces. He 
started with a stock of shilling political pam- 
phlets and some thousands of the ‘ Monthly 
Visitor.' At W orcester he obtained a parcel 
of books from a clergyman, and held his first 
auct ion, whicli produced 80/. AVith his wife 
acting as clerk, he travelled through the 
country, buying up duplicates in private 
libraries, and rapidly paying off bis debts. 
Keturning to London in 1805, ho opened a 
shop at 111 Cheaxrside, and began printing a 
series of pamphlets which were abridgments 
of popular works. His success was groat. 
Of such books he at one time had two hun- 
dred kinds, many of which sold to the extent 
of. four thousand copies. Up to the close of 
1840 he j)ul)lished four thousand works on 
his own account, of which not more than 
twenty were failures. Of < The Whole Life 
of Nelson,' which hebroiight out immediately 
after the receipt of the news of the battle of 
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Trafalgar in 1805, he sold fifty thousand six- 
penny copies, and of ‘ The Life ol Mrs. Mary 
Ann Clarke,' 1810, thirteen tbousaud copies 
at 7^. (yf/, eacdi. 

la 1821 he purchased the c<>]>yriglU of 
Hone’s ‘ Lveryday Hook and I'.ddo Hook,' 
and, republishing the whole in weekly pra’ts, 
cleared a very large profit. H(‘ tlien gave 
Hone 500/. to write Year Hook,' which 

proved much less suecessful. 

As soon ns his f)wn publica! ions coiii- 
meneed j^aylngwcdl lie gave up the auctions, 
wliiehlui liad coutiuiu'd niglith’'n( 111 Cheap- 
side. In 1824 he made liis final move to 
78Cheapside. In 1825 lie commenced ‘The 
J.<ondon KncyelopuKlia of Seiem o, Art, lite- 
rature, and Dractical Mechanic -,' which ran 
to twenty-two volumes. Hut hi < reputation 
as a bookseller cJiiefly rested upon liis chea]) 
ri'priuts, abridgments of popular works, aiul 
his distribution of remainders, wliitJi he pur- 
chast'd oil a very large scale. lie is mentioned 
as a populariser of literature in Thomas Car- 
lyle’s famous petition on the copyriglit bill 
in Ajiril 1889. 

In 1885, being then a common councilman 
of the w'ard of Cheap, lie was nominated an 
alderman, but was not eh^cted. In 1886 he 
was chosen sherifi*, and paid the fine to escape 
serving. To the usual fine of 400/. he added 
another 100/., and the whole went to found 
a Tegg scholarship at the City of London 
school, and he increased the gilt by a valu- 
able collection of books. 

He died on 21 April 1845, and was buried 
at Wimbledon. He was generally believed 
to have been the original of Timothy Twigg 
ill Thomas Hood's novel, ‘Tylney Hall, 
8 vols. 1884. Tegg hd’t three sons, of whom 
Thomas Tegg, a bookseller, died onH5 Sept. 
1871 {jBoo7i.9ellcT, 80 J une 1861 p. 872, 3 Oct. 
1871 p. 811); and AVilliam is separately 
noticed. 

Tegg was author of: ‘Memoirs of Sir 

F. Burdett,’ 1804. 2. ‘ Tegg’s Prime Song 

Book, bang up to the mark,’ 1810 ; third col- 
lection, 1810; fourth collection, 1810, 3. ‘The 
liisc, Progress, and Termination of the O, P. 
AVar at Covent Garden, in Poetic Epistles,^ 
1810. 4. ‘Chronology, or the Historical 

Companion: a register of events from the 
earliest period to the present time,' 1811 ; 
oth edit. 1854. 5. ‘ Book of Utility or Re- 

pository of useful Information, connected 
Avith the Moral, Intellectual, and Physical 
Condition of Man,' 1822. 6. ‘ Remarks on 
tlifi Speech of Serjeant Talfourd on the Laws 
relating to Copyright,' 1 837. 7, ‘ Handbook 

for Emigrants, containing Information on !IJo- 
rnestic, Mechanical, Medical, and other sub- 
jects,' 1839. 8. ‘ Extension of Copyright pro- 
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posed by Serjeant Talfourd,’ 1840. 9. ' Trea- 
sury of Wii and Anecdote/ 1842. 10. ‘A 

Present* to :lu Apprentice/ 2nd edit. 1848. 
1I(‘ also edil »'d ‘ The JMag:azine of Knowledge 
an'«> Amusement/ 1848-4 ; twelve numbers 
only. ♦ 

[Curvven's Booksellers, 1873, pp. 379-98; 
Bookseller, 1 Sept. 1870, p. 7o(i.] 0. C. B. , 

TEGG, AVILLTAINI (1816-1895), son of 
Thomas Tegg [q. v.], was born in Clieapside, 
London, in 1816. After being articled to an 
engraver, ho was taken into his father’s l)ub- 
lisJiing and bookselling business, to which 
he succeeded an his father’s death in 1845. 
lie was well known as a publisher of school- 
books, and lie also formed a considerable 
export connection. One branch of his busi- 
ness consisted of tln^ re])rinting of standard 
works at vi^ry moderate prices. In his later 
years he removed to 85 Queen Street, Cheap- 
side. 

lie knew intimately George Cruikshank 
and Charles Dickens in their early days, while 
Kean, Kemble, and Dion Boucicault were 
his fast friends. lie was a well-known aw 
energetic member of the common council of 
the city of London. He retired from busi- 
ness some time before his death, which took 
place at 13 Doughty Street, London, on 
23 Dec. 1895. 

His name is attached to upwards of forty 
works, many of them compilations. The fol- 
lowing are the best known: 1. ^ The Cruet 
Stand: a Collection of Anecdotes/ 1871. 
2. ^Epitaphs . . . and a Selection of Epi- 
^ams,’ 1875. 3. ‘ Proverbs from Far and 

Near, Wise Sentences . . 1875. 4. * Laco- 

nics, or good Words of the Best Authors/ 

1875. 5. f The Mixture for Low Spirits, being 

a Compound of Witty Sayings/ 4th ed. 1870. 
6. ^Trials of W. Hone for publishing Three 
Parodies/ 1870, 7. ^ Wills of their own, 

Curious, Eccentric, and Benevolent/ 1876, 
4th ed. 1879. 8, * The Last Act, being the 
Funeral Rites of Nations and Individuals,^ 

1876. 9. ‘ Meetings and Greetings : Saluta- 

tions of Nations/ 1877. 10. ^The Knot tied, 
Marriage Ceremonies of all Nations,’ 1877. 
11. ‘Posts and Telegraphs, Past and Pre- 
sent, with an Account of the Telephone 
and Phonograph,’ 1878. 12. ‘ Shakespeare 

and his Contemporaries, together with the 
Plots of his Plays, Theatres, and Actors/ 
1879. Under the name of Peter Parley he 
brought out much popular juvenile litera- 
ture, wliich was either reprinted from or 
founded on books written by the American 
writer, Samuel Griswold Goodrich (Alli- 
bSkb, Diet, of English Literature. 1859, 
i. 703). 
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[Times, 27 Dec. 1895, p. 7 ; Athenieum, 1895, 
ii. 903; Bookseller, 30 Juno 1864, 10 Jao. 
1890.] G. C. B. 

TEGID (1792-1852), AVelsh poet and 
antiquary. [ See .loNiis,. Joux.] 

TEIGNMOUTH, Bauox. [See Suonn, 
John, first baron, 1751-1834.] 

TEILO (y/. 550), British saint, was bom 
at ‘Eccluis Gunniaii (or Guiniau)’ in the 
neighbourhood of Tenby (Lib. Land, pp. 124, 
255). The statement of the life in the 
* Liber Ijandavensis ’ that he was of noble 
parentage is siipjiorted by the genealogies, 
which make him the son of a man variously 
called Enoc, Eiisych, Ciissith, and Eisyllt, 
and great-grandson of Cc^redig ap Cunedda 
Wleciig (Myryrinri Arvhaioloyy^ 2nd edit, 
pp. 415, 430; lobt MSS. p. 124). In the 
life of Oiidoccus in tin*. ‘T^iber Laiidavensis ’ 
tlie form is Ensie (p. 130). Mr. Phillimore be- 
lieves {Cynunrodor^ xi. 125) the name should 
be Usyllt, the patron v^aint of St. Isscll’s, 
near 'reiiby. Teilo’s first ])re)ceptor was, 
according to his leg(uid, Dyfrig (cf. the Life 
of Dyfrig in Lib. Land. p. 80). He next 
entered the monastic school of l^aulinus, 
where David {d. 601 ?) [q. v.], his kinsman, 
was his fellow-pu])il. in substantial agree- 
ment with tlui accounts given in the legends 
of David and Padarn, it is said that the three 
saints received a divine command to visit 
Jerusalem, where they were made bishops — 
a story clearly meant to bring out British 
independence of Rome. Teilo especially dis- 
tinguiehed himself on this journey by his 
saintly humility and power as a preacher. 
He received as a gift a bell of miraculous 
virtue, and returned to take charge of the 
diocese of Llandalf in succession to Dyfrig. 
Almost immediately, however, the yellow 
plague (which is known to have caused the 
death of Maelgwn Gwynedd about 547) began 
to rage in Britain, whereupon Teilo, at the 
bidding of an angel, withdrew to Brittany, 
spending some time on the way as the guest 
of King Geraint of Cornwall. When the 
plague was over it was his wish to return to 
this country, but, at the instance of King 
Budic and Bishop Samson [q.v.],he remained 
in Brittany for seven years and seven months. 
Returning at last to his bishopric, he became 
chief over all the churches of ‘ dextralis 
Britannia,’ sending Ismael to fill the place 
of David at Menevia, and other disciples of 
his to new dioceses which he createa. As 
his end drew near, three churches, viz. 
Penally, Llandaff, and Llandeilo Fawr 
(where he died), contended for the honour 
of receiving his corpse, but the dispute was 
settled by the creation of three bodies, a 
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miracle which is t he subject of one of the 
triads {Myv, Arch, Ist ser. p. 44), 

This is tlie LlaiulatV account of Teilo, 
meant to bring* out his ])osition ns secoiul 
bishop of the see. In lihygyfarch’s ‘ Life of 
St. David/ written before 1099, Teilo np- 
pears, on the other liand, us n discipb^ of 
that saint (^Camhro-’Briffsh Sani/s, pp. 1-4, 
135); and, according to (liraldvis Cambrensis 
(^Itinerary j ii. 1, -MS. d. vi. 10-, of llolls 
edit,), ho was liis immediate successor as 
bishop of St. Daviil’s. TIu'ro is, Jiowever, 
no reason to sii])pose he was a diocesan 
bishop at all. Like others of Iiis age, he 
founded monasteries (many of them bearing 
his name), and Llandalf was perhaps tlie 
‘archimonasterium ’ (for the term see Lib, 
Land, pp, 74, 75, 129) or parent house 
{^ymmrodor ^ xi. 115-16). Dedications t o St. 
Teilo are to be found throughout South 
Wfrles ; Kees ( Welsh Saints^ pp. 245-6) 
jfiyes a list of eighteen, and a number of 
other * Teilo ’ churches, which have dis- 
appeared or cannot be identified, are men- 
tioned in the ‘Liber Tjandavensis.’ That 
David and Teilo worked together appears 
likely from the fact that of the eighteen 
Welsh dedications t(» Teilo all but three are 
within the region of David's activity, and 
out.side that district between the Usk and 
the Tawy in which tliero are practically no 
‘ Do \vi ’ churches. 

Tliere are no recognis(?d dedications to 
Teilo in Cornwall or Devon, though Borlase 
seeks {Aye of the Saints^ p, 134) to connect 
him with ICiidellioii, 8t. Issey, Philleigh, 
and other places. Tlie two forms of the 
saint’s name, Eliud and Teilo (old Welsh 
‘Teliau’), are both old (see the marginalia 
of the ‘ ilook of St. (hiad,’ as printed in the 
1893 edition of the Lib, Land,) Professor 
llhys believes the latter to bo a compound 
of the prefix ‘to 'and the pro 2 )er name Kliau 
or Lilian {Arch, (Jnmbr. 5th ser. xii. 37-8). 
Teilo’s festival was 9 Eeb. 

[Toilo is the subject of a life wliicli appears , 
in the Libor L iU(laren.sis (ed. 189;!, pp. 97-1 17), j 
in the portion written about IloO, and also in | 
the Cottonian MS. Vesp. A. xiv. art. 4, which is 
of about 1200. In the latter nianuscript the 
life is ascribed to ‘ (Tcofirey, brother of bi.shop 
Urban of LhindaftV whom Mr. Gwenogvryn 
Evans seeks (pref. to Lib. Land. p. xxi) to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, An 
atnftdgw=>Vcrsion, fi)und, according to Hardy 
(Desoriptive Catalogue, i. 132), in Cottonian 
MS. Tib. E. i. fob 16, was ascribed to John of 
Tinmouth [q. v.], was used by Capgrave (Nova 
Legenda AnglifC, p. 280 A), and taken from him 
by the Bollandists (Acta SS. Feb. 9, ii. 308) ; 
other authorities cited.] J. E. L. 


TELFAIR, on ARLES (1 777?-1833), 
naturalist, was bom at Belfast about 1777, 
and settled in Mauritius, whore be practised 
ns a surgeon, lie became a corr* spoiideni of 
Sir William Jackson Hooker f(j. v.], scii^^'^big 
plants to Kew, and esfablislied t lie boj^anical 
gardens at Mauritius and Reunion. Ha also 
collected bones of the solitaire from Rodri- 
guez, which he forwarded to tht‘ Zoological 
Society and to the Aiidersonian Museum, 
fJlasgow. In 1830 he publislu'd ‘ Some 
Account of the State of Slavery at Mauri- 
tius since the British Occupation in 1810, in 
Kt'fiitatiou of Anonymous Cliurges . . . 
against (Tovernnient and that Cob>ny,’ Port 
Louis, 4 to. Ho died at Port l^ouis on 
14 July 1833, and was buried in the ceme- 
tery there. There is an oil portrait of Tel- 
fair at the Masonic Ijodge, Port Louis, and 
Hooker commemorated him by the African 
genus Telfairia in the cucumber family • 
His wife, who died in 1832, also communi- 
cated drawings and specimens of Mauritius 
algae to Hooker and Harvey. 

[Journal of Botany, 1834, p. 160; Strickland 
and Melville’s Dodo and its Kindrenl, 1848, 
p. 52 ; Britton and Boulger’s Biographical Index 
of Botanists.] U. 8. B. 

TELFER, JAMES (1800-1862), minor 
po(q., son of a shepherd, was bom in the 
parish of Soiithdean , Roxburghshire, on 3 Dec. 
1800. Beginning life as a shepherd, lie gra- 
dually educate(l himself for the post of a 
country schoolmaster. He taught first at 
Oastleton, Langholm, I lumfriesshire, and then 
I for twenty-five years conducted a small ad- 
j venture school at Sauglitrees, Liddisdale, 

! Roxburghshire. On a very limittal iucoraii 
‘ ^ 8upp(.)rted a wife and family, and found 
leisure for literary woriv. b'roin youth ho 
had been an admirer and imitator of James 
Hegg (1770 -1835) [q. v.], tlie Ettrick Shep- 
Jierd, who befneiided him. As a writer of 
the archaic and quaint ballad style illus- 
trated in Hogg’s ‘(Queen’s Wake,’ l^elfer 
eventually attained a measure of case and 
even elegance in comjirisition, and in 1824 
he published a volume entitled ‘ Border 
Ballads and Miscellaneous Poems.’ Tho 
ballad, ‘ The Gloamyne Buebto,’ descriptive 
of tlie potent influence of fairy song, is 
a skilful development of a happy concep- 
tion. Telfer contributed to Wilson’s ‘Tales 
of the Borders/ 1834, and in 1835 he pub- 
lished ‘ Barbara Gray,’ an intere.sting prose 
tale. A selected volume of his prose and 
verse axipeared in 1852. He died on 18 Jan. 
1862. 

[Rogers’s Modern Scottish Minstrel; Gratit 
Wilson’s Poets and Poetry of Scotland.] T, B. 
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TBLFOllD, THOMAS ( 1 757- 1834), engi- 
netT, was born on 9 Aug. 1757 at Westerkirk, 
a secliuted liamlet of Kskdale, in Ji^astern 
Dumfriesshire, lie lost his father, a shep- 
hei a few months after liis birth, and was 
left tN^tlie care of his mother, who earned 
a scanty living by occasional farm work. 
\\ hen he was old enough he herded cattle 
and made liimself generally useful to the 
neighbouring farmers, and grew up so cln^er- 
ful a boy that he was known as ‘Laugliing 
Tam.’ At intervals he attended the parish 
school of Westerkirk, where he learned 
nothing more than tlie three R’s. lie was 
about liftemi when he was apprenticed to .a 
mason at Langholm, where a new Duke of 
Buccleucli was improving tlie houses and 
holdings of his tenantry, and Telford found 
much and varied work for his hands to do. 
Ilis industry, intelligence, and love of read- 
ing attracted the notice of a Langholm lady, 
who made him free of her little library, and 
thus was fostered a love of literature which 
continued with him to the end of his busy 
life. ^ Paradise Lost ’ and Burns’s ‘ Poems ’ 
were among his favourite books, and from 
reading verse he took to writing it. His ap- 
prenticeship was over, and he w^as working 
as a journeyman mason at eighteenpence a 
day, when at two-and-twenty he found his 
rhymes admitted into Buddiman’a ‘ Edin- 
burgh Magazine’ (see Maynk, Siller Gwiy 
ed. 1836, p. 227). A poetical address to 
Bums entreating him to write more verse 
in the spirit of the ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night ’ 
was found among Burns’s pa])ers after his 
death, and a portion of it was ])ubliahed in 
the first edition of (hirrie’s ‘ Burns ’ (1800, 
App. ii. note D). The most ambitious of 
Telford’s early metrical performances was 
* Eskdale,’ a poem descriptive of his native 
district, which was first published in the 
‘Poetical Museum’ (Hawick, 1784), and 
was reprinted by Telford himself with a 
few additions, and for private circulation, 
some forty years aft towards. Southey said 
of it, ^ Many poems which evinced less obser- 
vation, less feeling, and were in all respects 
of less promise, have obtained university 
prizes.’ 

Having learned in the way of his trade all 
that was to be learned in Eskdale, Telford 
removed in 1780 lo Edinburgh, where the 
new town was in course of being built, and, ! 
skilled masons being in demand, he easily 
found suitable employment. Ho availed 
liimself of the opportunities which lii.s stay 
afforded him for studying and sketching 
specimens of the older architecture of Scot- 
land. After spending two years in Pldinburgh 
he resolved on trying his fortune in London, 


whither he proceeded at the age of twenty- 
five. His first emi>loyment was as a hewer 
at Somerset House, then in course of erection 
by Sir William Chambers. Two years later, 
in 1784, Telford received a commission (it is 
not known how procured) to superintend the 
erection, among other buildings, of a house 
for the occupation of the commissioner of 
Portsmouth dockyard. Here he had op- 
portunities, which ho did not neglect, for 
watching dockyard operations of various 
kinds, by a knowledge of which he profited 
in after life. His work in his own depart- 
ment gave great satisfaction. Tie amused 
las leisure by writing verses, and he improved 
it by studying chemistry. By the end of 
1786 his task was completed, and now a 
new and wider career was opened to him. . 

One of Telford’s Dumfriesshire acquaint- 
ances and patrons was a Mr. Johnstone 
AVesterhall, who assumed the name of Pul- 
teney on marrying a great lieiress, the niece 
of William Pulteney, earl of Bath [q.v.l Be- 
fore Telford left London for Portsmouth Mr. . 
(afterwards Sir William) Pulteney had con- 
sulted him respecting some repairs to be 
executed in the family mansion at Wester- 
hall, and took a great liking to his young 
countryman. Pulteney became through his 
wife a large landowner in the neighbour- 
hood of Shrewsbury, which he long repre- 
sented in parliament. When Telford’s em- 
ployment at Portsmouth came to an end, 
Pulteney thought of fitting up the castle at 
Shrewsbury as a residence, and invited Tel- 
ford to Shrewsbury to superintend the 
required alterations, Telford acce])ted the 
invitation, and while he was working at the 
alterations the ofiice of surveyor of public 
works for Shro])shire became vacant. The 
ap])ointment was best owed on Telford, doubt- 
less through the influence of Pulteney. Of 
Telford s multifarious, important, and trying 
duties in this responsible and conspicuous 
position, it must suliice to say that he dis- 
charged them most successfully and made 
himself personally popular, so much so that 
ill 1793, Avithout solicitation on his part, he 
was appointed by the Shropshire county 
magnates sole agent, engineer, and architect 
of the JOllesmere canal, projected to connect 
the JSIersey, the Dee, and the Severn. It 
was the greatest work of the kind then in 
course of being undertaken in the United 
Kingdom. On accepting the appointment 
Telford resigned the county surveyorship of 
Shropshire. His salary as engineer of the 
Ellesmere canal was only 500/. a year, and 
out of this he had to pay a clerk, a foreman, 
and his own traA’clling e^xpeiises. 

The labours of Telford as engineer of the 
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Ellesmero canal iindudo two acliicvcimcnts 
which were on a scale then unparalleh*d in 
.England and marked by j^Teat. originality. 
Th(3 ufpioducts over the valley of the Ceirioj^ 
at Chirk and over tlie Det* at Pont-Cysylltau 
have bt;en ])ronounc(‘d by the chief English 
historian of inland navigation to be ‘ among 
the bohh'st, elTorts of human invention in 
modern times.’ The originality of the concep- 
tion carri(*d out lay in both cases not so much 
in the magnitude of the aqueducts, unprece- 
dented as this was, as in the construction of 
the bed in which tlie canal was carried over 
river and valley. A similar feat had been per- 
formed by Brindley, but he transported the 
water of the canal m a bed of puddled earth; 
and necessarily of a breadth which required 
the support of piers, abutments, and arches 
of the most massive masonry. In spite of 
this the frosts, by expanding the moist puddle, 
frequently produced fissures which burst the 
masonry, suffering the water to escape, and 
sometimes causing the overthrow of the 
aquc^liicls. For the bed of ])uddled earth 
Telford substituted a trough of east-iron 
])lates inlixed in square stone masonry. Not 
only was tlio displacement produced by frosts 
averted, but there was a great saving in 
the size and strength of the masonry, an 
enormous amount of which would have been 
required to .support, a puddled channel at 
the height of the Chirk and Pont-Cy.sylltau 
aqueducts. The Chirk jKpiedact consisted 
of ten arches of forty S]>au each, carrying 
the canal 70 ft. above the level of the river 
over a valley 700 ft. wide, and forming a 
most jncturesqiK^ object in a beautiful laud- 
.scape. Oil a still larger scale was the Pont- 
Cysylltau aqueduct over the Dee four miles 
north of (diirk and in 1 lie vale of Llang'ollen ; 
1:21 ft. over the level of the river at low 
water tin* canal was carried in its ca.st-irou 
trough, with a water-way 1 1 ft. 10 iu. 
wide, and nineteen arches extending to the 
length of 1,007 ft. The first stone of tho 
Chirk aqueduct was laid on 17 June 1790, 
and it was completed in 1801. The first 
Slone of tlie other great aqueduct was laid on 
^5 June 170o, and it was opened for traffic 
in 1805. Of thi.s Pont-Oysylltau aijueduct 
Sir Walter Scott said to Southey that Ot 
was the most impressive work of art which 
he had ever seen’ (Smiles, p. 150). 

In 1800 Telford was in London giving 
evidence htifore a select committee of the 
House of Commons wliich was- considering 
projects for the improvement of the x>ort of 
London. One of the.se was the removal 
of the old London Bridge and the erection 
of a new one. While surveyor of public 
works for Shropshire Telford had had much 


experienee in bridge-building. Of several 
iron hridg(‘S wliich he built in tliat county, 
tho earliest, in 1795 8, was a \<‘ry*fine one 
over the Severn at Build was, abt)Ut midway 
bet ween Shrewsbury and Bridgnorth; i^on- 
j sisted of a single nreh of 1:30 feet >paffl Ho 
I now ])ropo.sed to ert‘ct a new Lon* Ion Bridge 
; of iron and of a single arch. The scheme 
was ridiculed by many, but, after listenin 
to the evidence of experts, a pari i amen tar v 
committee approved of it, and the preliminary 
works were, it seems, actually begun. The 
execution of tho bold project was not pro- 
ceeded with, oil account, it is said, of difficul- 
ties connected with makingthe necessary ap- 
proaches (ib, p. 181). ljut Telford’s plan of 
the new bridge was published in 1801 , and pro- 
cured him favourable notice in high quarters, 
from the king and the Prince ojf Wales 
downwards. 

Telford’s skill and energies were now to 
be utilised for an object very dear to him, 
the improvement of his native country. At 
the beginning of the century, at the instance 
of his old friend Sir William Pulteney, who 
was governor of the British Fisheries Society, 
he inspected the harbours at their variou.s 
stations on the northern and eastern coasts 
of Scotland, and drew up an instructive and 
suggestive report. Telford’s name was^ now 
well known in London, but doubtless this 
report contributed to qirocure him in 1801 a 
commi.«?sioii from the goveriimont to under- 
take a far widt^r Scottish survey. This step 
was taken from considerations partly con- 
nected with national defence. There was 
IK) naval station anywhere on the Scott i.sh 
coasts, nnd an old project wa.s being revived 
j to make the g’nmt gleii of Scotland, which 
cuts it diagonally from tho North Sea to tlie 
Atlantic, available as a water- way for ships 
of war as well as for traffic. The results of 
Telford’s investigations were printed in an 
exhaustive report pre^.sented to parliament 
in 1803. Two bodies of commissioners were 
appointed to superintend and make, provi- 
sion for carrying out his recommendations, 
which included the construction of the Cale- 
donian canal in the central glen already men- 
tioned, and, what was still more urgently 
needed, extensive road-making and bridge- 
building in the higlilands and northern coun- 
ties of Scotland. Telford was appointed en- 
gineer of the Caledonian canal, the whole 
cost of which was to be defrayed by parliamen- 
tary grants. The expenditure on the road- 
making and bridge-building, to bo planned 
by him, was to be met only partly by parlia- 
mentary grants, government supplying qno 
half of the money required wherever the laim- 
owners were ready to contribute the other 
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half. The hindowners as a body cihoerfuUy 
accepted this arrangement, while Telford 
threw himself body and soul into both enter- 
prises with a patriotic even greater than his 
cut^'oniary professional zeal. 

T&ii;> chief roads in the lughlands and 
nort hern counties of Scotland had been made 
after the reb'dlions of 1715 and 1745 purely 
for militaxy purposes, and were quite inade- 
quate as mrans of general communication. 
The usefulness, such as it was, of these 
military roads was moreover marred by the 
absence of bridges: for instance, over the 
Tay at Duukcld and the Spey at Fochabers, 
these and other principal rivers having to be 
. crossed by ferry-boats, always inconvenient 
and often dangerous. In mountainous dis- 
trict^ the people were scattered in isolated 
clust6Zs of miserable huts, without possibility 
Of intercommunication, and with no industry 
so profitable as the illicit distillation of whisky. 
^ The interior of the county of Sutherland 
being inaccessible, the only track lay along 
the shore among rocks and sands, which were 
covered by the sea at every tide.’ In eighteen 
years, thanks to the indefatigable energy of 
Telford, to the prudent liberality of the 
government, and to the public spirit of the 
landowners, the face of the Scottish liigh- 
lands and northern counties was completely 
changed. Nine hundred and twenty miles 
of good roads and 120 bridges were added 
to their means of communication. In his 
survey of the results of these operations and 
of his labours on the Caledonian canal Tel- 
ford speaks not merely as an engineer, but as 
a social economist and reformer. Three tlioii- 
sand two hundred men had been annually 
employed, and taught for the first time the 
use of tools. ^ These undertakings,’ he said, 
^ may be regarded in the light of a working 
academy, from which eight hundred men have 
annually gone forth improved workmen.’ 
The plough of civilisation had been substi- 
tiitea for the former crooked stick, with a 
piece of iron affixed to it, to bo drawn or 
pushed along, and wheeled vehicles carried 
the loads formerly borne on the backs of 
women. The spectacle of habits of industry 
and its rewards had raised the moral standard 
of the population. According to Telford, 

^ about 200,000/. had been granted in fifteen 
years,’ and the country had been advanced 
^ at least a century.’ 

The execution of Telford’s plans for the 
improvement of Scottish harbours and fish- 
ing stations followed on the successful in- 
ception of his road-making and bridge-build- 
inff. Of the more important of his harbour 
works, that at the great fishery station Wick, 
begun in 1808, was the earliest, while about 


the latest which he designed was that at 
Dundee in 1811. Aberdeen, Peterhead, 
Banff*, Leith, the port of Edinburgh, are only 
a few of his works of harbour extension and 
construction which did so much for the com- 
merce and fisheries of Scotland, and in some 
cases his labours were facilitated by pre- 
vious rej)orts on Scottish liarbours made by 
llennie [see IIkxnik, John, 178d-1821], 
whose recommendations had not been carried 
out from a lack of funds. In this respect 
Telford was moret fortunate, considerable 
advances from the fund accumulated by the 
commissioners of forfeited estates in Scot- 
land being made to aid local contributions on 
harbour works. 

Of Telford’s engineering enterprises, in 
Scotland the most conspicuous, but far from • 
the most useful, was tho Caledonian caitadi, 
Though nature had furnished for it most of , 
the water-way, the twenty or so miles 
land which connected the various fresl^- water 
lochs forming the main route of the canal, 
some sixty miles in length, stretched through 
a country full of engineering difficulties. 
Moreover the canal was planned on an un- 
usually large scale, for use by ships of war ; 
it was to have been 110 feet wide at the 
entrance. From the nature of the ground at 
the north-eastern and south-western termini 
of the canal immense labour was required 
to provide basins from which in all twenty- 
eiglit locks had to be constructed from the en- 
trance locks at each extremity, so os to reach 
the highest point on the canal a hundred 
feet above high-water mark. Between Loch 
Eil, which was to be the southernmost point 
of the canal, and tho loch next to it on the 
north, Loch Locliy, the distance was only 
eight miles, but the difierence between their 
levels was ninety feet. It was necessary to 
connect them by a series of eiglit gigantic 
locks, to which Telford gave the name of 
‘Neptune’s Staircase.’ The works wore com- 
menced at the beginning of 1804, but it was 
not until October 1822 that the first vessel 
traversed the canal from sea to sea. It had 
cost nearly a million sterling, twice the 
amount of the original estimate. Still worse, 
it proved to be almost useless in comparison 
witli tlie expectations which Telford had 
formed of its commercial promise. This was 
the one great disappointment of his profes- 
sional career. Jlis own theory for the finan- 
cial failure of the canal was that, while 
he had reckoned on a very profitable trade 
in timber to be conveyed from the Baltic to 
the western ports of Great Britain and to 
Ireland, this hope was defeated by the policy 
of the government and of parliament in 
levying an almost prohibitory duty on Baltic 
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timber in favour of that of Canada. He 
himself reaped little pecuniary profit from the 
time and laboiir which he devoted to the 
canal. As itsenginoer-iii-chief during twenty- 
one years lie received in that capacity only 
237/, per annum. 

While engaged in these Scottish under- 
takings, Telford was also busily occupied in 
England. He had numerous engagements 
to construct and improve canals. In two 
instances he was called on to follow, with 
improved nnudiinery and appliances, where 
Brindley had led the way. One was t he sub- 
stitution of a new tunnel for that wliich had 
been made by Brindley, but had become in- 
adequate, at liareeastle Hill in Stafibrdshire 
on the Grand Junction canal; another was 
the improvetnenl , soinetimes amounting to 
i*econstruction, of Briiul ley’s Birmingham 
canal, which at the point of its entrance into 
Birniingliam liad become ‘ little better tlian 
u crooked ditch.’ J^ong bt'/bre this Telford’s 
reputation as a canal-maJicr liad procured 
him a coutinental reputation. In .1808-10 
he planned and ])ers(mally contribiited to the 
construction of tin* Gotha canal, to conijilete 
the communicatiou bet ween the Baltic and 
the Xortli Stai. Bresenting dil!iculties similar 
to those whicli he had ov(3rcom<3 in the case 
of the Caledonian canal, the wtirk was on 
a much larger scale, the length of the artl- 
licial canal which liad to be made to connect 
the lakes being ob miles, and that of the 
whole navigation li’O miles. In Sweden lie 
was feted as a ]jiihlic benefactor, and the 
king conferred on him the Swedish order of 
knighthood, honours of akind never bestowed 
on him at hoim*. 

The improvmnent of old and the con- 
struction of new roads in England were re- 
quired hy the industrial develojmient of the 
country, bringing with it an increased need 
for safe and rapid postal communication. A 
parliamentary committee in 1814 having re- 
ported on the ruinous and dangerous state 
of the roads between Carlisle and Glasgow, 
the legislature found it desirable, from the 
national importance of the route, to vote 
50, (XK)/. for its iin])rovement. Sixty-nine raih's, 
two-thirds of the new and improved road, 
were ])hiced under Telford’s charge, and, like 
all his English roads, it was constructed with 
a solidity greater than that obtained by tlic 
subsequent and more popular system of 
Macadam, Of 'I’elford’s other English road 
improvements the most noticeable were those 
through which the mountainous regions of 
North Wales were permeated by roads xvith 
their accompany ingbridges,Avhile through tlie 
creation of a new and safe route, under the 
direction of a xiarliamentary commission, from 


Shrewsbury to Holyhead, comultmication 
between London and Dublin, to say nothing 
of the benefits conferred on the districts 
traversed, was greatly facilitated. But the 
very increase of traffic thus causedjlAde 
only more apparent the inconvenieiCe and 
peril attached to the transit of passengers and 
goods in open ferry-boats over the dangerous 
straits of Menai. It was resolved that they 
should be bridged. The task having been 
entrusted to Telford, the execution of it was 
one of his greatest engineering achieve- 
ments. 

Telford’s design for the JNlenai bridge was 
based on the suspension princijile, of which 
few English engineers had liitlierto made 
any practical trial. Telford’s application of 
it at Menai was on a scale of enormous mag- 
nitude. When it had been approved by emi- 
nent experts, and recommended by a select 
committee of the House of Commons, parlia- 
ment granted the money required for the 
execution of the scheme. The main chains 
of wrought iron on whicli the roadway was 
to be laid were sixteen in number, and the 
distance between the piers whicli supported 
them was no less than 550 ieet ; tiie pyra- 
mids, this being the form wliich tlio piers 
assumed at their utmost elevation, were 
53 feet abovii the level of the road- 
way, and the height- of each of the two 
priiicijial piers on which the main chains 
of the bridge were to be suspended was 
153 feet. The first stone of the main ])ier 
was laid in August 1810, but it was not 
until six years afle^'wards that, things were 
sullioiently advanced for the difficult opera- 
tion of hoisting, into juisition the first 
of the main chains, weighing 23i tons 
between the points of suspension. On 
l?(]’A])ril 18:^5 an enormous assemblage on 
the banks of the straits wit nossed the opera- 
tion, and hailed its siicct'ss with loud and 
])roloiiged cheering. I’ldford himself Lad 
come from London to Bangor to superintend 
the 0])erations. Anxiety respecting their 
result had kept him sleepless for weeks. It 
is said tliat when on the eventful day some 
friends came to congratulate him on his 
success, they found him on liis knees engaged 
in prayer. Soon afterwards, in 1826, Telford 
erected a suspension bridge on the same prin- 
ciple as that at Menai over the estuary of the 
Conway. 

During the speculative mania of 1825-6 
a good many railways were projected, among 
them one in 1825 for a lino from London 
to Liverpool, The canal proprietors, alarmed 
at the threatened competition with tl^ir 
water-ways, consulted Telford, whose advice 
was that the existing canal systems should 
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j^madeascolEipl^a^.pQSd^^ Accordinf^ly' 
h© commWoned to 4^sig^ the Bit'* 
xniaghaii^ Liverpool junction* from a 

E oint on the Birmingham canal near Wolver- 
ai^pt^n to Ellesmere Port on the Mersey, 
an ofjj^tion by which a second communica- 
tion was established between Birmingham 
on the one hand, and Liverpool and Man- 
chester on the other. This was the last of 
Telford's canals. It is said that he declined 
the appointment of engineer to the projected 
Liverpool and Manchester railway because 
it might injuriously aflect the interests of 
the canal proprietors. 

Among the latest works planned by Tel- 
ford, and executed after he was seventy, 
were the fine bridges at Tewkesbury (1826); 
a cast-iron bridge of one arch, and that at 
Gloucester (1828) of one large stone arch ; 
the St. Katherine Bocks at London, opened 
in 1828; the noble Dean Bridge at Edinburgh 
(1831); the skilfully planned North Level 
drainage in the Een country (1830-1); and 
the great bridge over the Clyde at Glasgow 
(1833-5), which was not opened until rather 
more than a year after Telford’s <leatli. Flis 
latest professional engagement was in 1834, 
when, at the request of tlie great Duke of 
AVellington, as lord warden of the Cin((ue 
ports, he visited Dover and framed a plan 
for the improvement of its harbour. 

During his latest years, when he had re- 
tired from active em])loyment and deafness 
diminished liis enjoyment of society, he drew 
up a detailed account of his chief engineering 
entery^rises, to which ho y) refixed a fragment 
of aiitobiograydiy. Telford was one of the 
founders, in 1818, of the society which be- 
came the Institute of Civil Engineers. He 
was its first president, and sedulously fostered 
its development, bestowing on it tlie nucleus 
of a library, and aiding strenuously in j>ro- 
curing for it a cliarter of incorymratioii in 
1828. The institute received from him its 
first legacy, amounting to 2,000/. 

Telford died at 24 Ai)iiigd(>ii Street, West- 
minster, on 2 S('])t. 1831, He was buried on 
10 Sept, in AVestmiuster Abbey, near the 
middle of the nave. In the east aisle of the 
north transept there is a fine statue of him 
by Bailey. A portrait by Sir Henry llae- 
biirn belonged to Airs. Burge in 1807 (Cat, 
of Portrait Px'hlbifioii at South Kensim/to?!, 
1808, No. 166). A second y)ortrait, by Lane, 
belongs to the Institute of Civil hhigineers. 

Although Telford was unmarried and his 
habits were inexy)ensLvo, he did not die rich. 
At the end of his career bis investments 
brought him in no more than 800/. a year. 
Jfe thought less of professional gain than 
of the benefits conferred on his country by 


his labours. So great wbs his disinteite^l^d 
zeal for the pi^motiou of works of puhUe} 
utility that in the case of the British Fi^ei^ieS ' 
Society, the promoters of which were ani- 
mated more’ by public spirit than by the 
hope of profit^ while acting for many years 
as its engineer he refused any remuneration 
for his labour, or even payment for the ex- 

f enditure which he incurred in its service, 
lis professional charges were so moderate 
that, it is said, a deputation of representative 
engineers once formally expostulated with 
him on the subject (iSAiiLiis, p. 317). lie 
carried his indillerenee to money matters so 
far that, when making his will, he fancied 
hims(3lf worth only 16,000/. instead of the 
30,000/. which was found to be the real 
amount. He was a man of a kindly and 
generous disposition. He showed his life- 
long attachment to his native district, the 
scene of his humble beginnings, not merely by 
reproducing as soon as be lu'came prosperous 
the j)oera on Eskdale whicli lie had written 
when ho was a journeyman mason, but by 
remitting sums of money every winter for 
the ‘benefit of its poorer inhabitants. He 
also bequeathed to aid in one case, and to 
establish in another, free ])ul)lic librarit^s at 
AVesterkirk and Langholm in his native 
valley. 

Telford was of social disposition, a blitlni 
companion, and full of anecdote. His per- 
sonality was so attract iv'e as considerably to 
increase the number of visitors t-o and cus- 
tomers of the Salo])ian cofiee-liouse, after- 
wards the Ship hotel, wliicli for twenty-one 
years he made his head(|aarters in London, 
lie came to be consid(;rod a A^aluable fixture 
of the establishment. When lie left it to 
occupy a house of his own in Abingdon 
Street, a new landlord of tlie Salopian, who 
had just entered into possession, was indig- 
nant. MA^hiit ! ' lu) exclaimed, Meave the 
house ? AVliy, sir, 1 have just paid 750/. for 
you ! ’ (Smiles, p. 302). 

Telford’s love of literature and of verse- 
writing clung to him from liis early days. 
At one of the Imsiest jieriods of his lift^ he 
is found now criticising Goc'tlie and Kot- 
zebue, now studying Diigald Slewart on the 
human mind and Alison on tastt^. lie was 
the warm friend of Tiiomas Oain])bell and of 
Southey, He formed a strong attachment 
to Campbell after tlie ajipearance of the 
^ Pleasures of Hope,’ and acted to him as his 
lielpfiil mentor. Writing to Dr. Currie in 
1802, Campbell says: ‘I liave become ac- 
quainted with Telford the engineer ; a fellow 
of infinite humour and of strong enterprising 
mind. He has almost made me a bridge- 
builder already ; at least he has inspired me 
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with new sensations of interest in the im- 
provement and ornament of our country, 
Telf6rd is a most useful cicerone in London, 
He is so universally acquainted andsopojm- 
lar in his manners that he can introdiice one 
to.all kinds of novelty and all descriptions 
of interesting society/ Campbell is said to 
have been staying with Telford at the Salo- 
iau when writing * Ilohenliiiden,* and to 
ave adopted ‘ important emendations ^ sug- 
gested by Telford (Smtlks, p. .‘584). Telfprd 
became godfather to his eldest son, and be- 
queathed Campbell 5(X)/. Jle left a legacy 
of the same amount to Southey, to whom it 
came very seasonably, and who said of Tel- 
ford, ^ A man more heartily to be liked, more 
worthy to be esteemed and admired, I have 
never fallen in with.’ There is an agreeable 
account by Southey of a tour which he made* 
with Telf(^rd in the highlanjls and far north 
of Scotland in 1810. He records in it the 
vivid impressions made tm him by Telford’s 
roads, bridges, and harbours, and by what 
was then completed of the Caledonian canal. 
Extracts from Soiitliey’s narrative were first 
printed by Dr. Smiles in his * Life of Telford.’ 
Southey’s last coiitribiition to the ^ Quarterly 
Jieview’ fiNfarch 18;^0) was a very genial 
and apprecua^ivtJ article on ’IVlford’s career 
and character. 

Southey’s artich^ was a review of an 
elaborate work wliich appeared in 18.‘58, as 
the * Life of Thomas Telford, Civil Engineer, 
written by liiinself, coutaining a Descriptive 
Narrative of his Professional Labours, 
with aFolio Atlas and Co])per Plates, edited 
by John Hickman, one of bis Executors, 
with a Preface, Supplement, Auuota- 


Navi^ation ; * ill tbo first of these, pr<>sum- 
ably from his want of mathematical k now- 
ledge, he was assisted by A. Nimmoa 

[The personal as distinguished from the pro- 
fessional autobiography of Telford giyenLi' the 
volume edited by Rickman is meagrb, anlffeases 
with his settlement at Shrewsbury,' The one 
great authority for Telford’s biography. i« Dr, 
Smtles’s Life, Isfc ed. 1861; 2nd ed, Ijfifi? (to 
which all the references in the preceding article 
are made). Dr. Smiles threw much new and in- 
teresting light on Telford’s personal character, 
as well as on his professional career, by publish- 
ing for the first time extracts from Telford’s, 
letters to his old schoolfellow In Eskdale, 
Andrew Little of Langholm. There is a valuable 
article by Sir David Brewster on Telford ns an 
engineer in the ‘Edinburgh Review ’for Octo- 
ber 1839. Telford as a road-maker is dealt 
with exhaustively in Sir Henry Parnell’s 
Treatise on Roads, wherein the Principles on 
which Roads should be made are explained and 
illustrated by the Plans, Specifications, and 
Contracts made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq., 
London, 1833.] ‘ . F. E, 

TELYNOG (1840 -1865), Welsh poet. 
[Seo liJvAXs, Tho3Ias.] 

j TEMPEST, PtEPtOE (]6r>3-l'7l7), 

I priiitseller, born at Tong, Yorkshire, in July 
1655, was the sixth son of Henry I’empest 
of Tong by Jiis wife, Mary Dushall, and 
brother of Sir John Tempest, first baronel . It 
is sakl that he was a pupil and assistant of 
Wencoslaus Hollar [q. v.], and some of the 
prints wliich bear his name as the publisher 
have been assumed to be his own work ; but 
there is no actual evidence that he over 
practised engraving. Establishing himself 


lions, and Index.’ In this volume Telford’s 
accounts of Ids various engineering enter- 
prises, great and small, are am])le and 
luminous. Hickman added biographical 
traits and anecdotes of Telford. Tlie sup- 
plement contains many elucidations of his 
professional career and a few of his personal 
character, among the former being bis re- 
ports to parliament, &c., and those of par- 
liamentaiy commissioners under whose su- 
pervision some of the most important of 
his ent(^rpris(»s were executed. In one of 
the ap])eudices his poem on ^ Eskdale ’ is 
reprinted. There is also a copy of his will. 
‘ Some Account of the Inland Navigation 
of the (k)iinty of Salop ’ was contributed by 
'^felford to Archdeacon l^lymley’s ‘ General 
View of the Agriculture of Shropshire’ 
(Ijondon, 180:2). lie also wrote for Sir 


in the Strand as a book and print seller about 
1680, Tempest issued some sets of plates of 
birds ixnd beasts etched by Francis Place and 
John Grillier from drawings by Francis Bar- 
low ; a few mezzotint portraits by Place and 
others, chiefly of royal personages; and a 
translation of C. Hipa’s ‘Iconologia,’ 1709. 
But he is best known by the celebrated ‘ Cryes 
of the City of London,’ which he jiublislied 
in 1711, a series of seventy-four portraits, 
from drawings by Marcellas Laroon the 
elder [q. v.], of itinerant dealers and Other 
remarkable characters who at that time fre- 
quented the streets of the metropolis; the 
plates were jirohably all engraved by John 
Savage (,/f. 1600-1700) [q. v.], whose name 
appears upon one of them. Tempest died 
on 1 April 1717, and was buried at St. Paul’s, 
Oovent Garden, London. There is a mezzo- 


David Brewster’s ‘Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pfedia,’ to the production of wliicli work he 
gave financial assistance, the articles on 
‘ Bridges,’ ‘Civil Architecture,’ and ‘Inland 


tint portrait of him by Place, after G. Hoeras- 
kerk,with tlie motto ‘Cavete vqbis principes/ 
and the figure of a nonconformist minister 
in the ' Cryes ’ is said to represent him. 
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r Redgrave’s 1 h’ct. of Artists; Chalonor Smith’s 
British MCzzot i iito Portraits ; Dodd’s manuscript 
Hist, of Engrjivers in Brit. Miis. (Addit. MS. 
33406) ; uiformation from Major Tempest of 
Broughton Hall.} F. M. O’D. 

T!fesi3?LE, Eabl. rSee Gkakville, Ri- 
chard Temple, 1711-1779.] 

. TEJIJ^LE, HENRy, first Viscount 
J*A,IiMER9Wn(167?P-i1767), bom about 1678, 
wad the oldest survivinjj son of Sir John 
temple, speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons [see under Temple, Sir John]. On 
2J. Sept. 1680, When about seven years old, he 
was appointed, with Luke King, chief remem- 
brancer Of the court of excheq^uer in Ireland, 
for their joint lives, and on King’s death the 
grant was renewed to Temple and his son 
Henry for life (6 June 1716). It 'was then 
worth nearly 2,000/. per annum (Swift, 
Works^ 1883 ed. vi.‘ 416). Temple was 
created, on 12 March 1722-3, a peer of Ire- 
land as Baron Temple of Mount Tenijile, co. 
Sligo, and Viscount Palmerston of Palmer- 
ston, CO. Dublin. lie sat in the English 
House of Commons for East Grinstead, 
Sussex, 1727-34, Bossiney, Cornwall, 1734- 
1741 J and Weobly, Herefordshire, 1741-47, 
and was a supporter of Sir Robert Walpole’s 
administration. In the interest of Walpole 
lie offered Dr. William Webster in 1784 a 
crown pension of 300/. per anninn if lie would 
turn the MVcekly Miscellany’ into a mini- 
sterial paper (Nichols, /wV. Anecdotes, 162). 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams wrote several 
skits upon ‘ Little Broadbottom Palmerston ’ 

( Works, i. ] 89, ii. 265, iii. 36). Ho was cured 
at Bath in 1730 of a severe ill ness (William 
Oliver, Practical Essay on Warm Bathing, 
2nd edit, pp; 60-2), Palmerston added the 
garden front to the house at East Sheen 
(Lysons, i. 371), and greatly im- 

proved the mansion of Broadlands, near Rora- 
sey, Hampshire {Hist. MSS. Comm. 14tJi 
Rep. App. ix. 251). The volume of ‘Poems 
on several Occasions’ (1 736) by Stephen Duck 
[q. V.], the ‘thresher,^ ^^7 Queen 

Caroline, includes ‘A Journey \ o Marlborough, 
Bath,’ inscribed to Viscount Palmerston. 
Part of the poem describes a feast given by 
the peer annually on 30 June to the threshers 
of the village of Charlton, between Pewsey 
and Amesbury, Wiltshire, in honour of 
Duck, a native of that place. The dinner is 
still given every year, and its cost is partly 
provided from the rent of a jnece of land ^ 
given by Lord Palmerston. I 

Palmerston was a correspondent of the ! 
Duchess of Marlborough, and some angry 
lettisrs passed betwetm him and Swift in 
January 1726-6 ( TVorks, 1883 edit. xvii. 2^3- 


29). He helped Bishop Berkeley in his 
scheme concerning tlie island of St. Chris- 
topher {Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. 
p, 242), and he presented to Eton College 
in 1760 four large volumes on heraldry, 
which had been painted for Henry VIII by 
John Tirol {ib. 9th Rep. App. i. 367). He 
died at Chelsea on 10 June 1767, aged 84, ^ 

He married, first, Anne, only daughter of 
Abraham Houblon, governor of the Bank of 
England. She died on 8 Dec. 1736, having, 
had issue, with other children, a soii Henry, 
who married, on 18 June 1786, Elizabeth,, 
eldest daughter of Colonel Lee, whose widow, 
Lady Elizabeth, had become in May 1731 
the wife of Edward Young the poet. Henry 
Temple’s wife died of consumption at Mont-^ 
pellier, on her way to Nice, in October 1736* 
lie was usually considered the Philander, 
and his wife was certainly the Narcissa, of 
Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts ’ (Night iii.) As 
a protest ant she was denied Christian ljurial 
at Montpellier, and was finally buried in the 
old protest ant burial-ground of the Ilotel- 
Dieu at Lyons, 729 livres having been paid 
for permission to inter her remains there 
(Murray, Handbook to France, 1802, ii. 27). 
The widower married, on 12 Sept. 1738, Jane, 
youngest daughter of Sir John Barnard [q.v."|, 
lord mayor of London, and left at his decease, 
on 18 Aug. 1740, Henry Temple, second vis- 
count Palmerston [ q. v.J The first Lord 
Palmerston married as his second wife, 
11 May 1738, Isabella, daughter of Sir 
Francis Gerard, hurt., and relict of Sir John 
Fryer, hart. She died on 10 Aug. 1762. 

[Burke’s Extinct Peerage; Lodge's Irish Peer- 
age, od. Archdall, v. 240-4; Chester’s West- 
minstor Abbey Registers, pp. 7, 382; Johnson’s 
Poets, ed. Cunningham, iii. 330-2.] W. P. C. 

TEMPLE, HENRY, vsecond Viscount 
Palmerston (1739-1802), son of Henry 
Temple (d. 1740) by his second wife, anci 
randson of Henry, first viscount [q. v.], was 
orn on 4 Dec. 1739. At a by-election on 
28 May 1762 he was returned to parliament 
in the interest of the family of B idler for the 
Cornish borough of East Looe, and sat for 
it until 1708. Ho subsequently represented 
the const ituoncies of Southampton ( 1 768-74), 
Hastings (1774-80 and 1780-84), Borough- 
bridge in Yorksliire (1784-90), Newport, Isle 
of Wight (1790-96), and Winchester (1796 
to death). He seconded the address in De- 
cember 1705. Til the same month he was 
appointed to a seat at tlie board of trade. 
From September 1766 to December 1777 lie 
was a lord of the admiralty, and from the 
latter date to tlie accessionof the Rockingham 
ministry in Alarch 1782 he was a lord of the 
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treasury; He was a member of the com- scribed M *a p'rbdi|fiotjfli,|flreat, 
mittee nominated by Lord North in Novem- old-fashioned house^ with ]|^6a6u?^-grounds 
ber 1772 to inquire into the affairs of the of 70 acres, nieces of water, artificW mounts^ 
East India Company, but he did not attain and so forth and their aasemhlio^ fl-t the 
to distinction in political life. town house in Hanorer Square were fanjous 

Throughout his Irfe Palmerston was fond (Dr. Burney, iii. 271-3Jf . No 

of travel, of social lift*, and of the company of schoolboy was ^ so fond of a breaking-up as 
distinguished men. lie was walking with Lord Palmerston is of a junket^-and pieasur- 
Wilkes in the streets of Paris in 1763 when ing.’ Their life is made a * toil of pleasure/ 
the patriot was challenged by a Scotsman Early in April 1 802 Palmerston was very 
serving in the French army. Late in the ill, but ‘in good spirits, cracking his jokes 
same year lie passed through Lausanne, when and reading from morning to night,.’ He 
Gibbon praised li is scheme of travel and pro- died of an ossified throat at his house in 
phesied tliat he would derive gnmt improve- Hanover KSquare, London, on 16 April 1802, 
ment from it. Tlii was elected a member of His widow died at Broadlauds' family 
the Catch Club in 1771, and Gibbon dined seat near Komse^y, Hampshire, wmOhPalmer- 
with him on 20 ]Ma3'^177() at ‘a great dinner &tou had greatly enlarged and adorned) on 
of Catches.^ lie was created a D.C.fi. of 20 Jan. 1805. Bolli of them were buried in 


Oxford on 7 July 1773. At liis first nomina- 
tion on 1 July 1783 for ‘ The Club* he was, 
against .folinson’s opinion, rejected ; but on 
.10 Feb. 1784 he was dul 3 M.dected (Boswell, 
ed. Napier, iv. I(i3). A letter from him in 
1777 is in Garrick’s ‘ Corrospondonce * (ii. 
270 1); Sir Joshua Peviiolds often dined 
at his house, and Palmerston Avas one of the 
)all-bearers at the funerals of Garrick and 
levnolds. Under the will of Sir Joshua 
he had the second choicii of any ])icture 
painted by him, and he sel(‘Ctod the ‘ Infant 
Academy.* 

William Pars [(|, v.] accompanied Palmer- 
ston to the continent in 1767, and made many 
draw i ngs of scenes which t hey v isi t ed, \\* hen 
at Spa t hey met Frances, only daughter of Sir 
Francis Poole, hart., of Pooltj Hall, Chester. 
She was ten years older than Lord. Palmer- 
ston, hut ‘ agreeable, sensible, and so clever,* 
that, although lie desired a fortun(3 and she 
Avas poor, he married licr on 6 Oct. 1767 
(Mrs. Osnoiix, Lrfter.^j p. J74; Notes and 
Queries, 4t]i ser. vii. 340). Slie died at the 
Admiralty, Whitehall, Jjondon, on 1 June 
1769, having liad a daughter horn on 17 May, 
and Avas buried in a vault under the abbey 
cliurch of Homsej", Jlam])shire, A mural 
tablet to her memory, Avitli an inscription in 
prose by her husband, was placed under its 
west Avindow. IJis lines on her death, be- 
ginning with the Avords 

Whoe’er, like me, Avltli trembling anguish brings 
Ilis heart’s whole treasure lofair jlristol’s springs, 

liaA^e been inucli admired, and are often 
attributed to Mason. 

i’almerston niarih^d, as his second wife, at 
Bath, on 5 Jan. 1783, 3Iary, daughter of 
Benjamin Thomas Mee, and sister of Benja- 
min Mee, director of the Bank of England; 
like her hushaiul, she revelled in society. The 
house at Sheen, their favourite resort, is de- 


tho vault under Komsey church, and against 
tlie Avest wall of the nave a monumei^t, by 
Flaxman, Avas erected to their memory! Of 
their large family, the eldest was the states- 
man, Henry John Temple, third viscount 
Palmerston [q. V.] 

Palmerst on’s ‘ Diary in France during July 
and Angmst 1791* was published at Cam- 
bridge in 1885 as an appendix to ‘The Des- 
patches of Earl Gower, English Ambassador 
at Paris’ (ed. O. Browning). 

Verses l>y liord Palmerston are in .Lady 
Millers ‘Poetical Amusements at a Villa 
near Bath* (i. 12,52-7, (>0-3), the ‘ NeAv 
Foundling Hospital for Wit* (i. 51-9), and 
Walpole’s ‘Iloyal and Noble Authors* (ed. 
Park, V. 327 -8). Those in the first of these 
collections are described by Wal])ole as ‘ very 
pretty^ (Zetters, vi. 171), hut they Avere 
ridiculed by Tickell in his satire, '‘The 
Wrejitli of Fashion.* IJ is luczzot int portraits 
Avere sold by CJiristie & Manson in May 
1890; his pictures in Axiril 1891. 

[Lodge’s Irish .Peerage, ed. Archdall, a^. 244 ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Gent. Mag. 1802 i. 
381, 1805 p. 95; Spcuco’s Romsey Church, pp. 
40-2 ; Rrayley and Brit. ton’s Beauties of king- 
land and Wales, vi. 223 ; Pratt’s Harvest Homo, 
i. 78 ; Courtney’s Pari. Rep. of Cornwall, p. 
124; GrenAulle Papers, i. 413-6; Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. i. 382, v, 620, 3rd ser. i. 388 ; 
Walpole’s Journals, 1771-1783, i. 168, ii. 174; 
Choker Papers, i. 17 ; Nicliols’s Lit. Anecdotes, 
vii. 4; Woolfs Warton, p. 84 ; Walpole’s Letters, 
vi. 178, 217, 269-70, vii. 54; Alger’s English- 
men in the French Revolution, x>p. 105-7; Chat- 
ham Corrosp. ii. 360; Lord Minto’s Life, passim; 
Gibbon’s Letters, i. 50,283; Leslie and Taylor’s 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, i. 380, 386, ii. 53, 414, 632, 
636.] W. P. C. 

TEMPLE, TIEN 11 Y JOHN, third Vis- 
count Palmerston in the peerage of fee- 
land (1784-1865), statesman, was the elder 
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, , _ Of Jiatlt.’^ ^JEIe ifr’as boni 

estate, Btdddlands, 
Hai)IOSl^c ^9 0^ 20 Octi 1784. Much of his 
chitdup^ abroad, chiefly m Italy, 

ftt lloVji^ education was be^n by an 
Itali^^)^fu^^ named liavizzotti; but in 
179S .M, ^bntered Harrow, where he rose to 
be a Monijcif^ and thrice * declaimed ’ in 
X^atiial and lEti;elish at speeches in 1800. 
•Althdife ahd Aberdeen were among his 
schoolfellows. In 1800 ho was sent to Edin- 
burgh to board with Bugald Stewart [q. v.] 
and attend lectures. Here, says Lord 
PalnietrstqliXhi a fragment of autobiography 
xvritteh in 1830), ^ I laid the foundation for 
whatever useful knowledge and habits of 
miild I possess.’ Stewart gave him a very 
high character every respect ; and to moral 
qualities ti#e boy added the advantage of a 
strikingly handsome face and figure, which 
afterwairds procured him the nickname of 
* Cupid ’ among his intimates. From Edin- 
burgh he proceeded to Cambridge, where he 
was admitted to St. John’s Collt*ge on 4 April 
1803 i^Ttef/ister of the College^, Dr. Outram, 
afteriyards a canon of Lichfield, was his 
private tutor, and commended his pupil’s 
^ regularity of conduct.’ At the college ex- 
aminations Henry Temple was always in 
the first class, and he seems to have regarded 
the Cambridge studies as somewhat ele- 
mentary after his Edinburgh training. He 
joined the Johuian corps of volunteers, and 
tfiiis early showed his interest, never abated, 
ill the national defences. lie did not raatri- 
vjulato in the university till 27 Jan. 1806, 
and on the same day he proceeded master of 
arts without examination, jure nataliuniy 
ns was then the privilege of noblemen (^Tteg, 
Unit). Cambr.') lly this time ho liad suc- 
'ceedod to the Irish peerage on his father’s 
death on 16 April 1S02. 

In 1806, while still only an ^ inceptor,’ he 
stood in the tory interest for the seat of 
burgess for the university, vacant by the death 
of l*itt, and, though Lord Henry Petty won 
the contest, Palmerston was only seventeen 
votes below Althorp, tlie second candidate. 
In the same year, at the general election, 
he was returned for Horsham at a cost of 
1 ,500/. ; but there was a double return, and 
he was unseated on petition 20 Jan. 1807. 
After again contesting Cambridge University 
in May 1807, and failing by only four votes, 
he soon afterwards found a seat at Newtown, 
Isle of Wight, a pocket borough of Sir 
I^eonard Holmes, who exacted the curious 
stipislkktion that the candidate, oven at elec- 
tions, should ‘ never set foot in the place.’ 

VOL. LVI. 
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the Portbfcnd administifation^ 
speech (3 Feb* 1808) related to a niiVid 
measure. He rose to defend the government 
against an attack directed upon them for 
not laying before the house full papers on 
the recent expedition to Denmark. The 
speech was a vindication of the necessity of 
secrecy in diplomatic correspondence. Al- 
though a rare and only on great occasions 
an eloquent speaker, he was a close observer 
of current political movements, and a journal 
which he kept from 1806 to 1 808 shows that 
he early devoted particular attention to 
foreign aflairs. In October 1800 ihe new 
prime minister, Spencer Ptjrceval, offered Pair 
merston conditionally the choice of the x>ost 
of chancellor of the exchequer, of a j unior 
lordship of the treasury with an understood 
succession to the exchequer, or of secretary 
at war with a seat in the cabinet. The 
young ijian consulted Lord Malmesbury and 
other friends, but he had already made up 
his mind. He clearly realised the dangers 
of premature promotion, and accordingly de- 
clined the higher office, accepting the x)09t 
of secretary at war, but without a seat in 
the cabinet. He was sworn of the privy 
council on 1 Nov. 1809. 

Palmerston entered upon his duties at the 
war office on 27 Oct. 1809, and held his 
post for nearly twenty years (till 1828) 
under the five administrations respectively 
of Perceval, Lord Liverpool, Canning, Lord 
Goderich, and (for a few months) the Duke 
of Wellington. Apparently he was content 
with his work, for ho successively declined 
Lord Liverpool’s oilers of the j)ost of chief 
secretary for Ireland, governor-general of 
India, and the post office with an English 
peerage. Like not a few English stat(3smeii 
of high family and social tastes, lie had at 
that time little ambition, and x)erformed his 
official labours more as a duty to his country 
than as a step to power. He was, in fact, a 
man of fashion, a sportsman, a bit of a dandy, 
a light of Almack’s, and all that this implied ; 
also something of a wit, writing parodies 
for the ‘ New Whig Guide.’ Ills steady at- 
tachment to lus post is the more remarkable, 
since the duties of the secretary at war were 
mainly concerned with dreary financial cal- 
culations, while the secretary for war con- 
trolled the military x>olicy. Palmerston, 
held that it was his business to stand be- 
tween the spending authorities — i.e. the 
secretary for war and the commander-in- 
chief — and the public, and to control and 
economise military expenditure in the best 
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interests of the country without jeopardising 
the utmost efficiency of its troops and de- 
; fences* In the same waf he maintained 

• the bright of entrie tb the closet/ or personal 
^ access to the sovereign, which his prede- 
' ceseor had surrendered in favour of the com- 
' mander-in-chief. Besides asserting the rights 

of his office, Palmerston had a laborious task 
in removing the many abuses which had 
crept into the administration of his depart- 
ment. In the House of Commons he spoke 
only on matters concerning his office, and 
maintained absolute silence upon Liverpool’s 
repressive measures. Some of his official 
reforms excited the animosity of interested 
persons, and a mad lieutenant, Davis, at- 
tempted to assassinate him on the steps of 
the war office on 8 April 1818. Fortunately 
the ball inflicted only a slight wound in 
the hip, and Palmerston, with charact(^ristic 
magnanimity, paid counsel to conduct the 
prisoner’s defence. 

During nearly the whole of his tenure of 
the war office lie sat as a burgess for Cam- 
bridge Univ’ersity, for which he was first 
returned in March 1811, and was re-elected 
ill 1812, 1818, 1820, and 1820, the last time 
after a keen contest with Goiilburn. IJe 
was once more roturnod for Cambridge in 
December 18;J0, but was rejected in the fol- 
lowing year on account of his resolute sup- 
port of parliament ary reform. He complained 
that inembcra of his own government used 
their influence against him, and recorded 
that this was the beginning of his breach 
with the tories. His next seat was Bletch- 
ingley, Surrey (18 July 1881), and when 
this disap])eared in the Reform Act ho was 
returned for South Hampshire (15 Dec. 
1882). Rejected by the South Hampshire 
electors in 1881, he remained without a seat 
till 1 June 1885, when he found a quiet and 
steadfast constituency in Tiverton, of which 
ho continued to be member up to his death, 
thirty years later. 

* With the accession of Canning to power 
in 1827, Palmerston received promises of 
promotion. Although as foreign secretary 
Canning had found his colleague remarkably 
silent, and complained that he could not drag 
^ that three-decker Palmerston into action ’ 
except when his own war department was the 
suhjcid of discussion, the new prime minister 
did not hesitate to place him in the cabinet, 
and even to offer him the office of chancellor 
of the excheqiitjr, as Perceval Iwl done nearly 
twenty years before. The king, however, dis- 
liked Palmerston, and Canning had to revoke 
his promise. Palmerston took the change of 
plan witli his usual good temper ; but when, 
some time afterwards, Canning offered him 


(at the king’s suggestion, he explaine» 1 ) the go- 
vernorship of Jamaica, Palmeraton ‘ laughed 
so heartily ’ in his face that Gteinuiiig looked 
quite put out, and I Tvas grow 

serious again’ (autobibgraphiplBipJS^ 
Ashley’s L\fe of PaftnaraWp# i, 

105-8). Palmerston’s jolly * W ^ ^ 
a thing to be remembered. P^seuily Can- 
ning offered him the govemor^iiiei^lilWp 
of India, as I^ord Liverpool had’qohe 
but it was declined bn the score of diinate aud 
health. After the prime ministei^s sudden 
death (8 Aug, 1827) and the brief admini- 
stration of ' Goody Goderich/ which expired 
six months later [see Robinson, 

John], Canning’s supporters, inclilding Pal- 
merston, resolved ‘ as a party' to Continue 
in the Duke of Wellington’s government. 
The differences, however, between the 
^ friends of Mr. Canning ’ and the older school 
of torios — the ‘pig-tails/ as Palmerston 
called them — were too deep-rooted to permit 
an enduring alliance, ari in four months 
(May 1828), on the pretext of the Ea&f 
Retford bill, the Canningites left the govern- 
ment, as tliey had entered it, ^ as a party.' 

Canning’s influence moulded Palmerston's 
political convictions, especially on. foreign 
policy. Canning's principles governed Pal- 
merston’s conduct of continental relations 
hroiighout his life. The inheritance of a 
lortion of Cauning\s mantle explains the 
solation and independence of I’almerston’s 
•osition duringnearly the w'hole of his career. 
Te never belonged strictly to any party or 
action. Tories thought him too whiggish, 
and whigs suspected him of toryism, and he 
certainly combined some of the principles of 
•i)th parties. Tlie rupture lietween the Can- 
ningites and t]u3 tories threw the former 
nto the arms of the whigs, and after 1828 
Palmerston always acted with them, some- 
inies in combination with the Peelites or 
iberal-conservatives. But though he acted 
.vitli whigs, and liked them and agreed with 
Jiem much more than with the tories (as 
!io wrote to his brother, Sir William Temple, 
18, Jan. 1828), he never was a true whig, 
much less a true liberal. He pledged him- 
self to no party, but judged every question 
on its merits. , 

During the two years of opposition in the 
House of Commons, Palmerston’s attention 
was closely fixe'd upon the continental com- 
plications, especially in Portugal and Greece. 
On 1 June 1829 he made his first great speech 
on foreign affairs, his first public declaration 
of foreign policy, and his first decided ora- - 
torical success. He denounced the govern- 
ment’s countenance of Dom Miguel, lanrwnted 
hat England had not shared with France 
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the honour of okpflling the Hgyptions from 
the More^ atid niiculed the aWrdity of 
d^atiiig Gteece.^.iwhich should contain 
nei^et MWsinorfThebes, nor Marathon, 
nor SaJah^, im Platma, nor Thermopylae, 
nor Mi^s^mgpiMnhome affairs he intenered 
but little ; 't Since 1812 he had consistently 
advpQa^^/^'il '^oted for catholic emoncipar 
tion; he .h'a!^ voted against the dissenters’ 
diisabilitles bill in 1828 because no provision 
had been.jmade on behalf of the Koman 
catholi(iSSf and in the great debate of 1829 
he spoke (i|tMareh) with much spirit on be- 
halx of e^^c|pation> which he predicted, in 
his sabjm&^^way, would ^ give peace to Ire- 
land.’ TPlIS influence and reputation had by 
this , time grown so considerable that the 
Duke of Wellington twice sought his co- 
operation in 1830 as a member of his cabinet ; 
but, aparljlfrom other diflerences, Palmer- 
ston’s advocacy of parliamentary reform 
made, any such alliance impossible. 

When Lord Grey formed his administra- 
tion in 1830 Palmerston became (22 Nov.) 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, and lie 
held the office for the next eleven years con- 
tiuoii^ly, except for the four months (De- 
cember 1834 to April 1835) during which 
Sir Robert Peel was premier. Ilis first 
negotiation was one of the most difficult 
and perhaps the most successful of all. The 
Belgians, smarting under the tyranny of the 
Dutch and inspirited by the Paris revolu- 
tion of July, had risen on 28 Aug. 1830, 
and severed the factitious union of the 
Netherlands which the Vienna congress had 
set up as a barrier against French expansion. 
The immediate danger was that Belgium, 
if defeated by Holland, would appeal to the 
known sympathy of France, and French as- 
sistance might develop into Freucli annexa- 
tion, or at least involve the destruction of 
the barrier fortresses. The Btdgians were 
fully aware of England’s anxiety on this 
point, and played' their cards with skill. 
Lord Aberdeen, who was at the foreign office 
when the revolution took place, wisely sum- 
moned a conference of the representatives of 
the five powers, when it became evident 
that the autocratic states, Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, were all for maintaining the 
provisions of the treaty of 1815, and Russia 
even advocated a forcible restoration of the 
union. They agreed, however, in arranging 
an armistice between the belligerents pend- 
ing negotiations. Palmerston, coming into 
office in November, saw that the Belgians 
could not go longer in double harness, and, 
Buppojjted ^ Prance, ho succeeded within a 
month in inducing the conference to consent 
(20 Dec.) to the independence of Belgium 
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as a neutral state guaranteed by the powers, 
who all pledged themselves to seek na in- 
crease of territory in connection with t)lie 
new arrangement. If it was difficult to get 
the autocratic powers to agree to the sepa*^' 
ration, it wks even harder to persuade Prance; 
to sign the self-den^^ing clause, and the; 
tainment of both obiects is a striking teki« 
mony to Palmerstoms diplomatic skill. The 
articles of peace were signed by the five 
powers on ^ Jan. 1831. The Dutch ac- 
cepted but the Belgians refused them, and, 
in accordance with their policy of playing off 
France against England, they proceeded to 
elect as their king Louis-Philippe’s son, the 
Due de Nemours. Palmerston immediately 
informed the French government that the 
acceptance of the Belgian crown by a French 
prince meant war with England, and he 
prevailed upon the conference still sitting 
in London to agree to reject any candidate 
%vho belonged to the reigning families of the 
five powers. France alone stood out, and 
some irritation w^as displayed at Paris, inso- 
much that Palmerston had to instruct our 
ambassador (15 Feb. 1831) to inform Se- 
bastian! that ^ our desire for peace wdll 
never lead us to submit to affront either 
in language or in act.’ So early had the 
^ Palmorstonian style’ been adopted, Louis- 
Philippe had the sense to decline the offer 
for his son, and, after further opposition, 
the Belgians elected Prince Leopold as their 
king, and accepted the London articles 
(slightly modified in their favour) ou Pal- 
merston’s ultimatum of 29 May. It was now 
the turn of the Dutch to refuse; they re- 
newed the war and defeated the Belgian 
army. France went to the jescue, and the 
dangers of French occupation again con- 
fronted the cabinet. It demanded the finest 
combination of tact and firmness on the part 
of Palmerston to secure on 15 Sept. 1832 
the definite promise of the unconditional 
withdrawal of the French army. On 15 Nov. 
a final act of separation was signed by the 
conference, and, after some demur, accepted 
by Belgium, Holland still held out, and 
Antwerp was bombarded by the French, while 
an English squadron blocked the Scheldt. 
The city surrendered on 23 Dec. 1832 ; the 
French army withdrew according to en- 
gagement; live of the frontier fortresses 
were dismantled without consultation with 
France; and Belgium was thenceforward 
f^e. The independence of Belgium has 
been cited as the most enduring monument 
of Palmerston’s diplomacy. It was the first 
stone dislodged from the portentous fabric 
erected by the congress of Vienna, and the 
change has stoo^d the test of time. Belgium 
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was the only continental state, save lliissia, 
that passed through the storm of 1848 un- 
moved. 

Palmerston had always taken a sym])a- 
thetic interest in the struggle of the Greeks for 
independence, and had opposed in the Wel- 
lington cabinet of 1 8:28, ami afterwards in j)ar- 
liament, the limitation of tlui new state of 
Greece to the Morea. Ife alom? in the cabi- 
net had advocated as early as 18i^7, in Gode- 
rich’s time, th(3 despatch of a J.lritish force 
to drive out Ibrahim l^asha, and had con- 
sistently maintained that llio only frontier 
for Greece against Turkey was the line from 
Volo to Arta which had been recommended 
by Sir Stratford Canning and the other com- 
missioners at Poros, but overruled by Lord 
Aberdeen. When Palmerston came into 
office he sent Sir Stratford on a special 
embassy to Constantinople, and this frontier 
was at last conceded by Turkey on 22 %Tuly 
1832 (Lane-Poole, Life of Stratford Can^ 
ninffy i. 498), 

The troubles in Portugal and Spain en- 
gaged the foreign secretary’s vigilant at- 
tention. Ife had condemned tJie perjury 
of the usurper Miguel while in opposi- 
tion, and when in office he sent him 
peremptory demand for immediate and full 
redness ’ in respect to the British officers im- 
prisoned at Lisbon, which was at once com- 
plied with. On the arrival of Dorn Pedro, 
however, in July 1832, to assert Ids own and 
liis daughter’s interests, Miguel began a series' 
of cruel persecutions and arbitrary terrorism, 
Avhich filled the gaols and produced general 
anarchy. Knglish and French officers W(3rc 
actually maltreated in tlie streets. Both 
countries sent, ships of war to protect tlieir 
subjects, and Dom Pedro was supported by 
a large number of Ji^iiglish volunteers. Pal- 
merston hoped to work upon the moderate 
ministry in Spain, which had just replaced 
the ‘ apostolicals,’ and induce tliem to co- 
operate in getting rid of Dom Miguel, 'whose 
court was a rallying point for their opponents, 
and in sending Dom Pedro back to Brazil, 
lie founded this hope partly on the analogy 
between Spain and Portugal in the disputed 
succession, a daughter and a rival uncle 
being the problem in each case. Accord- 
ingly ho sent Sir Stratford Canning on a 
s])ecial mission to Madrid, near the close of 
1832, to propose ‘ the establishment of Donna 
Maria on the throne as queen [of Portugal], 
and the relinquishment by Dom Pedro of 
his claim to the regency during the minority 
of his daughter’ (IJfe of Stratford Canning y 
ii, 25). Tliough Queen Christina of Spain 
was favourable, Canning found the king, 
Ferdinand VII, and his minister, Zea Ber- 


mudez, obdurate, and returned U* Fngland 
without accomplishing his purpos<‘. Before 
tJiis Palmerston’s Portuguese polk y had been 
censured in the House of liOrd but tlio 
commons had approved 1 lie suppoi i of Donna 
i Maria and const it iitionalisui, and rei^ognised 
! that our friendly and almost pro! (*ctivu n^la- 
j lions with Portugal justified our interference. 
The death of Fm’dinand, on 29 Sept. 1832), 
created in Spain, as was foreseen, a sitna- 
j tion closely paralhd to that in Tortugal. 

I Ferdinand, with the consent of tlie corles, 
i had repealed the pragmat ic sanction of 1713 
I in favour of his daughter Isabella, who thus 
became queen; wliile her uncle, Don Carlos, 
like Miguel in Portugal, denied the validity 
of her succession, and claimed the throne for 
himself. In this double crisis Palmerston 
played wliat he rightly called ^ a great stroke.’ 
By his sole exertions a quadruple alliance 
was constituted by a treaty signed oti 22 April 
1834 by England, France, Spain, tod Por- 
tugal, in which all four powers pledged them- 
selves to expel both Miguel and Carlos (torn 
the peninsula. lie wrote in high glee (to 
his brother, 21 April 1834): carried it 

through the cabinet by a coup de main,'* Be- 
yond its immediate purpose, he hoped it 
would ^ serve as a powerful counterpoise to 
the holy alliance.’ The mere rumour was 
enough for the usurpers : IVliguel and Carlos 
fled from the peninsula. But France soon 
showed signs of defection. Palmerston 
seems to have wounded the sensibility of 
old Talley,’ as he called him; and Talley- 
rand, on his return to Paris in 1835, is said 
to have avenged this bysettingliOuis-Philippe 
against him. The late cordiality vanished, 
and Spain was again plunged in anarchy. 4’ho 
presence of a Britisli squadron on the coast and 
the landing of an auxiliary legion under De 
Ijacy Evans did little good, and aroused very 
liostile criticism in England. Sir II. Har- 
diiige moved an address to the king cen- 
suring the employment of British troops in 
Spain without a declaration of war; but 
after three nights’ debate Palmerston got 
up, and in a fine speech lasting three liours 
turned the tables on his opponents, and 
carried the house completely with him. The 
government had a majority of thirty-six, and 
the minister was cheered ^riotously.’ His 
Spanish policy had achieved something. ^ The 
Carlist cause failed,’ as he said ; ‘ the cause 
of the constitution prevailed,’ and ho had also 
defeated the schemes of Dom Miguel in 
Portugal. 

If France showed little cordiality towards 
the end of the Spanish negotiations, s^ie was 
much more seriously hostile to Palmerston’s 
eastern policy, and that policy has been more 
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severt'ly criticised than perhaps any other 
part of his mnnagement of foreign affairs. 
Ilis constant support of Turkey lias been 
censured as an n pholding of barbarism against 
civilisation. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that Pal iiicrst on’s tenure of the foreign 
office from 18‘J0 to 1841 coincided with the 
extraordinary revival and reforming effort? 
of that energetic and courageous sultan 
Mahmud IT, Avhen many statesmen enter- 
tained saiiguiru' hopes of tlui regeneration of 
Turkey. Palne rston himself did not believe 
that tile Ottoman empire was decaying; on 
the contrary, ho held that ten years of peace 
might convert it into ‘a rospectahlo power’ 
(letters to If. Bulwer, 22 Sept. 1838, 1 Sept. 
1839). Besides this hope, he was firmly con- 
vinced of the paramount importance of main- 
taining a barrier between liussia and the 
Mediterranean, Russia, however, was not 
the’^only danger. The ‘eastern question’ of 
that time presented a new feature in the for- 
midable antagonism of a great vassal, Mo- 
hammed All, the pasha of Egypt. The first 
phase of , his attack upon the sultan, culmi- 
nating in the victory of Koniya (December 
1832)^ was carried out without any inter- 
ference by Palmerston. lie foresaw indeed 
that unless the powers intervened, Russia 
would undertake the defence of Turkey by 
herself ; buthefailed to convince Lord Grey’s 
cabinet of the importance of succouring the 
Porte. Turkey, deserted by England and 
by France (who, imbued with the old Na- 
poleonic idea, encouraged the pasha), was 
forced to appeal to Russia, who willingly sent 
fifteen thousand troops to Asiatic Turkey, 
compelled Ibrahim to retire, and saved Con- 
stantinople. In return the tsar exacted from 
the sultan the treaty of Unkiar Skelesi on 
8 July 1833, by which Russia acquired the 
right to interfere in defence of Turkey, and 
the Black Sea was converted into a Russian 
lake. Palmerston in vain protested both at 
Constantinople and at St. I’etersburg, and 
even sent the Mediterranean squadron to 
cruise off the Dardanelles. Henceforward 
his eyes were open to the aggrandising policy 
of Russia and her hostile influence not only 
in Europe but in Persia and Afghanistan, 
which brought about Burnes’s mission and 
the beginning of the Afghan troubles. In 
spite of his suspicion of Russia, however, on 
his retu^ to office in 1835 under Melbourne, 
after Peel’s brief administration, Palmerston 
found it necessary in 1840 to enter into an 
alliance with the very power he suspected, 
in the very quarter to which his suspicions 
chiefly pointed. 

'rtie cause lay in tlie increasing alienation 
of France, The policy of Loiiis-Philippe 
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and Thiers was to give Mohammed Ali a 
free hand, in the hope (as R6musat admitted) 
that Egypt might become a respectable 
second-class power in the Mediterranean, 
bound in gratitude to support France in the 
contest with England that was anticipated 
by many observers, l^ilmerston had tried to 
induce J^rance to join him in an engagement 
to defend "Turkey by sea if attacked ; but be 
had failed to bring the king or Thiers to his 
view, and their and ►Soult’s response to his 
overtures bred in him a profound distrust of 
Louis-Rhilippe and his advisers. AVhen, 
therefore, the Egyptians again overran Syria, 
delivered a crushing blow to the Turks at the 
battle of Nezib on 25 June 1839, and by the 
treachery of the Turkish admiral obtained 
possession of the Ottoman fleet, Palmerston 
abandoned all thoughts of joint action with 
France, and opened negotiations with Russia. 
Inaction meant dividing the Ottoman empire 
into two parts, of which one would be the 
satellite of France, and the other the depen- 
dent of Russia, while in both the interests 
and influence of England would be sacri- 
ficed and her prestige humiliated (to Lord 
Melbourne, 6 July 1840). Russia received his 
proposals with eagerness. Nothing was more 
to the mind of Nicholas than to detach Great 
Britain from her former cordial uhderstand- 
ing with Louis-Philippe, and friendly nego- 
tiations rapidly arranged the quadrilateral 
treaty of 15 July 1840, by which England, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia agreed with the 
Porte to drive hack the Egyptians and to 
pacify the Levant. 

Palmerston did not carry his quadrilateral 
alliance without considerable opposition. In 
the cabinet Lords Holland and Clarendon, 
and later I^ord John Russell, were strongly 
against him : so, as afterwards appeared, was 
IVtelbourne ; so was the court ; and so was 
Lord Granville, tlie ambassador at Paris. 
Palmerston, however, was resolute, and placed 
his resignation in Melbourne’s hands as the 
alternativetoaccex)ting his policy (Grevillb, 
Journal y pt. ii, vol. i. p. 308). Ultimately the 
measure was adopted by the majority of the 
cabinet. The fears which had been ex- 
pressed that Mohammed Ali, with French 
encouragement, was too strong for us, and 
that France would declare war, proved 
groundless. Palmerston had throughout 
maintained that Alohammed Ali was not 
nearly so strong as he seemed, and that Louis- 
Philippe was ‘ not the man to run amuck, 
especially without any adequate motive ’ (to 
II. Bulwer, 21 July 1840). Everything he 
prophesied came true. Beyrout, Sidon, and 
St. Jean d’Acre were successively taken by the 
British fleet under Charles Napier between 
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September and November 1840; Ibrahim was 
forced to retreat to Egypt, and Mohammed 
Ali was obliged to accept (11 Jan, 1841) 
the hereditary jpashaship of Egypt, without 
an inch of Syria, and to restore tlie Turkish 
fleet to its rightful owner. ‘ Palmerston 
is triumphant/ wrote Greville reluctantly ; 
* everything has turned out well for him. 
He is justified by the success of his opera- 
tions, and by the revelations of Thiers and 
R^tnusat ’ (/.c. i. 354). French diplomacy 
failed to upset these arrangements; ana, 
when the Toulon fleet was strengthened in 
an ominous manner, Palmerston retorted by 
equipping more ships, and instructed (22 Sept. 
1840) Biilwcr, the charge d’affaires at Paris, 
to tell Thiers, ‘ in the most friendly and in- 
offensive manner possible, that if France 
throws down the gauntlet we shall not refuse 
to pick it up/ Sloharamed Ali, he added, 
would ^ just be chucked into the Nile/ The 
instruction was only too ‘ Palmerstonian’ — 
neglect of the forms of courtesy, of the 
suaviter in modo^ was his great diplomatic 
fault — but it had its offoct. The risk of a 
diplomatic rupturti with France vanished, 
and the success of the naval campaign in the 
Levant conviricod Louis-Philippe, and led 
to the fall of Thiers and the succession of 
^ Guizot the cautious.’ In the settlement of 
the Egyj)tiau question l*aliuorstoii refused 
to allow France to Jiave any voice; she would 
not join when sJie was wanted, and she 
should not meddle when she was not wanted 
(to Gram ille, 30 Nov. 1840). There was an 
injudicious flavour of revenge about this ex- 
clusion, and Palmerston’s energetic language 
undoubtedly irritated Louis-Philippe, and 
stung him to the jioint of paying Kngland 
oft' })y the treachery of the Spanish mar-, 
riages ; hut it is admitted even by Greville 
that Palmerston boro himself with great mo- 
desty after his triumph over France, and let 
no sign of exultation escape him {lor, cit, 
i. 370). The parties to the quadruple alli- 
ance concluded a convention on 13 July 
1841 by which Mohammed Ali was recog- 
nised as hereditary pasha of Egy]>t under 
the definite suzerainty of the sultan, the 
Bosporus and Dardanelles were closed to 
ships of war of every nation, and Turkey 
was x)laced formally under the protection 
of the guaranteeing powers. The treaty of 
Unkiar 8kelesi was wiped out. 

With the first so-called ‘ opium war’ with 
China the Iiome government had scarcely 
anything to do. Their distance and igno- 
rance of Chinese policy throw the matter into 
the hands of the local authority. Palmerston, 
like the chief superintendent, of course dis- 
avowed any protection to opium smuggling, 


! but when Commissioner Lindeclartd war by 
banishing every foreigner from Chinese soil, 
there was nothing for it but to cari\ the con- 
test to a satisfactory conclusion, f i raharo’s 
motion of censure in April 1840 wus easily 
defeated, and the annexation of Iloi g-Kong 
and the opening of five ports to foreign trade 
were important commercial acquisitions. 
Meanwhile to Palmerston’s efiprts was due 
the slave trade convention of the European 
powers of 1841, There was no Oljject for 
which Palmerston worked harder 
his career than the suppression: of the slave. ; 
trade. He frequently spoke on subject 
in the House of Commons, where aboli- 
tion of slavery was voted in 1888 at a cost 
of twenty millions; ‘a splendid instance>Vhe 
said, ' of generosity and justice, unexampled 
in the history of the world.’ 

By his conduct of foreign affairs from 1880 
to 184X (continuously, except for the brief 
interval in 1834-5 during which Peel held 
oflico) Palmerston, ^ without any following 
in parliament, and without much influence 
in the country, raised the prestige of England 
throughout llluropo to a height which it had 
not occupied since Waterloo. Pie had created 
Belgium, saved Portugal and Spain from 
absolutism, rescued Turkey from Russia, and 
the highway to India from France’ (Sanbeks, 
Life, p. 79). When he came into office he 
found eigliteen treaties in force ; when ho left 
he had added fourteem more, some of the flrvst 
magnitude. A strong foreign policy had 
proved, moreover, to bo a policy of peace. 
Apart from the concerns of his department, 
Palmerston, as was his custom, took little 
part in the work or talk of the House of Com- 
mons. His reputation was far greater abroad 
than at home. The most important pe.*- 
soniil event of these years wAs his marriage, 
on 11 Dec. 1839, to Lord Melbourne’s sister, 
the widow of Plarl Cowper. This lady, by her 
charm, intellect, tact, and experience, lent a 
powerful support to her husband, and tbo 
informal diplomatic work accomplished at 
her salon prepared or supplemented the in- 
tervie^ys and transactions of the foreign 
office. 

In opposition from 1841 to 1846, during 
Peel’s administration, Palmerston took a 
larger share in the debates in the House of 
Commons. His periodical reviews of foreign 
policy were looked forward to with appre- 
hension by the tory government ; for while 
he said that ministers were simply ' living 
upon out; leavings,’ and ^ carousiug upon the 
provisions they found in the larder/ he saw 
nothing but danger in Lord Aberdeen’s ^anti- 
quated imbecility’ and timid use of these 
‘ leavings he said the government ‘ purchased 
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t eraporary security by lasting sacrifices/ and i 
lie demMinced tlic habit of making concessions 
(as in thi) Ashburton treaty with America) 
as fatal to a nation’s interests, tranquillity, 
and honour. It was rumoured that he sup- 
ported , these opinions by articles in the 
‘Morning Chronicle;’ and, though he 
denied this A\^hen in office, Aberdeen and 
Greville certainly attributed many of the 
most vehement ^ leaders ’ to him when he 
was * out ’ (Gbbvillb, Journal^ pt. ii. voL i. 
,p. 827, voL ii. pp. 105, 109, &c0 la home 
he wha a free-trader, as he understood 
it, though he advocated a fixed duty on corn ; 
he supported his intimate friend Lord Ashley 
(afterwards Shaftesbury) in his measures for 
the regulation of women’s ai^d children’s 
labour and the limiting of hours of work in 
factories, and voted in 1845 for the May- 
nooth bill. 

On 26 June 1846 Peel was defeated on 
the Irish coercion bill and placed his resig- 
nation in the hands of the queen. The new 
prime minister, Lord John Kussell, naturally 
invited Palmerston to resume the seals of 
the foreign office, though the appointment 
was not made without apprehensions of his 
stalwart policy. For the third time he took 
up the threads of diplomacy in Downing 
Street on 3 J uly 1 846. The afiairs of Switzer- 
land were then in a serious crisis : the federal 
diet on 20' July declared the dissentient Son- 
derbund of the seven Homan catholic cantons 
to be illegal, and in September decreed the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from the country ; 
civil war ensued. France suggested armed 
intervention and a revision of the federal 
constitution by the powers. Palmerston re- 
fused to agree to any use of force or to any 
tinkering of the constitution by outside 
powers ; he was willing to join in mediation 
on certain conditions, but he wished the 
Swiss themselves, after the dissolution of 
the Sonderbund, to modify their constitution 
in the mode prescribed in their federal pact, 
as guaranteed by the powers. His chief 
object in debating each point in detail was 
to gain time for the diet, and jpre vent Franco 
or Austria finding a pretext lor the invasion 
of Switzerland. In this he succeeded, and, I 
in spite of the sympathy of France and j 
Austria with the seven defeated cantons, the 
policy advocated by England was carried out, ! 
the Sonderbund was abolished, the Jesuits [ 
expelled, and the federal pact re-established. 
Palmerston’s obstinate delay and prudent 
advice materially contributed to the preser- 
vation of Swiss independence. 

Meanwhile Louis-Philippe, who was am- 
bitious of a dynastic union between France 
and Spain, avenged himself for Palmerston’s 
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eastern policy of 1840. He had promised 
Queen victoria, on her visit to him at the 
Chateau d’Eu in September 1843, to delay 
the marriage of his son, the Due de Mont- 
pensier, with the younger infanta of Spain 
until her elder sister, the queen of Spain, 
was married and had issue. At the same 
time the pretensions to the young queen’s 
hand alike of Prince Albert’s brother Ernest, 
duke of Saxe-Coburg, and of the French 
king’s eldest son were withdrawn, and it 
was agreed that a Spanish suitor of the 
Bourbon line should be chosen — either Firan^ 
cisco de Paula, duke of Cadiz, or his brother 
Enrique, duke of Seville. On 18 July 1846 ; 
Palmerston, having just returned to the 
foreign office, sent to the Spanish minister . 
an outspoken despatch condemning their 
misgovemment, and there fell into the error 
of mentioning the Duke of Coburg with the 
two Spanish princes as the suitors from 
whom the Spanish qmeen’s husband was to 
be selected. The French ambassador in 
London protested, and Coburg’s name was 
withdrawn. But Louis-Philippe and his 
minister Guizot,, in defiance of the agree- 
ment of the Chateau d’Eu, made Palmer- 
ston’s despatch the pretext for indtmendent 
action. They arranged that the Duke of 
Cadiz, although Louis-Philippe knew him to 
be unfit for matrimony, should be at once 
united in marriage to the Spanish queen, 
and that that marriage and the marriage of 
i the Due de Montpensier with the younger 
j infanta should be celebrated on the same 
I day. Both marriages took place on 10 Oct. 

, {^Annual Meg, 1847, p. 396 ; D’Hausson- 
VILLE, Politique Exterieure de la France^ 
i. 166 ; Alison, vii. 600 et seq. ; Spencer 
j Walpole, v. 534; Granier deCassagnao, 

' Chute de Louis-Philippe^, The result was 
1 that the Orleanist dynasty lost the support 
of England, its only friend in Europe, and 
thereby prepared its own fall. 

From the autumn of 1846 to the spring of 
1847 Palmerston was anxiously engaged in 
dealing with the Portuguese imbroglio. His 
sending the fleet in November to coerce the 
rebellious junta and to re-establish the 
queen on conditions involving her return 
from absolutism to her former constitutional 
system of government, though successfully 
emjcted witli the concurrence of France and 
Spain and the final acceptance of Donna 
Maria, was much criticised ; but the motions 
of censure iu both houses of parliament col- 
lapsed ludicrously. Palmerston’s defence was 
set forth in the well-considered memorandum 
of 25 March 1847. 

The troubles in Spain and Portugal, 
Switzerland and Cracow (against whose 

« c 4 
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annexation by Austria he earnestly pro- 
tested) were trifles compared with the 
general upheaval of the ‘year of revolu- 
tions/ Palmerston was not taken by sur- 
prise; he had foreseen sweeping changes and 
reforms, though hardly so general a mov^ 
.,ment as actually took place. In an admi- 
rabW circular addressed in January 1/ 
to the British representatives in Italy, 
urged them to impress upon the^ Italian 
rulers the dangerous temper of the times, 
and the risk of persistent obstruction of 
reasonable reforms. In this spirit he had 
sent Lord Minto in 1847 on a special mis- 
sion to the sovereigns of Italy to warn and 
prepare them for the popular jud^ent to 
come; but the mission came too late; the 
‘ Young Italian ’ party was past control, and 
the princes were supine or incapable. Pal- 
merston’s personal desire was for a kingdom 
of Northern Italy, from the Alps to the 
Adriatic, under Charles Albert of Sardinia, 
combined with a confederation of Italian 
states ; and he was convinced that to Austifia 
her Italian provinces were really a source of 
. weakness — ‘ the heel of Achilles, and not 
the shield of Ajax/ lie was out in his 
reckoning for Italian independence by some 
ten years, but even he could not foresee the 
remarkable recuperative power of Austria, 
whovse system of government (an ‘old woman,’ 
a ‘ European China ’) he abhorred, though he 
fully recognised the importance of her em- 
pire as an element in the European equili- ! 
brium. Throughout the revolutionary tur- 
moil his sympathies were frankly on the side 
of ‘oppressed nationalities,' and his advice 
was always exerted on behalf of constitu- 
tional as against absolutist principles ; but, 
to the surprise of his detractors, he main- 
tained a policy of neutralit}^ in diplomatic 
action, and left each state to mend its affairs 
in its own way. ‘ lOvery post,’ he wrote, 

‘ sends me a lamenting minister throwing 
himself and his country upon England for 
help, which I am obliged to tell him we 
cannot afford liim/ The chief exception to 
this rule was his dictatorial lecture to the 
queen of Spain on 10 March 1848, which was 
indignantly returned, and led to Sir II. I^, 


palliate such a breach of neutrality; but 
Palmerston's disgust and indignation were 
so widely shared by Englishmen Ijiat when 
he was brought to book in the comm^ )ns, his 
defence, in ‘a slashing impudent speech' 
(Gbbvillb, Journal^ pt. ii. voh Hi. p- 277), 
completely carried the house w^tjiii Jhu^. ^His 
eflbi^s in conjunction with to 

between Austria and Sardinia. 
effect beyond procuring slighuy b^jl^r tei^s 
of peace for the latter ; out the Hto^ia 
Massimo d’Axeglio's grateful letter of thitoka 
(Au^st 1849) showed how they weie ap^ 
precieted in Italy, and a result of this sym- 
pathy appeared later in the Sardinian con- 
tingent in the Crimean war. 

The French revolution of Februai^ 1848 
found no cold' reception from Palmerston. 
‘ Our principles of action,' he instructed Lord 
Normanby on 26 Fob., ‘are to acknowledge 
whatever rule may be established with ap- 
parent prospect of permanency, but noue 
other. We desire friendship and extended 
commercial intercourse with France, and 

f eace between France and the rest of Europe ' 
le fully trusted Lamartine’s sincerity and 
pacifle intentions, and used his influence at 
foreign courts on his behalf. One result was 
seen in Lamartine’s chilly reception of Smith 
O’Brien’s Irish deputation ; and the value of 
Palmerston's exert ioUs in preventing fric- 
tion between the powers and the French pro- 
visional government was warmly attested 
by the sagacious king of the Belgians, who 
stated (3 Jan. 1849) that this policy had 
assisted the French government in ‘ a system 
of moderation which it could but with great 
difficulty have maintained if it had not been 
acting in concert with England.’ 

The rigours adopted by Austria in sup- 
pressing the rebellions in Italy and Hungary 
excited England’s indignant ‘disgust,^ as 
Palmerston bade Lord Ponsoiiby tell Prince 
Schwarzenberg ‘ openly and decidedly.’ 
When Kossuth and other defeated leaders of 
the Hungarian revolution, with over three 
thousand Hungarian an3 Polish followers, 
took refuge in Turkey in August 1849, the 
ambassadors of Austria and llussia de- 
manded their extradition. On the advice of 


Bulwer’s dismissal from Madrid ; but even 
here the fault lay less with the principal 
than with the agent (who was not instructed 
to show the despatch, much less to publish it 
in the Spanish opposition papers), though 
l^almerst on’s loyalty to his oflicer forbade 
the admission. Another instance of indis- 
creet interference was the permission given 
to the ordnance of Woolwicui to supply arms 
indirectly to tlie Sicilian insurgents. Only 
the unmitigated brutalities of ‘Bomba 'could 


Sir Stratford Canning, supported by the 
French ambassador, the sultan declined to 
give up the refugees. The A ustrian and Rus- 
sian representatives at the Porte continued 
to insist in violent and imperious terms, and 
on 4 Sept. IMnce Michael Iladzivil arrived 
at Constantinople charged with an ultima- 
tum from the tsar, announcing that the 
escape of a single refugee would be taken as 
a declaration of war. The Turkish gove«n- 
ment, in great alarm, sought counsel with 
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the ‘Great Elclii/aiid Sir Stratford Canning 
[q^. V.] took upon himself the responsibility of 
advising resolute resistance, ana, in conjunc- 
tion with his French colleague, allowed the 
Porte to understand that in the event of war 
Turkey would have the support of England 
and :?ranc6 (LaNB-PooLB, Life of Stratford 
Gaming^ Upon this the imperial 

a^bhasAdoj^ broke on diplomatic relations 
w^t^ tk^^rte. Palmerston at oime Ruined 
of the cabinet to support Turkey 
in hfr ge&arbUB action, and to makefliendly 

^ itations at Vienna and Petersburg 
to induct the emperors ‘not to press the 
Sultan to' do that which a regard for his 
honour and the common dictates of humanity 
forbid him to do/ At the same time the 
English and French' squadrons were in- 
structed to move up to the Dardanelles with 
orders to go to the aid of the sultan if he 
should invite them (to S. Canning, 2 Oct. 
1849). Palmerston was' careful to explain 
to Baron Brunnow that this step was in no 
sense a threat, but merely a measure ‘ to pre- 
vent accidents,’ and to ‘ comfort and support 
the sultan ‘ like holding a bottle of salts 
to the nose of a lady who had been frightened.’ 
He was fully conscious, however, of the 
gravity of the situation, and prepared to go 
all lengths in support of Tuikey, ‘ let who 
will be against her ’ (to l^onsonby, 6 Oct. 
1849). Firm language and the presence of 
the fleets brought the two emperors to 
reason, and in a fortnight Austria privately 
intimated that the extradition would not be 
insisted on. 

Palmerston’s chivalrous defence of the 
refugees brought him great renown in Eng- 
land, which his imprudent reception of a 
deputation of London radicals, overflowing 
with virulent abuse of the two (3mperors, did 
nothing to diminish. Ihe ‘judicious bottle- 
holder,” as he then styled himself, was the 
most popular man in the country (cf. cartoon 
in 6Dec. 18/)1). The ‘Pacifico aflair,’ 
which occurred shortly afterwards, tested his 
popularity. Two British subjects, Dr. George 
Finlay [q. v.] and David Pacifico [q. y.], had 
laid claims against the Greek government 
for injuries suliered by them at the liands of 
Greek subjects. The Greek government re- 
pudiated their right to compensation. Conse- 
quently Admiral Sir William Parker [q. v.J 
blockaded* the Pireeus in January 18150. The 
claims ■W&e clear, and force was used only 
after every diplomatic expedient had been 
exhausted. * It is our long forbearance, and 
not our precipitation, that deserves remark,’ 
said Palmerston. The French government 
ofFer^to mediate, but on 21 April the French 
mediator at Athens, Baron Qros, threw up his 
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mission as hopeless. The coercion of Greece 
by the Englisn fleet was renewed (25 April), 
and the Greek government compelled to ac- 
cept England’s terms (26 April), The re- 
newed blockade of the Pireeus was held by 
France to be a breach of an arrangement 
made in London on 18 April between Pal- 
kierston and the French ambassador, Oronyh 
d| Lhuya. It seems that the prqmntne)i» of 
action taken at Athens by Aamjral Pl^rker 
and by *!^omas (afterwarfs Sir Thomi^l ; 
Wyse Lq.v,],i^e British miQister at 
who was not informed of the negotiatioxm in 
London, was not foreseen by the foreign 
secretary. It had, howdver, been understem ; 
all along that, if French mediation fitiled, 
coercionmiffht be renewed without further rer 
ference to the home government (Grbyillb, 
Journal^ pt. ii. vol. in. p. 334), The French* 
government seized the opportunity to fix a 
uarrel upon England in order to make a 
ecent figure before the warlike party in the 
assembly at Paris. With a great show of 
offended integrity, and expressly on the 
queen’s birthday, they recalled Drouyn de 
Jjhuys from London, and in the chambers 
openly taxed the English government with 
duplicity. Those who understood French 
politics were not deceived, ‘ Oh, it’s all non- 
sense,’ said the old Duke of Wellington; 
and Palmerston did not think it even worth 
while to retaliate by recalling Lord Nor- 
manby from Paris. He hastened, on the con- 
trary, to conciliate French susceptibilities by 
consulting Gqizot in the final settlement of 
some outstanding claims upon Greece, and 
the storm blew over. The House of Lords 
indeed censured him by a majority of thirty- 
seven, on Lord Stanley’s motion on 17 June, 
su])ported by Aberdeen and Brougham; but 
in the commons Roebuck’s vote of confidence 
was carried in favour of the government by 
forty-six. The debate, which lusted four nights, 
was made memorable by the brilliant speeches 
of Gladstone, Cockburn,and Peel, who spoke 
for the last time, for his fatal accident hap- 
pened next day ; but the chief honours fell to 
Palmerston. In his famous ‘ civis Komanus ’ 
oration he for more than four hours vindi- 
cated his whole foreign policy with a breadth 
of view, a tenacity of logical argument, a 
moderation of tone, and a height of eloquence 
which the house listened to with rapture and 
interrupted with volleys of cheers. It was 
the greatest speech he ever made ; ‘ a most 
able and temperate speech, a speecli which 
made us all proud of tm^ man who delivered 
it,’ said Sir Robert Peel, generous to the 
last. It ‘ was an extraordinary eflbrt,’ wrote 
Sir George C. Lewis (to Sir E. Head, Letters^ . 
p. 227). ‘ He defeated the whole conserva- 
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five party, protectionists, and IVelites, sup- 
ported by tlie extreme radicals, and backed 
by the “ Times and all the organised forces 
of foreign di]»loiiiacy.’ Palmerston came 
through tlie lobby with a triuinjdiaiit ma- 
jority, and tlie conspiracy of foreign powers 
and hhiglish factions to overt lirow him had 
only made him, as he said liimself, ‘for the 
present the most ])opular minister that for 
a ver}" long coiirst* of time has held my 
office.’ For the first time he bi'came ‘the 


once sanctioned ‘be not arbitrarily altered 
or modified by the minister’ on pain of dis- 
missal (Ashley, Life^ ii. 219). KalmcTston 
did not resign at once, because lie under- 
stooil tliat the memorandum wascoufideiitial 
between Lord Jolin Husaell and himself, and 
he did not wisli to jiuhlisli to the house and 
country what had t lie air of a pers< »nal dispul 
i bet ween a ministi^r and liis sovereign (/?>. ii. 

I 226-7). He proti\sted to Prince Albert that 
! it. was not in him to intend the slij^htest dis- 


man of the people,’ ‘the most popular man 
in the country,’ said Lord Hrey ((Lievillb, 
/.c. p. 647 ), and was clearly marked out as 
the future liead of the government. 

l^almorston’s constant activity and dis- 
position to tender advice or mediation in 
European disputes procured him the repu- 
tation of a universal intermeddler, and the 
blunt vigour of some of his despatches and 
diplomatic instructions conveyed a pugna- 
cious impression which led, to the nickname 
of ‘ firebrand ; ’ while his jaunty, confident, 
off-hand air in the house gave a totally 
false impression of levity and indifference to 
serious issues. That he made numerous 
enemies abroad by his truculent stylo and 
stubborn tenacity of purpose is not to be 
denied ; but the enmity of foreign statesmen 
is no proof of a mistaken English policy, 
and the result of his strong policy was peace. 
Just when he was at the height of his power 
and popularity as foreign minister an event 
happened which had not been unforeseen by 
those acquainted with the court. During 
the years he had held the seals of the foreign 
ofiice under Lord Melbourne he had been 
allowed to do as he pleased in his own de- 
partment. He exerted ‘ an absolute despo- 
tism at the F. O. . . . without the slightest 


I respect to tin? quetni, pleaded t,*xtr'’nie pres- 
! sure of urgent business, and promised to 
[ comply with lim* majesty’s instructions. Hut 
sijtteeii years’ management of the foreign 
i relations of England may well Iira e bred a 
I self-confidence and decision which brooked 
with difficulty the control of less experienced 
persons, and it would not be easy (if it were 
necessary) to absolve Palmerston from the 
charge of independence in more than the 
minor affairs of his office. Many instances 
occurred both before and after the queeii^s 
‘ memorandum/ and it is clear that from . 
1849 onwards the court was anxious to rid 
itself of the foreign minister, and that 
eventually Lord John Russell resolved to 
exert his authority on the first pretext. The 
one he chose was flimsy enough (Gkbville, 
Journal^ pt. ii. vol. iii. p.430; MalmbsbtTry, 
Memoirs^ i. 301). In unofficial conversation 
with Count Walewski, the French ambassa- 
dor, Palmerston expressed his approval of 
Louis Napoleon’s coup (VS tat of 2 iW. 1851, 
and fortius ho was curtly dismissed from office 
by Lord John Russell on the 19th, and even 
insulted by the offer of the lord-lieutenancy 
of Ireland. The pretext was considerably 
weakened by the fact that Lord John him- 
self an4 several members of his cabinet had 


control, and scarcely any interference on the 
part of his colleagues ’ (Qreville, Journal^ 
pt. ii. vol. i. p. 298). He created, in fact, an 
imjterium in iviperio^ which, however well 
it worked under his able rule, was hardly 
likely to commend itself to a more vigilant 
prime minister, or to a court which con- 
(ieived the regulation of foreign affairs to be 
its peculiar jirovince. (In several occasions 


expressed similar opinions of the coup <Vetat 
to the same person at nearly the same time ; 
but the theory seems to have been that an 
expression of approval from the foreign 
secretary to the French representative, 
whether official or merely ‘officious/ meant a 
great deal more than the opinions of other 
members of the government. ‘ There wati a 
Palmerston,’ said Disraeli, and the clubs 


l^almerston had taken upon himself to des- 
patch instructions involving serious ques- 
tions of policy without consulting the crown 
or his colleagues, whom he too often left in 
ignorance of important transactions. These 
acts of independence brought upon him the 
queen’vS memorandum of 12 Aug. 1850, in 
which he was required to ‘ distinctly state 
what he proposes in a given case, in order 
that the queen may know as distinctly to 
what she? IS giving her royal sanction and 
it wBxS further commanded that a measure 


believed that the ‘ Firebrand ’ was quenched 
for ever. Schwarzenberg rejoiced and gave 
a ball, and Prussian opinion was summed up 
In the doggerel lines : 

Hat der Teufol einen Sohn, 

So ist or sicher Palmerston. 

In England, however, people and press 
lamented, and Lord John was considered to 
have behaved badly. Within three weeks 
the government were defeated on an amend- 
ment moved by Lord Palmerston to Russell’s 
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militia bill, and resigned. They had long 
been tottering, and w(3re glad once more to 
avail tliemsolvc.s of a pretext. The result of 
1 he division was a surprise to Palmerston, 
who had not intended to turn them out (to 
his brother, 2 1 Feb. ; Lewis, Letfvrs ^ p. 
251). 

During the days of the first Derby 
administration I’almerston thrice refused 
invitations to join the conservative govern- 
ment. He rendered cordial aid, however, to 
Jjord Malmesbury, tlie new foreign secretary 
(Malmesbury, Mem, i. 317), and on 28 Nov. 
1 852 he saved the government from defeat by 
an adroit amendment to Villiers’s free-trade 
resolution ; but the respite was short. On 
3 Dec. they were beaten on Disraeli’s budget, 
and resigned. In the coalition government 
under Aberdeen, Palmerston, pressed by 
Lords Lansdowne and Clarendon, took the 
home office, the post he had settled upon be- 
forehtod m his choice in any government 
^(tK> his lyother, IT^ov, 1862). He did not 
feel equ^ to Hhe immense labour of the 
foreign qmce ; ^ and probably he did not care 
to run the chance of further repression, 
though he now stood Mn better odour at 
Windsor ^ (Qrevillb, 7. c. pt. iii. yol.i. p. 14). 
But before he joined the cabinet of the 
statesman whose foreign policy ho had per- 
sistently attacked, ho took care to ascertain 
that his own principles would bo maintained. 
He proved an admirable home secretary, vigi- 
lant, assiduous, observant of details, original 
in remedies. Stimulated by Lord Shaftes- 
bury, he introduced or supported various 
improvements in factory acts, carried out 
prison reforms, established the ticket-of-leave 
system and reformatory schools, and put a 
stop to intramural burials. He shone as a 
receiver of deputations, and got rid of many 
a troublesome interrogator with a good- 
humoured jest. On the question of parlia- 
mentary reform he was not in accord with 
Hussell, and resigned on IG Dec. 1853 on 
the proposals for a reform bill; but re- 
turned to office after ten days on the under- 
standing that the details of the bill Avere 
still open to discussion. Another subject 
on which the cabinet disagreed was the 
negotiation which preceded the Crimean 
war. Palmerston was all for vigorous action, 
which, he believed, would avert war. Aber- 
deen, however, was tied by his secret agree- 
ment with the Emperor Nicholas, signed in 
1844 (Malmesbury, Memoirs^ i. 402), grant- 
ing the very points at issue, and was consti- 
tutionally unequal to strong measures. Of 
Lord Clarendon, who early in.thc administra- 
tioi^Bucceeded jElussell at the foreign office, 
Palmerston had a high opinion, and supported i 


him in the cabinet. Concession, he held, only 
led to more extortionate demands. ‘The 
Ilussian government has bi^en led on step by 
step by the apparent timidity of the govern- 
ment of England,’ he told the cabinet, when 
pressing for the despatch of tlie fleets to .tJie 
Jlosporus in July 1858, as a reply to liussia’s 
occupation of the principalities. He believed 
the tsar had njsolved upon ‘the complete 
submission of Turkey,’ and was ‘bent upon a 
stand-up fight.’ ‘ If ho is determined to break 
a lance with us,’ he wrote to Sidney Herbert-, 

21 Sept., ‘ why, then, have at him, say I, and 
erhaps he may liavo enough of it before wo 
ave done with him.’ It is curious, liowever, 
that the special act which provoked the de- 
claration of war — the sending of the allied 
fleets to take possession of the Black Sea — 
was ordered by the cabinet during the inter- 
val of Palmerston’s resignation. When war 
had been declared, ‘and the troops were at 
Varna, Palmerston laid a momorandumbefore 
the cabinet (14 J une 1864) in which he argued 
that the mere driving of the llussians out of 
the principalities was not a sufficient reprisal, 
and that ‘ it seems absolutely necessary that 
some heavy blow should be struck at the 
naval wwer and territorial dimensions of 
Russia? His proposals were the capture of 
Sevastopol, the occupation of the Crimea, 
and the expulsion of the Russians from 
Georgia and Circassia. His plan was adopted 
by the cabinet, and afterwards warmly sup- 
ported by Gladstone (Ashley, ii. 800). 
No one then foresaw the long delays, the 
blunders, the mismanagement, and the 
terrible hardships of the ensuing winter. 
AVhen things looked blackest there was a 
feeling that Palmerston was the only 
and Lord John Russell proposed that the 
two offices of secretary for war and secretary 
at war should be united in Palmerston. ‘ On 
Aberdeen’s rdection of this sensible pro- 
posal, Lord John resigned, 23 Jan. 1855, 
sooner than resist Roebuck s motion (28 Jan.) 
for a select committee of inquiry into the 
state of our army in the Crimea. After two 
nights’ debate the government were defeated 
by a majority of 15/, and resigned on 1 Feb. 
1855. 

On the fall of the Aberdeen ministry Lord 
Derby attempted to forma government, and 
invited Palmerston to take the leadership 
of the House of Commons, which Disraeli 
was willing to surrender to him. Finding, 
however, that none of the late cabinet would 
go with him, Palmerston declined, engaging 
at the same time to support any government 
that carried on the war with energy, and 
sustained the dignity and interests of the 
country abroad. When both Lord Derby 
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find Lord John Bussell had failed to con-i communicated to the aray was toward^ 
struct an administration, although Palmer- by the fall. of the south siijeipf Sevastopol in 
ston magnanimously consented to serve again September, and then dhce;^ more Austria- 
under * Johnny/ he was hifnself sent for by tried her hand at negotisttiofiS foVj p^^v 
the queen, ana, after some delay, succeeded Palmerston firmly retueeS; th eOi^n^ 
(6-Ieb. 1865) in forming a government of Buol’s proposal to let the Black Sia ques- ^ 
Whigs and Peelites ; the latter, however tion be the subject of a s^ara;t^ arrange 
(Gladstone, Graham, and Sidney Herbert), ment between Kussia and Turkey— ^ I had 
retired within three weeks, on Palmerston’s better beforehand take the Chlltern Hun- 
reluctant consent to the appointment of dreds/ he said — but greatly as he and CJa- 
Boebiick’s committee of inquiry into the rendon would have preferred a third year’s 
management of the war. Their places were ? campaign, to complete the punishment of 
filled by Sir G. C. I^ewis, Sir C. Wood, and | llussia, he found himself forced, by the 
Lord John Russell, and the cabinet tlius action of the emperor of the French and the 
gained in strength anti unity — especially as ^ pressure of Austria, to agree. to the treaty of 
Russell was fortunately absent at the Vienna [ Paris, HO March 1860, The guarantee by the 
conference. ])owers of the integrity and independence of 

The situation wdien Palmerston at last be- the Turkish empire, the abnegation by them 
came prime minister of hmglaiid, at the age of any right to interfere between the sultan 
of sev*mty, was full of danger and perplexity. I and his subjects, and the neutralisation of 
The siege of Sevastopol seemed no nearer a * the Black Sea, with the cession of Bessa- 
conclusion ; the alliance of the four jjowers ! rahia to Roumania and the destruction of 
was shaken j t lie emperor of the French liad | the forts of Sevastopol, appeared to him a 
lost heart, and was falling more and more j fairly satisfactory ending to the struggle, 
under the influence of financiers,* the sultan 1 The Declaration of l^iris, abolishing priva- 
of Turkey was squandering borrowed money • teering and recognising neutral goods and 
on luxuries and showing liimself unworthy of | bottoms, followed. The Garter was the ex- 
su])port; parties in England were broken up pression of his sovereign’s well-deserved ap- 
and disorganised, an<l the House of Commons probation ( 1 2 J uly 1 866). 


was in a ea])tioas mood. At first Palmer- 
ston’s old cmergy and address seem to have 
deserted him, but it was not long before 
his tact and temper began to reassert their 
power. He infused a new energy into the 
military departments, whore his long expe- 
rience as secretary at war served him in I 
good stead. He united the secretaryships 
for and at war in one post, which lie gave to 
Lord Panmure; he formed a special transport 
branch at the admiralty ; sent out Sir John 
McNeill [q. v.] to reconstitute tlie commis- 
sariat at Balaclava, and despatched a strong 
sanitary commission with peremptory powers 
to overhaul the hospitals and camp. He re- 
monstrated personally with Louis Napoleon 
u])On his desire for peace at any. price; and 
urged him May 1856) ^not to allow 
diplomacy to rob us of the great and impor- 
tant advantages which wc are on the point 
of gaining.’ In a querulous House of Com- 
mons his splendid generalship carried him 
triumphantly through the session. The 
Manchester party lie treated with con- 
temptuous banter, and refused to ‘ count for 


Shortly after France liad joined in guaran- 
teeing the inlegrity of tlie Ottoman em- 
pire, she proposed to England, with splendid 
inconsistency, to partition the Turkish pos- 
sessions in North Africa — Ihigland to have 
Egypt. While pointing out tlie moral im- 
possnjility of the scheme, I’ulmerslon stated 
I 0 Chiroiidoii liis conviction that the 

only importance of Egypt to England con- 
sisted in keeping optm the road to India. 
He .opjiosed the project of the Suez Canal 
tooth and nail; the reasons ho gave have for 
the most part been proved fallacious, but the 
real ground of his opposition w^as the fear that 
France might seize it in time of war and re- 
duce Egypt to vassalage. He had little faith 
ill the coiiBtan(!y of French friendship ; ^ in 
our alliance w’ith France,’ he wrote (to 
Clarendon, 29 Sept. 1857), ‘we are riding a 
runaway horse, and must always be on our 
guard.’ He predicted the risk of a Franco- 
Riissian alliance ; the necessity of a strong 
Germany headed hy Prussia ; and the ad- 
vance of Russia to Bokhara, which led to 
the Persian seizure of Herat and the brief 


anything ’ — the country was plainly against 
them ; hut he vigorously repulsed the attacks 
of the conservatives, and administered a 
severe rebuke (60 July) to Mr. Gladstone 
and the other I’eelites who had in oflice gone 
willingly into the war, and then turned 
round and denounced it. The new energy 


Persian war of the winter of 1866-7. 

On 3 March 1857 the go\’ernment was de- 
feated by a majority of fourteen by a Com- 
bination of conservatives, Peelites, liberals, 
and Irish, on Cobden’s motion for a select 
committee to investigate the affair of the 
lorcha Arrow and the justification alleged 
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for the China war. It had already 

be^u censured in the lords by a majority of 
* /A technical flaw in the regi- 
of the gave a handle tor 

s^atgumeDit to t^ipie ' irhO; ignorailt of our 
po^oni in regardless of along 

series of^breaches of treaty and of humilia- 
tions, ii^ults, atid outrages upon British sub- j 
jects, saW tnerely an opportunity for making 
party capital or-airing a vapid philanthropy^ 
which was seldom less appropriate. Palmer- 
ston might have sheltered himself behind the 
fact that the war had been begun by Sir J ohn 
Bowring in the urgency of the moment, 
without consulting the home government ; 
but ho never deserted his officers in a just 
cause, and the case in dispute fitted closely 
with his own policy. His instructions to 
Sir John Davis, on 9 Jan. 1847, which were 
familiar to Bowring and Parkes, fully 
covered the emergency : * We shall lose,’ he 
wrote, ‘ all the vantage-ground we have 
gahied by our victories in China if we take 
a low tone. . . . Depend upon it, that the best 
way of keeping any men quiet is to let them 
see that you are able and determined to re- 
pel force by force ; and the Chinese arc not 
m the least different, in this respect, from 
the rest of mankind’ (Par/, Papers, 1847, 184, 
p. 2 ; Life of Sir Harry Pat^kes^ 

i. 216-37). No foreign secretary was so 
keenly alive to tlie importance of British in- 
terests in China, so thoroughly conversant 
with conditions of diplomacy in the Far East, 
or so firm in carrying out a wise and consis- 
tent policy. He accepted his parliamentary 
defeat very calmly, and, after finisliing neces- 
sary business, appealed to the country. No 
man could feel the popular pulse more ac- 
curately, and the result of the general elec- 
tion was never doubtful. It was essentially 
a personal election, and the country voted 
for ' old Pam ’ with overwhelming 
thusiusm. That 'fortuitous concourse of 
atoms,’ the opposition, was scattered to the 
winds; Cobderi, Bright, and JNlilner Gibson 
lost their seats, and the peace party was 
temporarily annihilated. In April the 
government returned to power with a largely 
increased majority (306 liberals, 287 con- 
eervatives). 

Meanwhile the Indian mutiny had broken 
out. At first Palmerston, like most of the 
authorities, ’was disposed to underrate its 
seriousness, but his measures for the relief of 
the overmatched British garrison of India 
and the suppression of the rebellion were 
prompt and energetic. Ho sent out Sir 
Colin Campbell at once, and by the end of 
September eighty 8hij)s had sailed for India, 
carrying thirty thousand troops. Foreign 


powers proffered assistance, but Palmerston 
replied that England must show that she 
was able to put down her own rebellions 
'off her own bat’ (Ashley, /.c. ii. 351)* 
When this was accomplished, he brought; in 
(12 Peb. 1868) the bill, to transfer the , 
dominions of tae East India Comi^ahv. tdv 
the crown, and carried the first reading 
majority of 145. A week after this ttlnTCia-~' 
phant majority tfie government was heate^ik 
by nineteen on the second reading of thi 
conspiracy to murder bill (by wbiemin 
of Orsini’s attempt on the life of 
III, conspiracy to murder was to be 
felony). The division was a complete 
prise, chiefly due to bad management of tm 
whips. . Palmerston at once resigned, 
was succeeded by Lord Derby, The wW- 
ministry was in a minority, and, beinjgf^ 
beaten on a reform bill early in 1859, dis- 
solved parliament. The election, however, 
left them still to the bad, and after Lord 
Derby had for the fourth time tried to in- 
duce the popular ex-premier to join him, 
he wasdemated on 10 June, and resigned. 

Embarrassed by the difficulty of choosing 
between the two veterans, Palmerston and 
liussell, the queen sent for Lord Granville, 
who found it impossible to form a cabinet, 
though Palmerston generously consented 
to join his junior. The country looked to 
' Pam,’ and him only, as its leader, and at 
the age of seventy-five he formed Jiis second 
administration (30 June 1859), with a very 
strong cabinet, including Bussell, Gladstone, 
Come wall Lewis, Gran V ill e, Card well, Wood, 
Sidney Herbert, and Milner Gibson, His 
interval of leisure while out of office had 
enabled him to resume liis old alliance witli 
those who had opposed him on the Crimean 
and China wars. It was one of Palmerston’s 
finest traits of character that he never bore 
malice. When Guizot was banished from 
France in 1848 Palmerston had him to dinner 
at once, old foe as he was, and they nearly 
' shook their arms off’ in their hearty recon- 
ciliation (Gkeville, Journal^ pt. ii. vol. iii. 
p. 157). ' Ho was always a very generous 
enemy,’ said dying Cobden. When Granville 
supplanted Palmerston at the foreign office in 
1851, he met with a clioory greeting and offers 
of help. When Bussell threw him over, he 
called him laughingly ' a foolish fellow,’ and 
bore him no personal grudge. So in 1869 
he brought them all together again. Ilis six 
remaining years were marked by peaceful 
tranquillity both in home and foreign aflairs. 

Italy and France indeed presented problems 
of some complexity, but these were met with 
prudence and skill. Palmerston and his 
foreign minister, Lord John Bussell, how 
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completely under his leaders influence, 
declined to mediate in the Franco- Austrian 
quarrel, as the conditions were unacceptable 
to Austria; but they did nob conceal their 
. disapproval of the preliminary treaty of Villa- 
franca, which Palmerston declared drove 
Italy to despair and delivered her, tied hand 
and foot, into the power of Austria. ‘ L’ltalie 
rendue h elle-meme/ ho said,' had become 
^ritalie vendue lirAutriche/ That he main- 
tained strict neutrality in the later negotia- 
tions connected with the proposed congress 
of Ziirich, and his suggested triple alliance 
of England, France, and Sardinia to prevent 
any forcible interference of foreign powers 
in the internal aflFairs of Italy (memorandum 
to cabinet, 5 Jan. 1800), is scarcely to be 
argued. The result of the more rumour of 
such an alliance (which never came to pass) 
was the Aoluntary union of the Italian 
duchies to Sardinia and a long stride to- 
wards Italian unity, l^almerston resolutely 
refused to accede to the French desire that 
he should 0 ])pose Garibaldi, and hastened to 
recognise with entire satisfaction the new 
kingdom of Italy, An eloquent panegyric on 
the death of Cavour, delivered in the House 
of Commons on 6 June 1861, formed a worthy 
conclusion to the sympathy of many years. 

Palm<ir.ston’s vigilant care of the national 
defences was never relaxed, and the increase 
of the French navy and the hostile language 
towards England which was becoming more 
general in France strengthened him in his 
policy of fortifying the arsenals and dock- 
yards at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, 
and Cork, for which lie obtained a vote of 
nine millions in 18()0, In his memorable 
speech on this occasion (23 July) he said : 

‘ If your dockyards are destroyed, your navy 
is cut uj) by the roots. If any naval action | 
were to take place . . . you would have no 
means of refitting your navy and sending it | 
out to battle. If ever we lose the command 
of the sea, what becomes of this country ? ^ \ 
In spite of a personal liking, from 1859, when ' 
he visited him atCompiegue, onwards he had 
growu more and more distrustful of Louis 
Napoleon, wdiose mind, he said, wa.s ‘ as full of j 
schemes as a warren is full of rabbits,’ and | 
whose aggrandising theory of a* ‘natural 
frontier^’ involving the annexation of Nice 
and Savoy, and even of Chablais and Fau- 
cigny, neutral districts of Switzerland, had 
produced a very unfavourable impression. 
A threat of sending the* English fleet was 
necessary to prevent Genoa being added to 
the spoils of the disinterested champion of 
Italy. The interference of France in the 
Druse difficulty of 1800 also caused some 
anxiety. Palmerston was convinced that 


Louis Napoleon would yield to aliiational 
passion for paying oft* old scores againsi Eng- 
land, and bo preached the strengShening of 
the army and navy and encouraged new 
rifle volunteer movement; In policy 
he was opposed by Gladstonte^' ffie ^ 
cellor of the exchequer, 'w]^a<^1br|lliant 
budgets contributed notably 
tion of the government. little 

•(Cordiality between the two menvy '^e 
never behaved to me as a colleague/ Said 
Palmerston, and went on to prophesy that 
when Gladstone became.^ prime minister 
‘we shall have strange- domgs.V On the 
chancellor of the exchequer’s pronounci^d 
hostility to the scheme of fortifications, 
Palmerston wrote to the/queen that it was 
‘better to lose Mr. Gladstone than to run 
the risk of losing Portsmouth.’ With Lord 
John Russell’s projects of electoral reform 
the prime minister was not in sympathy; 
but he quietly let his colleague introduce 
his bill, knowing very well that, in the tot^.! 
apathy of the country, it would die a natural 
death. It is significant of these differences 
and of the general confidence in Palmerston 
that for a temporary purpose, and in view 
of possible secessions from the cabinet, Dis- 
raeli promised the government the support 
of the conservative party. The ‘ consummate 
tact,’ to use Greville’s phrase, displayed by 
the premier in accommodating the dispute 
between the lords and commons over the 
paper bill, and tlie adoption of Cohtlen’s 
commercial treaty with France, were among 
the events of tlio session of 186*0, at the 
close 'of which T^ord Westbury wrote to 
Palmerston to express his admiration of his 
masterly leading during this most difficult 
session.’ 

During the civil war in America Palmer- 
ston preserved strict neutrality of action, in 
S])ite of the pronounced sympathy of the 
Ikiglish upper classes, and even it was be- 
lieved of some of the cabinet, for the South, 
and the pressure in the same direction cx- 
jrted by the emperor of the French. What 
riction there was with the North arose out 
of isolated cases for which the government 
lad no responsibility. The forcible seizure 
of two confederate passengers on board the 
British mail-steamer IVent in November 1861 
was an affront and a breach of the law of 
nations, especially inexcusable in a state 
which repudiated the ‘ right of search.’ 
Palmerston’s prompt despatch of the guards 
to Canada, even before receiving a reply to 
his protest, proved, as he prophesied, the 
shortest, way to peace. Seward, the Ame- 
rican secretary of state, at once submitfed, 
and restored the prisoners. The Alabama 
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dispute \|ent far nearer to a serious rupture, 
tbougli tie Citation to detain the vessel at 
Birkenhead in August 1862 was due not to 
Palmerston or Uussell, but to the law otti- 
cere of the croMrn. Whatever the sym- 
pathi^B of England for the: South, Palmer- 
ston actii^y stiWi'nlatod t^ admwUy w |ta 
urark of rotwresMiig fk® way© trade. . 

•In Iowan Islainds 

tioh, altfioughPalm^ton 

the opinion that Cgrh ought to betMW^ j 
as an^English military 
a fruitless attempt ; in 1863 to mtei^m 
again for the Poles, and 
European congress 

poledn for the nui^ of revising the trtrtiM 
of 1815; and tWeby opening, as Palmemton 
feared, a number of dangerous pretensioM, 
the chief foreign question that occupiM him 
during his concluding years was the Dmisu 
war. While condemning the king of Den- 
mark’s policy towards the Schleswig- 
Holstein duchies, ho thought the action of 
Prussia and Austria ungenerous and dis- 
honest : but the conference he managed to 
assemble for the settlement of the dispute 
broke up when it appeared tliat neither 
party could be induced to yield a point; 
and, in presence of a lukewarm cabinet and 
the indifference of France and Russia, Pal- 
merston could do little for the weaker side. 
Challenged by Disraeli on his Danish policy, 
the premier, then eighty years of age, de- 
fended himself with his old vigour, and then 
turning to the general, and especially the 
financial, work of the government, ^ played 
to the score’ by citing the growing prosperity 
of the' country under his administration, 
with the result that he secured a majority 
of eighteen. His last important speech in 
the house was on Irish affairs, on which, as 
a liberal and active Irish landholder, he had 
a right to his opinions. Ti e did not believe 
that legislative remedies or tenant-right 
could keep the people from emigrating : 

‘ nothing can do it except the influence of 
capital.’ 

For several years before his death Lprd Pal- 
merston had been a martyr to gout, which 
he did not improve by his assiduous atten- 
dance at the House of Commons. There, if 
he seldom made set speeches (his si^ht had 
' become too weak to read his notes), his ready 
interposition, unfailing tact and good humour, 
practical management, and wide p^ularity 
on both sides, smoothed away dimcultios, 
kept up a dignified tone, and expedited the 
business of the house. He refused to give in 
to old age, kept up his shooting, rode to 
Harrow and back in the rain when nearly 
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seventy-seven to lay the foundation-stone of 
the school library, and on his eightieth birth- 
day was on horseback nearly all day inspect- 
ing forts at Anglesey, Gosport, and else- * 
where. When parliament, naving sot for 
over six years, woe dissolved, 0 J u\y 
he went do^ to his Constituency and 
COnt<MU^ election. 

■ ■ ©went, tar > el w < —"—**• — 

m.- ' 
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lies near Pitt. Lady Palmerston 
beside him on her death on 11 Sept. loWiEl 
the age of eighty-two. 

Among the honours conferred upon him, 
besides the Garter, may be mentioned the 
grand cross of the Bath (1833), the Jord- 
wardenship of the Cinque ports (1861), lord- 
rectorship of Glasgow University (ISOS), 
and honorary degrees of D.O.L., Oxford 
(1862), and of TjL.D., Camljridge (1864). 
Ilis title died with him, and his property de- 
scended to Lady Palmerston’s second son by 
her first marriage, William Francis Cowjier, 
who added the name of Temple, and was 
created Baron Mount Temple of Sligo in 
1880 ; and thence devolved to lier grandson, 
the Right Hon. Evelyn Ashley. 

Lord Palmerston, as Mr. Ashley points * 
out (ii. 458 9), was a great man rather by a 
combination of good qualities, paradoxically 
contrary, than by any special attribute of 
genius. ‘He liad great pluck, combined 
with remarkable t act ; unfail ing good temper, 
associated with firmness almost amounting 
to obstinacy. He was a strict disciplinarian, 
and yet ready above most men to make 
allowance for the weakness and short- 
comings of others. lie loved hard work in 
all its details, and yet took a keen delight in 
many kinds of sjxirt and amusement. He 
believed in England as the best and greatest 
country in the world . . . but knew and 
cared more about foreign nations than any 
other public man. He had little or no 
vanity, and claimed but a modest value for 
his own abilities ; yet no man had a better 
opinion of liis own judgment or was more 
full of self-confidence.’ He never doubted 
for an instant, when he had once made up 
his mind on a subject, that he was right and 
those who difierea from him were hopelessly 
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wroa^. Tli6 result yfrus a firmness ~ Upai^g luddity ana fran]lfl))LaatiA$$« Hto 
tenacity of pur^se which brought letteri^, always written in a hurry^ ale si|npl0> 
through many diificulties. lie said himself, clear, honesty and humorous, and shown 
‘ A man of energy may make a wrong de- skilful delicacy both in reproof praise* 
cision, but, like a strong horse that carries As a speaker, he had the great art of gauging 
you rashly into a quagmire, he brings you the temper of his hearers and Suiting his 
by his sturdiness out on the other sfde.’ speech to their mood. He was ready in de- 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys used the same simile bate, and his set speeches, which were care- 
when speaking of Palmerston’s ^ sagacity, fully prepared, carried his audience with him, 

^ courage, trustworthiness ’ as a ‘daring pilot although theywereneither brilliant nor philo- 
in extremity.’ Lord Shaftesbury, the man sophical, ana he often resorted to somewhat 
\vhoni Palmerston loved and esteemed above flippant jokes and fustian rhetoric to help out 
all others, wrote ol‘ him, ‘1 admired, every an embarrassing brief. But what gave him his 
day more, his patriotism, his simplicity of supreme influence with his countrymen in his 
]iurpose, his indefatigable spirit, his unfailing later life, as orator, statesman, and leader, 
good humour, liis kindness of heart, his was his courage and confidence, 
prompt, tender, and active consideration for The chief portraits of Palmerston are: 
others in the midst of his heaviest toils and (1) fet. L5 or 16, by Hoaphy at Broadlands, 
anxieties.’ His buoyant, vivacious, opti- in the possession of the Right lion. E. 
mi8ti(? nature ])roduced an erroneous impres- Ashlf3y; (2) mt. circa 45, by Partridge, in 
siori of levity, but this very lightness of heart tlio National Portrait Gallery; (3) let. 51, 
carried him unscathed through many a dark a sketch by Ilaytor, for his picture of the 
crisis, and kept up the spirit of the nation, reformed House of Commoi\f>, at Broadlands ; 
whose faults and whose virtues he so com- (4) ast. 66, a full-length by Partridge, pre- 
pletely represented. A thorough Ihiglish scuited to Lady Palmerston by members of 
goiitlomaii, simple, manly, and detesting dis- the House of Commons in 1850, at Broad- 
play and iiisinctjrity, he brought into private lauds; (5) set. 71,a largeenuestrian portrait, 
life the sam(3 generous, kindly, happy spirit on the favourite grey, by Barraud, at Broad- 
Avhicli he showed in his public career. An lauds ; (6) sot. 80, a remarkable sketch by 
excellent landlord, he spent infinite pains and Oruikshank, at Broadlands. Statues of him 
money over his Irish and English estates, and stand in AVestminster Abbey (by Robert 
did his best to extirx)ate the middleman. . He Jackson), Palace Yard (by Thomas AVool- 
took a keen interest in all local amusements, nor, R.A.), and at Romsey market-place (by 
sports, and meetings, and showed a real and Matthew Noble). A bust by Noble and a 
genial symi)atliY with the welfare of farmers, portrait in oils by G. Lowes Dickenson are 
labourers, and working men. A keen sports- in the hall of the Reform Club. From 
man, he preserved game, hunted when he 0 J)e(». 1851, when (Sir) John Tenniel’s car- 
could, rode daily on his old grey, familiar to toon of Palmerston in the character of the 
all Londoners, and made exercise, as ho said, ‘ Judicious Bottle-Holder, or the Downing 
‘ a religion.’ lie bred and trained horses since Street Pet ’ appeared in ‘ Punch,’ Palmerston 
181 5, hut seldom l)etted. 11 is green and orange was constantly represented in that periodi- 
colours were especially well known at tlie cal ; a straw was invariably placed between 
smaller provincial race meetings. But he the statesman’s lips in allusion to his love 
won the Cesarewitcli with Ilione in 1841, and of horses (SriELMA-NN, History of Punchy 
the Ascot Stakes with Buckthorn in 1852, pp. 203 4). 


and his Mainstone ran third favourite for the 
Derby in I860, but was believed to have been 
‘ got at.’ In 1845 he was elected an honorary 
member of the .lockey Club. Indoors he had 
a genius for ‘ fluking ’ at his favourite game 
at billiards ; his opponents said it was typical 
ohiis stat esmanship. He was no student, and, 
though ho could quote Horace and Virgil and 
the English classics, he only once refers to a 
book in liis published correspondence — and 
that was ‘ Coningsby.’ Ilis conversation was 
agreeable but hot striking ; but, as Greville 
acutely observed, ‘ when he takes his pen in 
his hand, his intellect seems to have full play.’ 
His despatches are clear, bold, trenchant, 
logical ; there he spoke his mind with un- 


[The Life of Lord Palmerston np to 1847 was 
written by hia faithful adherent, Lord Dulling 
(Sir H. Lyttoii DulwGr),voIs. i. and ii. 1870, vol. 
iii. edited and partly written by the Hon. .Evelyn 
Ashley, 1874, after the autlior’s death. Mr. 
Ashley completed the biography in two more 
vols. 1876. The whole work was reissued in a 
revised and slightly abridged form by Mr. Ash- 
ley in 2 vols. 1879, with the title ‘The Life and 
Correspondence of Henry .Tohn Temple, Viscount 
Palmerston ; ’ the letters are judiciously cur- 
tailed, but unfortunately without indicating 
where the excisions occur ; the appendices of the 
original work are omitted, but much fresh 
matter is added, and this edition is undoubtedly 
the standard biography, and has been freelymsed 
and quoted above. Palmerston wrote a brief and 
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ti^^t€t|icci]rat#iiut6^|pr^phy up to l$!lA> foif 
thoilrforswition of XMl Cowpot, aftctrwarfs his 
ifii ihill at the end of Lord 
JMtiug’s &ret volume, and is freely used in Mr. 
Ashle/s revised edition. He also kept a journal 
ft^om June 1800 to February 1808, extracts from 
'vehieh are printed in Mr. Ashley’s Orst volume 
(1870), pp. 17 to 41. The best short biography 
iS Mr. Lloyd C. Sanders’s * Life of Viscount Pal- 
merston,’ 1888, which has furnished useful data 
for tho present article. The Marquis of Lome 
has also published a short biography, containing 
much previously ‘unpublished material. Anthony 
Trollope’s ‘ Lord Palmerston,’ 1882, is an en- 
thusiastic eulogy, chiefly remarkable for a 
vij^orous defence of J^ilmerston against the 
criticisms of tho Prince Consort, but containing 


i t^the of delini/uents for the comity/ 

^^8aW in 1643. In December 1643 m 
defended tbe foH of Bramber, of which he j 
was governor, against an attack by the 
royalists. In February 1644-6 he was made 
one of the commissioners for the^ounty^ of 
Sussex for raising supplies for the Scottish 
army. In September 1645 he was elected a 
^ recruiter ^ to the Long parliament, represent- 
ing the borough of Bramber, and in Alay 1649 
he was made governor of Tilbury fort. 

Temple was one of the king’s judges, and 
attended nine sittings of the trial. He was 
present on the morning of 27 Jan. 1649 
when sentence was passed, and signed the 
warrant on 29 Jan. 


nothing new. A. Laugel in * Lord Palmerston et 
Lord Russell ,* 1877, gives a French depreciation 
of *un grand ennemi de la France.’ Selections 
from his speeches were published, with a brief 
memoir by 0. H. Francis, in 1852, with the title 
• Opinions and Policy of Viscount Palmerston.* 
Almost all tho contemporary political and diplo- 
matio memoirs and histories supply information 
ur criticism on Palmerston’s policy and acts. 
Of these the most important is Greville’s Journal, 
though its tone of personal malevolence detracts 
from the value of its evidence. ‘Palmerston’s 
Boroxi'gh,’ by F. J. Snell (1894), contains notes 
on the Tiverton elections. Other sources for 
this article are Fagan’s History of the Reform 
Club; I’arliamentfiry Papers; Return of Mem- 
bers <d* Parliament, 1,878 ; Comploto Peerage by 
G. E. C[okayne]; information fi'om the Jiight 
Hon. Evelyn Ashley ; B. P. Lascclles of Harrow ; 
.T. Bass Muilingor, librarian, and R. F. Scott, 
•bursar, of St. J ohn’s College, Cambridge, and J.W. 
Clark, registrary of that university.] S. L.-P. 

TEMPLE, .TAMES {Ji. 1610-1068), re- 
gicide, was the only son of Sir Alexander 
’J^emple of Etching!] am in Sussex by his first 
wife, Mary, daughter of John Somers and 
widow of Thomas Peiiiston. Sir Alexander 


On 9 May 1650 he was added to the 
militia commission for the county of Kent, 
and in September of the same year was re- 
placed in his post of governor of Tilbury 
fort by Colonel George Crompton. In 1653 
Temple’s pecuniary dilliculties led to a tem- 
porary imprisonment. He sat as a recruiter 
in the restored Rump of 1659, and was 
granted, a residence in Whitehall in the 
same year. 

At the Restoration Temple was excepted 
from the act of oblivion on 9 .June 1660, 
and attempted to make his way into Ireland. 
He was, however, taken prisoner at Coventry, 
where he ^ confessed that he was a parlia- 
ment man and one of the Into king’s judges,’ 
and was detained in the custody of the 
sheriir of Coventry. He surrendered him- 
self on 16 .Tune in accordance with the king’s 
proclamation of 4 June, and was received 
into the custody of the lieutenant of the 
Tower. Hp was excepted out of the in- 
demnity bill of 29 Aug. with the saving 
clause of suspension of execution until de- 
termined upon by act of parliament. On 
10 Oct. he was indicted at the sessions house. 


{d, 1629) was younger brother of Sir Thomas 
Temple, first bart,, of Stowe (d. 1625), and 
of Sir John Temple, knt., ancestor of the 
Temples of Frampton in Warwickshire. He 
was knighted at the Tower on 14 March 
1604, and represented the county of Sussex 
in the parliament of 1625- 6. Ilis second 
wife was Mary, daughter of .Tohn Reve of 
Bury St. Edmunds, and widow of Robert 
Bark worth of London, and of John Bus- 
bridge of Etchingham in Sussex. 

James was captain of a troop of horse 
in the parliamentary army in 1642, serving 
under William Russell, earl of Bedford. In 
1643 he was made captain of the fort of 
West Tilbury, a post which his father had 
held before him (cf. Coinmond Journals, iii. 
202, 205, 242, 284). lie was appointed one 
of the ii^Qmmiss loners for the sequestration 


Old Bailey, when he pleaded ‘not guilty.’ 
On 16 Oct., when again called, he begged to 
see his signature on the warrant, adding ‘ If 
it bo my hand I must confess all, the cir- 
cumstances must follow.’ Acknowledging 
the hand to be his, ho presented a petition to 
the court. lie was ])ronounced ‘g*uilty,’ 
when he begged for the benefit of tlio king’s 
proclamation. In his petition he stated that 
before 1648 ho came under the itifluenc.e of 
I)r. Ste])lien Gofte [q.v.] and Hr. Henry 
Hammond [ q. v.], who ‘ came to him as from 
the said late king,’ urging him to take part 
in the trial for the purpose of providing 
them with information as to the probable 
result. Accordingly ho furnished them with 
ail account from time to time. He was 
afterwards suspected by Cromwell of con- 
cealing royalist papers and fell out of favour. 
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: Ji^odiijig the commimd of his fort at Tilbar]^ 
ahd S& bts arrears^ He produced certlilicates 
. from various friends : of the' late king as to 
his constant willingness tQ serve them and 
preserve to them their liberties and estates- 

Temple^was not executed, but remained 
in connnement in the Tower for some years, 
and was in the Old Castle in Jersey in 1668. 
It is not known where or when he died. By 
his wife Mary he had five sons and at least 
one daughter, Mary. 

Chillingworth (CfiEYNELL, Chillingworthi 
Novissima) speaks of Temple as * a man that 
hath his head full of stratagems, his heart 
full of piety and valour, and his hand as full 
of success as it is of dexterity.’ On the other 
hand, Winstanley (Loyal Marfyrology^ p. 
141) pronounces iiim ' not so much famous 
for his valour as his villainy, being remark- 
able for nothing hut this liorrible business of 
the king’s murthcr, for which he came into 
the pack to liave a share in the spoyle.* 

liCtters from Temple to Sir Tliomas Bar- 
rington on military matters, written in July 
and August 1648, have been printed by the 
historical manuscripts commission (x^pp. 7th 
Rep. pp. 554, 401), 

[Nichols s Leicostersliire, iv. 960; Lipscomb’s 
Buckinghamshire, iii. 35 ; Berry s County Genea- 
logies (Sussex) ; Metcalfe’s Book of Knights, p. 
152; Oflicial Return of M.P.s, i. 472, 494 ; Cal. 
State Papers, Dorn. 1623-60 passim; Nalson's 
Trial of Charles I ; Peacock’s Army Lists, 
p. 50; Masson’s Milton, ii. 415, v. 454, vi. 43 ; 
Trial of the Regicides, pp. 29, 266-7, 27L 276; 
Hist. MSS. Comm, 7th Kep. pp. 101,155-6; 
Sussex Archieological Society’s Coll. v. 54, 56, 
58, 154; Commons’ Journals, v. 572, vi. 238, 
viii. 65, 139 ; Lords’ Journals, vii. 226, xi. 52, 
06 ; Cal. of Comm, for Comp. pp. 1245, 2370-1 ; 
Konuett’s Reg. pp. 179, 238 ; Addit, MS. 6356, 
f. 46 (par. reg. of Etchingham).] B. P. 

TEMPLE, Sir JOHN (1600-1677), 
master of the rolls in Ireland, eldest son of 
Sir William Temple (1555-1627) [q. v.], 
provost of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
Martha, daughter of Robert Harrison of 
Derbyshire, was born in Ireland in 1600. 
After receiving his education at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, he spent some time travelling 
abroad, and on his return entered the per-, 
sonal service of Charles I. He obtained 
livery of his inheritance on 5 Jan. 1628, and 
was shortly afterwjirds knighted. Returning 
to Ireland, ho was on 81 Jan. 1640 created 
master of the rolls there (patent 20 Feb.) 
in succession to Sir Christopher’ Wandes- 
ford [q. V.] (Smyth, Lav? OJfu^ers of Irelandy 
p. 67) and admitted a privy councillor. 
When the rebellion broke out in October 
1641 he was of the greatest service to govern- 


ment in provisioning the city (IjUrAi 
Ormond^ i. 171). On 23 . July .16® he 
returned M.P. for co. Meath jJSeing described 
as of Ballycrath, co. Oarlbw Return 

of Af.P.«, Ireland, pt. iL p.'raT). In the 
struggle between the crown and the parlia^ 
ment his inclinations drew him to the side 
of the latter, and, in consequence of the vehe- 
ment resistance he offered to the cessation, 
he was in August 1648 suspended from his 
office by the lords justices Borlase and Tich- 
borne, acting on instructions from Charles, 
and, with Sir W. Parsons, Sir A. Loftus, and 
Sir R. Meredith, committed a close prisoner 
to the castle. He was specially charged with 
having in May and June written two scan- 
dalous letters against the king, which had 
been used to asperse his majesty as favouring 
the rehtds (Carte, Life of Onnonde, i. 441- 
448). His imprisonment lasted nearly a 
year, when lie was exchanged. In compensa- 
tion for what was regarded as Iiia harsh treat- 
ment, he was provided in 1646 with a seat 
in the English House of Commons as a ^ re- 
cruiter ’ for Chichester, receiving at the same 
time its special thanks for the services he 
had rendered to the l]nglish interest in Ire- 
land at the beginning of the rebellion. 

That year Temple published his ‘ Irish Re- 
bellion ; or an history of the beginning and 
first progresse of the genera 11 rebellion 
raised within the kingdom of Ireland upon 
the. . . 28 Oct. 1641. Together with the bar- 
barous cruelties and bloody massacres which 
ensued thereu])on,’ in 2 x)1.s. 4to, The hook 
made an immediate and great sensation. As 
the production of a professed eye-witness 
and V)f one whose position entitled him to 
speak witli authority, its statements were 
received witli unquestioning confidence, 
and did much to inflame j)Opul{ir indigna- 
tion in England against the Irish, and to 
justify the severe treatment afterwards mea- 
sured out to them by Cromwell, But the 
calmer judgment of posterity has seen rea- 
son to doubt tlui veracity of many of its 
statements, and, though still occasionally ap- 
pealed to as an authority, its position is rather 
that of a partisan pamphlet than of an histori- 
cal treatise (LeCky, Hist, of Bngl, ii. 148- 
150 ; Hickson, Irish Massacres^ vol. i. introd. 
p. 140), A new edition appeared in London 
111 1 674, much to the annoyance of govern- 
ment, but, on beitig questioned by the lord- 
lieutenant (the Earl of Essex) on the sub- 
ject, Temple disclaimed having had any share 
in its reissue, saying that Mvhoever printed 
it did it without his knowledge’ (Essex, 
Letters^ p. 2). So highly, indeed, were the 
Irish incensed against it that one of th(^ first 
resolutions of the parliament of 1689 was ter 
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order it iibo biu:i)Lt 'iy the common l^ined licei^e to 00 to ESngland for 

. Tnftn (J^erton M^i 917, f. 108)? but since; yeir dt ihoW bn 21 April 1669 
then it has been frequently ibprihted both Officers, p. 67). At the Restoration he 
in Dubliri^ wid in London. ' confirmed in nis office of master of the roUs^ 

In 1W7^ fcfter the conclusion of the peace sworn a member of the privy council, ap- 
between Ormonde and the parliament, pointed a trustee for the ^49 officers, and 
Temple was appointed a commissioner for on 4 May 1661 elected, with his eldest 
the government of Munster, and on 16 Oct. son William, to represent co. Carlow in par- 
the following year was made joint commis- liament (Official ^tum of M.P,s, Ireland,' 
SLoner with Sir W. Parsons for the admini- pt. ii. p. 607). On the 6th of the same month 
stration of the great seal of Ireland. But, he obtained for the payment of a fine of 
having voted with the majority on 5 Dec. in 540/. a reversionary lease from the queen 
favour of the proposed compromise with mother Henrietta Maria of the park of 
Charles, he was excluded from further at- Blandesbjr or Blansby in Yorkshire for a 
tendance in the house; and during the next term of forty years. He received a confir- 
four years he took no part in public affairs, mation in perpetuity of his land^ in Co. 
residing the while quietly in London. His Dublin, including those' of Palmerstown, 
personal experience, however, of the cir- under the act of settlement on :29 July 1666; 
cumstauces attending the outbreak of the to wliichwere added on 20 May 1669 others 
rebellion led to his appointment on 21 Nov. in counties Kilkenny, Meath, Westmeath, 
1653 as a commissioner ‘ to consider and and Dublin. Other grants followed, viz. on 


advise from time to time how the titles of 
the Irish and others to any estate in Ireland, 
and likewise their delinquency according to 
their respective qualifications, might be put 
in the most speedy and exact way of adjudi- 
cation consistent with justice,’ His labours 
accomplished, he returned to England in the 
following year, and, the government of Ire- 
land having grown into a settled condition, 
lie expressed his willingness to resume the 
regular execution of his old office of master 
of the rolls. lie accordingly repaired thither 
in June 1655, bearing a highly recommen- 
datory letter from Cromwell to the lord- 
deputy Fleetwood and council of state in 
his favour (Coinmonwealth Papprs, P.R.O. 
Dublin, A/28, 26, f. 60). In addition to an 
increased official salary he received from time 


3 May 1672 of 144 acres formerly belonging 
to the Phoenix Park, and on 10 Nov. 1675 
of certain lands, fishings, <&c., in and near 
Chapelizod. He was appointed vice-treasurer 
of Ireland in 1673, but died in 1 077, and was 
buried beside his father in Trinity College 
near the campanile, having that year made 
a benefaction of 100/. to the college to be laid 
out in certain buildings, entitling him and 
his heirs to bestow two handsome ohambers 
upon such students as they desired. 

By Ids wife Mary, daughter of Dr. Jolin 
Hammond [q. v.], of Chertsoy. Surrey, who 
died at Penslmrst in Kent in November 
1638, Temple had, besides two sons and a 
daughter who died young, Sir William, the 
statesman (1628 -1(599), noticed sej)arately ; 
Sir .Tohn (see below) ; Martha [st‘e under 


to time several grants of money for special 
services rendered by him. In September 
that year he was joined with Sir K. King, 
Benjamin Worsley, and others in a commis- 
sion for letting and setting of houses and 
lands belonging to the state in the counties of 
Dublin, Kildare, and Carlow, and on 13 June 
1656 was appointed a commissioner for de- 
termining all differences among the adven- 
turers concerning lands, &c. (ib. A/ 26, 24, ff. 
115, 227). As a recompense for his services 
ho received on 6 July 1658 a grant of two 
leases for twenty-one years, the one com- 
prising the town and lands of Moyle, Castle- 
town, Park, &c., adjoining the town of Car- 
low, amounting to about 1,490 acres, in part 
afterwards confirmed to him under the act 
of settlement on 18 June 1666 ; the other of 
certain lands in the barony of Balrotliery 
Wes^ CO. Dublin, to which were added those 
of Lispoble in the same county oh 30 March 
1659 for a similar term of years. He ob- 


Tkmple, SiK William, l62cS-1699]; and 
Mary, who married (1) Abraham Yarner, 
and (2), on 19 Dec. 1693, Hugh Kccles. 

Sir John Temple ^1632-1704), having re- 
ceived an education in England qualifying 
him for the bar, was on 10 July 1660 created 
solicitor-general of Ireland (patent, 1 Feb. 
1661 ; S3iYTir, Laiv Officern^ p. 177), and in 
March following appointed a commissioner for 
executing the king’s ‘Declaration ’of 30 Nov. 
1660 touching the settlement of the country. 
He was returned M.P. for Carlow borough 
on 8 May 1661, and was elected speaker 011 
the first day (6 Sept.) of the second sessions 
of parliament in tne place of Sir A, Mervyn 
(cf. Carte, Life of Ormonde, App. pp. 20-1), 
being shortly afterwards knighted. His re- 
putation as a lawyer stood very high, and 
there was some talk in October 1679 of 
making him attorney-general of England 
(Hist, MSS. Comm. 7tn pt. i. p. 476). 
lie was continued in his office of solicitor- 
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general by JamesII till the violent measures 1645. Even his supporters were^ujiable* to 
of Tyrconnel compelled him to seek refuge advance an adequate reason for his' departure 
in England [see Talbot, IItchard]. Ills for London just before the siege of Leicester 
name was included in the list of persons (29 May 1045). On 17 Nov. 1645 he was 
proscribed by tlie Irish parliament in 1089, chosen a freeman of the town of Leicester, 
and his estates to the value of 1,700/. per and elected to represent the borough in parlia- 
annum soqiiest(‘red. But after the revolu- ment, vice Thomas Cooke, disabled to sit on 
tion he was on .SO Oct. 1 690 (patent, 21 March *‘i0 Sept. ])revi()usly. Xt about the same time 
1691) appointed attorney-general of Ireland he was military governor of Cole Orton in 
in the place of Sir Richard Nagle [q. v.], re- Leicestershire. 

moved, and continued in that olTice till his Temple was one of the king’s judges, lie 
resignation on 10 May J09o. Afterwards attended all the sittings of the court save 
retiring to his estate at East Sheen in Surrey, two, was present on 27 Jan. 1648 when sen- 
ile died there on 10 March 1701, and was tence was passed, and signed the death war- 
buried in Mortlake church. Bv his wife rant on the 29 ^ 1 . On 18 June 1649 he was 


Jane, daughter of Sir Abraham Yarner, of 
Dublin, whom he married on 4 Aug. 1668, 
he had several cliildron, of whom Iiia eldest 
surviving son llenry (l678?-17o7) [q. v.], 
was created Viscount Palmerston. 

(Lodge s Pcc-Viige, cd. Archdall, v. 235-42; 
Allibono’s Diet, of Authors; Wobb’s Compendium 
of Irish Biography; Gilberts Contemporary 
Hist, of Atl’airs ; Clarendon iState Papers, ii. 
034, and authorities quoted.] B. D. 

TEMPLE, PIOTER (1600-1 668), regicide, 
was third son of Edmund Temple (r/. 1616) 
of Temple Hall in t lie parish of Sibbosdon, 
near Wlielle.shurgli in Leicestershire, and of 
yliis wife Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Bur- 
^)iiie of VVroxIiall in Warwickshire. Peter, 
was born in 1600, was apprenticed to a 
wl\m(li‘a])er in Friday Street, London, but, 
limplder brothers I’aul and Jonathan dying, 
his|^nherited the family estate of Temple 

IlaH December 1642, when the association 

nlie mutual defence and safety of the 
for ties of Ijcicester, Derby, Nottingham, 
counmd, Northam])toii, Buckingham, Bed- 
Rutlatnd Huntingdon was formed, Temple 
ford, eoseii one of the committee, lie was 
was cl time the captain of a troop of horse, 
at tliat an original member of tlie committee 
llewa^ management of the militia for the 
for the>f Leicester, formed on 17 Jan. 1648. 
county 'an. 1614 he was elected high sherilF 
On 19 .;stershire (liaving been appointed to 
of l^eiciby the parliaimuit on 80 Dec. pre- 
the post- ^nd was deputed to settle the ditfe- 
viously),fctween Lord Grey and Richard 
re.nctis Irn ay or of Leicester. He was placed 
LudlaniJmmittee for raising supplies for the 
onthe^nco of the Scottish army in the 
mainUnd crMinty of Leicester, when it was 
towyd in February 1645. His bravery as a 
forAier has been doubted, and he has been 
so)usedof attempting to dissuade Lord Grey 
yorn fortifying Leicester and of retiring witn 
diis troops to llockingham on the intelligence 
of the enemy’s advance on the town in May 


added to the committee for compounding at 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, and was elected to serve 
on a sub-commit- tee of the same on 28 J une. 
On 21 July he was petitioning parliament 
for redress for loss(‘s during the war, and was 
voted 1,.500/. out of the sequestrations in the 
county of Leicest er. By 8 Jan. 1650 1,200/. 
had been paid, and further payment was 
ordered out of tlie Michaelmas r'enls. In De- 
cember 1650, being then in London, Temple 
was ordered by the council of state to i*etiirn 
to his duties as militia commissioner for the 
county of Tjeicester. lii July 1659 he was 
again in London, and was assigned lodgings 
in Whiteliall. 

At the Restoralioii Temple was excepted 
from the act of oblivion, lie surrendered 
Jiimself on 12 Juno, in accordance with the 
king’s proclamation of 4 June 1060, and was 
committed to the Tower. He was excepted 
from the indemnity bill of 29 Aug. Avith 
the $;aving clause of suspension of execution 
awaiting special act of parliament. He 
pleaded ‘not guilty' Avhen brought to the 
bar of the sessions house. Old Jlailey, on 
10 Oct., and wluni triial on the I6th was con- 
demned to be hanged. Temple then pleaded 
the benefit of the king’s proclamation. Ho 
Avas respited, and remained in the Tower till 
20 Dec. 1668, when he died a prisoner. His 
estate of Temple Hall Avaa confiscated by 
Charles II, avIio hestOAvod it on his brother 
James, duke of York. It had been in the 
possession of the Temples for many genera- 
tions. 

Temple married Plicehe, daughter of John 
Gayring of London, by whom he had three 
sous, Edmund, John, and Peter (/.». 1635). 
Winstanley {Loyal Mavtyrology^ pp. 141-2) 
gives a poor character of Temple, as one 
‘ easier to be led to act anything to Avhich 
the hope of profit called him,’ and considers 
him to have been ‘ fooled by Oliver into the 
snare.’ 

The subject of this article has beeif con- 
fused alike with Sir Peter Temple, the con- 
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temporary baronet of Stowe [see Templi3, 
Sib KiCiTABP, 1634-1697], and with Sir 
Peter Temple of Stanton Bury, knt,, nephew 
of the baronet. 

[ Nichols's Herald and Genealogist, iii 389- 
39i ; NoLlo's Spanish Armada; Official Lists of 
Membe**a of Parliament, i. 490 ; Noble’s Lives of 
the Kegicldes; Masson's Milton, iii. 402, vi. 43, 
64, 93, 115; Nichols’s Leicestershire, i. 461, iii. 
App. 4, 33, iv, 959; Commons’ Journals, iii. 
354, 576, 638, vi. 267, viii. 61, 63 ; Nalson’s 
Trial of Charles I ; Calendar of Committee for 
Compounding, pp. 144, 165 ; Cal. State Papci!s, 
Pom. 16r50 p. 468, 1659-^60 pp. 30, 96, 325, 
1663 p. 383; Thompson’s Leicester, pp. 377, 
381, 386; Trial of the Regicides, pp. 29, 267, 
271, 276; Innes’s An Examination of a Printed 
Pamphlet enti tided A Narrative of the Siege of 
the Town "of Leicester, p. 5 ; An Examination 
Examined, p. 13.] B. P. 

TEMPLE, SiK RIOHARD (1034-1697), 
politician, born on 28 March 1034, was the 
son of Sir Peter Temple, second baronet of 
Stowe, by his second wife, Christian, daugh- 
ter and coheiress of Sir John Lev(*son of 
"Walling in Kent {.Parifth llegister of Ken-- 
sinf/tftn^ Ilarl. Soc. p. 70). 

Although in tlie visitation of Leicester- 
sliire in 1019 tlie family of Temple is traced 
bade to the reign of Henry III, the first un- 
doubted figure ill their pedigree is llobert 
Temple, who liv(‘d at Temple 11 all in Leice.s- 
tershire in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He left three sons, of whom Robert 
carried on the (dder line at Temple Hall, 
to which belonged Peter Temple [q. v,] the 
‘ regicide,^ while Thomas settled at Witney in 
Oxfordsliire, Thomas Temple’s great-grand- 
son Peter became lessee of Stowe in Buck- 
inghamshire, and died on 28 May 1577. He 
had two sons — John, who purchased Stowe 
on 27 Jan. 1580-90, and Anthony, father of 
SirWilliamTemple(1555~l()27)[q.v.l Jolm 
was succeeded by his eldest sou Tliomas, 
who was knighted in June 1603 and created 
a baronet on 24 Si^pt. Kill. He married 
Hester, daughter of Miles Sandys of Tiati- | 
mer, Buckinghamshire, by whom he had four 
sons. Of these the eldest was Sir Peter 
Temple, father of Sir Richard (Nichols, 
Ilkt, of Leicestershire^ iv. 958-62 ; II ANNA Y, 
Three Hundred Years of a Norman House, 
1867, pp. 262-88; Herald and Genealogist, 
1st ser. iii. 385-97; Notes and Quenes, IJI. 
via. 606). 

Sin Petbb Temple (1592 1653), who was 
baptised at Stowe on 10 Oct. 1592, represented 
the borough of Buckingham in the last two 
parliaments of Charles I, and was knighted at 
Whitehall on 6 Juno 1641 (Metcalfe, Book 
ofKnvjhts, p. 196 ; Official Jieturus of Mem- 


bers of Parliament, i, 480,485). He espoused 
the cause of the parliamentarians, and held 
the commission of colonel in their army. But 
on the execution of Charles he tlirew up his 
commission, and exhibited so much disgust 
that information was laid against him in 
parliament for seditious language {Journals 
of the House of Commons, vii. 70, 79, 108). 
He died in 1658, and was buried at Stowe 
{^Stoice MSS. 1077-9). 

In 1654 Sir Richard Temple, although 
not of age, was chosen to represent War- 
wicksliire in Cromwell’s first parliament, and 
on 7 Jan. 1658-9 he was returned for the 
town of Buckingham under Richard Crom- 
well. At that time he was a secret royal- 
ist, and delayed the proceedings of parlia- 
ment by proposing that the. Scottish and 
Irish members should withdraw while the 
constitution and powers of the up])er house 
were under discussion {llist. MSS, Com^n. 
6th Rep. pp. 171-2, 7th Re]L p. 483; Ihn- 
fiAKD, Hist, of Kugland, 1849, viii. 566). 
After the Restoration he was again returned 
for Buckingham, and retained his seat for 
the rest of his life, t»xce])t in the parliament 
which met in Marcli 1678-9, when he was 
defeated by tlie influence of the Duke of 
Buckingham {llist. MSS. Comm. 13tli Rep. 
vi. 13, 20). On 19 April 1661 be was created 
a knight of the Bath, lie became a promi- 
nent member of the country party, and in 
1663 the king complained of his conduct to 
tlie House of Commons, who succeeded in 
effecting an accommodation {Journals of the 
House of Commons, viii. 502, 503, 507, 511- 
515; Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 1663-4, p. 
190 ; Repys, Diarg., ed. Braybrooke, pp. 175, 
179, 182, 185). In 1671 a warrant was made 
out appointing him to tlie council for foreign 
plantations, and in the following year he was 
nominated senior commissioner of customs 
{ib. 1671 passim ; Haydn, Book of Dignities, 
pp, 273-4; llist. MSS. Comm. 9th Rep, ii, 
33). He distinguished himself by his zeal 
against those accused of participation in the 
popish plot, and on account of his anxiety to 
promote the exclusion bill was knowi to the 
adherents of the Duke of York as tbjB * Stoe 
monster.’ In February 1682-3 Chpdes re- 
moved him from his place in the customs. 
He was reinstated in the following jear, but 
was immediately dismissed on the abcessiou 
of .Tames II (Luttrell, Brief Delation, 
1857, i. 251 , 329). After the Revolution he 
j regained his post on 5 April ltl89, and held 
it until the place bill of 1694 compelled 
him to choose between his office and his 
seat in parliament {ib. i. 523, iii. 300, 353*, 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1689-90, pp. 53, 
6 U, 610 ). 
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Temple was a prominent figure in the 
lower house in William’s reign. In 1691 he 
was the foremost to assure the king of the 
resolution of the commons to support him 
in the war with France, and in the follow- 
ing year he opposed the triennial bill; his 
speech is preserved among the manuscripts 
of the Earl of Egmont Comm, 

7th Rep. pp. 204-5, 207, 245), lie died in 
1697, and was buried at Stowe on 15 May. 

By his wife Mary, daughter of Henry 
Kna;pp of Rawlins, OxfordsYiire, he had four 
sons: Richard [see Temple, Sib Rich4iBI), 
Viscount Oobiiam], Purbeck, Henry, and 
Arthur, who all died without issue, fey her 
he had also six daughters, of whom Hester 
married Richard Grenville of Wootton, 
Buckinghamshire, ancestor of the dukes 01 
Buckingham and Chandos. She was created 
Countess Temple in her own right on 18 Oct. 
1749, and died at Bath on 6 Oct. 1752. 

Temple was the author of: 1. ‘An hlssay 
on Taxes,’ London, 1096, 4to, in which he 
opposed the land tax, and also the project of 
an excise on home commodities. 2. ‘ Some 
short Remarks upon Mr. Lock’s Book, in 
answer t o Mr. Launds[r. e. William Lowndes, 
q. V.], and several other books and jiam- 
phlets concerning Coin,’ London, 1096, 4to, 
111 which he attacked the new coinage. The 
latter pamphlet called forth an anonymous 
answer entitled M locus and Tutamon ; or 
our New 3Ioney as now coined, in Full 
AVelglit and Fineness, proved to be for the 
Honour, Safety, and Advantage of England,’ 
London, 1600, 8vo. 

A folio volume containing collections from 
Temple’s pari iaineiil ary papers, and another 
in his handwriting containing ‘An Answer 
to a Book entitled the Case Stated of the 
Jurisdiction of the Ijoiise of Lords on the 
Point of Impositions,’ were formerly among 
the Earl of Ashburnliam’s manuscripts, and 
ai'e now in the Stowe collection in the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

[Gibbs’s Worthies of Iluckinghamsliire, p. 377 ; 

' Collins's Peerage of England, ed. Bryclgos, ii. 
413 ; Prime’s Account of the Temple Family, 
New Yc'rk. 3r(l ed. 1890 ; Clarendon’s Life, 
1857, ii. 321 ; Stowe MSS. ; Brit. Mus, Addit. 
MS. 28054, f. 186; Cal. State Papers, Born. 
1689-90, pp. 53, 514, 516.] E. I. C. 

TEMPLE, Sin RICIIAKD, Viscount 
CoBir.\M (1669 P-1749), born about 1609, 
was the eldt'st son of Sir liichard Temple 
(1664 1607) Tq. V.], by his wife Mary, daugh- 
ter of Henry Ivnapp of Rawlins, Oxfordshire, 
He received an ensigney in Prince George’s 
regiment of foot on 80 June 1685, and was 
appointed adjutant on 12 April 1687. On 


11 July 1689 he obtained a cajitiiincy in 
Babington’s regiment of foot. In May 1697 
lie succeeded his father in the barontdey and 
family estates, and on 17 Dec, he was re- 
t urned to parliament for the town of 1 ’• 1 icking- 
ham, his father’s constituency, and retained 
it throughout William’s reign. At the time 
of the general election for Anne’s first parlia- 
ment he was absent from the kingdom, and 
later was defeated in Lis candidature for 
Aylesbury, but was elected for the county 
on 8 Nov. 1704 by a majority of two votes. 
He sat for Buckinghamshire in the parlia- 
ment of 1705, and for the town of Bucking- 
ham in those of 1708 and 1710 {OjSidal i2«- 
tums of Members of Parliament^ i. 670, 679t. 
686, 693, 600, ii. 1, 9, 18 ; Luttbell, 
Belationy 1867, v. 260, 486). 

On 10 Feb. 1701-2 he was appointed 
colonel of one of the new regiments raised 
for the war with France, and was stationed 
in Ireland (ib, v. 140^201, 214). He was 
afterwards transferred to the Netherlands, 
and served under Marlborough throughout 
his campaigns. He particularly distinguished 
himself at the siege of Lille in 1708, and 
was rewarded by being despatched, to Lord 
Sunderland Avitli the news of the cfipitula- 
tion {Marlhorov(/h Domini ed. Murray, 
1 845, i. 224, 542.' ii. 580, i v. 274 ). On 1 Jan. 
1705-6 he attained tlio rank of brigadier- 
general ; on 1 Jan. 1708 9 he was promoted 
to that of major-general ; he was creat<.id 
lieutenant-general on 1 Jan. 1709-10, and 
in the same year be received the colonelcy 
of the 4tli dragoons (Luttkell, vi. 548, 
686).^ Sir Riclnird’s military career was in- 
terrupted by bis political principles. 1 Jke his 
father, he was a staunch wliig, and in con- 
sequence he was not included in tlie list of 
officers nominated to serve in Flanders under 
the Duke of Ormonde. In 1 718 his regiment 
was given to Lieutenant-general William 
Evans. 

On the accession of George I Temple was 
at once taken into favour. On 19 Oct. 1714 
ho was created Baron Cobh am of Cobham 
in Kent, being descended through his grand- 
mother, Christian Leveson, from William 
Brooke, tenth lord Cobham (1527-1597). He 
was sent as envoy extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary to the emperor Charles VI to an- 
nounce the accession of the new king. After 
his return he was made colonel of the 1st 
dragoons in June 1715, and on 6 July 1716 
ho was appointed a privy councillor. In the 
same year he became constable of Windsor 
Castle, and on 23 May 1718 was created 
Viscount Cobham. On 21 Sept. 1719 he 
sailed from Spithcad in command of atf ex- 
pedition which was originally destined to 
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attack fk)rufui. Finding that place too 
strong, however, he attacked Vigo instead, 
captured the tow ti, and destroyed the military 
stores accumulated there (^Addit, MS, 159;36, 
f. 270). On 10 April 1721 he was appointed 
colonel of the ‘ king’s own’ horse, in 1722 
comptroller of the accounts of the army,tind 
governor of Jersey for life in 1723 
MSS, Comm, 1 1 th Rep. iv. 138). 

Until 1733 ('obham, with the rest of the 
whigs, supported Walpole’s ministry. In 
that year he strongly opposed Walpole’s 
scheme of excise (ib, 8th llep. i. 18). This 
difi'erence led to others, and, m consequence 
of a strongly worded protest against the pro- 
tection of the South Sea Company’s directors 
by the goVernmen}:, Lord Cobham and Charles 
Paulet,^ third duke of Bolton [q. v.l were 
dismissed from their regiments. In the case 
of an old and tried soldier like Lord Cob- 
ham this proceeding caused a great sensa- 
tion. Bills were introduced in both houses 
to take from the crown the power of breaking 
officers, and motions w’ere made to petition 
the king to inform them who had advised 
him to such a course. By breaking with 
Walpole Cobham forfeited the favour of the 
king ; but by opposing the excise he gained 
the esteem of the Prince of Wales, and by 
assailing the South Sea Company he ob- 
tained the sympathy of the people. In asso- 
ciation with Lyttelton and George Gren- 
ville, he formed an independent wliig section 
known as the ‘boy patriots,’ which in 173c 
was joined by William Pitt (llKUVEr, Me- 
moirs,!. 1G5, 215, 245, 250, 288, 291 ; CoxE, 
Life of Walpole, 1798, pp. 400, 409; Gent, 
Ma<j, 1734, passim). 

On 27 Oct. 1735 Cobham attained the rank 
of general. During the rest of Walpole’s 
ministry he maintained his attitude of opposi- 
tion, and in 1737 joined in a protest against 
tlie refusal of tlie upper house to request the 
king to settle 100,000/. a year on tlie Prince 
of Wales out of the civil list (IIervey, 
Memoirs, iii. 89-90). After AValpole’s down- 
fall a coalition was effected among Lord 
AVilmingtoii, the Pelhams, and the prince’s 
party, which Cobham joined. He was created 
a field-marshal on 28 March 1742, and on 
25 Dec. was appointed colonel of the first 
troop of hprse-guards. On 9 Dec. following, 
however, he resigned his commission, owing 
to the strong objections he conceived to em- 
ploying British troops in support of Hano- 
verian interests on the continent {Addit, 
MS, 32701, f. 302). 

Ill 1744, on the expulsion from the cabinet 
of John Carteret, lord Granville, the chief 
supporter of the continental policy, the 
greater part of the whig opposition effected 


a coalition with the Pelhams, in which Lord 
Cobham joined on receiving a pledge from 
Newcastle that the interests of Hanover 
should be subordinated to those of Eng- 
land. On 5 Aug. he was appointed colonel 
of the 1 st dragoons, which was exchanged 
in the following year for the 10th. 

Cobham died on 13 Sept. 1749, and was 
buried at Stowe. He married Anne, daugh- 
ter of Edmund Halsey of Stoke Pogis, 
Buckinghamshire, but had no issue. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the grant he was 
succeeded in the viscounty and barony by his 
sister Hester, wife of Richard Grenville of 
Wootton, Buckinghamshire. He was suc- 
ceeded in the baronetcy by his cousin, Wil- 
liam Temple, great-grandson of Sir Joha 
Temple of Stanton Bury, who was the second 
son of Sir Thomas Temple, the first baronet; 

Cobham rebuilt the noiise at Stowe and 
laid out the famous gardens. He was a 
friend and patron of literary men, whom ho 
frequently entertained there. Both Pope and 
Congreve celebrated him in verse — Pope in 
the first of his * Moral Essays,’ and Congreve 
in ‘ A Letter to Lord Cobham ’ written in 
1720. Pope was a frequent visitor at Stowe, 
and Congreve was honoured by a funeral 
monument there distinguished by its singular 
ugliness (Swift, Works, ed. Scott, index; 
PoFK, Works, ed. Elwin, index ; Ruffhkad, 
Life of Pope, 1769, p. 212; Egerton MS, 
1949, in 1, 3). 

Cobham was a member of the Kit-Cat 
Club, and his portrait was painted with those 
of the other members by Sir Godfrey Kneller 
[q. V.] It was engraved by Jean Simon, and 
in 1732 by John Faber the younger. Another 
portrait, painted by Jean Ba])tiste Van Loo, 
was purchased for the National Portrait 
Gallery in June 1869; it was engraved by 
George Bickham in 1751, and by Charles 
Knight in 1807 (Smith, British Mezzotint 
Por/ra//.?, pp. 380, 1120; BiiOMLEV, Cat. of 
British Portraits, p. 257). 

[Prime’s Account of the Temple Family, NeW 
York, 3rd edit. 1896; G. E. CfokayneJ’s Peer-' 
age, ii. 324-6; Collins’s Peerage of England, ed. 
Rrydges, ii. 414-15; Whitmore’s Account of the 
Temple Family, 1856, p. 6; Coxe’s Memoirs of 
the Pelham Administration, 1829, i. passim ; 
Edyo’s Records of the Royal Marines, i. index ; 
Beatson’s Politiciil Index, ii. 115; Memoirs of 
the Kit-Cat Club, 1821, pp. 118-19; Glover’s 
Memoirs, 1814, passim ; Doyle’s Official Baro- 
iirtgo, i. 419 ; Mahon’s Hist, of England, 1839, i. 
170, 611, ii. 256, 262-4 ; Gent, Mag. 1748, p. 23 ; 
Gibbs’s Worthies of Buckinghamshire, p. 106; 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser, ii. 39 1 ; Brit. Museum 
Addit. MSS. 5795 f. 371, 5938; Egerton MS. 
2529. f. 86; Stowe MSS. 248 f. 24, 481 ff. 89- 
166.] E. 1. C. 
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TEMPLE, Siu THOMAS (1614-1074), 
bnroiiet of Nova Scotia, governor of Acadia, 
second son of Sir John Temple of Stanton 
Bury, Buckiiig*hamsliire, who was knighted 
bv JamesI at lloyston on iM Marcli 1(512-13 
(M irrcALrE, Kui'</ht.^, ]>. by his first 

wife, Dorothy (tL 1(52')), dauj^liter and co- 
heiress of Edminid Lee of Stanton Bury, 
was born at Stowe (bis fatlu'rs house beiiijr 
leased to Viscount Purbt^ck), and baptised 
there on 10 Jan. 101 L His omndfatlier was 
Sir ThomasTeinple, first baronet of St owe[gee 
under TuMPi.E, Sir Biohahi), 1(534-1(507]. 
On 20 Sept, Ifiot) »Sir Charles St. Etienne 
made over t o Thomas Temple and to William 
Crowne, father of the dramatist John Oowne 
[q. V.], all bis ioton-st in a grant of Nova 
Scotia, of wliicli country the English had 
become masters in Itioj. This grant was 
confirmed bv Cromwell, Avho regarded the 
Temple family with favour, and the IVotcctor 
further appointed * C'olonel Thomas Temjde, 
esquire,’ governor of Acadia. Temple set 
out for Now lOngland in 1(557, occupied the 
forts of St. John and Bentagiiet in Acadia 
or Nova Scotia, and resisted tlie rival claims 
of the Ereiich ‘governor’ Le Borgne. At 
the Kestoration Temple’s claims to retain 
the governorship Avero disputed, but on 
his return to England they Avere finally 
upheld. He AA^as created a baronet of Nova 
Scotia by Charles II on 7 JulyT662, and 
three days later received a fresh commission 
as governor. Five years afterwards by the 
treaty of Breda (July 1667) Charles II ceded 
Nova Scotia to Louis XIV, and in December 
1667 Charles sent a despatch to Temple 
ordering him to Cede the teiTitory to the 
Frcncli gOA'crnor Sr, Marillon du Boiirg. The 
surrender Avas not completed until the fall 
of 1670. Terajdc was promised, but neA^er 
received, a sum of 1G,2(X)/. as an indemnifica- 
tion for his loss of property. The ex-governor 
settled at Boston, Massachusetts, where he 
en joyed a reputation for humanity and gene- 
rosity. In 1672 he subscribed KX)/. towards 
the endoAvment of Harv^ard College (Quincy, 
Hist, of Harvard, 1840, vol. i, app.) Ho 
joined the church of Cotton Mather, but his 
morals Avero not ^uil e rigid enough to please 
the puritans of Noav England. He moved to 
London shortly before his death on 27 AMarch 
3674. He \v’’as buried at Ealing, Middlesex, 
on 28 Marcli (HuTCifiNSON, Massachusetts 
Collect ionsy p. 445). He left no issue. 

[Notes supplied by Mr. J. A. Doyle; Whit- 
more’s Account of the Temple Family, 18*36, 
p. 5; Prime's Temple Family, Now York, 1896, 
p. 42 ; Murdoch’s Hist, of Nova Scotia, 1865, i. 
134-9, 153; Maine Hist. Soc, Collections,!. 301 ; 
Williamson’s Hist, of Maine, i. 363, 428 ; Me- 


moires dcs Oommissaires du Hoi et do f'eiix dos.^ 
Majeste Britanuique, 1755 (containivr the docu- 
ments relating to the surrender of Acadia by’ 
Temple); Kirko’s First I'higlish Coii(|uesb ot 
Canada, 1871; Wiusor’s Hist, of Amorica, iv. 
145; Cal. State Papers, Amer, and W< -^t IndieiS 
1601- <S, passim, esp. pp. 06, 597, 626.] 

TEMPLE, Sir WILLIAM (1555-1627), 
fourth provost of Trinity College, Dulfiin, 
Avas a younger son of Anthony Temple, riic 
latter Avas a younger son of l\ter Temph; 
of Dorset and JNIarston Boteler, arwick- 
shire, Avhose elder son, John, founded tie 
Tem])le family of Stowe (cf. Lod<;k, Peer- 
a(/e,\.2*)l}; Herald and (Jenea/of/isf , 1st ser. 
iii. 308 : Lll’SCOAin, Bucl'hfjhamshit r, iii. 85 ; 
and see art. ’J'raiimji, Sir Hkuiai:!), 1(534 
1697). SirW'illiam Temple’s fatln ris com- 
monly identified Avith Anthony Temple {d. 
1581) of Congliton, A\5irwickshire, Avhoso 
wife Avas Jane Bargrave. But in this An- 
thony Temple’s Avill, Avliich AA’as signed in 
December 1580 and has been print t'd in 
Prime’s ‘ Ttunple Family’ (p. 105), Peter 
was the only son mentioned; he Avas Avell 
I under eighteen years of age, and Avas doubt- 
j less the eldest son, ’J’here may possibly 
haAT been an nnmentioned younger son, 
William, but he could not have been more 
than fifteen in 1580. On the other hand, 
the known facts of our Sir William^s career 
show that before that date he was a graduate 
of Cambridge and in that year made a re- 
putation as a philosopher. Moreover he 
was stated to be in his seventy-third year at 
his death in 1 627. The year of his biii;h 
cannot consequently be dated later than 
1555, and Avlien Anthony Temple of Cpu ghton 
died in 1581, he must have been at least 
five-and- twenty. 

William was educated at Eton, Avhence he 
passed with a .scholarship to King’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1573 (Harwood, Alumni). 
In 1576 he was elected a fellow of King’s, 
and graduated B.A. in 1577-8 and M.A. 
in 1581. Though destined for the law, he 
became a tutor in logic at his college and an 
earnest student of philosophy. ‘ In his logic 
readings,’ wrote a pupil, Anthony Wotton 
j [q.v.], in his ‘ Ilunne from Home’ (1624), 

I ‘ he always laboured to fit his pupils for the 
j true use of that art rather than for A'ain and 
idle speculations.’ , He accepted with enthu- 
siasm the logical methods and philosophical 
vicAvs of the French philosopher Pierre de 
la Ham6e, known as Hamus (1515-1572), 
whose vehement attacks on the logical sys- 
tem of Aristotle had divided the learned 
men of Europe into two opposing of 

Hamists and Aristotelians. Temple rapidly 
became the most active champion of the 
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Ramists in England. In 1580 he replied in 
rint to an i*npea(‘li*ment of Ramus’s position 
y Everard Rigby 1500) [q. v.] Ado})t- 
ing the pseudonym of Franciscus Milda^ 
pettus ol' Navarro (Ramus had studied in 
youth at the I’arisian College do Navarre), 
he issued a tract, entitled * Francisci JNtilda- 
petti Navarreni ad Everardum Digbeium 
Anglum adinonitio do unica P. Rami 
methodo reiectis cietoris retinendu,’ London 
(by Henry Mid<lletou for Thomas Mann), 
1580. Tlie worlv was dedicated to Philip 
Howard,, first cjirl of Arundel, whose ac- 
quaintance Tein]»le had made while the earl 
was studying at Cambridge. Rigby replied 
wdtli great heat next year, and Temple re- 
torted with a volume published under his 
own name. This he again dedicated to the 
Earl of Arundel, whom he described as his 
Miecenas, and lie announced to him his iden- 
tity wit li the psi‘udonymous ^ Mildapottiis.’ 
IVmple’s second tract bore the title, ‘Pro 
Mildapetti de unica Methodo Refensione 
contra Riplodopliilum [i.e. Rigby] commen- 
tatio Gnlielini Tempelli e regio (’ollegio Caii- 
tabrigiemsi.* He appended to the volume an 
elaborate epistle addressed to another cham- 
pion of Aristotle and opponent of Ramus, 
Johannes Piscator of Strasburg, professor at 
Herboru. Temple’s contributions to the 
controversy attracted notice abroad, and this 
Tolume was reissued at Frankfort in 1684 
(this reissue alone is in the British Mu- 
seum). Meanwhile in 1682 Temple had con- 
centrated his efforts on Piscator’s writings, 
he published in 1582 a second letter to 
Piscator with the latter’s full reply. This 
volume was entitled ‘Gulielmi Temj^lli 
Philosophi Cantabrigiensis Epistola de Ria- 
lecticis P. Rami ad Joannem Piscatorem 
Arja^entinensem una cum Joannis Piscatoris 
ad illam epistolam respoiisiono,’ London (by 
Henry Middleton for John Harrison and 
George Bishop), 1682. 

Meanwhile, on H July 1581, Temple had 
supplicated for incorporation as M.A. at 
Oxford (Fosmr, Alumni Oxon,')^ and soon 
afterwards he left Cambridg:e to take up the 
office of master of the Lincoln grammar 
school. In 1584 he made his most valu- 
able contribution to the dispute between the 
Ramists and Aristotelians by publishing an 
annotated edition of Ramus’s ‘ Rialectics.’ 
It was published at Cambridge by Thomas 
Thomas, the university printer, and is said 
to have been the first book that issued from 
the university press (Mullinger, llhL of 
Cambridge University^ ii. 406). The work 
bore the title, ‘ P. Rami Rialecticm libri duo 
achottis G. Tempelli Cantabrigiensis illus- 
trati.’ A further reply to Piscator was 


appended. The dedication was addressed by 
Temple from Lincoln under date 4 Feb. to 
Sir Philip Sidney. In the same year Tem- 
ple contributed a long preface, in which he 
renewed with spirit the Avar on Aristotle, to 
the ‘ Rispiitatio de prima simplicium et con- 
cretorum corporum generatione,’ by a fellow 
Ramist, James Martin [q. v.] of Rimkeld, 
professor of philosophy at Turin. This also 
came from Thomas s press at Cambridge ; it 
was republished at Frankfort in 1580. In 
the same place there Avas issin*d in 1591 a 
severe criticism of both Martin’s argument 
and Temple’s preface by an Aristotelian, 
Andreas Libaviiis, in Jiis ‘ Quiestionum Phy- 
sicariira controversarum inter Feripateticos 
et Rameos Tractates’ (Frankfort, 1591), 
Temple’s philosophical Avritings attracted 
the attention of Sir Philip Sidney, to Avhom 
the edition of Ramus’s ‘ Rialectics ’was dedi- 
cated in 1584, and Sidney marlced his appre- 
ciation by inviting Temjde to become his 
secretary in November 1585, Avhen he was 
appointed governor of Flushing. He was 
Avith Sidney during his fatal illness in the 
autumn of the following year, and his master 
died in his arms (17 Oct. 1580). Sidney left 
him byAvill an annuity of 00/. Templets ser- 
vices w€?re next sought successively by 'Wil- 
liam Ravisoii [q.v.], the queen’s secretary, and 
Sir Thomas Smith [q. v.], clerk of the privy 
council Memoirs of Elizabeth, ii. 106). 

But about 1594 he joined the household of 
Robert Devereux, second earl of Essex, and 
for many years performed secretarial duties for 
the earl in conjunction with Anthony Bacon 
"q. V.], Henry Cuff [q. v.], aud Sir Henry 
Wotton [q.v.J In 1597 he was, by Essex^s 
influence, returned to parliament as member 
for Tamworth in Staffordshire. lie seems 
to have accompanied Esse.x to Ireland in 
1599, and to have returned with him next 
year. AVhen Essex was engaged in organising 
his rebellion in London in the winter of 
1600-1, Temple was still in his service, to- 
gether with one Edward' Temple, whoso re- 
lationship to William, if any, has not been 
determined. Edward Temple knew far more 
of Essex’s treasonable design than William, 
who protested in a letter to Sir Robert Cecil, 
written after Essex’s arrest, that he was kept 
in complete ignorance of the plot (7?nY. Mus. 
AddiU MS. 4160, No. 78; Spedding, 
ii. 304). No proceedings were taken against 
either of the Temples. 

William Temple’s fortunes were prejudiced 
by Essex’s fall. Sir Robert Cecil is said to 
have viewed him with marked disfavour. 
Consequently, despairing of success in. poli- 
tical aflairs, Temple turned anew to literary 
.study. In 1605-he brought out, with a dedi- 
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cation to Henry, prince of Wales, ‘A Logi- 
Ciill Analysis of Twentye Select Psalmcs 
performed by W. Temple ^ (I^ondon, by Felix 
ivy iigston for Thomas M an , 1H05 ) . He is ap- 
parently the person named Tem])Ie for whom 
J3acon vainly endeavoured, through Tliomas 
Murray of the privy chamber, to procure the 
honour of knighthood in 1607-8 (Spedding, 
iv. 2-3). But soon afterwards his friends 
succeeded in securing for him a position of 
profit and dignity. On 14 Nov. 1609 he was 
made provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Kobert Cecil, earl of Salisbiiiy, the chancel- 
lor of the university, was induced to assent 
to the nomination at the urgent request of 
James ITssher [q. v.] Temple was thence- 
forth a familiar figure in the Irish capital. 
He was appointed a master in chancery at 
Dublin on 31 Jan. 1609-10, and he was re- 
turned to the Irish House of Cpmmons as 
member for Dublin University in Api*il 1613. 
He represented that constituency till his 
death. 

Temple ])roved himself an efficient admini- 
strator of both college and uiiiv’ersity, at- 
tempting to bring tliem into conformity at 
all points with the educational system in 
vogue at Cambridge, jNfuny of his innova- 
tions became permanent features of (he aca- 
demic organisation of Dublin. By careful 
manipulation of tJie revenues of the college 
he increased the number of fellows from four 
to sixteen, and the number of scholars from 
twentj^-eiglit to seventy. The fellows he , 
was the lirst to divide into two classics, 
making sfivcm of them senior fellows, and 
iiim.* of them junior. The general govern- I 
ment of the institiitifui he entrusted to the ' 
senior fellows. He instituted many other j 
administrative offices, to each of which ho • 
allottexl definite functions, and liis scheme of 
college offices is still in the main uncliang(Kl. 
He drew up new statutes for both the col- 
lege and the university, and endeavoured to 
obtain from Janies 1 anew charter, extend- 
ing the privileges which Queen Elizabeth 
had granted in lotlo. Ho was in London 
from May 161(5 to May 1017 seeking to in- 
duce the government to accept his pro- 
posals, but his ellbrts failed. His tenure of 
the office of pro vest was not altogether free 
from controversy. He defied the order of 
Archbishop Abbot that he and his colleagues 
should wear surplices in chapel. lie insisted 
that as a layman he was entitled to dispense 
with that formality. l*rivately he was often 
in pecuniary difficulties, from which he 
sought to extricate himself by alienating the 
college estates to his wife and other relatives 
(Stubus, Hist, of the University of Duhlm, 
1889, pp. 27 sq.) | 


Temple was knighted by the lord-deputy, 
Sir Oliver St. John (afterwards Lord Gran di- 
son), on 4 May 1622, and died at Trinity ■ 
College, Dublin, on lo Jan. 162<>-7, being 
buried in the old college chapel (since pulled 
down). At the date of his death negotia- 
tions were begun for his resignathui owing 
to ‘his age and weakness.’ Ilis will, dated 
21 Dec. 1626, is preserved in the public 
record office at Dublin (printed in Temple 
Prime’s ‘Temple Family/ pp, 168-9).,. He ww 
possessed of much land in Ireland. His 
wife Martha, daughter of Rob^ijt:: Harfi^^ 
son, of a Derbyshire family, was ^16 exeeu* 
tr}x. By her Temple left two sons — Sir 
John [q.v.], afterwards master of the roUs in 
Ireland, and Thomas — with three daugliters, 
Catharine, Mary, and Martha. The second 
son, Thomas, fellow of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, became rector of Old Ross, in the diocese 
of Ferns, on 6 March 1626-7. He subse- 
quently achieved a reputation as a puritan 
preacher in London, where he exercised his 
ministry at Battersea from 1641 onwards. 
He preached before the Long ])arliament, and 
was a member of the Westminster assembly. 
He purchased for 4o()/. an estate of 750 acres 
in CO. Westmeath, and, dying before 1671, 
was buried in the church of St. Lawrence, 
Itoading. By his wife Anne, who was of 
a Reading family, he left two daughters 
(Tembi.k J rime, ])p, 24 - 5 ). 

[Authorities cited; Cole'.s Manuscript His- 
tory of King’s College, Cambridge, ii. 157 
I Adtlit. IMS. 5tSJ5) ; Lodge’s l^eerage, s. v. 

I * Temple, viscount Palmerston,’ iii. 233-4 ; Templo 
Prime « Account of tlio Family of Templo, iJew 
York, 3rd edit* 1806, pp. 23 sq., 105 sq, ; Mind 
(new ser.), vol. i. ; Ware’s Iri.sli Writers ; Parr’s 
Life of Us.sher, pp, 374 et soq. ; Kbrington’s 
Life and Works of Usslier, 1847, i. 32, xvi. 
329, 335.] S. L. ^ 

TEMPLE, Sir WILLIAM (1628-1609), 
statesman and author, born at Blackfriars 
in London in 1 628, was the grandson of Sir 
William Temple (1555-1627) [q. v.], jirovost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and formerly 
secretary to Sir Philip Sidney.^ His father, 
Sir John Temple [q. v.], master of the rolls 
in Ireland, married, in 1627, Mary (<i. 1638), 
daughter of .Tohii Hammond, M.D. [q^v.], and 
sister of Dr, Henry Hammond [q. v.], the 
divine. William was the eldest son. A sister 
Martha, who married, on 21 April 1662, Sir 
Thomas Giffard of Castle .Iordan, co. Meath, 
was left a widow within a month of her wed- 
ding, and became a permanent and valued 
inmate of her eldest brother’s household ; she 
died on 31 Dec. 1722, aged 84, and was buried 
in the south aisle of Westminster Abb^ on. 
5 Jan. 1723. 
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William Templ(‘ was brought up by las 
mole, Dr. Henry J lammond, at the latter’s 
ectory of Peiishurst in Kent. When Ham- 
aond was sequestc'redfrom hia living in 1048, 
reiiiple was sent to Bishop Stortford school, 
vhere he learnt all the Latin and Greek he 
>ver knew ; the Latin ho retained, but be 
)ften regretted the loss of bis Greek. On 
13 Aug. 1644 he was entered as a fellow- 
commoner of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
where he remained a pupil of Ralph Cud- 
worth for two years. Leaving Cambridge 
without taking any degree, in 1648 he set 
out for France. On his road he fell in with 
the son and daughter (Dorothy) of Sir Peter 
Osborne. Sir Peter held Guernsey for the 
king, and his family were ardent royalists. 
At an inn where they stopped in the Isle of 
Wight young Osfeorne amused himself by 
writing with a diamond on the window pane, 
LVnd Hamon was hanged on the gallows they 
had prepared for Mordecai.’ For this act 
of malignancy the party Avere arrested and 
brought before the governor ; whereupon 
Dorothy, with ready wit and a singular con- 
fidence in the gallantry of a roundhead, took 
the offence upon herself, and was imme- 
diately set at liberty Avitli lier fellow-travel- 
lers. The incid(5rit made a deep impression 
upon Temple ; he was only twenty at the 
time, and the lady twenty-one, A courtship 
was commenced, thougli tlie father of the 
hero was sitting in the Long ])ar]iument, 
Avhile the father of the heroine Avas holding 
a command for the king. EA^en Avhen tlu) 
war ended and Sir I’eter Osborne returned 
to bis seat of Chicksaiids in Bedfordshire, 
the prospects of the lovers seemed scarcely 
less gloomy. Sir John Temple had a more 
ad\'antageous alliance in view for his son. 
I)or<Hliy, on her side, Avas besieged by many 
suitors. Prominent among them were Sir 
Justinian Isham [q. v.], her distant cousin 
Thomas Osborne (uftc^r wards Earl of Dauby 
and Duke of Leeds) [q. v.], andihmry Crom- 
well [q. V.], the fourth son of the IVotector, 
Avbo made her the present of a line Irish grey- 
hound. Even more hostile to the match than 
Temple's father Avere Dorothy's brothers, one 
of whom, Henry, avus vehement in his re- 
proaches. At the close of seven years of 
courtship and correspondence, during Avhicli 
Temple Avas in Paris, Madrid, St. Malo, and 
Brussels (the city of his predilection), ac- 
quiring French and Spanish, Dorothy fell ill, 
and was cruelly pitted with the small-pox. 
Temple’s constancy had now been proved 
enough, and on 31 Jan. 1(354-5 the faithful 
pair were united before a justice of the peace 
in th« parish of St. Giles's, Middlesex. At 
the close of 1655 they repaired to Ireland, 


Temple 8j)ending tlie next few years alter- 
nately at his father’s bouse in Dublin and 
upon his own small estate in Carlow. During 
las seclusion he read a good deal, acquired a 
taste for horticulture, and ‘ to please his wife ' 
penned some indifferent Akerses and transla- 
tions, which Avere afterwards included in his 
^ Works.' A more distinctive composition 
of this period was a family prayer wliich was 
adapted * for the fanatic times when our ser- 
vants were of so many different sects,' and 
was designed that ' all might join in it.' 

Upon the Restoration Temple was chosen a 
member of the Irish convention for Carlow, 
and in May 1661 he was elected for the 
county in the Irish parliament. During 'a 
visit to England In July 1661 he was coldly 
introduced at court by Ormonde, but sub- 
sequently he entirely overcame Ormonde's 
prejudices. In May 1663, upon the proro-. 
gation of the Irish parliament, he removed 
to England, and settled at Sheen in a house 
which occupied the site of the old priory, in 
the neighbourhood of the Earl of Leicester's 
seat at Richmond (cf. Chancellor, Hist, of 
llichmoiidy 1804, p. 73). His widowed sister, 
Lady Gifiard, came to live Avith the Temples 
during the summer, their united income 
amounting to between 500/. and 600/. a 
year. At Sheen, Temple planted an orangery, 
and cultivated Avall-fruit *the most exquisite 
nailed and trained, far better than ever I 
noted it ' (Evelyn). 

Ormonde provided him Avitli letters to 
Clarendon and Arlington, and Temple ap- 
prised Arlington of his desire to obtain a 
diplomatic post, subject to the condition that 
it should not be in Sweden or Denmark. In 
J line 1605 ho Avas accordingly nominated to 
a diplomatic mission of no little difficulty to 
Christopher Bernard von Ghalen, prince- 
bisht)p of Munster. The Anglo-Dutcli Avar 
Avas in progress, and the bishop liad under- 
taken, in consideration of a fat subsidy, to 
create a diversion in favour of Great Britain 
by invading Holland from the east. Temple 
AA’^as to remit the money by instalments and 
to expedite the bishop’s performance of his 
part of the contract (many interesting details 
of the mission are given in Temple’s letters 
to his brother, to Arlington, and others, pub- 
lished b}" Swift from the copies made by the 
diplomatist’s secretary, Thomas Dowiiton). 
The bishop was more than a match for Temple 
ill the subtleties of statecraft. lie managed 
on A^arious pretexts to postpone the raid into 
Holland (Avith the states of A\diich bo was 
nominally at peace) until ho had secured- 
several instalments of subsidy. In the 
meantime Louis XIV had got Avind of the 
conspiracy and detached tAveiity thousand 
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troops, more than sufficient to watch and in- 
timidate the little army of Munster, The 
bishop was able to plead force mojeure with 
much plausibility ; no step was ever taken on 
his part to carry out the scheme of invasion, 
and he made a separate peace with the Dutch 
at Cleves in April KUHi. ' Temple was at 
Brussels when ht^ heard that this step was 
impending, and he liurried to Munster in the 
hope of prevtiiitinj^’ it. Alter an adventurous 
lourney byway of Diisseldorf and Dortmund 
(see his spirited letttu* to Sir Temple, 
dated Bruss(*ls, 10 May 100(3), he was re- 
C(‘ived wit Ii apparent cordiality and initiated 
into the episcopal mode of drinkino- out of a 
larpfe bell witli the clapper removed; but 
during’ these festivities he learned that the 
treaty had been irrevocably signed. Several 
bills of exchange from lijngland were already 
on their way, and the bishop, on the pretext 
of the dangerous stale of the country, en- 
treated Tem])h', to seek his safety by a cir- 
cuitous retreat- by \vay of Colognt'. The young 
diplomat had formed a very (‘rroneous judg- 
ment of Von iTliahm, but he saw through 
this art ifice. He found means of gett ingout 
of the city unobserved, and, after lifty hours’ 
most severe travelling amid considerable 
dangers, lie succeeded in intercepting a little 
of tlu5 moiu^y. At tlie best the negotiation 
was not a conspicuous success, and Tem])le 
W’‘as iruicli exercised in his mind as to ‘ how 
to speak of it so as to avoid misre])resenta- 
tioh.' Happily, his employers in this ill- 
conceived scheme were not dissatisfied, and 
in October 1(365 lie was accredited envoy at 
the viceregal court at Brussels, a post whicli 
he had specitilly desired, receiving 500/. for 
equipage and 10(J/. a month salary {Cal, 
State Pa jHo'Sy Dorn, 1(30(3, p. 80). In January 
1(365-5 he was further gratified by the un- 
expected honour (d’ a baronetcy, and in the 
following April lie moved his family to 
Brussels from Sheen (//>.) 

Temple’s duties at Brussels were to watch 
over Spanish neutrality ; to promote a good , 
understanding between Kngland and Spain; 
and, later on, to suggest any possible means 
of mediating between JSpaiii and France. He 
got permission to go to Brtjda in July 1667, 
when peace was concluded l3<d;Ween Eng- 
land and the United Provinces. In the 
meantime Louis and Turenne were taking 
town after town in Flanders. Brussels itself 
was threatened, and Temple had to send his 
family homt*, retaining only the favoured 
Lady (lilfard. The professions of Louis to- 
wards t lie Dutch were friendly, but the alarm 
caused in Holland was great; and Dutch 
suspicions Avere soon shanMbv Temple, lie 
\d8ited Amsterdam and The Hague in Sep- 


tember 16(37, and had some interyiurse with 
the grand pensionary, Jobir Witt, with 
whom his relations were to "develop into a 
notable friendship. De Witt was acutely 
sensitive to the danger from the French gar- 
risons in Flanders, yet a policy of concilia- 
tion towards France semned to be the only 
course open to liim. Temple dwelt in his 
correspondence to Arlington upon the dan- 
gers of such an entente \ for a long time the 
bhiglish ministers n])peart*d deaf to the tale 
of French aggrandistunent, but on 25 Nov., 
in response to his representations. Temple 
received a most important despatch. He 
was instructed to ascertain from Da Witt 
whether th(‘ state's \vonld really and ofiec- 
tively enter into a league with Great Britain 
for tlio protection of tlie v^panish Nether- 
lands. 'Jlie matter was one of considerable 
delicacy, hut De AVitt was pleased by tlio 
; Englishman’s frank statement of the situa- 
: tion, and tinally signified lus acquiescence 
in Temple’s views as far as was compatible 
Avitli a ])urely defensive alliance. 

Having hastened to England to ro])ort 
the matter in full, ’remple was siqiported in 
: tlie council by Arlington and ^Sir (Jrlando 
Bridgeman [q. v.'J, and his sanguine antici- 
pations were ludd to outweigh the objections 
of (Jlillbrd and the anti-Dutch councillors. 
He returned to The Hague with instructions 
: on 2 Jan. 1()(>S; and though De Witt was 
j somewliat taken aback by the suddenness of 
: the English monarch's conviirsion to his own 
! specitie (of a joint mediation, and a defen- 
[ sive League to (uiforc,e it), Tem])h.* managed 
I to persuaJo liim of its sincerity, and he 
I iinderbook to procure the co-opi^ration of the 
I deputies of the various state's, Tlie same 
; evening Temple visited the Swedish envoy 
, Christopher Delliqne, count Dhoiia, omitting 
the formal ceremony of introduction on the 
ground that ‘ ceremonies were made to facili- 
tate business, not to hinder it.’ When the 
French ambassador D’Estrades heard a ru- 
mour of the negCtiatioii, he observed slight- 
ingly, ‘ AV'e will discuss it six weidvs hence; ^ 
but so favourable was the impression that 
Temple liad made on the minds of the pen- 
sionary and the ministers that business which 
was estimated to last two or three months 
was despatched in five days (the commis- 
sioners from the seven provinces taking the 
unprecedentt^l step of signing without pre- 
vious instruction from the states), and the 
treaty, named the triple alliance, as drafted 
by Temple and modified by De AVitt, was 
actually sealed on 23 Jan. (the signature of 
the Swedish envoy was affixed three days 
later). Flassan altributes this triumph to 
Temple’s adherence to the maxim that in 
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politics one must always speak the truth. 
Burke, in his ‘ Regicide Peace/ referred to it 
as a marvellous example of the way in which 
mutual interest and candour could overcome 
obstructive regulations and delays. 

The festivities at The Hague in honour of 
the treaty included a ball given by Do Witt 
and opened by the I’rince of Orange ; the 
English plenipotentiary was eclipsed on this 
occasion 'by the grand pensionary, but ob- 
tained his revenge next day at a tennis 
match. The rejoicings in England were less 
effusive, but Pepys characterised the treaty 
as the ^ glory of the present reign,’ while 
Dryden afterwards held Shaftesbury up to 
special execration for liaving loosed ‘the 
triple bond.’ 

Ostensibly the triple alliance aimed merely 
«at the guarantee by neutral powers of terms 
which Louis had already o tiered to S^iain, 
but which it was apprehended that he meant 
to withdraw and replace by far more onerous 
ones. There were, however, four secret ar- 
ticles, by which England and the United 
Provinces pledged themselves to support 
8pain against France if that power deferred 
a j list peace too long. Burnet — though , like 
Pepys, lie called the treaty the mastt^rpiece 
of Charles Il’s reign — was ignorant of tlio 
secret articles ; and contemporary critics 
were also ignorant of the fact that the day 
after the signature Charles wrote to his 
sister, Henriette d’()rl6ans, to excuse his 
action in the eyes of the French king on the 
plea of momentary necessity (Daluymple, 
i. 68 ; BATTiLox, Henriette Anne^ 1886, p. 
301), Clifford, in fact, when he remarked 
^ For all this joy we must soon have another 
war with Holland,’ accurately expressed the 
views of his master, who found in Temple’s 
diplomacy a' convenient and respectable 
cloak for his own very different designs, in- 
cluding at no distant date the signal humilia- 
tion of the Dutch, liaving regard to the 
sequel, it is plain that Temple was rather 
more of a passive ihsl riimcnt in the hands 
of the thoroughly unsympathel ic Charles 
than Macaulay and others, who have idealised 
his achievement, would lead us to suppose. 
It is true that he was for guiding our diplo- 
macy in the direction which it took with 
such success some twenty years later, and 
time and experience eventually ap^iroved his 
policy. But although the popular voice 
acclaimed his attempt to rehabilitate the 
balance of power in Europe, it is by no 
means so clear that in 1608 P]nglish in- 
terests lay in supporting Holland against 
France (cf. Mem. de Gourville^ a]>. MicKAtri), 
3rd «er. v. 644 ; Mignet, ii. 496, iii. 60 ; 
Seelby, Growth of British Policy, 1896). 


In Feibruary 1668, the treaty having been 
accomplished, Temple left The Hague to re- 
turn to Brussels. In view of a possible ‘ 
rupture with France some preliminary dis- 
cussion was entered upon as to a junction of 
the English, Spanish, and Dutch fleets, and 
some trouble was anticipated by Temple in 
consequence of the English pretension to bo 
saluted in the narrow seas, which Charles 
would not hear of abating one lot ; but 
mobilisation proved unnecessary. There was 
some talk of Temple being offiired a secre- 
taryship, but to his great relief the offer was 
not made, and he was sent on as envoy ex- 
traordinary to Aix-la-Chapelle, where the 
provisions indicated by the triple alliance 
were embodied in the definitive treaty on 
8 May 1668. Whether or no the secret ' 
pact was the cause of Louis’s disgorging 
I\anche-Comt6, which his armies had over- 
run, there is no doubt that the credit of 
England abroad had bf,‘en raised by Temple’s 
energy, and on his way to and from Aix he 
was hailed by salutes und banquets. 

Having spent two months in England, 
Temple toolr leave of the king on 8 Aug. 
1668, and proceeded as English ambassador 
to The 1 1 ague, with a salary of 7 L a day. 
By the king’s desire he took special pains to 
combat the reserve of the Prince of Orange, 
and he soon wrote in glowing terms to his 
court of the prince’s sense, honesty, and 
promise of pre-eminence. In August 1669, 
in his private capacity, he successfully me- 
diated in a pecuniary dispute between Hol- 
land and Portugal {lJulstrode Papers, p. 1 1 2), 
During 1070 was imposed upon him the un- 
grateful task of demanding tlie surrender of 
Cornet Gecn'ge Joyce [q. v.] The magistrates 
at Rotterdam did not openly refuse, but they 
evaded the request, and in the intervalJoyce 
escaped (IjUDLow, Me7noi7's, 1894, ii. 426). 
No less diflicult were the negotiations in the 
direction of an equitable ‘ marine treaty,’ and 
Temple had also on his hands a design for 
including Spain in a q^uadruple alliance. 
But the simultaneous Trenclt; intrigue on 
the part of Charles caused all Temple’s zeal 
to be regarded with increasing suspicion and 
dislike at liome, while his friemls Bridgeman, 
Trevor, and Ormonde were fro^i'iicd U])on, and 
finally left unsummoned to thi foreign com- 
mittee. When Louis overran Lorraine, and 
Charles made no sign, even Temple’s friend 
De Witt could scarcely refnjiin from ex- 
messing cynical views as to the stability of 
English policy. The position was becoming 
untenable for an avowed friend of Holland. 
The English ministers still hesitated to take 
so pronounced a step as to recall their mini- 
ster; but during this summer Temple re- 
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^6ived orders to return privately toJEngland^ 
iind he landed at Yarmouth on 16 Sept. 1670. 
lie promised the pensionary to return, and 
that speedily, but his going was sufficient 
indication to l)e Witt of the turn things 
were taking. The suspicions which Temple 
had kept to himself were confirmed on his 
arrival. Arlington was deliberately off- 
hand in his demeanour; the king, while 
professing the utmost solicitude about 
Temple’s liealth and sea passage, obstinately 
refused to speak to him upon political mat- 
ters. It was not until, at a meeting of mi- 
nisters, Clifibrd blurted out a number of 
diatribes against the Dutch that Temple j 
realised the full im])ort of the situation. 
Ilis resolution was instant and characteristic. 

‘ I apprehend,’ he says, ‘ weather coming 
that 1 shall have no mind to be abroad in, ! 
and therefore decide to put a warm house | 
over my head ’ without a moment’s delay, 
lie withdrew to Sheen and enlarged Iiis 
garden. Charles wrote to the states that 
Temple had come away at his own desire 
and upon urgent private afiairs. Tu reality 
his recall had been demanded by Louis. It 
was not untilJune 1671 that he was allowed 
to write a farewell letter to the states, or 
that a royal yacht was sent to Tlie Hague 
for Lady Temph* and the ambassador’s 
household. Though he wrote of the decla- 
ration of kvar upon the Dutch in 1672 as a 
thunderclap {Memoirs) j he must have seen 
its approajjli pretty clearly for some time. 

Jlis enforced leisure was devoted byTemjde 
to literature and philosophy. Tie had already 
composed (1667-8) and submitted to Arling- 
ton in manuscript his ‘ Essay upon the Pre- 
sent State and Settlement of Ireland,’ a 
short but trenchant pamphlet, which was 
published, together with the ‘ Select Letters,’ 
in 1701, hiit was not included in the collec- 
tive editiou of Temple’s works. In it he 
condemned the ‘ late settlement of Ireland ’ 
as ‘a mere scramble,’ during which ‘the 
golden shower fell witliont any well-directed 
order or design ; ’ yet he recommended that 
the settlemmit, bad as it was, should be 
maintained not by balancing parties but by 
despotic severity ; ‘ for to think of governing 
that kingdom by a sweet and obliging temper 
is to think of putting four wild horses into 
a coach and driving them without wliip or 
reins.’ As "vv as only habitual among liberal 
or enlightened statesmen of his century, lie 
ignored the claims of the native Irish to 
any legislative or other consideration. Dur- 
ing 1671 he composed his ‘ Essay upon the 
Original and Nature of Governn;ient ’ (first 
published in 1 680), which is notable not only 
vbr some fine images and sensible definitions, 


blit as anticipating the view nine 

years later in Filmer’s ^ Patriarijiia ' that the 
state is the outcome of a patriarchal system 
rather than of the ‘ social compact ' as con- 
ceived by Hooker or Hobbes. At the same 
time he manages to avoid the worse extra- 
vagances of Filmer (see Harriott, Temple 
on Government, 1 894 ; Minto, English Prose, 
1881, p. 816). In 1672 he penned his ‘ Ob- 
servations upon the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands ’ (London, 1072, 8vo ; in Dutch, 
Ijondon, 1678 ; .8rd edit, 1676, 8th 1747; in 
! French, TJie Hague 1685, Utrecht 1697), 

* which was and deserved to bo extremely 
popular, both at homo and abroad. Temple 
used to declare that he was influenced in 
some points of style by the ‘ Europie S}>ecu- 
lum ’ of .Sir Edwin .Sandys [q. v.] If so, he 
was probably influenced no less by Sandys’s 
large view of toleration. In tlio fourth 
chapter, upon the disposition of the Hol- 
landers, thi5 author dis])lays a limpid humour 
and much quit^t penetration ; but it is curious 
that he never so much as mentions Dutch 
painting, them at its apogee. Jean lo Clerc, 
while pointing out some cjrrors (mostly tri- 
fling), jiniised the work as a whole as the best 
thing of its kind extant (English version by 
Theobald, 1718). His power as a rhetorical 
writ(‘r was displayed about the same time in 
liis nobh' ‘ Li^tti^r to the Countess of Essi'x’ 
(cf. Blair, Leet. on llhetoric, 1798, i. 260). 

When the necessity for a peace between 
England and Holland becauii*. apparent in 
1671, Temple was called from his retreat iii 
ordtu' to assist in the negotiation of the 
tiH'aty of Westminster (14 F<‘b.) lie went 
out. to Tli(‘ Hague for the purpose, and his 
influence again helped to expedite matters. 
Ills reputation was now very high, and on his 
return he had the refusal not only of a digni- 
I fled embassy to Madrid but (for the conside- 
ration of 6,000/.) of Williamson’s secretary- 
ship of state. He frequented the court, and 
became familiar with the new men who were 
rising into prominence, such as Halifax and 
his old acquaintance Danby. But his sojourn 
ill England was not a long one, as in .July 
l(i74 he was again despatched as ambassador 
to The Hague. Tins embassy was rendered 
memorable by th(i succcissfiil contrivance of 
a match between William of Orange and 
Charles’s niece Mavj [see Mary II], a match 
which was in reality of vastly greater im- 
port to England than the triple alliance. 
It seems to have been first hinted at in a 
letter from Temple to the prince ' dated 
22 Feb. 1674 ; but the early stages of the 
negotiation are involved in considerable ob- 
scurity. As soon as Temple found the 
prince interested, he spared no pains to bring 
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a successful issue. . Ladv I the activity of a diplomatic busybody 
^ on intimate terms with' ®u Cros, the political agent in London of 
Lady Villiefe): the princess's governess, was the . Duke of Holstein, but in the pay of 
fortunately able to satisfy the prince's Barillon. Temple sub 8 e 5 [ueatly referred 
curiosity oh a number of small points, and slightingly in his * Memoirs ' to Du Cros, 
Jn 16?6 she went over to England and inter- who rejoined in ‘A Letter . . . in answer 
viewed Danbyconcerning the matter to the impertinences of Sir W. Temple’ 

Memoirs f ii. 345; Ralph, i. 336; Strick- (1693), An anonymous ^ Answer,’ inspired, 
LAND, vii. 30 sq.) The negotiations, which if not actually written, by Temple, appeared 
were terminated by William’s visit to Eng- without delay, and two months later, in 
land in September 1677 and his marriage some interesting ^ Reflections upon two Pam- 
a few weeKS later, brought about a close phtets’ (the author of which professed to 
rapprochement between Danby and Temple, have been waiting in vain for Temple’s own 
and a gradual estrangement, due in part no reply), the Minreasonable slanders’ of Du 
doubt to jealousy, between Temple and Cros were severely handled, 

Arlington. The strife between Danby and Upon his return to England in February 
Arlington was already a source of vexation 1679 the secretaryship of state was again 
to the king; and when, during Temple’s xm'ssed upon him, and he again refused it O'l 
visit this summer, he pressed the secretary- the plea of waning health and the lack of a 
ship once more upon him (even oflering seat in parliament. He found that the j)er- 
himself to defray half the fees), it was pro- sonnel of the court had greatly changed, and 
bably in the hope that a man of Temple’s that influences adverse to him were more 
character would be able to restore harmony powerful than formerly. Sluiftesbury and 
as well as respectability to his council. . lie Buckiugham, Barillon and Lady Portsmouth 
must have thought Temple’s ultimatc3 value were bitterly hostile, but their confidence as 
great, or he would not have tolerat(id the well as that of the king seeim^d possessed by 
portentous lectures which the statesman do- Sunderland, upon whom the post seemecl 
livercd for his benefit (cf. ii. 267). naturally to devolve. Under the circum- 

Iramediately after tlio wedding on 4 Nov., stances it is hardly fair to accuse Temple of 
1’emple hastemHl back to 'The Hague, his pusillanimity in declining it. 'I'emple was 
coming there being esteemed ^ like that of the popular as the bulwark of the policy of pro- 
swallow which brought fair weather with it.’ teistant alliance, and he knew that what was 
He was instructed to proceed without delay wanted was his name rath(?r than liis advice, 
to the congress at Nimogiien, where Looliiie He refused to barter away his good name. 
Jenkins was acting as Llnglish plenipo- The king, however, by adroit flattery 
tentiary, but nervously craved for Temple’s matiagt^l in another way to obtain from 
moral support. While there he heard of his Temple’s reputation whatever fillip of 
father’s death on 23 Nov. 1677, whereby the lari ty it was able to give to a thoroughly 
reversion of the Irisli mastership of the discredited administration. In April 1679 
rolls devolved upon him. A license to re- was put forth, as the outcome, of a number 
main away from Ireland for three years was of private interviews between Temple and 
prepared and renewed in September 1680 the king, a scheme under Tcraple|’s sponsor- 
and September 1685, when he appointed ship for a revival of the privy con ncil. The 
John Bennett of Dublin to be deputy clerk numbers were now to be fixed at thirty (the 
and keeper of the rolls ; he did not finally number actually nominated a])jjears to be 
surrender the post until 29 May 1696 (Tms- thirty-three), who Avere to represiuit as com- 
CELLES, Liber Mwierum Hiberniccy 1824, pletelyas ])ossible the conflictingjinterests of 
ii. 20). In July 1678 Tem])le negotiated office and opposition, but above all the landed 
another treaty with the Dutch with the wealth of the country; and it Avasj^ thus by its 
object of forcing Frances to evacuate the representative character to provide a bridge . 
Spanish towns ; but tills separate under- between a headstrong and autoc^rat ic exccu- 
standing was neutralised by the treaty rati- five and a discontented and ob/jtr active as- 
fled at Nimeguen, whither he travelled for semhiy. Such a council, after having been 
the last time in January 1679. He con- nearly wrecked at the outset by the king’s 
gratulated himself that in consequence of a reluctance to admit Halifax, followed by his 
ifbrmal irregularity his name was not affixed determination to include Shaftesbury, was 
to a treaty the terms of which he thoroughly actually constituted on 21 April 1679. The 
dtsappix>ved as being much too favourable to funds in Holland rose upon the receipt of the 
France. . Extremely susceptible at all times news that Temple’s plan had been carried 
to professional jealousy, Temple was greatly into effect, and Barillon was correspondingly 
disconcerted during these negotiations by displeased, in spite of Lady Portsmouth’s 
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assurance that it 'was only a device to get 
money out of parliament (ITallam, Comtit, 
Jlist. ch. xii.) Had t he council been a success, 
it seems almost inevitable that it should have 
absorbed, as into a close oligarchy, much of 
the power that Avas divided between the 
executive and the parliament (thus llarillon 
said it was making ‘ des 6 tats et non des 
conseils ’) ; but it had not been in operation 
more than .a fortnight Avhen a kind of com- 
mittee of public safety was formed witlii|i 
it. This included, besides Temple, Halifax, 
Sunderland, and Essex. But Temple was 
almost from the first unable to reconcile the 
courtier and the public minister. Qn the 
one hand he objected to the king’s arbitrary 
decision tf) prorogue parliament without 
revious deliberation in council ; on the other 
^ul he would not consrmt to take measures 
of 'iirgency against the papists as if the 
popi\h plot, which he knew to be a sham, 
were Y reality. The issue was an estrange- 
ment Vvliicli reached a climax in August 
1679^ Vvlicn Halifax brought the Duke of 
York, who had been in quasi-exile at Brus- 
sels, to ^he king’s bedside without Temple’s 
knowledge. Two months after this he was 
elected to represent Cambridge University 
ill the ne\Y parliament, the only disseritieut 
being the l^ishop of Ely ((Running), avIio de- 
tected an /'xaggerated zeal fur toleration in 
Temple’s it tie book on the Netherlands ; | 
but lie^.lV.iiid himself more and more (;x- | 
eluded frq In the innermost counsels of what 
was ill re lily no more than a fn‘sli cabal 
under a iw name. Temple was hardly 
more tbail a dilettante; politician, and the 
satisfactio'i with wliicli he appeared to re- 
turn to his ^nectarines’ at Sheen was pro- 
bably real. Ilis visits to the already moribund 
council wqre infrequent, but he avoided an 
open brf'acjli, and in Se])teinber J6S0 he, Avas | 
nominatedUimbassador at- Madrid, though at 
the last incWnent the king desired him to stay 
for the opening of parliament. Tt‘in])le at- 
tempted the exercise of some diplomacy, and 
made soul'll conciliatory speeches in the com- 
mons, hut ‘ u A'ain. The parliannmt Avas dis- 
solved in 'January 1()S1, and in the same 
month Teninle’s name Avas struck off the list 
of privy coiiiicillors (Luttrull, i. (Jo). He 
had shown \himself confidential Avith Sun- 
derland rathjer than Avith Halifax, avIio Avas 
now in the ajscendant. Moreo\n;r he had not 
concealed h;Ls attachment to the I’rince 
of (Grange (u^"ox, Jlisf. of Jamps 77, p. 41). 
Finally he uad been A^ery irregular in his at- 
tendance, aijid, as he was Aveir known to be 
on the sidej of conciliation, he Avoiild hav'e 
been out of (plact; in the Oxford parliament. 

For thepilirposesof a final retirement from 


politics Temple seems to have de« mod the 
seclusion of Sheen insufficient.# He pur- 
chased, therefore, in 16H0, from the executors 
of the Clarke family the seat of ( omptou 
Hall, near Farnham. Here he coiisiructed 
a canal and laid out gardens in the Dutch 
style, giAung to his property Avlien complete 
the title of Moor Park, in emulation uf the 
Moor Park near liickmansAVorth, where he 
had often admired the skill and taste of the 
Countess of Bedford’s gardeners (cf. Essay of 
Gardening ; London Eficgclcg). of Gardming^ 
1850, p. 244; Thorne, 1876, p. 

551). He was an enthusiastic fruit-grower, 
and especially fond of his cherries, ^ Sheen 
plums,’ and ‘ standard apricocks.’ lie was 
rarely seen now at Whitehall or Hampton 
Court, but he was on 14 March 1683 ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners for the 
remedy of defective titles in Ireland. Soon 
after his son’s marriage in 1684 he divided 
his property with him, leaving him in un- 
dispute{l possession of the lioiise at Sheen, 
which he held on a long lease from the 
crown. 

When .Tamos 11 succeeded to the throne, 
he made some polite speeches to Temple, but 
no more. Temple had promised him Avhen 
Duke of York that he Avonld remain loyal, 
and Avould noA^or seek to divide the royal 
family. AVilliam aaui 6 UAvare of this, and, 
knowing Temple’s scrupulous disposition, he 
gave; him no liint of the intended invasion iu 
J688. Temph; did in fact restrain his son 
from going to mtM;t t he prince, and it Avas not 
until, after .James’s second flight that he pre- 
-ented himself at AVindsor, AV^iiliam urged 
him take the chief-secretaryship, but he 
steadily refused. lie was content, liow- 
<;Amr, that a liigli post (that of secretary for 
Avar) should bo given to his son John [see 
beloAv^l. 

In 1 689 eame to JNIoor I^ark in the capa- 
city of amanuensis, at a salary of 2()A a 
year, .Jonathan Swift [q. v.], who was then 
tAA'enty-two years of age. Swift’s mother 
Avus a connection of Lady Temple. He 
stayed under Temple’s roof Avith a few short 
intervals until the statesman’s death, for a 
period, that is, of nearly ten years, and 
there he met J^sther .Johnson (‘Stella’), 
Avliose mother Avas an attendant upon Lady 
Gifiard. Swift commenced his residence by 
Avriting some frigid ifindaric odes in Temple’s 
honour, but gradually the relations between 
them gr(;Av more cordial, ’femple procured 
Swift’s admission to an ad eundem degree at 
Hart Hall, Oxford, offered him a post of 
120/. a year in the Irish rolls when Swift 
proposed to leaA^e him, and in answei; to a 
letter, in which SAvift avoAved that his con- 
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duct towards Ills palron had been less con- 
siderate tl’au petubint, sent him a prompt 
certiiicate IVii* ordination. After his second 
absence from, and v<*tiirn to, Moor Park in 
1690, Swift’s position in the family seems to 
have been considerably improved. Temple 
can liardly have failed to perceive either the 
talents or the usefulness of the ^ secretary,’ 
as he was now called, who aided him in 
getting ready for the press the five volumes 
of his ^ Letters * and [ Memoirs.’ It is known 
that 'ViTUliam III paid several visits to 
Temple> at Moor Park in order. ^ to consult 
him upon matters of high importance.’ One 
of these visits had reference to the triennial 
bill of 1692-3, for which the king had con- 
ceived a strong dislike. Temple argued that 
the bill involved no danger to the monarchy, 
and he is said to have employed Swift to 
* draw jxp reasons for it taken from English 
history.' According to Deane Swift {Li/e of 
Swi/tf p. 60), Temple aided the young author 
to revise in manuscript his ^ Tale of a Tub.’ 

During the whole period of his retirement 
since 1681, Temple had been elaborating 
those essays upon which his literary reputa- 
tion now chiefly rests. Six of these appeared 
in 1680 under the title of ^Miscellanea.’ 
The second and more noteworthy volume 
appeared in 1G92 (the ^ Miscellanea ’ in two 
arts a^ipeared united, 4th ed, 1(593, fith 
697, revised Glasgow I7(il, Utrecht 1698). 
Temple sent a copy in November, together 
with a liatin e])ist le, to the master arid fel- 
lows of Emmanuel, his old college {Addit, 
MS. 5800, f. 99). Th(> second piirt included 
the essays of gardening, of li(3roic virtue, of 
poetry, and the famous essay on * AiKuent 
and Modern Learning.’ The vein of classical 
eulogy and reminiscence which Temple here 
affects was adopted merely as an elegant j)ro- 
lusion u})on the passing controversy among 
the wits of France as to the relative merits of 
ancient and modern writers. First broached 
as a paradox (cf. Our Noble Sedres) by Fon- 
tenelle, the thesis had been maintained in 
earnest by Perrault (Siecle dc Louis le Grand^ 
January 1687), and Temple now joined hands 
fraternally with Boileau in contesting some 
of Perrault’s rash assertions. The essay was 
in fact light, suggestive, and purely literary; 
it scarcely aimed at being critical, so tliat 
much of the serious criticism which has been 
bestowed on it is quite inept. William 
Wotton was the first to enter tlie lists against 
Temple with his ‘lleflections on Ancient 
and Modern Learning,’ published in 1694. 
Charles Boyle (afterwards Earl of Orrery) 
[q* V.], by way of championing the polite 
essayi^, set to work to edit the ‘ Epistles 
to Phalaris ’ which Temple (whose opinion 
VOL. LVI. 


on such a matter was absolutely worthless) 
professed to regard as genuine. It was when 
this conjecture had been ruthlessly demo- 
lished by the learned sarcasm of Bentley, 
that Swift came to the aid of his patron with 
the most enduring relic of the controversy, 
^The Battle of the Books.’ Temple had 
begun a reply to Bentley, but be was now 
happily spared the risk of publication [for 
the 13oyie and Bentley controversy, see 
Bentley, Richabd, 1662-1742]. 

Temple’s next literary venture was ^An 
Introduction to the History of England^ 
(London, 1695 8vo, 1699, 1708 ; in French, 
Amsterdam, 1695, 12mob which he intended 
as an incitement to tue production of a’ 
general history of the nation, such as those 
of De Serres or Mezeray for France, Mariana 
for Spain, or De Mexia for the empire. The 
introduction concludes with an account of 
the Norman conquest and a eulogy of 
William I, in which many saw intended a 
compliment to William III, the more so as 
the putting aside of Edgar the Atheling was 
carefully condoned. The presumption of 
this work, which abounds in historical errors, 
was perhaps not inferior to that which 
prompted the ‘ Essay on Ancient and Modern 
Learning.’ Fortunately for Temple, no his- 
torical Bentleys were living to take excep- 
tion to his statements. Among the lighter 
productions of his years of retirement was a 
privately printed volume of ‘ Poems by Sir 
W. T.,’ containing Virgil’s last eclogue, a 
few odes and imitations of Horace, and 
Aristfcus, a version of the 4th Georgic of 
Virgil — most of the pieces written pro- 
fes.sedly by request of Lady Tem]d(i or Lady 
GifiUrd. (The Grenville Library, British Mu- 
seum, has a copy of this extremely rare 
volume, n.d., 12mo, with some manuscript 
notes in Temple’s own hand ; it. was bouglit 
by Greiivillc at Beloe’s sale in 1803 for 
2 /. 3 .^.) 

Temple was attacked by a serious form of 
gout in 1076, and though he staved it- oil* 
for a time, as he explains in one of tlie most 
entertaining of his easaj-s (* Cure of Ctput by 
Moxa’), he suffered a good deal bota with 
the gout and ‘ the spleen’ during theyvhole 
of Swift’s sojourn at Moor Park. He passed 
through a severe illness in 1691, and was 
much broken by the death of his wife in 
January 1695. Swift kept a sort of diary 
of the state of his patron’s health, the last 
entry of which runs, ‘ lie died at one o’clock 
this morning, the 27 January 1698-9, and 
with him all that was good and amiable 
among men.’ He w-as buried on 1 Feb. by 
the side of his wife in the south aisle of 
Westminster Abbey. His heart, however, 
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by his spt^cial direction 'wasburied in a silver 
box under a sundial in the garden of JMcor 
Park, opposite his favouritt? window seat. 
With his death the baronetcy became ex- 
tinct. 

By his ^yi^, dated R JMarch 1(104 o, and 
made * as sliort as possible to avoid those 
cruel remembrances that Imve so often oc- 
casioned the changing of it/ Temple left a 
lease of some lands in Morristown to ^ Esther 
Johnson, servant to my sister GifKard/and, 
by a codicil dated 2 April 1097, 1()0/. to 
^William Dingley, my cousin, student at 
Oxford, and another 100/. t.o Mv, Jonathan 
Swift, now dwelling with mo ’ (will proved 
by Sir Joliii Tem]»le and Dame JMartliaGif- 
fard, 29 March 1099, ]\C.C. oO Pett). To 
Swift also was left such profit as might 
accrue from the publicalion of a collective 
edition of Temple’s ‘ Works.’ Of this tjdiiion 
two volumes of letters appeared in 1700 
(London, 8vo), a third volume in 1703; the 
‘Miscellanies’ or essays, in three parts, 
170O“8; tln^ ‘Introduction’ in 1708; and 
the ‘Memoirs’ in two volumes, 1709 (pt. ii., 
of which ‘ unauthorised ’ editions had ap- 
])eared in 1()91~2, relat(*d to the period 
1672-9; pt. iii., of which the autograph 
manuscript is in the British Museum Addit. 
MS. 9804, written in a rapid script Avilli 
scarcely a correction, dealt with 1679 80; 
part i. was thrown into the fire by Temple 
shortly before his death). Subsequent col- 
lective editions appeared in 172(), 2 vols. 
fol. ; 1723; 1731, with preliminary notice by 
Lady Gi hard, who was profoundly dissatisfied 
with Swift’s handling of lier broth ei*\s 
literary legacy; 1740; 1734, 4 vols, 8vo : 
1757, 1770, and 1814. 

Lady Temple, wliom the stat<\sman had 
married in 1650, was horn at Chicksand.s in 
1627, and was one of the younger daughters 
of Sir Peter ( )sborne (1 584-1653), the royalist 
defender of Castle (Jornet in Guernsey [see 
OsBOKXK, PnTKii]. Francis Osborne (q. v.], 
the writer, was her uncle, and Admiral 
Henry Osborne [q. v.] her nephew. Iler 
mother, Dorothy (1590-1050), was sister of 
Sir John Danvers 1 q. v.] and daughter of Sir 
John Danvers of Dauntsey, Wiltsliire. The 
story of her deepening attachment to Temple, 
of the loss of her beauty by smallpox, of her 
wifely gentleness, and of tlie jiosition of 
comparative inferiority tliat she occupied in 
the Ternple household to her clever and 
managing sister-in-law, Lady Gifltird, is well 
known jlo every reader' of Macaulay’s bril- 
liant esS|ay. She was an active helpmeet to 
Temple , in many of his schemes, showed 
daunthjfts courage upon her voyage to Eng- 
land ill >167 1 , when an affray with the Dutch 


flagship seemed imminent (cf. CaL State 
Papers, Dom. 1670-1), and erjpv^d the car- 
dial friendship of Queen Mary, 'l^oae death' 
almost synchronised with her own. ‘ She 
died at Moor Park, aged 65, and was buried 
on 7 Feb. 1G94-5 in "Westminster Abbey. 
Extracts from forty-two of her letters t^o 
Temple were published by Courtenay in bis 
‘Life of Temple.’ Macaulay was power- 
fully attracted by their charm, which is, 
liowever, personal rather than literary, and 
the complete series of seventy was published 
in 1888 (ed. E. A. Parry). The original 
letters, amounting in all to 135 folios, were 
purchased by the British Museum on 16 Feb. 
1891 from K. Bacon Longe, esq., and now 
form iyidit. MS. 83975. 

Besides several children who died in in- 
fancy, the Temples had a daughter Diana, 
who" died in 1079, aged 14, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey; and a son, John 
Temple (/'/. 1689), to whom they av ere both 
iniich devoted, lie was in Paris in 1684 
when an oHicial diploma of nobility was 
grant('d to him under the common seal of 
the college of arms in order to insure liis 
proper reception in foreign courts (this 
curious document, which is in Ijatin, is 
printed in the ‘ Herald and Genealogist/ iii. 
40()-8). . As a com])liment to his father, 
John Temple was made paymaster-general, 
and, on 12 Ax)ril 1689, secretary of state for 
war in the room of Mr. Blait hwaite. A few 
days later, having filled his xiockets with 
stones, he threw himself from a boat into 
the stTong current beneath London Bridge, 
and wj^s drowned (see TuOMrso>r, Chronirles 
of London Bridge, 1827, pp. 474- 5). The 
suicide, which created the greatest sensation 
at the time, Avas probably due to oflicial 
anxiety, aggravated by the treacliery of a 
confidential agent whom ho had recom- 
mended to the king (Lambekty, M6m, de la 
lUrolution,\\, 290; IItjhesbt, Diary, 
p. 458; Luttkell, i. 524; Boyuh, Life of 
Temple, p. 415). By his wife Mary Duplessis, 
daughter of M. Duplessis Ilambouillet, of a 
good TTuguenot family, he left two daugh- 
ters : Elizabeth of Moor I’ark, Avho married 
her cousin, John Temple (d, 175.3), second 
son of Sir John [see under Temple, Sir 
John], the speaker of the Irish House of 
(yoinmons, but left.no issue; and Dorothy, 
Avlio married Nicholas Bacon of Shrubland 
Hall, Coddenham. 

Of public men who have left behind them 
any claim to a place near the front rank, 
Temple is one of the ‘ safest \ in our annals* 
Halifax may Avell liaA’^e had his exemplary 
friend in mind Avhen he Avrote the lifiaxim 
‘ Ho that leaveth nothing to chance will do 
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few things ill, but ho will do very few 
things/ /during the ten years following his 
resignation, a period blaokened by great poli- 
tical infamy, Temple lived fastidiously to 
himself, and practised unfashionable virtues. 
It is much to say of a statesman of that age 
that, although comparatively poor and not 
unworldly, lie was untainted by corruption. 
The revolution, a crisis at which, with his 
peculiar qualifications, lie might have played 
a part scarcely less prominent than that of 
Clarendon in 16(50, found him still amid ^ the 
gardens of Epicurus,’ deploring tlie foibles 
(he was much too well bred to denounce 
the treacheries) of contemporary politicians. 

As a writer, apart from a weakness for 
gallicisms, which he admitted and tried to 
correct, his prose marked a development in 
the direction of refinement, rhythmical finish, 
and emancipation from the pedantry of long 
parentheses and supt^rfluous quotations. lie 
was also a pioneer in the judicious use of the 
paragraph. JIallam, ignoring Halifax, would 
assign him the second X)lace, after Dryden, 
among the polite authors of his epoch. Swift 
gave ex])ression to the b(dief that lie had 
advanced our English tongiK? to as great a 
perfection as it could well boar; Chesterfield 
recommended liim to his sou ; Dr. Johnson 
spoke of him as the first writer to give 
cadence to the English language ; and Lamb 
praises him delightfully in his' Essay on the 
(lenteel Style.’ During the eighteenth cen- 
tury his essays wertj used as exercises and 
models. Dut the progress made during the 
last half-century in the direction of the 
sovereign prose quality of limpidity has not 
been favourable to Temple’s literary reputa- 
tion, and in the future it is probable that liis 
'Letters’ and 'Memoirs’ will bo valued 
chiefly by the historian, while liis ' Es.‘<ays ’ 
will remain interesting primarily for the 
picture they afford of the cultured gent leman 
of the period. A few noble similes, liow- 
over, and those majestic words of consolation 
addressed to Lady Essex, deserve and wdll 
find a place among the consecrated passages 
of English prose. 

Of the portrait of Temple by »Sir Peter 
Lely, painted in 1670 and now in the 
National Portrait Gallery, there are engrav- 
ings by P. Yanderbank, Houbraken (Birch, 
plate 67), George Yertue, Anker ymith, and 
others. That by Houbraken is the best 
rendering of this portrait, which depicts a 
very handsome man, with a resolute mouth, 
rather fleshy face, and small moustache, after 
the Dutch pattern. The British Museum 
possesses what appears to be a contempo- 
rary Diitch pencil sketch of the statesman. 
Another portrait in the master’s lodge at 


Emmanuel College. Two further portraits 
by Lely of Temple and his wife, belonging 
to Sir George Osborne, bart., of Cliicksands 
Priory, are reproduced in ' Letters of Dorothy 
Osborne’ (1888). 

[The Life, Works, and Correspondence of fiir 
William Temple, hart., by Thomas Peregrine 
Courtenay [q. v.], in two volumes, jl,836, 8vo, is 
in many respect.s a pattern, although, it being 
the work of a tory pamphleteer, Macaulay vir- 
tually damned it with faint praise in his famous 
essay on Sir William Temple in the Edinburgh 
lieview. Upon the few points in which the 
essay diverges from Courtenay’s conclusions (as 
in the estimate of triple alliance) modern opinion 
would not side with Macaulay. The chief ori- 
ginal authorities, besides Temples worTcs, with 
Swift’s prefaces and his diplomatic papers in the 
British Museum (Addit. MSS. 97yd-80I and 
Stowe MS. 198), are Boyer’s Life of Sir William 
Temple, 1 7H, aral the life by Lady Giffard, pre- 
fixed to tlie 1731 edition of the Works. Eight 
of Temple’s origiruil letters are in the Morrison 
Collection of AutogrViphs, catalogue, vi. 233-40. 
See also Letters of Arlington, 1701, 8vo (vol. ii. is 
almost wholly occupied the letters to Temple 
from July 16*65 to September 1670); Lodge’s I’eer- 
ago, ed. Archdall, v.. 239 ; Prinsteror’s Archives 
de la Maisoii Orange- Nassau, 2'”'* s^rie, 1861, v. 
pas-im ; Boyer’s Life of William IH, pp. 11, 36, 
41, 60-2, 67, 83, 90, 92-3, 96 ; Bulstrode Papers, 
1898, pp. 10, 17, 40, 45, 54. 59,68.74,107.112. 
123, 195, 265, 307 ; Clarendon’s Life ancl Con- 
tinuation, 1827 ; CJarendon Corresp. ed. Singer, 
1814; Sidney’s Diary, ed. Bleneowo, p. Ixxxviii ; 
Burnet’s Own Time, 1833 ; Wynne’s Life of 
Jenkins, 1724; I^ettors addressed from London 
to Sir Joseph Williamson, 1874 ; Boyer’s Wil- 
liam HI ; Trevor’s Life and Times of William III, 
1834; Baillon’s Henriette Anno d’Auglercrre, 
p. 300; Pylades and Corinna, 1732, vol. ii. 
Letter V (fontaining' an allegorical character of 
Temple) ; Strickland’s Queens of P^ngland, vol. 
vii.: Flassan’s Hist, de Diplomatic Fr.tn^iise, 
1811 ; St. Didier’s Hist, des Neg. dc Nirneguo, 
1680; Dumont’s Corps do Diploinatio; Mignet’s 
N^g. relatives a la Succe‘<sion ; Lettres de M. lo 
Comte d’Estrades, 1743; Campbell’s Memoirs 
of Do Witt, 1746; Lefc'ivro Pontalis’s Jean de 
Witt, Paris, 1884, i. 447 sq.; Luttrell’s Brief 
Hist. Relation of State Affairs; Ranke’s Hist, of 
England; SoeJey’s Growth of British Policy, 
1895; Masson’s Life of Milton, vi. 315, 569, 
601 ; Craik’s Life of Swift; Forster’s Life of 
Swift, vol. i. ; Mo moires do Trevoux, NovQmber 
1707 an<l March 1708; Memoires of Dangeau 
and St. Simon ; Prime’s Account of the Temple 
Family, New York, 1896 ; Lipscomb’s Hist, of 
Buckinghamshire, iii. 85-6; Retrospective Re- 
view, vol, viii ; note kindly furnished by E. S. 
Shuckburgh, esq., fellow of Emmanuel,) T. S. 

TEMPLE, WILLIAM JOHNSTONE 
or JOHNSON (1739-1796), essayist, and 
friend of Gray and Boswell, was the sou of 

£ 2 
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'William Temple of Allerdean, near llerwick- 
on-Tweed, of which borough the father was 
mayor in 1750 and again in 1754 (Shel- 
don, Bertdek-upon^Tv^eed, p, 256). Ilia 
mother was a Miss Stowe of Northum- 
berland, connected with the family of Sir 
Francis Blake of Twizel Castle, near Nor- 
bam, Northumberland, through Blake’s aunt 
Anne, who married William Stowe of Ber- 
wick (Betiiam, Baronetage^ iii. 439-40). 

Temple was baptised at Berwick as ^ Wil- 
liam Johnson ’ on 20 Dec. 1739. He was a 
fellow-student at the university of Edin- 
burgh with James Boswell, and they con- 
tracted in the class of llobert Hunter, the 
professor of Greek, an intimate friendship 
which was never interrupted. They differed, 
however, in politics and other respects, for 
Temple was a whig and a water-drinker 
(TjEAsk, James JSosztW/, pp. 14 -17). Their 
correspondence is in print from 20 July 1 758, 
by which time Temple had left Edinburgh. 
On 22 May in that year he was admitted 
♦ pensioner at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and 
on 5 Feb. 17511 he became a scholar on that 
foundation. Tomple\s name was taken off 
the books on 20 Nov, 1761, and lie proceeded 
to Jyondon, wliere the two friends met as 
law students at the end ofl7t)2. Temple 
took ehanibera in Farrar’s Buildings, at the 
bottom of Inner Temple Lane, and in July 
1763 he lent tliese rooms to Boswell. 

His father having become a bankrupt to- 
wards the clo.so of 1763, Temple felt obliged 
to contribute towards his rtdief moi’o than 
half of the proceeds of the small estate 
which he had inherited from liis mother. 
He was consequently forced to earn an 
income for himself, and tliis was found in 
the cliurch. To obtain his qualification he 
returned to Trinity Hall, where he was 
admitted fellow-commoner on 22 .time 1763, 
and took the degree of LL.B. on 28 .Tune 
1765, his name being taken off the books on 
13 June 1766. 

An amiable man of cultivated and literary 
tastes, Temple while at, ( -ambridge was ad- 
mitted into close friendship with (Tra}^ and 
during a visit to London in February 1766 
Tloswell introduced liim*at the Mitre tavern 
in Fleet Street to Dr. Johnson. Througli his 
association with these three men his name 
is nunembered. On Sunday, 14 Sept. 1766, 
as William .Tohnson Tcunple he was ordained 
deacon at a ]>arlicular ordination Iield in the 
chapel of the palace at Exeter, by Bisliop 
Keppel, and on the following Sunday lie was 
ordained priest, by tliat bishop at a geinwal 
ordination in the cathedral, !S>xt day, on 
the present at ionof Wilmot Vaughan, fourth 
viscount Lisburne (whose family were closely 


connected with Berwick-on-Tweed), he wa» 
instituted to the pleasant reciorjirof Mam- 
head, adjoining Starcross, and about ten 
miles from Exeter. 

By August 1767 Temple was married in 
Northumberland to a lady with a fortune 
of L300/,, but in the fpllowing year ^by the 
banferuptcy of Mr. Fenwick Stow/ and 
through the payment of an annuity fco^ bis 
father, he was again involved in pecuniary 
difficulty. He found time, however, to cor- 
rect his friend Boswell’s ^ Account of Cor- 
sica’ (1768). In May 1770 Temple con- 
templated separating from his wife, and by 
the following November he had sold part of 
his estate. After proceeding to Northum- 
berlahd on this business, he visited Boswell 
at Ohessel’s Buildings, Canongate, Edin- 
burgh (September 1770). In the spring of 
1771 he was in great distress * through filial 
piety,’ and desired a chaplaincy abroad. 

A character of Gray was written by Temple 
in a letter to Boswell a short time after the 
poet’s death (30 .Tilly 1771), and was pub- 
lished Iiy the recipient witlioiit authority in 
the ‘ London Magazine ’ for 1772 fj). 140). 
]Mason incorporated the ‘ cliaractin*’ in his 
‘Life’ of Gray, and Johnson deemed it 
worthy of insertion in his memoir of Gray in 
the ‘ f^ives of the Poets ’ (cf. Gkav’s IFonZ-.s, 
ed. JMitford, 1836, i. IxX'. sq. ; CiossE, Lifr af 
Grat/f p. 211). 

During a visit to Ijondon in May 1773 
Temph' dined at the house of the brothers 
T)illy., the publisliers in the I'oultry, meeting 
.Tolinson, Goldsmith, Langton, Boswell, and 
other&> and in April 1775 Boswell paid him 
a visit at Mamhead. In the meantime (1774) 
his essay on the clergy had revealed to his 
diocesan his literary skill. Bisliop Keppel 
made him his chaplain, and hy November 
1775 he had received the specific promise of 
‘ the best living in the diocese oF Exeter, and 
the present incumbent 86.’ This was the 
vicarage of Gliivias, with the cha])elry of 
Budock, adjacent to the towns of Penryn 
and Falmouth in Cornwall, to wliich Temple 
was collated on Tveppefs noiuiriation on 
9 Sept. 1776. As vicar of Gliivlas, with an 
income from public and private sources of 
500/. a year, Temple spent the rest of his days. 
In * September 1780 he travelh*d through 
part of England, and had two pleasant inter- 
view%s with Bishop Hurd. Boswell and his 
two eldest daughters vdsited him at Gluvias 
in September 1783, and Boswell came again 
in 1792. In that year the Cornwall Library 
and l^iterary Society was founded, mainly 
through Temple’s energies, at Truro (Pol- 
WHELE, Cornwall^ v. 98-105 ; WyviLTil Po//- 
tical Papers^ ii, 216-18, iv. 265-71; CoUET- . 
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isiBYyParf, Rep, of (brnwall^p, xxii). Upon foundation. Proceeding to Trinity College, 
his death’in May J795 Boswell left Tenaple Cambridge, he graduated B.A. with distin- 


a gold mourning ring, and Temple, under 
the signature ‘ Biographicus,’ wrote apprecia- 
tively pf his friend (Gent. Mag. 1796, ii. 
634). 

Tei^le died at Qluvias on* 18 Aug. 1796. 
A moiiUmeut in the churchyard was erected 
' to the memory of their parents by ^ the seven 
remaining children.’ Ills second name is 
theiib given as ^Johnstone.’ His wife died on 
14 March 1793, aged 46; they had issue in 
all eleven children. One son, Francis Temple 
(d. 19 Jan. 1863), became vice-admiral; 
another, Octavius Temple (d. 13 Aug. 1834), 
was gove'rnor of Sierra Leone, and father of 
the present archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. 
Freaerick Temple). 

Temple’s writings were : 1 . ‘ An Essay on 
the Clergy, their Studies, Recreations, De- 
cline of Influence,’ 1774 ; this ’was much 
admired by Bishop llorno- '2, H)n the 
Abuse of Unrestrained Power’ [anon.], 1778. 
3. ‘Moral and Historical Memoirs’ [tinon.], 
1779, in which was included the essay on 
* Unrestrained Power.’ These memoirs con- 
tended for less foreign travtd, less luxury, 
and for less variety of reading. Pol whole I 
.said that th(‘se works were ‘ heavy from too ’ 
much historic detail.’ 4. A Mittlo ])am- 
])hlet on Jacobinism,’ 1792 P (Ik)LwunLn, 
Traditions^ i. 327-8). He hift unfinislied a 
work on ‘TJie Rise and Decline of JModeru 
Rome.’ Some of his letters to J^ord liis- 
burnc are in Egeu’ton MS. 2130 (Brit. Miis.) 
4’ho ‘Jjotters of .James Boswell, address(jd 
to the Rev. W.J, Temple,' appeared in 1857. 

[Boaso ami Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub, ii. 524, 
709-10, ii, 1344; Boase’s Collect. Cornub. 
p. 975 ; Gent. Mag. 1793 i. 479, 1796 ii. 791, 
1)63, 1797 ii. 1110, 1798 i. 188, 1827 i. 472; 
Letters of Bosweil to Teinj)lc, 1857, passim; 
Corresp. of Gray and Nieholls, pp, 62-165 ; 
<Jorresp. of Walpole and Mason, i. 105 ; Bisset’s 
8ir A. Mitehell, ii. SoG-S ; Garrick Corresp. i, 
435; Boswell's Jolinson, cd. Bill, i. 436-7, ii, 11, 
24?, 371, iii. 301, ih., ed. Napier, i. 357-8; 
Boswclliana, ed. 1874, passim; NotosandQuerios, 
2nd ser. iii. 38 U2; Fitzgerald’s Boswell, i. 
285; Parochial Hist, of Cornwall, ii. 81; in- 
formation has been kindly furnished hy Mr. 
Robert Weddell of Berwick, Mr. C, F. S. Ifead- 
1am of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Mr. Arthur 
Burch, F.S.A., diocesan registry, Exeter, and 
Mr. J. J). Enys of Enys, Cornwail.] W. P. C. 

TEMPLEMAN, PETEK, M.l). (1711- 
1769), physician, eldest son of Perer Teinple- 
inan (d. 1749), a solicitor at Dorchester, by 
his wife Mary daughter of Robert Haynes, 
was born on 17 March 1711, and educated 
at the Charterhouse, though not on the 


guished reputation in 1731 {Graduati Can- 
tabi\ 1823, p. 463). He at first intended to 
take holy orders, but afterwards he applied 
himself to the study of medicine, and went 
in 1736 to the university of Leyden, where ho 
attended the lectures of Dr. Herman Boer- 
haave, and was created M.D. on 10 Sept. 
1737 {Album Studioeorum Acad. Lvgd. 

1876, p. 967). In 1789 he came to London 
>vith a view to enter on the practice of his 
profession, supported by a handsome allow- 
ance from his father. Ho was so fond, how- 
ever, of literary leisure and of the society of 
learned men that he never acquired a very 
extensive practice. 

In 1750 he was introduced to Dr. John 
Fothergill [q. v.] with a view to institute a 
medical society in order to procure the earliest 
intelligence of improvements iii physic from 
every part of Euro])e, but the plan never 
took effect. ^Vhen the British Museum was 
opened in 1758, for purposes of inspection 
and study, Templeman was appointed on 
22 Dec. to the oiiice of keeper of the reading- 
room. dray gives an amusing account of a 
visit to tlie reading-room wdiile under his 
care ( 1884, iii. 1-2). Templeman 

resigned the post on 18 Dec. 1760 on being 
chosen secretary to the recently instituted 
Society of Arts, Man iifact arcs, and Com- 
merce, In 1702 he was elected a correspond- 
ing mem her of tlie Royal Academy of Sciences 
at J^iris, and also of the ICconomical Society 
at Berne. He died on 23 Aug. 1709 {^Cam- 
bridge Chronicle, 30 Aug. 1709), Bowyer 
says ‘ lie was esteemed a per.son of great 
learriiiig, ])articularly with respect to Jan- 
' guages, spoke J<'rench with great liueucy,and 
left the (iliaracter of a humane, generoias, and 
polite membi^r of society,’ A portrait by 
Cosway belongs to the Society of Arts, and 
was engraved by William Evans. 

His works are : 1. ‘ (.)n a Polypus at the 
Heart, and a Scirrhous Tumour of the 
Uterus ’ (in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ 

3 74G). 2. ‘ Curious Remarks and Observa- 
tions ill IMiysics, Anatomy, Chirurgery, 
Chemistry, Botany, and Medicine; selected 
from the Alimioirs of tlie Royal Academy of 
Scienctis at Paris,’ 2 vols. London, 1753-4, 
8vo. 3. Edition of Dr. John AVoodward’s 
‘ Select Cases and Consultations in Phy.sic,’ 
London, 1757, 8vo. 4. ‘Travels in Egypt 
and JNTibia : translated from the original 
Danish of Frederick 1-iewis Norden, and en- 
larged,’ 2 vols. London, 1756-7, foL, with the 
fine engravings made by Tuscher for the ori- 
ginal edition. Templeman also published at 
the same time the entire translation and the 
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whole of his additions in one vol. 8vo, witliout 
plates. ^Practical Observations on the 
Culture of J-<uccrn, Turni])iS, Piirnet, Timothy 
Grass, and Fowl Meadow Grass,’ London, 
17G<>, 8vo. 0. ‘ Epitaph on Lady JjUcv Mey- 
rick ’ (in vol. viii. of llie ‘ Select Collection 
of Miscellany Poems,’ 1781). 

lAddit. MS. 0882, f. 105; Gent. Mac:. 17G2 
j). 29*t, 17'iU p. 403; Georgian Kra. ii. 561; 
London Climnicle, 26 8opt. 1769 ; Nichols's Lit. 
Anccd. ii. 209 ; Notes and Queries, 0th ser. i. 
125; Hutchins's TTist. of Dorset, 1868, iii. 58; 
List of lJof>ks of Kefereiico in the Kea<ling 
Ilooiii of the JJritisli Museiirri, })roface; Watt’s 
Bild. Brit.] T. O. 

TEMPLETON, JOHN (17(K)-]8i>r)), 
Irish iialnralist, was horn in Eelhist in 
17()(). The family had Ijcum setthid since 
the early ])nrt of the, sevente«mth century 
at Orange Grovi*, afterwards Oranrnorts about 
two miles from Belfast, on the mad to Malone. 
James T(‘in])let on, the fat her of the naturalist, 
was a Belfast iiKirchant, wlio married Mary 
Eleanor, daughter of Th‘njamln I .egg of Bel- 
fast and Malone. John Temjdi'ton was edu- 
cated at a private school, and before he was 
twenty heeame int(‘r(‘st(!d in tll(^ cultiva- 
tion of ])lanfs. After his fntlier's death in 
17G0 li(^ began tluj scientific study of 
botany, at first, it is said, from a desire to 
find out how to (‘xtirpate wt‘eds on his farm 
hind at Craninon*. In 1703 lie laid out an 
expm-iinental gard(Ui according to a siigges- 
lion in llonssoau’s ‘ Nouvelhi J I Goi'se,’ and 
was very successful in (‘ultivating many 
tender exotics out of doors. In 1704, on 
the occasioTi of liis first visit to London, he 
made the actjuaintance of Thomas Martyn 
(1735—1825) [(j. v.^, ])rofess()r of botany at 
Cainbridgit, whom he afterwards siipjdied 
with many remarks on cultivation for his 
edition of IMiller’s ‘Gardener's Dictionary.’ 
Templeton also canni to know Dr, George 
Shaw [q.v.], the zoologist, and .lames Dick- 
sou [((. V.], tlie crypt ogaini.-t, and he was 
chosen an associate of the Linnean Society. 
After his addition of hibcrnion to tlie 

list of Irish spi'cies in 1705, for which the 
Iloyal Irisli Academy awardi^d him a prize 
of live guineas (not fifty, as stated by Sir 
James Iklward Smith), he again visited Lon- 
don, where he met Dr. (afterwards Sir) J. E. 
Smith, Dr. Samuel Goodenough, Aylmer 
Bonrke JiUinlx'rt, James Sowerby, William 
Curtis, Sir .loseph Banks, and Robert 
Brown. Banks ollered him three or four 
hundred ])ounds a year and a grant of land 
if he would go out to New Holland, as 
Australia was then called, presumably with 
Flinders’s expedition, which Brown accom- 
panied ; but he declined the offer. Temx>le- 


ton also added Orohanehe rubra to the list 
of tlie Irisli flora, besides numerals crypto- 
gamic plants; and, wdiile diligently employ- 
ing both pen and jiencil in accumulating" 
materials for a complete natural history of 
Ireland, made important contributions to 
the W'orks of others, such as Sir J. E. 
SmitJi’s ‘ lOnglisIi Jlotuny ’ and ‘Flora 
Britan nica,’ Lew is W’^estonDillwyn’s ‘British 
Confervje’ (1802-7), Dawson Turner’s ‘Bri- 
tish Fiici’ (1 802), and ‘ Miiscologiallibernica’ 
(1804), and 31essrs. Dubourdieu and Samp- 
son’s surveys of the counties of Dow^n, An- 
trim, and Derry. I'he journals which ho 
kept from 1805 to his last illness contain 
many references to zoo])hytes as well as to 
other hranch^‘s of natural liistory, and many 
])]irenological observations. The earlier vo- 
lumes are still in existence at the Belfast 
Museum. He studied birds extensively, as 
is .'ilnnvn by his marginal notes in a copy of 
Montagu’s ‘Ornitliological Dictionary,’ now 
in the pos.'^ession of the Rev. C. II. Waddell 
(Prot^oeduiif.^ of tho lielfaat Naturalista' Field 
Club, 1891-2, p. 409). As to hi.- collection of 
lichens, Dr. Tliomns Taylor (d. 1848) [q. v.], 
writ ing in Mackay’s ‘ Flora Hilioriiica ’ ( 1 83()), 
says (p, J5()): ‘ TIi(‘ fori'going account of 
the lichens of Ireland would have beim still 
more incomplete but for tlui extensive col- 
lection of my lamented friend, the late Mr. 
John Templeton. ... I ^dieve that thirty 
yiairs ago his acquinuniuUs in tlu^ natural 
history of organised beings rivalled that of 
any individual in Eiiro])e.’ fJe devoted 
special attention to mosses and liverworts, 
and, dissatisfied with many of the ])iiblisli(Kl 
drawings, made numerous careful pencil 
studies, sdiaded wdtli ink or colour, which 
have been jironoiinced by experts to he un- 
rivalled in their lifelike elfects. There was 
in fact HO branch of natural history to 'which 
he. did not contributi^. Though urged by 
many of his botanical friends to complete 
the ‘Ilibernian Mora,’ his diffidence and de- 
sire of rendering it jierfect jirevented its pub- 
lication. In 1 808 the ‘ Belfast Magazine ’ was 
started, and Templeton contributed monthly 
reports on natural history and meteorology. 
He w’as an early member of the Belfast 
Society for Promoting Knowledge, and he 
drew up the flx’st two catalogues of the 
1 Jnen Hall Library, On the foundation of 
the Belfast Natural History Society in 1821, 
he xvas chosen its first honorary member ; and 
on his death the society instituted a modal 
in his honour, 'which, how'ever, seems to 
have been only once awarded. Though be 
visited Scotland and Wicklow, Templeton 
lived mainly in Ulster, and never visited 
the south or west of Ireland. He died at 
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Cranmore <Ai lo Dec. 1825, and was buried more or less celebrated for their vocal abili- 


in bury ing-ground, Clifton Street 

Belfast. 

Templeton married in 1799 Katherine, 
daughter of Robert Johnston of Seymour- 
hill, near Belfast, by whom he left a son, 
Dr. Robert Templeton, deputy inspector- 
general of hos|>itals, an entomologist, who 
contributed numerous papers to the ‘Annals 
and Magazine of Natural History ' between 
.1832 and 1858, and died in 1801. 

Templeton contributed papers to the 
‘Transactions’ of the Linnean Society\oii 
the migrations of birds and on soils, and to 
those of the Geological Society in 1821 on 
peat-bogs {Royal ISoc. Cat. v. 030). Several 
volumes of his manuscript ‘Hibernian Flora,’ 
witli coloured drawings', are ^n'eserved ini he 
Belfast Museum. Robert Brown dedicated 
to him the Australian leguminous genus 
Templeton la. 

[Mainly from material communicated by the 
Rev. C. Jl. Wadtlcll, R.D. ; Loudon’s 3lag. of 
Natural Hist. i. (1828) 403, ii. (1829) ;)0o.J 

a. 8. T>. 

TEMPLETON, JOHN (1802 1880), 
tenor vocalist, son of R*ob(*rt 'ronipleton, was 
horn at Riecarton, lujar Kilmarnock, Ayr- 
shire, on tiO July 1802. Tie. had a line voice 
as a hoy, and, joiniiig his eldest brollier, a 
concerl.-singer and teaclier in Edinl)urgh, lie 
took part in concerts there. Tu 1822 he 
became precentor to the R’ose vStreet secession 
church, then under John Brown ( 1 784-1858) 
[q. V,] Resolving to adopt a professional 
career, he went to London and studied under 
Rlewitt, Welsh, De Biiina, and Tom Cooke. 
In Jnly 1828 he made lii.s debut on the stage 
at Worthing, Sussex, and, aftm* some w\aii- 
derings in tJie provinces, obt ained an engage- 
ment at Hrmw Lain*, where he appeared as 
Meadows in ‘Lovi* in a Village.’ Soon 
afterwards In? undertook, at the sliort notice 
of five days, the part of Don Ottavio in Mo- 
zart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ at. Covent Garden. 
In 1833 ]\Ialibraii selected him as luir tenor 
for ‘ J^a Sonnambiila,’ and he continued to 
be siiccessfully associated with her until her 
death in 1833. IWlini was so j)leased witli 
his performance of t he part of El vino that 
ho once embraced him and, ‘with tears of 
exultation,’ promised to write a part that , 
would ‘ immortalise him.’ After touring for ; 
some years in the provinces he visited Baris ; 
in 1842, where ho was oiilertainedby Auber. 
In 1843 he started concert-lecture entertain- 
ments on national and chiefly Scottish music, 
and toured tlirough the provinces as well as 
America. He retired to New Hampton, 
near London, in 1852, and died there on 
1 July 1886. lie had, four brothers, all 


tics (cf. Brown and Stratton). 

Templeton’s voice was of very fine quality 
and excejitional compass. CVioko called him 
‘the tenor -with the additional keys.’ His 
chest voice ranged over two octaves, and ho 
could .sustain A and B flat in alt with ease. 
His weakness was an occasional tendency to 
sing flat. He had a rejno'toh e of thirty-five 
operas, in many of wliicdi he created the 
chief parts. He wrote a few songs, one, 

‘ Put ott‘! put off!’ on the subject of Queen 
Mary's escape from Jjochh'ven. One of his 
concert h'ctures, ‘A Musical Entertainment,’ 
was published at Boston, laiiteil States, in 
1845, 

[Templeton and Malibran, by W. H. JT[iisk], 
wliich contains two portraits of Templeton ; Kil- 
marnock Staiulard, IG Feb. 1S78 ; Brown and 
Stratton’s British Musical Biography ; Ihiptie's 
Mu.sieal Scollarid ; Grove's Dictionary of JMusic.l 

J.C. H. 

TEMPLO, R 1 0 1 T A R D n K (^. n 00 1 229), 
re]uite(l autlior of the ‘ 1 tiiun-urium Regis 
Ricardi.’ [See RiorrAui),] 

TENCH, W ATKIN (1759 ?-l 833), sol- 
dier and author, is eonjecturt‘d to luive been 
born about 1759 in Wales; in his‘ l^etters in 
Eranee’ (p. 140) In? rebars to Die ‘bap])ierday8 
passed in Wales,’ and in tlie dculication of his 
‘Account of Port Jackson ’ ( 1793 ) ht‘ acknow'- 
l(?dg<?s tin? ‘deepest obligations’ from the 
family of Sir Watkin Williams- Wynn. He, 
became first lieu t(*muit of marines in 1778 
and served in America, beiiig a prisoner in 
Maryland in that year. In 1782 In? Avas raised 
to t lie rank of captain, and in 1787 was sent t o 
Australia as one of the captains of marines 
in the charge of convicts. The expedition 
left Portsmouth iiiKhu* l.lie command of 
\rthnr Phillip [q. v.] 13 May 1787, and 
arrived at Porfr .Jackson in January 1788. 
Witli some other oflic(n-s he explored during 
six days in August 1790 the country inland 
CoT.LiNS, A>//? aSV>wM R i. 131), and on 
18 Dec. 1791 lie left Jkirt Jackson for Eng- 
‘and. He published in 1789 ‘A Narrative 
of the F]xpedition to Botany Bay, with an 
Account of New South Wales,’ dated from 
Sydney Cove, Port Jackson, 10 .July 1788. 
Its conclnsioiis avere perhaps over sombre, 
but its value is sliown by the issue in that 
year of two more editions in English as w^ell 
s by the publication of a Dutch translation 
ftt Amsterdam and a French rendering by 
M. G. J. Pougens at Paris. 

Tench on his return seems to have fixed 
lis residence at Plymouth. In 1793 he 
published * A Complete Account of the 
Settlement at Port Jackson in New South 
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Wales/ with a dedication to Sir AVatkin 
Wynn, and then entered upon active service 
again, lie was on board the Alexandra 
with Captain Richard Rodney JBligh [q. v.] 
when, after a fight of two hours and a 
quarter, that vessel was captured and taken 
into Brest (6 Nov. 1794). On the announce- 
ment of Bligh’s elevation to the rank of 
’ rear-admiral, Tench was selected by him as 
aide-de-camp and interpreter. From Brest 
they were sent to Quim^er (17 Feb. 1795). 
Some time later he obtained permission to 
come to England, and he arrived at Ply- 
mouth 10 May 1795. Next year he brought 
out an interesting and trustworthy volume 
of ‘ Letters written in France to a Friend in 
London between November 1794 and May 
1705.’ 

Tench was promoted to be major 1794, lieu- 
tenant-colonel 1708, lieutenant-colonel of 
marines 1 804, and colonel 1808. lie was ap- 
pointed colonel-commandant en second in 
marines 1800, and was created major-general 
in the army 4 June 1811 (Oe7it. Mag. 1811, 
i. (300). At this date he was in command of 
the division of marines stationed at Plymouth, 
where Cyrus Redding [q. v.] often heard him 
describe the life at I’ort .Tackson and give his 
views on the future of the settlement (iVr- 
i^onal l^cminUccnovi^, iii. 250 -78). II is com- 
mission as lieutenaiit-gi‘iieral in tiie army 
was dated lO.ruh' 1821 \^Gont. Mag. .1821, ii. 
175). He died in Devoiiport at the house of 
Daniel Little, a brotli(*r-in-law, 7 May 
Tlis widow, Anna Maria, daughter of Hobert 
Sargent, surgeon at Devonport, died there 
1 Aug. 1847, aged 81. 

[Bouse and CourLnev’s Bibl. Cornuh. ii. 710; 
Boasus Collect. Ci»rnul). pp. 04, 975; (rent. 
Alag. 1833, i. 470; 1847 ii. 331; Literary 
Memoirs (1798), ii. 300-301.] W. P. C. 

TENISON, EDWARD (1(57B 17B5), 
bishop of Ossory, baptised at Norwich on 
B April was lh(3 only surviving child 

of .Joseph T(*ni.son of Norwieli by liis wife 
• Margaret, daughttu* of Edward Mileham of 
Burlinghaiu in Norfolk. I’liilij) Tenison, 
archdeacon of Norfolk, was liis grandfather, 
and Thomas 4Viiison [q. v.], archhisliop of 
Canterbury, his first cousin. After being 
educated at St. Paul’.s school under Di*. Gale, 
he was admitted a scholar of Cor])us Cdiristi 
College, Cambridge, on 19 Feb. 1690-1. Ho 
graduated R.A. in 1694, and proceeded 
^ LL.R. in 1697 and U.D. in 1731, the last 
]n^two at liumbeth. lie was at first intended 
jf ^c)r the law, and was bound a]q)rcntice to 
Aiis^ uncle, Cliarles Mileham, an attorney at 
F'lind#^ Yarmouth. Abandoning the law for 
paiiied ;burch, he 'was ordained deacon and 


priest in 1697, and presented the same year 
to the rectory of Wittersham, iCent. This 
he resigned in 1698 on being presented 
the rectory of Siiiulridge in the diocese of 
Rochester, which he held conjointly v ith 
the adjacent rectory of Chiddingstone. Hn 
24 March 1704-5 he was made a prebendary 
of Lichfield, resigning in 1708 on being «tp- 

t ointed archdeacon of Oaermarthen. On 
9 March 1708-9 he became a prebendary 
of Canterbury. In '1714 he inherited con- 
siderable estates from his uncle, Edward 
Tenison of Lambeth, but lost the greater 
part of his wealth in 1720 by investing it 
m the South Sea Company. In 1716 ho 
acted as executor to his cousin the arch- 
bishop, and was in consequence Involved in 
litigation on the question of dilapidations. 
A curious correspoiidtuice on the subject 
was published by him in 1716. lii 1730 he 
became chaplain to the Dulo' of Dorset , lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, who in 1731 nominated 
him to the bishopric of Ossory. 

He died in Dublin on 29 Nov. 1735, and 
W'as buried in St. Alary’s ChurcL in that 
city, where a monument was ert'Cttid to his 
memory by liis wife. His will ooiilained 
many cdiai'itable becjiiests, especially for the 
education of tlie poor nnd the ])rom()tion of 
agriculture in Irtdaml. It was published in 
‘Miscellanea Gen(*aIog*ii*a et Hm'aldiea ' (3rd 
ser. vol. ii.) in an artiedt* enlill(‘d ‘ Teiii- 
soniana,’ by C. M. Tenison of Hobart, Tas- 
mania, III a codicil, dated 23 .Ian. 1735, lie 
left a hiHjnest of 200/. to liis old collegia, 
(’orpus Christi at (Jambridge. By his wife, 
Ann Searle (V/. 1750), avIio was related to 
Archbi.slibj) Tenison, lie had one sou and five 
daughters. His son Thomas (1702-1742) 
became a prebendary of (Canterbury in 1739. 

Be.sides an edition of two books of Coln- 
melhi’s ‘ De Re Rustica^ ( Dublin, 1732, 8vo) 
and a paper on ‘The Husbandry of ('anarv 
Seed,’ published in 1713 iii ‘ riiilosophical 
Transactions,’ Teiiison’s published writings 
are limited to occasional sermons and to 
panqililels connected with the Bangoriau 
controversy. His portrait was painted by 
Kneller and engraved in 1720 by Vevtiic. 

[Information kindly given by Mr. (k M. Teni- 
son of Hobart, Tasmania; Alasturs’s llistt)ry of 
tlio (.’Jollege of Corpus Cliristi, 1831, p. 231 ; 
Gardiner’s Admission Registers of »St. RanVs 
School, p. 60; Gent. Mag. 1735, p. 737 ; Nichols’s 
Literary Illustrations, iii. 667 ; Ware’s History 
and Antiquities of Ireland, ed. Harris, i. 432 ; 
Biographia Britannica, 1763.J J. II. L. 

TENISON, RICHARD (1040 P-1705), 
bishop of Meath, born at Carrickfergus about 
1640, w as son of Major Thomas Tenison, who 
served as sheriff of that town in 1046, He 
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was related to Arelibisliojj Thomas Tenison 
[q. V.], whb left by liis will 50/. to each of 
tlichard’s sous, and dt^scribed himself as their 
kinsman. Richard went to school, first at 
Carrickfergus and t hen at St. Bees, and en- 
tered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1659. He 
left apparently without a degree, and was 
appoiht^ed master of the diocesan school at 
to. / ' Haying taken orders be became 
obaplftin to Arthur Capel, earl of Essex 

t q, V.], soon after his appointment aslord- 
ieutenant'of Ireland in 1672. Essex^gave 
him the rectories ofLarecor, Aiigher, Louth, 
the vicarages of St, Peter^s, Drogheda, and 
Donoughmore, and secured his appointment 
on 29 April 1675 to the deanery of Clogher, 
to which he was instituted on 8 June fol- 
lowing. On 18 Feb. 1681-2, being then 
described as M.A., Tenison was presented by 
patent to the see of Killala, being consecrated 
on the following day in Christ Church, 
Dublin. In the same year lie was created 
D.D. by Trinity College, Dublin. Tenison 
remained in Ireland as long as possible after 
Homan cathol ic influence had become supreme 
in 1688, and for a time he and his archbishop, 
John Vesey, were the only protest aiit pre- 
lates in Connaught. At length he lied to 
England and found occupation as lecturer at 
8t. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, of which Henry 
Hesketh [q. v.] was tlien vicar (cf. (^ox, 
A.nnah of St, p, 55). On Feb. 

1G90-1 Tenison was translated to the bisho|)- 
ric of Clogher, Hesketh being nominated j 
about the same time to succeed him at Kil- 
lala. On his return t o Ireland the parishioners I 
of St. Helen’s made Tenison a present of | 
plate in acknowledgment of his services. 
Un 25 June 1697 he was translated to the 
bishopric of Meath, and in the following 
year was appointed vice-chanC(*llor of Dublin j 
(University. He died on 29 July 1705 j 
(CoTTOX, iii. 120; cf. InriTKKLL, i>V/V^ I 

Mdation, v, 580), and was buried in tlie | 
chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. Tenison | 
was noted ‘ for the constant exercise of j 
preaching, by wliieli lie reduced many dis- i 
senters to the church.’ Five sermons by liim j 
were separately piiblislied (Cotton, iv. 120- j 
121). He also ^ in one year in one visitation 
confirmed about two thousand five hundred 
persons.’ Ho repaired and beautified the 
episcopal palace at Clogher, and bequeathed j 
200/. for the establishment of a fund for the 
maintenance of the widows and orphans of 
clergymen. 

By his 'wife Ann Tenison had fiv’’e sons, 
of whom the eldest, Henry (d. 1709), gra- 
dua^d B.A. from Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1 d 87, was admitted student at the Middle 
Temple on 17 Feb. 1690, and in 1695 was 


returned to the Irish parliament for both 
Clogher and Monaghan, electing to sit for 
the latter. He was appointed a commis- 
sioner of the revenue for Ireland on 15 Jan. 
1703-4, and died in 1709, leaving a son 
Thomas, who was admitted a student, of the 
Middle Temple on 1 Nov. 1726, was appointed 
commissioner for revenue appeals m 1768, 
was made prime seJjeant on 27 July 1769, 
and judge of the common pleas in 1761, and 
died in 1779. . *• 

[Information from Mr. C. M. Tenison, Hobart» 
Tasmania ; Ware's Bishops of Ireland , e<L Harris ; 
Cotton’s Fasti Eccl. Hib. ; Laseelles’s Liber Mu- 
nerum Publicorum Hibernise ; Official Returns of 
Members of Parliament ; fitowe MS. 82, f. 327 ; 
Mant’s Hist, of the Church in Ireland, i. 697-8, 
ii. 9, 90.] A. F. P. 

TENISON, THOMAS (1636-1 715), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was born, according to 
the parish register, on 29 Se])t. 1636 at Cot- 
tenham, Cambridgeshire. His grandfather, 
.lolin Tenison (d, 1644), divine, the son of 
Christopher Tenison by his wife Elizabeth, 
was a fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Iii 
1596 he was presented to the rectory of 
Downham in Cambridgeshire, wliich he re- 
signed in 1640. He died in 1644, and was 
buried at Ely (MuLLixoKii, JLhf, of Cam^ 
bridtio, ii. 290). His son, John Tenison (^/. 
1671), rector of Mundesley, Norfolk, was the 
father of Thomas by his wife Mercy, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Dowsing of ( 'ottenham. 

From the free scliool at Norwich Thomas 
went to Corpus Cliristi CfilJege, Cambridge, 
whore he w.as admitted scholar on 22 April 
1()53. He was matriculated 9 July l(i53, 
graduated B.A. Tjont term 1657, and after- 
wards ‘ .studied physick upon the discourage- 
ment of the times, but about 1659 he was or- 
dained privattdy at Richmond by Dr. Diippa,’ 
bishop of Salisbury; ‘his letters of orders 
were not given out till after the llestoi’ation, 
tho’ at tlie time ent<?red into a private book 
of the archbishop’s’ (Lk Nkve). He took 
the M.A. degree in 1660 (ineorjiorated at Ox- 
ford on 28 June 1664), B.D. 1667, D.D. 1080. 
He was ‘ pre-elected ’ to a Norwich fellow- 
ship at his college on 29 Feb, 1059, and was 
admitted on the death of one AMlliam Smith 
(xMastkrs, History of Corpus Christi College^ 
Cambridge^ p. 392) on 24 March 1662, be- 
coming tutor also, and in 1665 university 
reader. In the same year he became vicar 
of St. Andrew the Great, Cambridge, where 
he gained much credit for his continued resi- 
dence and ministrations during the plague, 
in consequence of which the parishioners 
gave him a liaiidsome piece of plate. After 
being preacher at St. Peter Mancroft, Nor- 
wich, he was presented in 1667 to tho rec- 
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tory of Holywell and Noedinp^worth, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, by the Earl of Manchester, 
whose chaplain, and whose sou’s tutor, ho 
became. Ilis first book, ‘The Creetl of 
Mr. Hobbes examined,’ was published in 
4 1670. In 1674 he was chosen ‘ upper mini- 
ster’ of St. Peter Mancroft. In 1678 he 
published ‘Baconiana’ and a ‘ Discourse of 
Idolatry.’ The latter was ‘ some part of it 
meditated and the whole revised in the castle 
of Kimbolton ’ (preface), and directed chiefly 
against the church of Home. Already a 
chaphiin in ordinary to the king, he was 
presented to the rectory of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields on 8 Oct, U)80. From 1686 to 1692 
he was also minister of St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly (IIexnessy, Xovian 1898, 

p. 2o0). 

In the large parish of St. Martin-iu-the- 
Fields he came at once into prominence, and 
during the eleven years he was rector he 
made acquaintance Avitli all the most emi- 
nent men of the day. Evelyn first heard 
liiin preach on 5 Nov. 1680, and in 1683 
notes that he is ‘one of the' most profitable 
preachers in the church of England, being | 
also of a most holy conversation, very learned j 
and ingenious. Thf‘ pains he takes and care 
of liis parish will, 1 feai% wear him out, 
wliich would he an inexpressible loss \l)i((nfy 
21 Mar(*h 168:1). He ministered to tlie noto- 
rious Edward Turberville [q.v.'j on his death- 
bed on 18 Dec. 1681 (Throckmorton manu- 
scripts, Hist, MtiS, Comm, 10th Pep. App. 
iv. 174), to Sir Thomas Armstrong [q. v.] at 
Tybuni on 20 June 1684, and in 1685 to 
tlu^ Duke of Monmoutli before his execution 
(details of the duke’s statements to Tenison 
ill Evelyn’s Diary ^ 15 July 1685; see also 
Ilist, M SS, Comm, 12th Kep. App. v. 93). 

Wliile still a ])arish ])riest Tenison won 
fame by his controv ersy with Andrew i^iilton, 
then head of the Jesuits settled in tlie8avoy. 
He published a large number of pariiplilets, 
the most important of which are: ‘A True 
Account of a Ck)nfHrimce lield about Ueligioii, 
September 29, 1687, between Andrew Pulton, 
a Jesuit, and Tho. Tenison, l).l)., as also of 
tliat which led to it and followed after it’ 
(1687), and ‘Mr. Ihillon considered in his 
Sincerity, Reasonings, and Authority’ (1687). 
lie states that when his father was ejected 
from his living during the Commonweallh, 

‘ a Roman catholic got in.’ An acrimonious 
corre.sp()ndeiico was long continued on both 
sid(»s. Tenison’s arguments are far from 
(dear, but he appears to dtmy the - ‘ corporal 
presence.’ More or less connected with this 
controversy was liis attack on the system of 
indulgences (in ‘ A Defence of Dr. Tenison’s 
sermon of Discretion in giving Alms,’ 1687), 


his ‘ Discourse concerning a Guide in Mat i ♦*r8 
of Faith,’ published aiionymousfy in 16 *^3, 
tho ‘ Diflerence betwixt tho Protestant and 
Socinian JMethods ’ (168>), and, in the ^ Not es 
of the Church as laid down by Cardinal 
liellarmin examined and confuted^ (1688)> 
the tenth note on ‘ Holiness of Life ^ (manu- 
script note in Bodleian copy). Tenison 
assisted in this controversy by Iletiry ^nar- 
ton [q. V.], whose patron he remained during 
his life. 

Meanwhile Tenison engaged in political 
controversy. In ‘An Argument for Union,’ 
1683, he urged the dissenters to ‘ do as the 
ancient nonconformists did, who would not 
separate, tho’ they feared to subscribe ’ (p. 
42) ; and a sermon against self-love, preached 
before the House of Commons, 1 689, in which 
he attacked Louis XIV, During James IPs 
reign he had preached before the king(EvE- 
TA'N, Diary, 14 Feb. 1685), b r he was early 
in tlic coniidence of those who planned the 
invasion of William III (ih, 10 Aug. 1688). 
It was chiefly by liis interest tluit the sus- 
pension of Dr. John Sharp [q.v.] for preacli- 
iiig against po]>ery was removed (]6sS8 ; Le 
Neve). Ho joined tlu^ seven bishops when 
tliey (irew u]) the declaration which led to 
tlieir imprisoiirmmt. 

Teiiisoii’s activity in gen(.*ral philanthrojiic 
works also extended liis re}uitatiori. Pinion 
I’tttrick [q. v.J, bisliop of Ely, ‘blesses God 
for having placed so good a man iutlie post ’ 
Aaiohioyrayhy, 84). lie erected for his 
parish, in Castle Street, Tjoicestiir Square, a 
library, oU the design of I\4vii and after 
consultatiqu with Evelyn. It Avas the first 
public library in Loudon. The deed of 
setthmnmt M’as dated 1695 [Si>rs, llandhook 
to British Museum Library, 1854, p. 395). 
He also endowed a school, wliicli lie located 
under the same roof as the library. In .Tune 
1861 the library, wliich included valuable 
inariuscripts, was sold for the benefit of the 
school endowment for nearly 2,900/. This 
school was removed to a new building erected 
in Leicester Square in 1870, pii the site of a 
house once tenanted by Hogarth. Tenison 
lihewise distributed largo sums during times 
of public distress. Preaching a funeral ser- 
mon on the death of Nell ( hvyiine, wdiom 
he attended in her last illness, he repre- 
sented her as a penitept. When this was 
subsequently made the ground of exposing 
him to the reproof of Queen JMary, me re- 
marked that the good doctor no doubt had 
said nothing but what the facts authorised. 

Tenison was pre.sented by the now king 
and queen to the archdeaconry of London, 
26 Oct. 1 689, and in the same year he vvfas one 
of the commission appoint eld to prepare the 
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agenda for couvocatinti. He became promi- 
nent for his ^ modem 1 ion towards dissenters* 
(soo his Discourse courernwg theBocUsiasiical 
Commission ope7i! din the Jerusalem Chamber ^ 
October 10^ 1089), liaving been already em- 
ployed by Bancroft to consider a possible 
revisiofa the Book of Common Prayer. lie 
: bad lo^g coiisidered the differences between 
the Ph pitch and the more moderate dissenters 
to be easy of reconciliation (cf. his Argument 
for Umonf e.g. pp. 4-5, wliere he comments 
on the impossibility of the presbyterians 
ajjreeing with ‘ Arians, Sociniana, Anabap- 
tists, iFifth Monarchy-men, Sensual Mille- 
naries, Behmenists, ^amilists, Seekers, Anti- 
nomians, Ranters, Sabbatarians, Quakers, 
Muggletonians, Sweet Singers; these may 
asspciflte in a caravan, but cannot join in 
the communion of a church *). 

On 25 Kov. 1691, it is said on the direct 
suggestion of Queen Mary, be was nominated 
bisliop of Lincoln. He was elected on 
11 Dec., consecrated at Lambeth on 10 Jan. 
1691 - 2. The writ of summons to the House 
of Lords is dated 25 Jan. 1692 (Ilisf. MSS. 
Comm,^ 14th Rep. App. vi. 63), and he 
took the oa*tli and his seat tlie same day 
{Lords' Journals j xv. 66). He was offered 
the archbishojiric of Dublin on the d(‘atli of 
Francis Marsh [q.v.] in 1693, and then re- 
quested the king to secure the impropriations 
belonging 1o tlie forfeited estates to the pa- 
rish churches; but, the estates being granted 
to the king’s Dutch favourites, the design 
was not carried out. (Jn the death of Tillot- 
6011 he "wns luadt; archbishop of Canterbury. 
White Kennet {Hist, of England^ ili. 682) 
says tliat he had at Lincoln ‘ restored a 
neglected large diocese to some discipline 
and good order/ and that his elevation was 
most universally approved by the ministry, 
and the clergy and the peojile,’ and Burnet 
endorses the approbation, tliougli ho says 
that Stillingtieet would liave been more 
generally approved ; but the a])pointment was 
far from popular among the high-church 
clergy. He was nominated 8 Dec. 1694, 
elected 15 Jan., confirmed 16 Jan., and en- 
throned 16 May 1695, Immediately after 
his appointment, lie revived the jurisdiction 
of ,the archbishop’s court, which bad not 
been exercised, and, summoning Thomas 
Watson (ff, 1717) [q.v.] before it on the charge 
of simoniacal practices, he deprived him of 
his see of St. David’s in 1697. He attended 
Queen Mary on her deathbed, and preached 
Jier funeral sermon, which was severely cen- 
sured by Ken. He made no answer to the 
attack, his relations with the queen being 
under the seal of confession (Wjuston, Me- 
moirs^ 1767, p. 100); but he reproved the 


king for his adultery with Elizabeth Villiers, 
and, on his promise to break off the connec- 
tion, preached the sermon ^ Concerning Holy 
Resolution * before the king on 30 Dec. (pub- 
lished by his command, 1694). He is said 
also to have been the means of reconciling 
the Princess Anne to the king (Boyeb, HUU 
of Queen Anne, introd. p. 7). 

He ..was from time to time given political 
duties, and was thorouglil}^ trusted bjr Wil- 
liam HI. In 1696 his action in voting for 
the attainder of Sir John Fenwick (1646 P- 
1697) [q. V.] was much commented on. Ho 
was placed at the head of the new eccle- 
siastical commission appointed in 1700. He 
ministered to the king on his deathbed. 

On 23 April 1702 be crowned Queen Anne 
in Westminster Abbey. From the beginning 
of the new reign his favour was at an end. 
He voted against the occasional conformity 
bill, corresponded with the Electress Sophia, 
urging her to come to England, and was 
regarded as a leading advocate of the Hano- 
verian succession. His negotiations with 
Frederick of Prussia (1706, 1709, and 1711) 
as to a prfject of introducing episcopacy 
into Prussia (.see correspondence in Life of 
Archbishop Sharp ^ i. 410-49) aroused much 
unfavourabbi comment, as did his apparent 
favour to Whiston (Hearnk, Biary^ ed. 
Doble, ii. 262). liis visitation of All Souls’ 
College was not popular in Oxford («^.), and 
lie Avas severely criticised as of a ‘mean 
spirit ’ {ib. iii. 360). 

It w^as attributed to Anne’s disfavour 
more than to his .sufferings frOm tlie gout 
that he was nqilaced ns president ot the 
convocation of Canterbury by a commi.ssion 
(BuR^"KT, Jlistorg of his own Times^ vol. ii. ; 
see also Ilh Grace the Lord, uirchbishop of 
Cantcrhtirfs Circular Letter to the. Bishops 
of his Province^ l707,for his relations to con- 
vocation, and An Account of Broreedhigs in 
Convocation in a Cause of Contumacy, 1707). 
During the last years of tlie reign be never 
appeared at court, but he took active mea- 
sures to secure the .succession of George I, 
was tlie first of the justices appointed to 
serve at his arrival in J'lnglaiid, and was 
very favourably received hy tlint king, whom 
he crowned on 20 Oct. 1 714. His last public 
act was the issue of a ‘ Declaration [signed 
also by thirteen of the bishojis] testifying 
their abhorrence of tln^ Rebellion ’ (London, 
1715), in which the danger to the church 
which would ensue from the accession of a 
popish prince was pointed out. 

He died without issue at Lambeth on 
14 Dec. 1715, and was buried in the chancel 
of Lambeth parish church. In 1667 he 
married Anne (1633-1714), daughter of 
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Bicbard Love [q. v.], master of Coraus 
, C^isti Col)e^6i Cambridge, and dean of Ely. 

: Probably lua most important work as area- 
bishop was the support he gave to the 
religious societies, especially the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, of which he 
was the ardent and continued benefactor, and 
to a considerable extent the founder. He 
was also urgent in declaring the need of 
bishops in the American colonies, and gene- 
rous in support of the scheme suggested for 
founding an episcopate (cf. llist, MSS. 
Comm. 14th IJep. App. x. :?). He took great 
interest in the societies for the reformation 
of manners (]t>92), and issued a circular 
letter urging the clergy to support them. 
His charact(‘r, in spite of the strong political 
opposition he aroused, has never been very 
unfavounibly judged. Janies II spoke of 
him as ^ that dull man,’ and the epithet stuck. 
Swift spoke of him as ^ a very dull man who 
had a horror of anything like levity in the 
clergy, especially of whist ’ ( WurJiHj x. ). 
Calamysaid t liat he ^ was even more hfinoiired 
and respected hy the dissenters than l>y 
many of the eslablislied church ’ {Life, ii. 
334). lOvelyn, who was his intimate friend, 
wrote, ^ 1 never knew a man of more universal 
and generous spirit, with so much modesty, 
prudence, ami piety’ {Diarij^ 19 July 1091). 
By high tori(‘slie was considered, apparently 
without mucli reason, too much of a parti- 
san, and his constant essays in controversy 
were not regarded as universally suecessfuL 
A witticism attributed to Swift summed 
up his character in this regard : ‘ he was liot 
and lieavy, like a tailor’s goose.’ Swift's 
acrimony was probably du(' to Teuison’s op- 
])Ositi(>n to his ap])ointment as chajdiiin to 
i^ord Wharton and to liis success in liiiider- 
inglii.s nomination to the 1/ishopric of AVater- 
lord (Fostuk, Lif** of Sir if t). 

Tenisou’s will i printed, London, 1710) con- 
tains a large number of charitable bequests, 
A i)ortrait is at Lambeth, and an engraving 
by Vertue is prefixed to his * Memoirs.’ 

[Memoirs of the Life of Archbishop Teiiison ; 
C. M. Tciiison’s Tciiisoniaiia in Alise. Geneal. et 
Herald. 3rd ser. vol. ii.; private information; 
Kvelyn's iJiary ; Ab]>oy’s Knglisli Chureh and 
its Bishops, 1700-1800; Burnet's History ofliis 
own Times; and the autliorities quoted in the 
text.] W. H. II. 

TENNANT, CIIAHLES (1768-1838), 
manufacturing chemist, born on 3 May I7t>8 
at Ochiltree, Ayrsliire, was son of John 
Tennant by bis wife Margaret McIiUre. He 
received his early education at home and 
afterwards at tlu? parish school of Ochiltree. 
He was then sent to Kilbachau to learn the 
manufacture of silk, and subsequently to the 


bleachfield at Wellmeadow,wherjp ha studied 
the processes employed for ble^cpiM fabrics,- 
After having learned this business he set up 
ableachfield at Darnly in pai^nership with 
one Cochrane of Paisley. ; . ^ 

The old process of bleachinjf consisted m 
boiling or ^ bucking ’ the cloth in weak alkali^ 
and finally ‘ crofting * it or exposing it to the 
sun and air for eight to ten days on grass. 
At the close of the eighteenth century this 
second process was being gradually displaced 
by the use of chlorine, a substance which 
was discovered by the Swedish chemist 
Scheele, and was first applied to bleaching 
on the largo scale by Berthollet in 1787. A 
solution of the gas in water was first em- 
ployed, but the water was afterwards re- 
placed by dilute potash ley, the resulting 
liquid being known us ‘ eaii de Javelle.’ 

In 1798 (23 Jan.) Tennant took out a 
patent (No. 2209) for the manufacture of a 
bleaching liquor by passing cj^orine into a 
wtJl-agitated mixture of lime and water, a 
strong bleacliing liquor being thus obtained 
very cluiuply. A number of Jjancashire 
bWndicrs made use of the process witlioiit 
acknowledgment, and an action was brought 
against them by Tennant for infringement of 
patent rights (Tennant i\ Slater). It was 
proved lliuM he process had been secretl y iisiid 
near Nott ingham by a bleacher who had com- 
municated it only to liis partners and to tlio 
workmen actually employed upon it . Lord 
Kllenborougli nonsuited the plaintiif ‘on 
two groumis: 1. Tliat the process had been 
used five or six years prior to the date of 
the x>i^tent. 2. That the plaintiif was not 
the inviuitor of tlie agitation of the lime- 
water, an indispensable part of th(‘ process’ 
( \\T:i{S’ja:K, Reports of Patent Cases 125; 
lIiuoTNs, Digest of Patent Cases, \i. 87 ; cf. 
Cakpm.vul, Re 2 iorts on Patent Cases^ i, 177). 

Tmmant was subsequently presented with 
a service of plate by the bloachc‘rs of Lan- 
cashire in recognition of liis services to the 
industry. In 1799 he took out a new patent 
(No. 2312) for the manufacture of solid 
bleaching powder by the action of chlorine 
on slaked lime, and in 1800 removed to St. 
Hollox, near Glasgow, where, in partnership 
with Charles Mackintosh, William Oowper, 
and James Know, he established the wclL 
kiiowii chemical works for the manufacture 
of bleaching powder and the other products 
of the alkali industry. His time was mainly 
devoted to the development of this under- 
taking, but he also took an active interest 
ill the railway movement, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow, and was present 
at the opening of the Liverpool ana Man- 
chester railway. He died on 1 Oct. 1838 at 
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Ills house in Abercrombie Place, Glasgow. ' 
He was t]be father of John Tennant of St. 
Boilosc, trhose son, Charles Tennant, was 
created ji; baronet in 1886, and sat in parlia- 
ment for' the city of Gla^ow from 1879 to 
1880, aiai for Peebles and Selkirk from 1880 
to 1886. 

[talker's Memoirs of Distinguished Men of 
SeWee of Great Britain living in 1807-1808 
(1862), ,p. 186 (a portrait is included in the en- 
graving accompanying this work, taken from a 
picture by A. Geddes); Roscoe and Schorlemmer’s 
Treatise on Chemistry, 1897, ii. 426.] A. H-n. 

TENNANT, Sir JAMES (1789-1854), 
brigadier-general, colonel com mandant 
Bengal artillery, second son of William Ten- 
nant, merchant of Ayr, and of hia wife, the 
daughter of Charles Pattenson of the Bengal 
civil service, was born on 21 April 1789. lie 
was educated at the military school at Great 
Marlow, an^l sailed as cadet of the East India 
Company on 31 Aug. 1805 in the East India 
fleet which accompanied the expedition of Sir 
David Baird and Sir Home Pophain to the 
Cape of Good Hope, arriving there on 4. Jan. 
1806. The East India Company cadets and 
recruits under liieutenant-colonel Wellesley 
of the Bengaf establishment took part in the 
operations by which Cape Town was cap- 
tured, and were usefully employed in different 
branches of the service (Despatch of Sir David 
Baird, 1 2 Jan. 1806). Tennant arrived irilndia 
on 21 Aug. 1800, and received a commission as 
lieutenant in the Bengal artillery antedated 
to 29 Marcli for his service at the Cape. 

In 1 810 Tennant commanded a detachment 
of artillery on service on the ^ vizier’s domi- 
nions.^ Oil 1 Jan. 1 81 2 lie was appoint ed act- 
ing adjutant and quartermaster to Major G. 
F tiller’s detachment of artillery, and on 1 6 Jan. 
marched from Bauda with the force under 
Colonel Gabriel Martindell to the attack of 
Kaliiijar, a formidable fort on a large isolated 
hill nine hundred feet above the surrounding 
level, Kal injar was reached on 19 .Tan, ; by 
the 28th the batteries opened, and on 2 Feb. 
the breaches being practicable, an unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made to storm. On 3 Feb. 
the place capitulated, and was taken posses- 
sion of on the 8th. The governor-general 
noticed in general orders the distinguished 
part taken by the artillery on 2 Feb. Ten- 
nant was employed throughout, this and the 
following year in various minor operations in 
the districts bordering on Bandelkliand. 

On 27 Dec. 1814, with two ] 8-pounder 
guns and four mountain pieces of the 3rd 
division,hejoinedSir David Ochterlony [q. v.] 
at Nabr, on the north- north-east side of the 
Kamga^h ridge, to take part in the operations 
against Nipal. In March 1815 Tennant 


ascended the Bamgarh ridge, with the force 
under Lieutenant-colonel Cooper, and, bring- 
ing up his 18-pounders with incredible labour, 
opened upon Bamgarh, which soon surren- 
dered, Jorjori capitulating at the same timer' 
Taragarh (11 March) and Chamha (i6th) 
were reached and taken. All the posts on this 
ridge having been successively reduced, the 
detachment took up the position assigned to 
it before Malown on 1 April. Malownwas 
captured by assault on 15 April before the 
IS-poiinders, which were dragged by hand 
over the hills at the rate of one or two miles a 
day, had arrived ; these guns were eventually 
left in the fort. 

Tennant was promoted to be second captain 
in the regiment and captain in the army on 
1 Oct. 1816, and first captain in the Bengal 
artillery on 1 Sept. 1818. Ilis next active 
service was in the Findari and INIaratha 
war of 1817 to 1819. He joined the centre 
division under Major-general T. Brown of 
the Marquis of Ilastings’.s grand army at 
Sikandra in the Gawnpore district, but moving 
forward to Maliewas on the river Sind in No- 
vember 1817, it was attacked by cholera. lie 
took part in some of the operations of this war, 
as captain and brigade-major of tlie second 
division of artillery, and received a share of 
the Dakhan prize-money for general captures. 
He held the appointment of brigade-major of 
artillery in the field in 1819 and 1820. He 
W'as select ed to command iheaiTillery at Agra 
on 23 Dec. 1823, and on the 3lst of the month 
he was nominated first assistant secretary to 
the military board. 

On 28 May 1824 Tennant was appointed 
assistant adjutant-general of artillery. In 
November 1826 he accompanied the com- 
mandant of artillery, Brigadier-general Alex- 
ander Macleod, to Agra, where and at Muttra 
the commander-ill-chief, Lord Coinberinere 
[see Cotton, Sir Stapluton], assembled his 
army for the sieg(^ of Bhartpur. The siege 
began in the middle of December; on the 
24(h the batteries opened fire, breaches were 
found ])racticable on 18 Jan. 1826, and this 
formidable place was carried by assault. 
Tennant, who, as assistant ad j utari t-general of 
artillery, liad the management of all details 
connected with the artillery generally, was 
thanked by the commandant in regimental 
orders (21 Jan. 1820) for the assistance he 
had rendered. Tennant’s ‘ methodical habits 
and mathematical talent rendered labour 
easy to him which would have been difficult 
to others.’ In February he accompanied 
Combermere to Cawnpore and to the presi- 
dency. 

Tennant was promoted to be major on 
3 March 1881. lie was appointed to officiate 
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agent for the manufacture of gunpowder 
at lehapiir on 28 A^ril 1835, and Ibeing con- 
firmed in that appointment on 28 July, he 
ceased to be assistant adjutant-general of 
artillery. On 11 April 1836 he became a 
member of the special committee of artillery 
officers (see 8tuhbs, Hist, of the Bengal Ar- 
tillerg^ iii, 579). The minutes drawn up on 
varioUvS subj<*ots by members of the board, 
when there was any di/ferenco of opinion, 
are both intcrestiin^ and valuable. One by 
Tennant on the calibre of guns for hoi*ae an<l 
field artillery, and on the substitution in the 
latter of horse for bullock draught, is par- j 
ticularly 50. lie was promoted to be lieu- 
tenant-colonel on 18 Jan. 1837, and in con- 
se:juence vacated the agency for gunpowder. 

For his services on the committoo of ar- 
t'lWery ofticers he received the approbution 
and thanks of the government of India. On 
21 March 1837 he was posted to the com- 
mand of the 4th battalion of artillery. On 
28 Nov. 1842 he was given the command of 
the Cawnpore division of artillery, and in the 
following year was specially mentioned for 
the superior state of discipline and equipment 
of his command. On 17 Nov. 1843 he was 
appointed to command, witli tlie rank of bri- 
gadier-general, the foot avtillorv attached 
to the armv of exercise asseml)led at Agra 
under Sir Hugh (afterwards Lord) Gough 
[q. V.] Tliis force hTt Agra for the Gwalior 
campaign on 16 Dec., cro.ssing the river 
Chambal on the 21st. In spite of great exer- 
tions, Tennant and the heavy ordnance got 
considerably behind. Gough did not wait 
for his heavv guns, and the battle of Malia- 
rajpur (29 Dec.) was rather riskily fought 
without them (cf. Gough’s de.spatch ap. Lon- 
‘ don Gazette, 8 March 1844). 

On 10 Feb. 1844 Tennant Avas again ap- 
pointed to be commandant of the artillery at 
Cawnpore, On 3 July 1845 he Avas pro- 
moted to be colonel in the army, and Avas 
sent on special duty to ins])ect and re])ort 
on field magazines of the u])per provinces. 
He, however, resigned this appointment, to 
the regret of the government, and resumed 
his command at Cawnpore. In 1846-7 Ten- 
nant Avas associated with Colonel George 
Brooke of the Bengal artillery, on a com- 
mittee at Simla, on the equipment of moun- 
tain batteries. The experience of both, draAvn 
from the Nipal war, 18 14-10, produced valu- 
able minutes. On 2 Sept. 1848 Tennant was 
appointiid brigadier-gcmeral to command tlie 
Mai war field force. lie was then attached to 
the finny of the Punjab to command the ar- 
tillery Avi til the rank of brigadier-gone^ral. He 
commanded this arm at the battle of Chilian- 
Avala on 13 Jan, 1849, and was mentioned in 


despatchaa (London 23li(ftrch 

1849). Ho also commaudad it. battle of 
Qujerat.on 21 Feb. 1849, and WM^ain men- 
tioned in despatchos (t5. 19 April 1849). He 
received the thanks of both houses of parti^ 
ment, of the government of India, and of the 
court of directors of the East India Company 
(general order, 7 June 1849). He was made; 
a' companion of the Bath on 6 Juno 1849, 
and received the Avar medal and clasp. 

On 13 March 1849 Tennant resumed his 
appointment at QaAvnpore, and on 19 Dec. 
was transferred to Lahore as brigadier-gene- 
ral commanding. On 30 Jan. 1852 he was 
given the command of the Cis-Jhilam division 
of the army. He was made a knight com- 
mander of the Bath on 8 Oct. 1852. He 
died at Mian Mir on 6 March 1854. Lieu- 
teuani-general J. F. Tennant, C.I.E.,F.R.S., 
of the royal engineers, is his son. Tennant’s 
attainments were of a A^ery high«order, and 
‘ he Avas better acijuainted Avith the details of 
his profession than perhaps any officer in the 
regiment’ (Siunus). 

[India Office Records ; Despatches ; Stubbs’s 
Hist, of the Bengal Artillery, 1st and 2nd vols. 
1877, and 3rd vol. 1895; Life of Sir I)a\dd 
Baird, 2 vols. 1832; Ross of Bladonslmrg’s Mar- 
quess of Hastings (Rulers of India); East India 
Military Cal. ; Thornton’s Hist, of India ; 
Prinsop’s Hist, of the Political and Military 
Transactions in India during the Administra- 
tion of the Manpiess of Hastinss, 2 vols. 1825 ; 
Grant Diiff’s Hist, of the Mahratas, 1826 ; 
Blacker’s Memoir of the Operations of the British 
Army in India during the Mahrata War of 1817- 
1.819-21; Journal of the Artillery Operations 
before Bliurtpore in East India United Service 
.Tournal, vol. ii. ; Creighton’s Narrative of the 
Siege and Capture of Bhurtpore, 1830 ; Seaton’s 
From Cad^t to Colonel, 1866; Thackwell’s 
Second Sikh War.] R. H. V. 

TENNAITT, JAMES (1808-1881), mine- 
ralogist, was born on 8 Feb. 1808 at Tipton, 
near Soiitluvtdl, Nottinghamshire, being the 
third child in a family of twelve. His father, 
.John Tennant, was an officer in the excise; 
his mother, Eleanor Kitchen, came from a 
family of yeomen resident at Tipton for more 
than two centuries. His parents afterwards 
remoA’ed to Derby, and he Avas partly edu- 
cated at a school in Mansfield. In October 
1824 he was apprenticed to G. Mawe, dealer 
in minerals at 149 Strand, and after the death 
of the latter he managed, and afterwards 
purchased, the business, residing on the pre- 
mises. Industrious and eager to learn frorti 
the first, he attended classes at a mechanics’ 
institute and the lectures of Michael Faraday 
[q.v.] at the Royal Institution. This gained 
him a friend, and ho was also much helped 
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by one of maetev’a cnetomers* In 1838, 
9n f ara^^y’s reoominen<latibn, TeOnant was 
apj^in^ : teacher of geoloric^tl mineraloCT 
at ICin^a; College, the title being afterwards 
changed to professor, In 1853 the professor- 
ship of .geology was added, but he resigned 
that post in 1869, retaining the other till 
his death. He was also from 1850 to 1867 
lecturer on geology and mineralogy at Wool- 
wich; lie h^ an excellent practical know- 
ledge of minerals, and, when diamonds were 
first found in South Africa, maintained the 
genuineness of the discovery, which at first 
was doubted. lie was an earnest advocate 
of technical education, giving liberally from 
his own purse to help on the cause, and per- 
suading the Turners’ Company, of which he 
was master iii 1874, to offer prizes for excel- 
lence in their craft. The results of this pro- 
ceeding proved highly satisfactory. When 
the koh-i-nor was recut Tennant siiperin- 
tendecl the work, being- ajipointed minera- 
logist to the queen in 1840, and he also had the 
oversight of Miss (now Baroness) Burdett- 
Coutts’s collection of minerals. He was 
elected a fellow of the Geological Society in 
1838, and president of the Geological Asso- 
ciation (1862^-3). He died, unmarried, on 
23 Feb. 1 881 . A portrait, ])ainted by Kogers, 
is in the collection of Lady Burdett-Coutts. 
A copy was placed in the Strand vestry in 
commemoration of services to the churcli 
schools and parish. 

Tennant wrote the following books or pam- 
phlets: 1. ‘List of British Fossils,’ 1847. 
2. ‘ Gems and Precious Stones,’ ] 852. 3. ‘ Cata- 
logue of British Fossils in the Autlior’s Col- 
lection,’ 1858, 4. ‘Description of the Im- 
perial State Crown,’ 1858, 5. ‘Descriptive 

Catalogue of Gems, iS:c., bequeathed to the 
South Kensington Museum by the Rev. 
Chaiincey Hare Townshend ’ (1870), with two 
or three scientific papers, one on the koh-i- 
nor, lie also, in conjunction with David 
Thomas Ansted and Walter Mitchell, con- 
tributed ‘Geology, Mineralogy, and Crystal- 
lography’ to Orr’s ‘Circle of Sciences’ in 
1855, 

[Obituary notices in Quarterly .Tournal of 
Geological Soc. 1882 (Proc. p. 48) and Geolo- 
gical Mag. 1881, p, 238 ; information from Pro- 
fessors T, Kupert Jones and T. Wiltshire, and 
from .Tames Tennant, esq.] T. G. B. 

TENNANT, SMITHSON (1761-1815), 
chemist, born on 30 Nov. 1761 at Selby in 
Wensleydalo, Yorkshire, was sou of Calvert 
Tennant, vicar of Selby, by his wife ISIary 
Daunt. After receiving his early education 
in the grammar schools at Tadcastor and 
Beyerjey, he studied medicine in 1781 at 
Edinburgh, where ho attended the lectures 


of Joseph Black fq. v,] In 1782 he became 
pensioner and then fellow, commoner at 
ChrisPs College, Cambridge, where he studied 
chemistry and botany', and satisfied himseft 
of the truth of the antiphlogistic theory of 
combustion, which was not at that time gene^ 
rally accepted in England. In 1784 lie tra- 
velled in Denmark and Sweden, and visited 
the Swedish chemist Scheele, He was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1785, and 
in 1786 he removed from Christ’s College 
to Emmanuel. He graduated M.B. in 1788. 
During the following years he travelled in 
Europe, and on his return took up his resi- 
dence in London in the Temple, and in 1796 
graduated M.D. at Cambridge. At this period 
he became interested in agricultural matte:*s, 
and, after some preliminary trials in Lincoln- 
shire, purchased land in Somerset, near Ched- 
dar, which he farmed with some success, 
although resident for the greater part of the 
year in London, He liv’^ed a very retired life, 
occupied in literary and scientific studies. In 
1804 he was awarded the Copley medal of the 
Royal Society, in recognition of his investi- 
gations. In 1 812 he delivered a course of in- 
formal lectures on'mineralogyinhis chambers 
to a number of friends. In 1813 he was ap- 
pointed professor of chemistry at Cambridge, 
and in 1814delivered his first and only course 
of lectures, which met with a good reception. 
On 22 Feb. 1815 lie accidentally met his death 
in France, near Boulogne, through the col- 
lapse of a bridge over which lie was riding. 

Although Tennant's published work is 
small in volume, it includes several dis- 
coveries of capital importance. In his first 
paper (PAeV. 'frans. 1791, ii. 182) ho demon- 
strated that when marble is heated with 
phosphorus, the carbon of the fixed air which 
it contains is liberated. This experiment 
affords the analytical proof of the composi- 
tion of fixed air (carbonic acid gas) which* 
had been synthetically proved by Lavoisier. 
In his next paper, ‘On the Nature of the 
Diamond’ (il?. 1797, p. 123), Tennant proved 
that thi^ precious stone consists of carbon, 
and yields the same weight of carbonic acid 
gas as had been previously obtained by La- 
voisier from an equal weight of charcoal. In 
1799 he showed (//a 1799, ii. 305) that the 
lime from many parts of England contains 
magnesia, and that this substance and its 
carbonate are extremely injurious to vegeta- 
tion. In 1804 he published his discovery of 
two new metals, osmium and iridium, which 
occur in crude platinum and are left behind 
when the metal is dissolved in aqua regia (ib. 
1804, p. 411). 

Tennant was a man of wide culture and 
of severe taste in literature and arts, lie 
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a brilMaAt cohTet^tibiialisV and ^ in 
peiietratioii uhited with soundness and 
aoburacy of judgment he was perhaps with- 
out an equal/ In addition to the papers 
mentionea above he published the follow- 
ing: ^On the Action of Nitre upon Gold and 
Platina’ {id, 1797, ii. 219) ; * On the Com- 
position of Emery ’ {id. 1802, p. 398); ^ Notice 
respecting Native Concrete Boracic Acid’ 
{ireoL Soc. Trans, 1811, p, 389); ^On an 
Easier Mode of procuring Potassium’ {Phil, 
Trans, 1814, p. 578); M)n the Means of pro- 
curing a Double Distillation by the same 
Heat ^ (id, 1814, p. 587), 

[Memoir in Annals of riiilosophy, 1815, vi. 
1,81. This was reprinted for x^rivate circula- 
tion witli a few adilitions under the title * Some 
Account of the iato '^mithson Tcrnant,' 1815. It 
is stated that it was drawn up by some of his 
friends, but the main portion of the work was 
due to Whishaw.] A. H-n. 

TENNANT, WILLTA:\r (1784-1848), 
linguist and poet, son of Alexander Tennant, 
nicrcliiint and farmer, and his wife, Ann 
"Watson, Avas born in Austruther Easter, 
Fifeshire, on 15 May 1784. He lost the 
power of both feet in childhood, and used 
crutches through life. After receiving his 
elementary education in Anstruther burgh 
school, he studied at 8t. Andrew's Univer- 
sity for t wo years (1799-1801). On settling 
at "home in 1801 Tennant steadily pursued 
his literary studies. For a time he acted as 
clerk to his brother, a corn factor, first in 
Glasgow and then at Anstruther. Owing to 
a crisis in business the brother disappeared, 
and Tennant siiifered a short period of vi- 
carious incarc(;ration at the instance of the 
creditors. He began the study of Hebrew 
about this time, Avhile continuing to increase 
his classical attainments. His father’s house 
had all along been a centre of literary activity 
— visitors of the better class in town had 
met there on occasional evenings for mutual 
improvement and recreation — and Tennant’; 
literary aspirations had been early stirred. 
In 1813 he formed, along with Captain 
Cliarles Gray [q. v.] and others, the ‘ An- 
struther Miisoraanik Society,’ the members 
of which, according to their code of admis- 
sion, assembled to enjoy ‘ the corruscations 
of their own festive minds.’ Their main 
business Avas to spin rhymes, and some of 
them span merril}’^ and Avell. Honorary mem- 
bers of proved poetic Avorth were admitted, 
Sir AValter Scott assuring the members, on 
receipt of his diploma in 1815, of his grati- 
fication at the incident, and his best wishes 
for their healthy indulgence in ^weel-timed 
d iffing ’ (CoxoLL Y, Life and W ritings of Wil^^ 
liam Tennant, ji* 213). 


In 1818 Teimant wasi appomt^S jfarisli 
schoolmaster of Dunino, ^ve" miles firom St. 
Andrews. Here he not only* matured his 
Hebrew scholarshm, but gained a know^^ 
ledge of Arabic, Syriac, and Persian^ In 
1818, through the influence of Burnses friend 
George Thomson [q. v.] and ethers, Tennant 
became schoolmaster at Lasswade, Mid- 
lothian, where his literary note gained for 
him tlie intimate acquaintance of Lord Wood- 
houseloo and Jeffrey. In 1819 he was elected 
teacher of classical and oriental languages 
in Dollar academy, Chickraannanshire, and 
held the post with distinction till 1834, 
Avhon Joftrey, then lord-advocate for Scot- 
land, appointed him professor of IlebroAV 
and oriental languages in St. Clary’s College, 
St. Andrews. He retired, owing to ill- 
iieallli, in 1848. He ditjd, iinmamed, at 
Devon Grove on 14 Oct. 1818, and he Avas 
buried at Anstruther, Avliereau obelisk monu- 
ment Avith Latin inscription was raised to 
his memory. 

While at the uni versity Tennan! made some 
respectable Averse translations; and a Scot- 
tish ballad, ^the Anster (Concert,’ 1811, is 
an early proof of uncommon observation and 
descriptive A'igour. In ^ Anster Fair,’ pub- 
lished anonymously in 1812, Tennant in- 
stantly achieved greatness. Based on the 
diverting ballad of ‘ Maggie Lauder’ (doubt- 
fully assigned to Francis Sempill), it is an 
excciedingly clever delineation of j)rovmcial 
merry-making. It is written in tli(3 octave 
stanza of Fairfax’s ^ Tasso,’ ‘shut,’ as the 
author explains in liis short preface, ‘ with 
the alexandrine of Spenser, that its close 
may be more full and sounding.’ For this 
stanza, Avithout Tennant’s device of the 
alexandrine, Byron gained a name in his 
‘Beppo,’ and he gave it permanent distinc- 
tion ill ‘Don Juan.’ A reissue in 1814 Avon 
from .Teffrey, in NoA’^emhor of that year, an 
(3ncomium in the ‘ Edinburgh IlevieA^^’ 8ix 
editions of the poem appeared in the author's 
lifetime, and a ‘ people’s edition’ AA'as issued 
in 1849. In 1822 Tennant published the 
‘Thane of Fife,’ based on the Danish inva- 
sion of the ninth century. Inl823aj)peared 
‘ Cardinal Beaton/ a tragedy in five acts, and 
in 1825 ‘ Jolm Baliol/ an historical drama. 
Nowise dramatic, these Avorks, except in occa- 
sional passages, haA'e but little xioetic dis- 
tinction. In 1827, in his ‘ Papistry Storm’d, 
or the dingin’ doon o’ th(3 Cathedral’ (i.e. the 
destruction of St. Andrews Cathedral at the 
time of the Deformation), Tennant affected, 
with fair success but too persistently, the 
method and style of Sir David Lyndsay, To 
the ‘Scottish Christian Herald ’of 1836- 37 he 
contributed five ‘ Hebrew Idylls.’ In 1840 he 
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publish^^ a 'Sytiac and dhaldee^^ammar/ 
A ttuBtirbrtliy and popular text-book, Hia 
'Hebre^; Dramas/ munded' on incidents in 
Bible hi&tory— Jephthah's daughter, Esther, 
destruction of Sodom — appeared in 1845. 
Not without a degree of freshness and vigour, 
these are somewhat lacking in sustained in- 
terest. About 1880 Tennant became a con- 
tributor to the ‘ Edinburgh Literary J ournal/ 
furnishing prose translations from Greek and 
German, and discussing with Hogg, the 
Et trick Shepherd, the propriety of issuing a 
new metrical version of the Psalms. This 
correspondence was subsequently issued in 
n heterogeneous bookseller’s collection, en- 
titled *I\mphlets/ 1830, Tennant edited 
in 1819 the ‘ Poems’ of Allan Kamsay, with 
prefatory biography. 

[Conolly’s Life of William Tennant, and tlio 
same writer’s Eminent Men of Fife and Fiflana; 
Chambers’s edit, of Anster Fair, 1849; Cham- 
bers’s Biogr. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen ; Moir’s 
Lectures on Poetical Lit ; Blackwood’s Mag. i. 
S83, xii, 382, xiv. 421 ; Wilson’s Noctes Am- 
brosiana?, i. 101; Archibald Constable and his 
Literary Correspondents, vol. ii. chap. vii. : Notes 
and Queries, Oth ser. v. 232, 312, 367.] T. B. 

TENNENT, Sir JAMES EMERSON 
^1804-1869), traveller,politician, and author, 
third son of William Emerson (d. 1^21), 
merchant of Belfast, by Sarah, youngest 
daughter of William Arbutlinot, was born 
at Belfast on 7 April 1804 and was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Dublin, whence he 
received an honorary degree of LL.D. in 
18(51. In 1824 he travelled abroad, and 
among other countries visited Greece; lie 
w'as enthusiastic in the cause of Gref3k free- 
dom, and while there made the acquaintance 
of Lord Byron. His impressions of the 
country appeared in 1826 in ^ A Picture of 
Greece in 1825, as exhibited in the Personal 
Narratives of .James Emerson, Count 
Peechio, and W. K. Humphreys.’ 

Gn 28 Jan. 1881 he was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn, whore he had entered him- 
self ns a student by tlie advice of .leremy 
Bentham, but it is doubtful if he ever prac- 
tised his profession. On 24 .Tune 1831 he 
married Letitia, only daughter of William 
Tennent, a wealthy banker at Belfast, whose i 
name and arms he assumed by royal license ! 
in addition to his own in 1 882. j 

lie was elected member for Belfast on j 
21 Dec. 1832, and was thought a man of 
promise on his first appearance in the House 
of Commons. He was a supporter of Earl 
Grey’s government up to the time that 
Stanley and Sir James Graham retired from 
the. administration in 1834, being among the 
very few Irish members who fell in with the 
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^ Derby ' Bte made an ^e^etic speech 

in favour of Thomas Spring-^Rice’s amend-* 
m'ent against the repeal of the union, which; 
was considered one of the ablest in the debate ^ 
^dnsard, U April 1834, pp. 1287-186?L i 
Ever afterwards he followed Sir Robert Peel, 
and became a liberal-conservative. At the 
elections in 1837 he was defeated at Belfast, 
but subsequently on petition was seated on 
8 March lo38. At the general election in 
1841 he was elected, but was unseated on 
etition. In 1842 he regained his seat, and 
uring that year was the chief promoter of 
the copyright of designs bill, the passing of 
which gave such satisfaction to the mer- 
chants of Mancliester that they presented 
him with a service of plate valued at 3, (XX)/. 
He held the office of secretary to the India 
board from 8 Sept. 1841 to 5 Aug. 1843, 
and remained a member of the House of 
Commons until July 1845, Avhen he was 
knighted. From 12 Aug. 1845 to December 
1850 he was civil secretary to the colonial 
government of Ceylon. On 81 Doc. 1850 
lie was gazetted .governor of St. Helena, but 
he never took up the appointment. After 
his return home he again sat in parliament 
as member for Lisburn from 10 Jan, to De- 
cember 1852. He was permanent secretary 
to the poor-law board from 4 March to 
30 Sept. 1852, and then secretary to the 
board of trade from November 1852. On 
his retirement on 2 Feb. 1867 he was created 
a baronet. 

Tennent took a constant interest in lite- 
rary matters. In October 1859 he published 
‘ Ceylon : an Account of the Island, Physi- 
cal, Historical, and Topographical,’ 2 vols. 
8vo, a work whicli had a great sale and went 
through five editions in eight montlis. It 
contained a vast amount of information 
arranged with clearness and precision. In 
November 1S61 he republished a part of 
the work under the title ^Sketches of the 
Natural History of Ceylon/ 8vo. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society on 
5 June 1862. lie died suddenly in London 
on 0 March 1869, and was buried in Kensal 
Green cemetery on 12 March. His widow 
died on 21 April 1883 ; by her he had two 
daughters, Eleanor and Edith Sarah, and 
a son, Sir William Emerson Tennent, who 
was born on 14 May 1835, was called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple on 26 Jan. 
1859, became a clerk in the board of trade 
1855, accompanied Sir William llutt [q. v.1 
to Vienna in 1865 to negotiate a treaty of 
commerce, and was secretary to Sir Stephen 
Cave [q. v.] in the mixed commission to Paris 
(1866-7) for revising the fishery convention* 
By his death at Tempo Manor, Fermanagh, 

■ . p 
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on 16 Nov. 1876, the baronetcy became 
extinct 17 Nov. 1876). 

Besides the works mentioned, Sir James 
Tennent wrote : 1. ‘ Letters from the 

-^Egean,’ 1820, 2 vols., originally printed in 
the ‘New Monthly Magazine.’ 2. ‘The 
ITistorv of Modern Greece,’ 1830, 2 vols. 
3. ‘ A Treatise on the Copyright of Designs 
for iVinted Fabrics and Notices of the state 
of Calico Printing in Belgium, Germany, 
and the States of the Prussian Commercial 
League,’ 1841, 2 vols. 4. ‘Christianity in 
Ceylon, with Sketch of the Bralimanical and 
Buddhist Superstition,’ 1850. 5. ‘ Wine, its 

Lise and Taxation : an Iinpiiry into the Wine 
Duties,’ 1855, 6. ‘ The Story of Guns, ’18(55. 

7. ‘ The Wild Elephant and the Method of 
Capturing and Taming it in Ceylon,’ 1867. 
lie was author of the articles Tarshish, 
Trincomalie, and Wine and AVine-niaking 
in the eighth edition of the ‘EncyclopUidia 
Britannica.’ 

[Belfast News-letter, 8, 9, 15 March 18G0; 
Times, 8, 15 March 1869 ; Portraits of Eminent 
Conservatives, 1837, portrait No. xii, ; Register 
and Mas. of Biography, April 1869, pp. 291-2, 
where the date of his birth is wrong ; Illustrated 
London Nows, 1843 iii. 293 with portrait, 1869 
liv. 299, 317.] G. C. B. 

TENNYSON, ALFRED, first Bahon 
Tennyson (1809-1892), poet, the fourth of 
twelve children of the Re.v. Dr. George Clay- 
ton Tennyson, rector of Soinersbv, a village 
in North Lincolnshire, between Horncastle 
and Spilsby, was born at Somersby on 6 Aug. ’ 
1809. Ilis mother was Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Rev. Stephen Fytche, vicar of Louth 
in the same county. sOf the twelve children 
of this marriage, eiglit were sons, and of 
these, two besides Alfred became poets of 
distinction, Frederick Tennyson [q. v.] and 
Charles, who in later life adopted tJic name 
of " an uncle, and became Charles Tennyson- 
Tumcr [q. v.] All of the children seem to 
have shared the poetic faculty in greater or 
less degree. The rector of Somersby, owing 
to ‘ a caprice ’ of his father, George Tenny- 
son (1760 -1835) of Bayous Manor, bad been 
disinherited in favour of his younger brother 
Charles (I'onnyson D’Eyncourt), and the dis- 
appointment seems to have embittered the 
elder son to a degree that aflectod his whole 
subsequent life, 

Alfred was brought up at home until he 
was seven years old, when he was sent to 
live with his grandmother at Louth and- 
attehd the grammar school in that town. 
The master was one of the strict and pas- 
sionate type, and the poet preserved no 
happy memories of the four years passed 
there. At the end of that time, in 1820, 


the boy returned to Somersby to remain 
under his father’s tuition until ho went to 
college. The rector was an adequate scholar 
and a man of some poetic taste and faculty, 
and the boy had the run of a library more 
various and stimulating than the average of 
country rectorl(\s could boast. lie became 
early an omnivorous reader, especially in 
the department of poetry, to which he was 
further drawn by the rural charm of 
Somersby and its surroundings, which he 
was to celebrate in one of his earliest descrip- 
tive poems, the ‘ Ode to Memory.’ A letter 
from Alfred to his mother’s sister when in 
his thirteenth year, cpntaining a criticism of 
‘ Samson Agouistes,’ illustrated by references 
to Horace, Dante, and other poets, exhibits 
a quite remarkable width of reading for so 
young a boy. Even before this date the 
child had begun to write verse. When only 
eight (so he told his son in latoFlifo) he had 
written ‘ Tliomsoiiian blank verse in praise 
of flowers ; ’ at tht‘ age of ten and eleven he 
had fallen under the spell of Pope’s ‘ Horner,^ 
and had written ‘ hundreds and hundreds of 
lines in the regular Popeian metre.’ Some- 
what later he had composed an epic of six 
thousand lines after the pattern of Scott, 
and th(} hoy’s father hazarded the prediction 
that ‘ if Alfred die, one of our greatest poets 
will have gone,’ 

III 1827 Tennyson’s elder brother Frederick 
went up from Eton to Trinity, Cambridge ; 
andin March of the same year Charles Tenny- 
son and his brother Alfred published with 
J. & J. JttcksOn, booksellers of Louth, the 
‘ Poems by tv^o Brothers,’ Charles’s share 
of the volume having been written between 
the ages of sixteen and seventeen, Alfred’s 
between those of fifteen and seventeen. For 
this little volume the bookseller ofibred 20/., 
of which sum, liowever, half was to bo taken 
out in books. The two young authors spent 
a portion of their profits in hiring a carriage 
and driving aivay fourteen miles to a fa- 
vourite bit of sea^coast at Mablethorpe. The 
little volume is strangely disappointing, in 
tlio main because Alfred was afraid to in- 
clude in it those boyish elforts in which real 
promise of i>oetic originality .might have 
been discerned. The memoir by his son 
.supplies specimens of such, which were ap- 
parently rejected as being ‘.too much out of 
the common for the public taste.’ These 
include a quite remarkable dramatic frag- 
ment, the scene of which is laid in Spain, 
and display an equally astonishing comtuand 
of metre and of music in the lines written 
‘ after reading the “ Bride.of Lammermoor.” ^ 
The little volume printed contains chiefly 
imitative verses, in which the key and th© 
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style are obviously borrowed from Byron, 
Moore, and other favourites of the hour ; and 
only here and there does it exhibit any dis- 
tinct element of promise. It seems to have 
attracted no notice either from the press or 
the public. 

In February 1828 Tennyson (as also his 
brother Churles) matriculated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Here he speedily be- 
came intimate with a remarkable group of 
young men, including J.R. Spedding, Monck- 
ton Milnes, R. C. Trench, Blakesley, J. Mit- 
chell Kemble, Merivale, Brookfield, Charles 
Buller, and Arthur Hal lam, youngest son of 
the historian — this last destined to become his 
dearest friend, and profoundly to influence 
his character and genius during his whole 
life. * He was as near perfection,’ Tennyson 
used to say in after times, * as mortal man 
could be.’ The powers of Tennyson now 
developed apace; for, besides enjoying the 
continual stimulus of society such as that 
just mentioned, he pursued faithfully the 
special studies of the place, improving him- 
self in the classics, as well as in history and 
natural science. He took a keen interest in 
political and “Social questions of the day, and 
also worked earnestly at poetic composition. 
To what purpose he had pursued this last 
study was soon to be proved by his winning 
the chancellor’s medal for English verse on 
the subject of ^ Timbiictoo ’ in .Tune 1820. 
His father had urged him to compete; and 
having by him an old poem on the ‘ Battle 
of Armageddon,’ he adapted it to the now 
theme, and so impressed the examiners that, 
in spite pf the daritig innovation of blank 
verse, they awarded him the prize. Monck- 
ton Milnes and Arthur Ilallam were 
among his fellow-candidates. The latter, 
writing to his friend W.E, Gladstone, spoke 
with no less generosity than true critical in- 
sight of ‘the splendid. imaginative power 
that pervaded ’ liis friend’s poem. It cer- 
tainly deserved this jiraise, and is as purely 
Tennysonian as anything its author ever 
produced. 

‘Timbuctoo ’ was speedily followed by the 
appearance of a slender volume of 160 pages 
entitled ‘ Poems chiefly Ijyrical,’ which ap- 
peared in 1830 from the publishing house 
of Effingham Wilson in tlie Royal Ex- 
change. The volume contained, among other 
pieces which author did not eventually 
care to preserve, such now familiar poems as 
‘ Claribel,’ the ‘ Ode to Memory,’ ‘ Mariana 
in the Moated Grange ’ (based upon a solitary 
phrase in ‘ Measure for Measure ’), the ‘ Re- 
collections of the Arabian Nights,’ the 
* Poet •in a golden clime was born,’ the 
‘Dying Swan; a Dirge/ the ‘Ballad of 


Tennyson 

Oriana/ and ‘ A Character.’ Tf the uncon- 
scious influence of any poetic masters is to 
be traced in such poems, it is that of 
Keats and Coleridge ; but the individuality 
is throughout as unmistakable and decisive 
as the indebtedness. If the poems exhibit 
here and there on their descriptive side a 
lush and florid word-painting unchastened 
by that perfect taste that was yet to come, 
there is no less clearly discernible a widtli 
of outlook, a depth of spiritual feeling, 
as well as a lyric versatility, which from 
the outset distinguished the new-comer from 
Keats. The poetry-loving readers of the 
day were not, however, at once attracted by ‘ 
the book. The spell of Byron was still 
powerful with one public, and Wordsworth 
had already won the hearts of anotlu i*. The 
poets and thinkers of the day, however, 
promptly recognised a kindred spirit. In 
the ‘Westminster Review’ the poems were 
praised by Sir John Bowring. Leigh Hunt 
noticed them favourably in the ‘ Tath^r ; ’ 
and Arthur Ilallam contribnt(^d a very re- 
markable review (lately rt‘printed) to the 
‘ Englishman’s Magazine ’ — a short-lived 
venture of Edward Moxon. In the summer 
of tfiis year Tennyson joined his friend 
Hallam in an expedition to tluj Pyrenees. 
ITallam, with .Tohn Sterling, Trendi, and 
otlu^rs, had deeply interested himself in the 
ill-fated insurrection, headed by General 
Torrijos, against the government of Ferdi- 
nand II. Tennyson returned from the ex- 
pedition stimulated by tlie beautiful scenery 
of the Pyrenees, Parts of ‘(Enone’ were 
then written in the valley of Caiiterets, 

In February 1831 Tennyson left Cam- 
bridge without taking a degree. His father 
was in bad health, and his presence was 
much desired at Somersby. Althougli the 
two years and a half spent at Trinity had 
brought him, through the friends made 
there, some of tlie best blessings of his 
life, he left college on no good terms with 
the university as an Alma Mater, In a 
sonnet penned in 1830 ho denounced 
their ‘ wax-lighted ’ chapels and ‘ solemn 
organ-pipes,’ because while the rulers of the 
university professed to teach, they ‘taught 
him nothing, feeding not the heart.’ But 
his friends, and notably Arthur Hallam, had 
supplied this defect in the Cambridge curri- 
culum ; and Tennyson returned to his village 
home full of devotion to his mother, who 
was soon to be his single care, for his fatl^er 
died suddenly — leaning back in his study 
chair — within a month of his son’s return. 
Meantime Arthur Ilallam had become a 
frequent and intimate visitor to the house, 
and had formed an attachment to Tennv- 
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son’s sister Emily as early as 1829, Two 
years later this ripened into an engagement. 
The happy period during the courtship when 
llallain ‘Vead the Tuscan poets on the lawn/ 
and ’J'ennyson’s sister iVlary brouglit her 
harp and Hung ^ a ballad to tlie listening 
moon/ will be familiar to readers of ‘ Tn 
Memoriam/ 

The living of ►^omersby being now vacant, 
an anxious (|uestion arose as to the future 
liomti of tlie T(Uinyson family ; but the in- 
coming rector (possibly non-resident) not 
ijitending to occupy the rt'Ctory, they con- 
tinued to reside there until 1837. Not long 
after his fallier’s death Tennyson was 
troubled about his eyesiglit; but a change 
of di(*t corrected whatever was amiss, and 
he continued to read and write as before. 
’Fhe sonnet beginning ‘ Check evtTV oiit- 
Hash’ was sent by llallam (who apologises 
for so doing) to Moxou for his new maga- 
zine, and a few other trilies found t.h(‘ir way 
itito ^ Keepsakes.’ Tennyson visited the 
Ilallaras in Wimpoh* Street, where social 
])roblems as well as literary matters were 
ardently discussed. Tennyson was now, 
moreover, preparing to ])ublish a new 
volume, and llallam was full of enthusiasm 
about the * Dream of hair Wonuni/ Avliicli 
was already written, and about tlie MjoV(ir's 
Tale/ as to which its autlior Jiimself had 
iiii.sgivings. Jn tdiese young days his jioems, 
like Shakespe‘aro’s ^sugared sonnets/ were 
lianded freely about among his private 
friends before being committed to print. In 
July IS.*>2 Tennyson and llallam went tour- 
ing on the Rhine. On their return llallam 
acknowhidges tlie recei])t of the lines to 
.J. S. (James Speddiiig) on the death of his 
brother, and aiinouiieos that Moxon (who 
Avaa to publish the fortlicoraing volume) was 
in ecstasies about the ‘^fay ()ueen.’ The 
volume ‘ J'oem.s, by Alfred Tennyson/ a])- 
]>eared at tin? close of the year (though dated 
1S33), It comprised poems still ret^ognisiul 
as among thc^ noblest and inosi imaginative of 
his works, altliough some of I hem aft (unvards 
iiuderwont revision, amounting in some 
cases to reconstruction. Among tlunn were 
‘ J'he Lady of Slialofct/ ^ The Miller’s 
Daughter,’ ^ (Ihione,’ ^ JJie Palace of Art 
‘ The Lot os- Eaters/ and ‘ A Dream of Fair 
Women.’ 

Threi^ hundred copies of the hook were 
promptly sold (11/. had been thus far Jiis 
profit on the former volume), but tht^ re- 
viewers did not coincide with this more 
generous, recognition by tbe public. The 
^ (Quarterly ’ hud an article (April 1833) 
silly and brutal, after the usual fashion in 
those days of treating new poets of any 


individuality ; and it is generally admitted 
that it was mainly the tone of this review 
which checked the publication of any fresh 
verse by tlie poet for nearly ten years. A 
great sorrow, moreover, was now to ,fall 
upon the poet, colouring and directing all 
his thoughts during that period and for long 
afterwards. On 15 Sept. 1833 Arthur 
llallam died suddenly at Vienna, while 
travelling in company with his father. Ills 
remains were brought to England and iii- 
terriid in a transept of the old parish church 
of Clevedon, »Somerset, overlooking the 
Rristol Channel. Arthur llallam was tlie 
dearest friend of Tennyson, and was engaged 
to his .si.st or Emily, and the whole family 
were plunged in deep distress by his death. 
From the first Tennyson’s whole thoughts 
appear absorbed in memories of his friend, 
and fragmentary \ (n*s(*.s on the theme were 
continually written, some of them to form, 
seventeen year.s later, sections of a coin- 
])h‘ted ‘ In Monioriam.’ Another poem, 
^The Two Voices,’ or ^Tliougiits of a 
Suieidt>,’ was also an immediate outcome of 
(his sorrow, which, as the poet in later life 
told his son, for a while * blotted out all joy 
from his life, and made him long for dealt In’ 
It is iioti(;eable that wlieii this poem was 
first yiublishod in the second volume of the 
1812 edition, to it alone of all the potjms 
wa.s appended the significant date — ‘ 1833.’ 

During the next few year.s Tennyson re- 
mained cliielly at liome with hi.s family 
lit Somershy, reading widely in all litern- 
tures, ])olisliiiig old poems and writing new 
ono.s, corresponding with Spedding, Jvemble, 
JMiliies, ’reiihant, and others, and all the 
while acting (his two elder brothers being 
away) as father and adviser to the family at 
liome. In 1836, however, the calm cui-reiit 
of home life was interrupted by an ev(uit 
fraught with important consequences to the 
future life and hap^iiness of Teniiy.son. llis 
brother Charle.s, by this time a clergyman, 
and curate of Tealby in Lincolnshire, mar- 
ried, in 1830, Louisa, the youngest daugh- 
ter of TIenry Sellwood, a solicitor in Ilorn- 
castle. The elder sister, Emily, was on f his 
occasion taken into church as a bridesmaid 
by Alfred. They had met some year.s before, 
but the idea of marriage seems first to have 
entered Tennyson’s mind on this occasion. 
No formal engagement, however, was recog- 
nised until four or five years later, and the 
fortunes of the poet necessitated a still 
further delay of many years. The marriage 
did not take place until 1850. Meantime, in 
1837, tlie family had to leave the rectory at 
Somershy, and they removed to Hlgh^Tleech 
inEpping Forest, where they remained until 
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1840. They then tried Tunbridge Wells; 
but, the air proving too strong for Tenny- 
son’s mother, they again removed in 1841, 
after only a year’s residence, to Boxley, near 
Maidstone. 

Meantime Tennyson continued to work 
earnestly and KSteadily at liis art. As early 
as 1835 we Jiear of much fresh material for 
a new volume being complete, including 
the * Morte d’Artlmr,’ the ‘ Day Dream,’ and 
tlie ' Gardener’s Daughter.’ In 1837 an 
invitation to contribute to a volume of the 
‘keepsake order,’ consisting of voluntary 
contributions from tlu^ principal verse 
writers of the day, resulted in Tenny'son 
giving to the world, wliich probably took 
little notice of it, a poem tliat was later to 
rank with his most perfect lyrical efforts. 
The volume, entitled ‘The l^'ibute,’ and 
edited by Lord Northampton, was for the 
benefit of the family of Bdward Smedhw 
l’(]. V.], a much respected literary man who 
had fallen on evil days, and to it Tennyson 
contributed the stanzas beginning : 

Oh ! that ’tw(‘ro possible 
i^fter long gri<‘f and pain, 

To (iiid tile arms of my true love 
Hound mo oneo again. 

Ill this same y(*ar Tennyson was first intro- 
duced tolNlr. Gladstone, who became tlienc<‘- 
forth liis cordial admirer and friend. Mean- 
time, as late as 1840, the engagement with 
Emily Sellwood remained in fore.e ; but 
after this date correspondence hi^tween tin', 
two "svas forbidden by the lady’s family, tJie 
j)rospects of marriage seeming as remote as 
ever. At last, in 1812, the long-exjK'cted 
‘ Poems ’(in two vols.) were allowed to see 
the light. The date marks an epoch in 
Tennyson’s life, for his fame as un(|uestion- 
ably the greatest living poet (AN’ordsworth’s 
work being practically over) was now secure. 
In addition to the reissue of the chitff poems 
from the volumes of 1830 and 1833, many 
of them rewritten, the second volume con- 
sisted of absolutely new material, and in- 
cluded ‘Locksley II all, ’the ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ 
Ulysses,’ ' The Two Voices,’ ‘ Godiva,’ ‘ Sir 
Galahad,’ the * Vision of Sin,’ and such 
lyrics as ‘ Break, break, break,’ and ‘ IMove 
eastward, happy earth.’ 

But, notwithstanding this new success 
and the growing recognition that followed, 
the fortunes of Tennyson did not improve. 
He and other members of the family had 
invested a considerable part of their small 
capital in a scheme for ‘wood-carving by 
machinery,’ which was to popularise and 
cheapen good art in furniture and other 
household decoration, A certain Dr. Allen 


was the originator, and to him the Tennyson 
family seem to have blindly entrusted their 
little capital. The speculation, from what- 
ever cause, did not succeed, and the money 
invested was hopelessly lost. ‘Then fol- 
lowed,’ says his son, ‘ a season of real hard- 
shiji, for marriage seemed further off than 
ever. So severe a hypochondria set in upon 
him that his friends despaired for his life.’ 
It w'as doubtless this critical condition of 
his health and fortunes that led his friends 
to approach the prime minister of the day, 
Sir iiobert I’eel; and in September 1845 
Henry liallam was able to announce that, 
in reply to the appeal, the premier had 
])laced I’ennysoii’s name on the civil list for 
a pension of 200/. a year. It was Moncktou 
INlilues 'who, according to his own account, 
succeeded in impressing on Sir Bobert the 
claims of the x>o(;t, of whom tlie statesman 
had no x)revious knowledge. Milnes read 
him ‘ Ulysses,’ and the day was won. 

By 1840 the ‘ Poems’ liad reached a 
fourth edition, and in the same y(*ar their 
author was ^violently assaihal by Bulwer 
Lytton in liis satire, ‘ Tlu' New Timon : a 
I’oetical llonianco of London.’ Tennyson 
was dismissed in a few lines as ‘ School- 
miss Alfred,’ and liis claims to a pcuisioii 
rudely challenged. Tennyson re])lied in 
some stanzas of great power, cm tit led ‘The 
New ’riinon and tJie l’o(4s,’ signed ‘Alci- 
hiades.’ ’fbey ax)peared in ‘ Punch ’ (28 Feb, 
1840), having been sent thither, according to 
the potT’s son, by John Forster, without 
their author’s knowledge. A week later tlie 
poet recorded his regret and liis recantation 
in two stanzas headed ‘An Aftertliought.’ 
Tliey still appear in his collected ‘Poems’ 
under the head of ‘ Literary Sijuabbles,’ but 
the jinn ious poem 'was not incliuhid in any 
authorised collection of liis works. T(*niiy- 
son’s next ajipeal to the public was in tho 
‘ Princess,’ which appeared in 1847. In its 
earli(‘st sliajic it did not contain the six 
incidental lyrics, which w(‘re first added in 
the tliird edition in 1850. The poem, duly 
apjireciatcd by poids and thinkers, in spite 
of reaching five editions in six years, does 
not seem to have Avidely extended Tenny- 
son’s xiopularity. 

But it AA^as far otlierAvise with ‘In Memo- 
riam,’ Avhich appeared anonymously in Juno 
1850. The poem, Avritten in a four-lined 
stanza — believed by the jioet to have been 
invented by himself, but Avhich had been in 
fact long before used by Sir I’hilip Sidney, 
Ben Jonson, and notably by Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury — had grown to its final shape 
during a period of seventeen years folIoAving 
the ’death of Arthur Hallam" Issued with 
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no name upon the title-page, its authorship 
was never from the first moment in doubt. 
The public, to whose deepest and therefore 
commonest faiths and sorrows the poem 
appealed, welcomed it at once. critics 

were not so prompt in their recognition. To 
some of them the poem seemed hopelessly 
obscure. Others regretted t hat sti much good 
poetry and feeling slu>iild be wasted upon 
* an Amaryllis of the Ohancery liar ; ’ wlille 
niiotlier divined that the writer was clearly 
^ the widow of a. military man.’ Tlie 
religions world, on the other liand, were 
perplexed and irritated for dillereiit reasons. 
Finding the poem intensely earnest and 
spiritual in thought and aim* and yet ex- 
hibiting no sympathy with any particular 
statements of religions truth popular at the 
time, the party theologians bitterly de- 
nounced it. To those, on the other hand, 
who were familiar with the deeper currents 
of religious inquiry working amonij thought- 
ful minds in that day, it was evident that 
the poem reflected largely the influence of 
Frederick Denison Maurice. How early in 
his life Tennyson made the personal ac- 
‘ quaiutance of Maurice seems uncertain. But 
Tennyson had been from his Cambridge days 
the intimate friend of those who knew and 
honoured Maurice, and could not have escaped 
knowing well the general tendency of his 
teaching. As early as \S30 we find Arthur 
Jiallam writing to W. E. Gladstone in these 
terras: ‘ I do not myself know Maurice, but 
I know well many whom he has known, and 
whom he has moulded like a second nature; 
and those, too, men eminent for intellec- 
tual powers, to whom the presence of a com- 
manding spirit would in all other cases be a 
signal rather for rivalry tlian reverential ac- 
knowledgment.’ Maurice, moreover, was 
closely allied witli such men as thej Hares, 
11. C. 'iVench, Charles Kingsley, and others 
of Tennyson’s early friends keenly interested 
in theological questions. . And it may here be 
added that Tennyson invited Maurice to be 
godfather to his first child in IH.")], and fol- 
lowed uj) the retpiest with the well-known 
stanzas inviting Maurice to visit tlie family 
at their new home in tlie Isle of Wight in 
ISrjS. 

The immediate reputation of ‘ In oMe- 
moriam ’ and the continued sale of tlie pre- 
vious volumes now enabled Moxon to insure 
Tennyson a certain income which would 
justify liim in marrying. The wedding ac- 
cordingly took place on 13 June 1850 at 
Shipluke-on-tlie-Thames. The particular 
place was chosen because, after ten years of 
separation, tlui lovtirs had first met again at 
Shiplake, at the house of a cousin of the 
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of his life Farringford, ‘ close to the ridge of 
a noble down/ remained Tennyson’s home for 
the greater ])art of earh year. 

In March 1851 another son was born to the 
Tennysons, and christened Lionel. This was 
the year of the Crinn^an war, the causes and 
progress of which d« eply interested ’lenny- 
«on. In May of tins year he was in London 
arranging Avitli Moxon about the illustrated 
edition of his poems, in which Millais, Hol- 
man Hunt, and Ito setti, the young j)re- 
JtalFaellite party, to«>k so distinguished a 
part. Later he was v i siting Glastonbury and 
other places associated with the Arthurian 
legend, which already he was preparing to 
treat in a consecutive form. But in the 
meantime he was busy with a different 
theme. He was engaged upon ‘ Maud.’ His 
friend and neighbour in the Isle of Wight, 
Sir John Simeon, liad suggested to him that 
the verses printed in Lord Northampton’s 
^Tribute’ of 1837 were, in that isolated shape, 
tihintGlligible, and might with advantage be 
preceded aij^d followed bv other verses so as 
to* tell a story in sometning like dramatic 
afaape/ The hint was taken, and the work 
maae 'progress through this year and was 
completed e^ly in 1855. In December 1864 
he read in ‘.tile ^Times' of the disastrous 
charge of the light brigade at Balaclava, and 
he wrote at, a sitting his memorable verges, 
based upon the newspaper description of the 
^ Times ^ correspondent, in which had oc- 
curred the expression * some one had 
blundered/ The poem was published in the 
^ Examiner ^ of 9 Dec. In June 1855 the 
university of Oxford conferred on Tennyson 
the degree of D.O.L. He met with an en- 
thusiastic reception from the undergraduates. 

‘ Maud ’ appeared in the autumn of 1866. 

The poem, a dramatic monologue in con- 
secutive lyrics, was received for the most 
part both* by the critics and the general public, 
even among those hitherto his ardent ad- 
mirers, with violent antagonism and even 
derision. There were many reasons for this. It 
was the first time Tennyson had told a story 
dramatically ; and the matter spoken being 
delivered throughout in the first person, .a 
large number of readers attributed to the 
po^t himself the sentiments of the speaker — 
a person thrown olf his mental balance (like 
Hamlet) by private wrong and a bitter sense 
of the festermg evils of society, in this case 
(it being the time of the Crimean war) ‘the 
CQinkers of a calm world and a long peace.’ 
The rebuff thus experienced by the poet was 
keenly felt ; for he well knew, as did all the 
finer critics of the hour, that parts at least 
of th<f poem reached the highest water-mark 
of lyrical beauty to which he had yet at- 


tained, Although it may be doubted whether 
the general reader has ever yet quite re- 
covered from the shock, this remains still the 
opinion of the best judges. The little volume 
contained, besides the ‘ Ode on the Death of 
the Duke of Wellington,’ ‘ Tlie Daisy,’ the 
stanzas addressed to the Kev. F. D. Maurice, 
‘The Brook, an Idyll,’ and the ‘ Charge of the 
Light Brigade.’ This last-named poem was 
in a second edition restored to its original 
and far superior shape, containing the line 
‘ Some one had blundered/ which had been 
unwisely omitted by request of timid or 
fastidious friends. 

Not discouraged by adverse criticism, 
Tennyson continued to work at those 
Arthurian poems, the idea of whicli had 
never been allowed to sleep during the pro- 
greiss of other work. ‘ Enid ’ was ready in 
the autumn of 1850, and ‘Guinevere’ was 
completed early in 1858. In this year, more- 
over, he wrote the first of those single 
dramatic lyrics in monologue by which his 
popularity was to be greatly widened. ‘The 
Grandmother’ appeared in ‘Once a Week/ 
with a fine illustration by Millais, in July : 
1869; and the mingled narrative and dra* \ 
matic story, ‘ Sea Dreams,’ the villain in 
which reflected certain disastrous experi- 
ences of the poet himself, was published in 
‘ Macmillan’s Magazine ’ for 1800. The 
‘Idylls of the King’ appeared in the autumn 
of 1869, and received a welcome so instan- ^ 
taiieous as at once to restore its author to 
his lost place in the affections of the many. 
The public were fully prepared for, and full 
of curiosity as to, further treatment by 
Tennyson of the Arthurian legends. The 
fine fragment, first given to the world in 
1842, had whetted appetite for further blank*- 
verse epic versions of the story ; and such 
lyrics as ‘Sir Galahad’ and the ‘Lady of 
Slialott ’ had shown how deeply the poet had 
read and pondered on the subject. The Duke 
of Argyll had predicted that the ‘Idylls’ 
would bo ‘ understood and admired by many 
who were incapable of understanding and 
appreciating many of his other works,’ and 
the prediction has been verified. At the same ' 
time such poems as ‘ Elaine ’ and ‘ Guinevere ' 
became at once the delight of the most i&s- 
tidious, and the least. Men so difte^'^nt as 
Jowett, Macaulay, Dickens, Buskin, and 
Walter of the ‘ ’limes ’ swelled the chorus of 
enthusiastic praise. Meantime Tennyson’s 
heart and thoughts were, as ever, with his 
country’s interests and honour, and the verses, 
‘Riflemen, form!’ published in the ‘Times/ 
1859, had their origin in the latest action 
of Louis Napoleon, and the fresh dangers and 
complications in Europe arising- out of it- 
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A corresponding song for the* navy (‘Jack 
Tar’), first printed in 1 lie poet's ‘Memoir* 
by his son, was composed under the same in- 
fluences. 

From tlie publication of the first ‘ Idylls * 
until the end of tlie poet's life his fame and 
popularity continued without a cheek. Tlie 
next years were years of trayel. In 1H(>() he 


bridge. On April (Shakespeare’s birtli- 
day) 18()8 he had laid the foundation-stone 
of a new residence, named Aid worth, lu^r 
llaslemen', and this now became a secoml 
home. Ill 187:? the Arthurian cycle roceiv< d 
a further addition in ‘Gareth and Ijynett' .’ 
In l87»j tlie poet was offered a baronetcy I'V 
Gladstone, and declined it, thougli he won M 


visited Cornwall, Devonshire, and the Scilly 
Islands; and in I8(il Auvergne and the 
Pyrenees, where he wrote the lyric ‘All 
along the Valley' in memory of his vivsit 
there thirty years before with Arthur 
llallam. In this same year the prince 
consort died, and tlie second edition of tin' 
‘Idylls *was prefaced hy the dedication to 
his memory, 'reiniyson was now at work 
upon ‘ Fnoch Arden' (or the ‘Fisherman,’ 
as he at first called it ), and in April 18(>2 
he had his first interview with the queen. 
Later in the year Tennyson made a tour 
through Derbyshire and Yorkshire with 
F. T. Palgrave. In 186d ‘Aylmer's Field’ 
was completed, and the laureate wrote ids 
' Welcome to Alexandra’ on occasion of the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales. The volume 
entitled ‘Enoch Arden ’appeared in 1864, and 
was an instantaneous success, sixty thousand 
eopfes being rapidly sold. It contained, be- 
sides the title-poem and ‘Aylmer’s Field,’ 
‘Tithonus’ (already printed in the ‘Corn- 
hill Magazine’), the ‘Grandmother,’ and 
‘ Sea Dreams, ’ and a fresh revelation of power 
hardly before suspected — the ‘ Northern 
Farmer: Old Style.’ This was to be the 
first of a series of poems in the dialect of 
North Lincolnshire, exhibiting a gift of 
humorous dramatic characterisation which 
was to give Tennyson rank with the finest 
humourists of any age or country. The 
volume (mainly perhaps through ‘Enoch 
Arden,’ a legend already common in various 
forms to most European countries) became, 
in his son’s judgment, the most popular of 
all his father’s works, with the single ex- 
ception of ‘In Memoriam.’ Translations 
into Danish, Gorman, Latin, Dutch, Italian, 
French, Hungarian, and Bohemian attest its 
widespread reputation. 

The years that followed were marked by 
no incident save travel, unremitting poetic 
labour and reading, the visits of friends, and I 
converse with them. He printed a few j 
short poems in magazines, but published no 
further volume until the ‘Holy Grail’ in 
1869. The volume contained also ‘ Lu- 
cretius,’ ‘ The Passing of Arthur,’ ‘Pelleas and 
Ettarre,’ ‘The Victim,’ ‘Wages,’ ‘The Higher 
Pantheism,’ and ‘ Northeim Farmer: New 
Style.’ In this same year Tennyson was made 
an honorary fellow of Trinity College, 0am- 


havo nccepleil it for his son. The same di - 
tinction was again olleivd by Disraeli in 187 
and again declined. In 1875 he gave to tiie 
world Jiis first blank- verse drama, 

Mary,’ carefully built on the Shakespeare.) 11 
mo(h'l. This new departure was not geiit‘- 
rally ’wi'lcomed by the public, the truth beiiu; 
that any imitation of tlie lOlizabethuu poeti) 
drama is nectissarily an exotic. JM(*reover, 
Tennyson had never been in close touch with 
the stage. He used playfully to observe that 
‘critics are so exacting nowadays that they 
not only t'X])ect a pot‘t-]>hiy vvright to be a 
first-rate author, but a first-rate manager, 
actor, and aiulii'uce, all in one.’ There is an 
element of truth in this jest. It was just 
because Shakespeare had filled all the situa- 
tions here mentioned that his plays have tlio 
special quality which the purely literary 
drama lacks. Adapted to the stage^by Henry 
Irving, ‘ Queen Mary’ was produwd at the 
Lyceum with success in April 6. Tho* 
drama ‘ Harold ’ was published the me year* 
In 1879 Tennyson reprinted hi$‘ ary early 
poem, ‘ T'he Lover’s Tale,’ based up! in a story 
in Boccaccio. It was wTitteii when authoir 
was under twenty, and printed in 833, but 
then distributed only among a fe^v private 
friends. The ripening taste of the^ioet had 
judged it as too florid and redundant ; and 
he published it at this later (§ie only 
because it was being ‘ extensively jpirated.’ 
In December of this yt?ar the Kendals pro- 
duced at the St. James’s Theatre hjis little 
blank-verse drama ‘ The Falcon’ (basid upon 
a story in the ‘Decameron’), which rai sixty- 
seven nights. Fanny Kemble rightly de- 
fined it as ‘an exquisite little polm in 
action and, although the plot is iieriiously 
grotesque as a subject for dramatic treat- 
ment, as produced and played by the Kimdals 
it was undoubtedly charming. The phiy was 
first published (in the same voliimt^ with 
‘ The Cup ’) in 1 884. In March 1880 Tkny- 
son was invited by the students of Gla sgow 
University to stand for the lord-rectorfchip ; 
but on learning that the contest waslicon- 
ducted on political lines, and* that he^ had 
been asked to be the nominee of the coAser- 
vative party, he |withdrew his acceptaftice. 
Ordered by Sir Andrew Clark to try chaiuge 
of climate, in consequence of illnese^frtom 
which he had suflerea since the death of Uiia 
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brother Charhjs in the j> receding year, Tenny- 
son and his sou visited Venice, liavaria, and 
'.ryrol. The sumti yeai' (1880) saw tlie pub- 
lication of tlie volume entitled ‘ Jhillads and 
I’oems/ Tennyson WMS now in his seventy- 
first year, but these ])oems distinctly added 
to his reputatio]!, the range and variety of 
the subjects and their l niatinent being extra- 
ordinary. Tluiy included ‘The Revenge,’ 
‘ Rizpah,’ Child )*en’s Hospital,’ ‘ llie 

yirst CiimiTel,’ ‘The Defence of Lucknow,’ 
and ‘ The Northern Cobbler.* JMany of these 
werebascid u])on anecdotes heard in the poet’s 
youth, or read in now.-papers and magazines, 
and sent to him by frii iids. In 1881 (in the 
Tanuary of whicli year ‘ The Cup ’ was suc- 
cessfully produced at the JiVceum) he sat 
to JMillais for his ])ortrait, and he lost one of 
the oldest and most valued of his friends 
in James Si)edding [(j. v.J On 11 Nov. 
1882 was produced at, the Globe Theatre his 
drama ‘ The Promises of May,’ written at the 
request of a friend who wished him to at- 
tempt a modern tragedy of village life. It 
was hardly a success, the character of Ji^dgar, 
an agnostic and a libertine, being much re- 
sented by those of the former class, who 
found an unexpected champion one evening 
during the performance in the person of 
Lord Queensberry, who rose from his stall 
and protests^ against the character as a 
libel. The %0ar 1883 brought him another 
sorrow in, the- death of his friend Edward 
Fitzgerald. In December of the same year 
a peerage was offered to him by the queen 
on the recomniendation of Mr, Gladstone; 
the proposal' bad been first submitted to 
him while Mr. Gladstone and the poet were 
on a cruise together in the previous Sep- 
tember in the Pembroke Castle, and was 
now (January 188-^ accepted by him after 
much hesitation. In 1884 his son Ilallam 
was married to Miss Audrey Boyle, and his 
son and daughter-in-law continued to make 
their home with him until the end of his life. 

* The Cup,’* The Falcon,’ and the tragedy of 

* Becket ^were piublished this year. ‘ Tiresias 
and other IRoems’ appeared in the year fol- 
lowing, containing a prologue to * Tiresias,’ 
dedicated to the memory of Fitzgerald, The 
volume contained the noble poem * The 
Ancient Sage,’ and the poem, in Irish dia- 
lect, * To-morrow/ In 1886 the poet suffered 
,the moat grievous family bereavement that 
he had yet sustained in the death of his 
second son, Lionel, who contracted jungle 
fever while on a visit to I^ord Dufferin in 
India, and died while on the voyage home, 
in the lied Sea, April 1886. Iii^ December 
of this*year the * Promise of May’ was first 
printed, in conjunction with * Locksley Hall, 


sixty years after.’ During 1887 the poet 
took a cruise in a friend’s yacht, visiting 
Devonshire and Cornwall, and was in the 
meant ime preparingaiiotlier volume ofpoems, 
writing ‘Vastuess’ (published in ‘Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine’ for March), and ‘ Owd Uoa,’ 
ttiiother JJncolnshire i)oc3m, based upon a 
story he had read in a newspaper. In 1888 ho 
hud a very serious illness — rheumatic gout-- 
during which at one time his life was in 
great danger. In the spring of the year fol- 
lowing ho was sufficiently recovered to enjoy 
another sea voyage in his friend Jvord 
Brassey s yacht ithe Sunbeam. In December 
1889 the volume ‘ Demeter and other Poems ’ 
appeared, containing, among otlier shorter 
poems, ‘Merlin and the Gleam,’ an allegory 
shadowing the course of his own poetic career, 
and the memorable ‘Crossing tlie Bar,’ 
written one day while crossing the Solent 
on his annual journey from Aldworth to 
Farringford. During 1890-1 lie suffered 
from influenza, and his stnnigth was notice- 
ably decreasing. In 1891 he was able again 
to enjoy his favourite pastime of yachting, 
and completed for the American manager 
Mr. Daly an old and as yet unpublished 
drama on the subject of ‘ Robin Hood ’ (‘ The 
Foresters,’ which was given in New York 
in 1891, and was revived at Daly s Theatre 
in London in October 1893), In 1892, 
the last year of his life, he wrote his * Lines 
on the Death of the Duke of Clarence/ .He 
was able yet once mPre to take a yacht- 
ing cruise to Jersey, and to pay a visit to 
London in July. As late as September he 
was able to enjoy’ the society of many visitors, 
to look over the proofs of an intended volume 
of poems (‘The Death of (Enone’), and to 
take interest in the forthcoming production 
of ‘Becket,’ as abridged and arranged by 
Henry Irving, at the Lyceum (produced 
eventually in February 1893). During the 
last days of the month his health was so 
palpably failing that Sir Andrew Clark was 
summoned. The weakness rapidly increased, 
sign.s of fatal syncope appeared on Wed- 
nesday, 5 Oct., and the x>oct passed away 
on the following day, Thursday, 6 Oct. 1892, 
at 1 .35 A.Ji, 

On Wednesday, 12 Oct., he was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. The pall-bearers were 
the Duke of Argyll, Lord Dufferin, Lord 
Selborne, Lord Rosebery, Jowett, Mr. Lecky, 
James Anthony Froude, Lord Salisbury, Dr, 
Butler (master of Trinity, Cambridge), the 
United States minister (Mr. R. T. Lincoln), 
Sir James Paget, and Lord Kelvin. The 
nave was lined by men of the Balaclava light 
brigade, by some of the London rifle volun- 
teers, and by the bqys of the Gordon Boys’ 
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Home. The grave is next to that of Kobert 
Browning, and in front of the monument to 
Chaucer. The bust of the poet by Woolner 
was subsequently placed ‘ against the pillar, 
near- the grave/ The Tennyson memorial 
beacon upon the summit of High^Down 
above Freshwater was unveiled by the dean 
- of Westminster on 0 Aug. 1897. Lady 
Tennyson died, at the age of eighty-three, on 
10 Aug. 1896, and was buried in the church- 
yard at Freshwater. A tablet in the church 
commemorales her and lier husband. 

That brilliant, if wayward, genius Edward 
Fitzgerald persisted in maintaining that 
Tennyson never materially added to the 
reputation obtained by the two volumes of 
184J; and this may be so far true that had 
ho died or ct^ased to write at that ditto 
he would still have ranked, among all good 
critics, as a poet of absolute individuality, 
the rarest charm, the widest range of in- 
tellect and iiriiigination, and uii unsurpassed 
ftdicity and melody of diction. In all that 
constitutes a coiisuinmato lyrical artist, 
Tonnysoti could liardly give further ])roof 
of his quality, ihit fie would never have 
reached the vast audience that lie lived to 
gather round him had it not been for ^Jn 
5lenioriain,’ the Arthurian idylls (notably 
the (irst instalment), and the many stirring 
odes and ballads commemorating (ho great- 
ness of England and the proc ess and loyalty 
of her children. It is this many-sidedness 
and large-lieartedness, the intensity with 
which Tonnysoti identified himself with his 
country's needs and interests, lior joys and 
griefs, that, quite as much as liis purely 
poetic genius, lias made him beloved and 
popular with a far larger public than ])er- 
Laps any poet of the century. The, publica- 
tion of the biograpliy by bis son still further 
widened and heightened the world's estimate 
of Tennyson, it revealed, what was before 
known only to his intimate friends, that tlie 
]>6et wlio lived as a recluse, seldom for the 
Inst half of his life emerging from his do- 
mestic surroundings, used his retirement for 
the continuous aciiuisition of knowledge 
and perfecting of. liis art, while never losing 
touch with the pulse of the nation, or .sym- 
pathy with whatever affected the honour and 
nappincss of tlie people. This study of per- 
fection made of him one of the finest critics 
of others ns well as of himself; and had 
he chosen to live in more social and public 
relations with the literature and thouglit of 
his time he would liave taken las place 
with Ben Jonson, Dry den, and Samuel .Tolin- 
son, as among the leading and most salutary 
arbiters of literary opinion in the ages they 
respectively adorned. 


The chief portraits of Tennyson are : 1. The 
fine head painted by Samuel Laijirenco about 
1838, of which a reproduction is prefixed to 
the ‘ Memoir,' 1897. 2. A three-quarter 

length by Mr. G.F. Watts, painted in 1869, 
and now owned bv Lady Henry Somerset 
(Afmofr, i. 428). 3. A full face by Watts, 
now in the National Portrait Gallery, London, 
dated 1866. 4. A portrait by Professor Her- 
komer, painted in 1878. 5. Three-quarter 

figure in dark blue cloak, * one of the finest 
portraits by Sir John Millais,’ painted in 
1881, and owned by Mr. James Knowles. 
0. A three-quarter l^mgth by AVatts, painted 
in 1891 for Trinity College, Cambridge (a 
replica of this was made by the ]>ainter for 
bequest to the nation). The admirable bust 
of 'JVnnysnn by Woolner, of which that in 
the abbey is a replica, w'as executed in 1867 
(a copy by Miss Grant is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London). Another bust by 
Woolner was done from life in 1873. 

The following is a list of Tennyson’s PJ^b- 
lications as first issued : 1. ‘Poems by Two 
Brothers,’ London and Louth, 1827, 8vo and 
J2ino (the original manuscript was sold at 
Sotheby’s in December 1802 for 480/.; large-, 
paper copies fetch 30/.) 2. ‘Timbuctoo: a 

Poem whicli obtained the Chancellor’s Medal 
at the Cambridge Commencement’ (ap. * Pro- 
lusiones Academicte ’), Camliridge, 1829, 8vo 
(in blue wrapper valued at 7/.) 3. ‘ Poems, 
chiefly Lyrical,’ London, 1830, 8vo (Soul hey’s 
copy is in the Dyce collection, South Ken- 
sing(on). *4. ‘ I’oems by Alfred Tennyson,’ 
Jjondon, 1833 [1832], 12mo. A selection 
from 3 an<r4 was issued in Canada [1862], 

8 VO, us ‘Poems MDCccxxx-Mi)cecxxxiir,’and 
a few copies, now scarce, were circulated 
before the publication was prohibited by tlie ^ 
court of chancery. 6. ‘ The Lover’s Tale,’ 
privately jirinted, London, 1833 (very rare, 
valued at 100/.) ; an- unauthorised edition 
appeared in 1876; another edition 1879. 
6. ‘ Poems by Alfred Tennyson. In two 
volumes,’ London, 1842, 12mo. 7. ‘The 

Princess : a Medley,’ London, 1847, 16mo ; 
3rd edit, with songs added, 1860, 12mo. 
8. ‘In Memoriam (A. H. II.),’ London, 
1850, 8vo (the manuscript was presented 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1897 by 
Ijady Simeon, widow of Tennyson’s friencl 
Sir i'ohn Simeon, to whom Tennyson had 
given it). 9. ‘ Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington,’ London, 1862, 8vo ; ■ 
2nd edit, altered, 1853. 10. ‘The Charge 
of the Light Brigade ’ [London, 1866], s.sn. 
4to ; and a variant, ‘ Tn ITonorem,^ 1856, 
8vo. 11. * Maud, and other Poems,? London, 
1855, 8 VO ; 1866, enlarged ; Kelmscdtt edit. 
1893. 12. ‘ Idylls of the King,’ London, 1869, 
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Enid/ ^ Vivien/; EUine/ * Guinevere/issued 
dparatelyy illustrated by G« Dor6, folio, 
.867-8);" A rough draft of •Vivien^ had 
ippeared ili a trial copy ^ Enid and NimuS : 
he True and the False/ London, 1867, 8vo 
a copy, probably unique, with manuscript 
corrections by the author, is in the British 
Museum Library). 13. * Helen’s Tower, 
Dlandeboye,^ privately printed [1861], 4to 
^rare, valued at 30/.) 14. ‘ A Welcome [to 
A.le;s:andray London, 1863, 8vo; and the 
variant, ‘A Welcome to Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales * [London], 
1863, 4to, illuminated. 15. ‘ Idylls of the 
Hearth,^ London, 1864 ; reissued as * Enoch 
Arden’ (‘Aylmer’s Field,’ ‘Sea Dreams’), 
London, 1864, l2mo. 16. ‘A Selection 
from the Works of Alfred 1’ennyaon, D.C.L., 
Poet Laureate,’ London, 1865, square 12mo, 
with six new poems. 17. ‘ The Window ; or, 
I’he Loves of the Wrens,’ privately printed, 
Canford Manor, 1867, 4to ; with music by 
A. Sullivan, 1871, 4to. 18. ‘The Victim/ 
Canford Manor, 1867, 4to (the privately 
printed issues of this and ‘The Window’ 
are valued at 30/. each). 19. ‘ The Holy 
Grail, and other Poems,’ London, 1 869 [con- 
taining ‘ The Coming of Arthur/ ‘ 'Die lloly 
Grail,’ ‘Pelleas and Ettarre/ ‘The Passing of 
Arthur’]; the contents of 12 and 19 were 
published together as ‘ Idylls of the King,’ 
liOndon, 1869,8vo. 20. ‘(JarethandLynette/ 
London, 1872, 8vo. The ‘Idylls of the King/ 
in sequence comphde, first appeared in ‘ Com- 
plete Works/ library edition, London, 1872, 
7 vols. 8vo, with ‘ l^jjilogue to the Queen ’ 
(cL Literary Anecilotes of the Nineteenth Cen- 
/wry,u. 219-72). 21 . ‘ Queen Mary : a Drama,’ 
London, 1875,8vo. 22, ‘Harold: a Drama/ 
London, 1877 [J 876], 8vo. 23. ‘ Ballads and 
other Poeuis/ London, 1880, 8vo. 24. ‘The 
Cup and the Falcon/ liondon, 1884, 12mo. 
25. ‘Becket/ London, 1884, 8 vo (arranged 
by Sir Henry Irving for the stage, 1893, 8vo). 
2*6. ‘Tiresias, and other Poems/ I-iondon, 
1885, 8vo. 27. ‘ Locksley Hall, sixty years 
after [and other Poems],’ London, 1886, 8vo. 
28. ‘Demeter and other Poems,’ London-, 
1889, 8vo. 29. ‘ The Foresters : Robin Hood 
and Maid Marian,’ London, 1892, 8vo. 30. 

‘ The Death of (Enone; Akbar’sDreain; and 
other Poems,’ London, 1 892, 8 vo ; also a large- 
paper edition with five steel portraits. 31. 
‘Works, Complete in one volume, with last 
alterations/ London, 1894, Svo. (l^r a very , 
detailed bibliography down to the respective j 
dates see Tennyaoniana [ed, R. II. Shepherd], j 
1866 ; 2nd ed. 1870 ; revised as ‘ The Biblio- i 
gmphy" of Tennyson’ [1827-1894], London, j 
1896, 4to; cf, ‘ Chronology ’ in Loud Tisnny- | 


Jifejnotr, which also contains U fhilUit' 
of the German translations, ii. 630) Slaxeb^ 
JBarfy 1894 ; and Brit. Mub. Cat^ 

A ‘ Concordance ’ to Tennyson’s ^ Works/ by 
D. B. Brightwell, appeared in 1869. 

[The only complete and authoritative life of 
Tennyson is that by his son, in two volumes, 
published in October 1807. A provisional 
memoir, careful and appreciative, by Mr. Arthur 
H. Waugh, appeared in 1892, and Mrs. Ritchie’s 
interesting Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and 
the Brownings in 1892. Various primers, hand- 
books, and bibliographies have also from time 
to time been published.] A. A. 

TENNYSON, CHARLES (1808-1879), 
pout, [See Tornke, Charles ’fENNrsoisr.J 

TENNYSON, FREDERICK (1807- 
1898), poet, second son of Dr. George Clay- 
ton Tennyson, rector of Somersby, Lincoln- 
shire, and elder brother of Alfred Tennyson, 
first baron Tennyson [q. v.], born at Louth on 
6 June 1807, was educated at Eton (leaving 
as captain of tlie scliool in 1S27 ) and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, whence lie graduated 
B.A, in 1832. While at college he gained 
the Browne medal for Greek verse and other 
distinctions. During liis subsequent life he 
lived little in linglaiid. lie spent much 
time in travel, and resided for twenty years 
. at Florence, Avhere he was intimate with the 
j Brownings. He here met his future wife, 
I Maria Giuliotli, daughter of the chief magi- 
j stratc of Siena, and was married to her in 
' 1839, Tweiily years later he moved to St. 
Ewold’s, Jersey, where he remained till 1896. 
Later he resided with his only son, Captain 
Julius Tennyson, and his wife at Kensington. 
He died at their house on 20 Feb. 1898. 

Frederick Tennyson shared the notable 
poetic gift current in his family. As a young 
man he contributed four poems to the ‘ Poems 
by Two Brothers/ written by Alfred and 
Charles, In 1854 he published a volume en- 
titled ‘Days and Hours/ concerning which 
some correspondence will he. found in the 
I ‘ Letters of Edward Fitzgerald ; ’ it was also 
I praised by Charles Kingsley in ‘ Tlie Critic.’ 

! Discouraged, however, by the general tenor 
of the criticism his poetry encountered, he 
published no more until 1890, when he 
printed an epic, ‘ The Isles of Greece,’ based 
upon a few surviving fragments of Sappho 
and Alcmus. ‘ Daphne ’ followed in 1891, 
and in 1895 ‘ Poems of the Day and Year,’ 
in which a portion of the volume of 1864, 

‘ Days and Hours,’ was reproduced. 

No one of these volumes seems to have 
attracted any wide notice. Frederick Ten- 
nyson was from the first ovei*shadowed by 
the greater genius of his brother Alfred. 
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Ilis lyric gift was considerable, bis poetic 
workmanship choice and fine, and the atmo- 
sphere of his ])oetry always noble. But he 
has remained almost nnknown to the modern 
student of poetry, and a selection of four 
lyrics in I’algrav e's second ‘ Cioldan Trea- 
sury ’ has probably for tlio first time made 
Frederick Tennyson something more tliaii a 
name to the readers of 1898. The poet was 
for some yt^ars under the influence of Swe- 
denborg and otliei* mystical religionists, but 
returned in his last years to the more simj)le 
Christian faith of his childhood. 

I Lif« of Alfred Tennyson, by liis son, passim ; 
Atlien;c*uin, T) Maivh 18t)cS ; Times, 28 Feb. 1898; 
Kdwiird I'itzgcrald’s Letters, 1889 ; private iin 
formation.] A. A. 

TENTERDEN, titular Kvkl or. [See 
IIalks, Sik Edwaub, d , IGOo.] 

TENTERDEN, Barons. [See Abrott, 
Charlks, first lord, 1702 18:12; Abbott, 
Charles Stuart Aubrey, third lord, 1801- 
1882.] 

TEONGE, IIENllV (102l->] GOO), chap- 
lain in the navy and diarist , born 18 JSlarch 
1621 (Diary f p. Ho), belonged to a family 
settled at Spcniall in Warwioksliire, and 
previous to IG70 was rector of Alcester, 
<)n 7 June KiTO lie was presented to tin 
living of Sp('rnall. In Alay lG7o, being, it 
appears, in exceeding want, he obtained a 
warrant as chaplain on board the Assistance 
then in tht». Thames preparing for a voyagci 
to tlie 31editerraiiean. She visited Malta, 
Zante, Cephalouia, diflVrent jiorts in the f/O- 
vant, and took part in the operations against 
Tripoli under Sir John Narborough [q. v.], 
returning to England in November lG7t5. 
In March lt>78 Teonge, who, in tlie former 
voyage, had ^gotfa good summ of monys,’ 
and by this time ‘spent greate part of it,^ 
living also ‘very uneasy, being daily dunnd 
by soin or other, or else for feare of land 
pyrates, wliieh I hated worse tlien Turkes,’ 
joined the Bristol, again for the Mediterra- 
nean under A'arborough. In J anuary 1 G78~9 
he was moved, with his captain, to tlie Royal 
Oak, in wliieh he returned to England in 
June. In October he returned to Spernall, 
where he died on 21 ]\rarch 1090. lie w-as 
twice married, and by his first wife, Jane, 
had three sons, one of whom, Henry Teonge, 
vicar of Coughton, Warwickshire (1675-8:1), 
took tljo duty at Spernall wiiile his father 
was abroad. 

The interest of Teonge’s life is concen- 
trated in the diary of the few years he spent 
at sea, wliicli gives an atn using and precious 
picture of life in the navy at that time. 
This journal, from 20 May 1G75 to 28 June 


1679, having lain in manuscript for over a 
century, was purchased from a Warwick- 
shire family by Charles Knight, who edited 
it in 1825 as ‘ The Diary of Henry Teonge," 
with a facsimile of the first folio of the 
manuscript (London, 8vo). The narrative 
reveals the diarist as a pleasant, lively, 
easy-going man, not so strict: as to prevent 
his falling in with the humours of his sur- 
roundings, and with a fine apxivociation of 
jjauch, which he describes as ‘ a liquor very 
strange to me.- 

[The Diary of ITunry Teonge . . . now first pub- 
lished from the original manuscript, with biogra- 
phical and historical not^s, 1825.] J. K. L. 

TERILL verb Bovillu or Bonvill, 
ANTIK )N V ( 1621 -1G7G), Jesuit, sou of Hum- 
phrey Boville, was bom at Oaiiford, Dorset, 
in 1021. He was br'>iight upjhcre till his 
fifteenth year, when he passed over to the 
college of the English Jesuits at St. Omer, 
where lie prosecuted his humanit y studies for 
nearly three years. 

College at lioiiie, as an alumnus, in the 
name of Terill, on 4 Dec. 1G40, for his higher 
course. Having received minor orders iii 
July 1612, and being nnwilling to subscribe 
tlie usual college oath, he became a convictor 
and paid liis own pension. He was ordained 
pr’ie.st at St. John’s J^ateiviu on 10 ^Marcli 
1047, and entered the Society of Jesus at St. 
Andrew’s novitiate, Itoine, on 60 June fol- 
io wing. He was professed of the four vows on 
25 Marcli 1058. He was for some years peni- 
tent iury at Lon ‘to, and afterwards ])rofessor 
of xihilos^pliy and theology at Eiorence, 
Ioanna, and Liege; and ‘ was consulted far 
and wide as an oracle of learning’ (Dloru.^ 
Damricm, p. 50). From 1071 to 1074 he was 
rector of tlie college of the English Jesuits at 
Liege, where he died on 11 Oct. 1070. 

His works are: 1. ‘ Conclusiones Philo- 
soxJiicm Rationibus illustratne,’ Purina, 1057, 
12ino. 2. ‘ Problema Mathematico-Philo- 
sophiciim Tripartitum, do Tcirrnino Magni- 
tudinis, ac Virium in Animalibus,’ Parma, 
1000, 12mo. 3. ‘ Fundamentum totius 

Theologiflo Moralis, sen Tractatus de Cori- 
scientia Probabili," Liege, 1068, 4to, dedi- 
cated to Lord Castlemaine. 4. ‘ Regula 
Morum, sive Tractatus Bijiartitus de Suffi- 
cienti ad Consclentiam rite formandam 
Regula in quo usus cujusvis Opinionis jirac- 
tice probabilis convincitur esse licitus . . . 
Opus x^osthumum," Liege, 1677, fol. 

[Dc Backer's Bibl. cle hi Compagnie de Jesus 
(1876), iii. 1079, and edit. 1854, ii. 631 ; Foley’s 
Records, iii. 420, vi, 352, 379, vii. 75; Oliver’s 
Collectfinea S. J. p. 204 ; Southwell’s Bibl. 
Scriptoriim Soc. Jesu, p. 80; Theuf’s Bibl. 
Liegeoise, p. 132.] T. C. 
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TERNAN or TERRENAN {d. 431 ?), 
arclibishop of the Piets, was according to 
John of Fordun, the earliest authority who 
mentions him, disciple of the blessed 
Palladius [q. v.], who was his godfather and 
his fostering teacher and furtherer in all t he 
rudiments of letters and of the faith.’ The 
^ Breviary of Aberdeen ’ adds that he was 
born in the province of the Mearns and was 
baptised by Palladius (Skknk, Celtk Scot- 
land^ ed. 1887, ii. 29-32). According to 
his legend he went to Rome, where he spent 
seven years under the care of the pope, was 
appointed archbishop of the Piets, and re- 
turned to Scotland with the usual accom- 
paniment of miraculous adventures. He 
died and was buried at Banchory on Iho 
river Dee, which was named from him Ban- 
chory Ternan. Ilis day in the calendar is 
12 June, and the years given for his death 
vary from 431 to 455. Dempster character- 
istically assigns to Ternan the’ authorship of 
three books, * Exhortationes ad Pictos/ ^ Kx- 
hortationes contra Pelagiauos,’ and ‘Homilim 
ex Sacra Script ura.’ At Banchory Ternan’s 
head with the tonsured surface still un- 
corrupt, the .bell which miraculously accom- 
panied him from Rome, and his copy of 
the gospel of St. Matthew, were said to be 
preserved as late as 1530. A missal called 
the ^ Libor Ecclesiie Beati Terrenani de 
Arbutbnott/ completed on’ 22 Feb. 149L-2 
by James Sibbald, vicar of Arbuthnott, 
was edited in 1864 by Bishop Forbes of 
Brechin from a unique manuscript belonging 
to Viscount Arbuthnott, It is the only 
complete missal of the Scottish use now 
known to be extant. 

Ternan has also been identified with an 
Irish saint, Torauiian, abbot of Bangor, 
whose day in the Irish calendar (12 .lune) is 
the same as that of Ternan in the Scottish. 
yEngus, the Culdee, describes him as ^ To- 
rannan the long-famed voyager over the 
broad shipful sea,’ and a scholiast on this 
passage identifies Torannan with I’alladius. 
Skene, who accepts the identity of J’ornan 
and Torannan, explains the confusion of the 
latter with Palladius by suggesting that 
Torannan or Ternan was really a pupil of 
Palladius, brought his remains from Ireland 
into Scotland, and founded the church at 
Fordun in honour of Palladius, with whom 
ho was accordingly confused. The identity 
of the Scottish and Irish saints is, however, 
purely conjectural. 

[Th® fullest account is given in Bishop 
Forbes’s introduction to the Liber Eccl. Beati 
Terrenani, Burntisland, 1864, pp. Ixxv-lxxxv; 
see also Bollandists’ Acta Sanctorum, 12 Juno j 
lii. 30^2. and 1 July i. 60-3 ; Fordun’s Scoti 1 


chronicon, ed. Skene, i. 94, ii. 86; Reg. Episcop. 
Aberd. i. 327-8, ii. 185; Dempster’s Hist. Eccl. 
Scot. ii. 607; Spalding Club Miscellany, vol, 
iv. pp. xxii-xxiii ; Forbes’s Calendars of Scottish 
Saints, pp. 450-1 ; Reeves’s Kal. of Irish Saints; 
Ussher’s Works, vi. 212-13; PrOc. Soc. Antiq. 
Scot. ii. 264, vi. 128; Skene’s Celtic Scotland; 
Diet, of Christian Biogr.] A. F. P. 

TERNAlSr, FRANCES ELEANOR 
( 1803 F-1873), actress. [See Jakman.] 

TERNE, CHRISTOPriER, M.D. (1620- 
1673), physician, wliose name is also spent 
Tearne, was born in Cambridgeshire in 1 620, 
entered the university of Leyden on 22 July 
1647, and there graduated M.D. In May 
1050 he was incorporated first at Cambridge 
and then at Oxford. He Avas examined as a 
candidate at the Colhige of Physicians on 
10 May 1650, and was elected a fellow on 
15 Nov. 1655. He was elected assistant 
physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hos])ital on 
13 May 1653 and ludd ofiiee till 1660 (On- 
(final Journal of St. /Jart/iolomefr's Hospital). 
Ilewas appointed lecturer on anatomy to the 
Barber-Surgeons’ Company in 1650, and in 
1663 Pepys {Diary) heardJiim lecture. His 
^Pmeloctio Prima ad Chirurgos’ (No. 1917) 
and his other lectures (Nos. 1917 and 1921), 
written in a beautiful hand, are preserved in 
the Sloano collection in the British Museum. 
The lectures, Avhich are dated 1650, begin 
with an account of tlie skin, going on to 
the deeper parts, and were delivered contem- 
poraneously with the dissection of a body 
on the table. vSeveral volumes of notes of 
his extensive medical reading are preserved 
(Nos. 1887, 1890, and 1897) in the same col- 
lection, and an important essay entitled ‘ An 
respiratio inserviat nutritioni ? ’ He de- 
livered the Harveian oration at the College 
of Physicians, in which, as in his lect ures, he 
speaks with the utmost reverence of Harvey. 
The oration exists in manuscript ( Sloane MS. 
1903), and the only writings of Terne which 
have been printed are some Latin verses on 
Christopher Bennet [q. v.j which are placed 
below his portrait in the ‘ Theatrum Tabi- 
dorum.’ He was one of the original fellows 
of the Royal Society. Terne died at his house 
in Lime Street, London, on 1 Dec. 1673, and 
was buried in St. Andrew’s Undershaft. 

llis daughter Henrietta married Dr. Ed- 
ward Browne [q. v.] Ilis library was sold 
on 12 April 1686 with that of Dr, Thomas 
Allen. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 272 ; Sloano MSS. 
m Brit. Mus. ; original manuscript Annals of 
Coll, of Phys. vol. iv. ; Library Catalogue, printed 
1686; Thomson’s Hist, of Royal Soc.; Wood’s 
Fasti Oxon,, ed, Bliss, li. 162.] N. M. 
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TERRIOK, RICHARD (1710-1777), 
bishop successively of Peterborough and 
Jjondon, born at York and baptised in its 
minster 20 July 1710, was probably n de- 
scendant of the family of Terrick, whose 
pedigree is given in the * Visitation of Lon- 
; apn," 1633-5 (Harl. Soc. xvii. 279). He was 
' the eldest son of Samuel Terrick, rector of 
vWheldrake and canon^esidontiary of York, 
who married Ann (d, 31 May 1704Y daugh- 
ter of John Gibson of Welburn, Yorkshire, 
^nd widow of Nathaniel Arlush of Kned- 
lington in that county. Admitted at Clare 
•College as pensioner and pupil to Mr. Wilson 
on 30 May 1726, he graduated B.A. 1729, 
M.A. 1783, and D.D. 1747. On 7 May 1731 
>^he was elected a fellow on the Exeter foun- 
, dation, was transferred to the Diggons foun- 
dation on 1 Feb. 1732-3, and elected a fellow 
on the old foundation on 30 Sept. 1736. He 
resigned this fellowship about the end of 
April 1738. Terrick soon obtained valuable 
preferment. lie was preacher at the Rolls 
chapel, London, from 1736 to 1757, and per- 
formed the funeral service for two of the 
masters, Sir Joseph Jekyll (August 1 738) and 
William Fortescue ( December 1749). He 
held the post of chaplain to tlio speaker of 
the House of Commons to 1742, and from 
that year to 1749 was a canon of Windsor. 
By 1745 he had become a chaplain in ordinary 
to the king. Ho was installed as prebendary 
of Ealdland and canon-residentiary of 8t. 
PauVs Cathedral on 7 Get. 1749, and was in- 
stituted as viear o! Twickenham on 30 June 
1749. 

Tlirongli the influence of the Duke of 
Devonshire he was appointed to the bishop- 
ric of Peterborough, being consecrated at 
Lambeth on 3 July 1757. This appointment 
forced him to vacate all his preferments, ex- 
cepting the vicarage of Twickenham, which 
he retained in covimendam, Horace Walpole 
says that tlio new bishop, who Avas without 
parts or knowledge and had no characteristics 
but * a sonorous delivery and an assiduity of 
backstairs address,’ soon deserted the duke 
for the rising influence of Lord Bute, and, to 
ingratiate himself still more with that 
favourite, made out Ui distant affinity ' with 
one of liis creatures, Thomas Worsley, sur- 
veyor of the board of works. In April 1761 
the claims of I’errick, Warburton, and New'- 
ton for the see of London were severally 
pressed by their friends. Warburton applied 
to G eorge Grenville for the reversion, on 5 May 
1764, before the bishopric was vacant, but 
the answer Avns that the king considered him- 
self pledged to Terrick. Grenville would 
have preferred to translate Bishop Newton, 
but he was obliged to acquiesce in the ap- 


pointment of Terrick, who, on the same da y 
that Warburton made his application, ad- 
dressed a letter of thanks to Grenville f(;i* 
his approval of the king’s gracious disposi- 
tion {Grenville Papers, ii. 812-15)^ 

Terrick was confirmed as bishop of Lon- 
don at Bow Church, Cheapside, on .6 June 
1764, and the appointment carried it 
the deanery of the chapels royal, but he was 
obliged to resign the vicarage of T’^cken- 
ham. The anger of Warburloh at the 
appointment was shown in his pointi^ ser- 
mon in the king’s chapel, when ne asserted 
that preferments were bestowed on unworthy 
objects, 'and in speaking turned himself 
about and stared directly at the bishop of 
London ’ (Gray, Works, ed, Gosse, iii. 202). 

Terrick was created a privy councillor on 
11 July 1764. At the close of 1766 he 
began ‘ to prosecute mass-houses,* and he re- 
fused his sanction to the proposal of the 
Royal Academy in 1773 for the introduction 
into St. I^aul’s Cathedral of paintings of 
sacred subjects on the ground that it 
savoured of popery. ITis interftjrence on 
behalf of the tory candidates in the contestcid 
election for the universit y of Oxford in 1768 
provoked a se>'ere letter of remonstrance 
(Almon’s Politirnl May 1768, pp. 323- 
326) ; but when Tiord Denbigh clamoured 
against a sermon preached in 1776 by 1\ cppel, 
the whig bishop of JOxeter, on the vices of 
the age, the sermon in rp.u*stion was defended 
by Terrick. Ho dfudlued the archbishopric 
of York in 1776 on the ground of ill-health, 
and died on Easter Monday, 31 March 1777. 
One of hislast acts was to issue a circular 
letter for the better observance of Good 
Friday, 

4iie bishop Avas buried in Fulham church- 
yard on 8 April 1777. His wife AvasTubitha, 
daughter of William Stainforth, rector 
of Sinionburn, Northumberland {'Notes and 
Queries, 4th ser. Aui. 104), and she died 
14 Feb. 1790, aged 77, and was also buried 
in Fulham churchyard. They had issue two 
daughters, coheiresses. Tlie elder, Elizabeth, 
married, on 22 Jan. 1762, Nathaniel Ryder, 
first lord Harrowby, avIioso children inherited 
most of Mrs. Terrick’s fortune ; the younger 
married Dr. Anthony Hamilton, then vicar 
of Fulham, and from her Avas descended 
Walter Kerr Hamilton [q.v.], bishop of Salis- 
bury. 

Alexander Carlyle thought Terrick ‘ atruly 
excellent man of a liberal mind and ex- 
cellent good temper,’ and *a famous good 
preacher and the best reader of prayers I 
eA'er heard’ 617-18); Dr. 

Goddard, master of Clare from 1762 to 1781,/ 
noticed in the admission hook of the college 
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his * goodness of heart , amiable temper and 
disposition, and the graceful and engaging 
manner in which he discharged the several 
duties of his function, particularly that of 
preaching.’ Seven of his sermons were sepa- 
rately published. 

Terrick presented to Sion College a por- 
trait^ ipw m its hall, of himself, represented 
os sj^t^ hiid holding a book in his left hand, 
to its library. The 
portrait was painted by Nathaniel Dance 
about; 1701, and an engraving of' it by 
Edw^ Fisher was published in April 1770. 
A itbyStewart is at Fulham Palace, 

whp^ Tprrick rebuilt the suite of apartments 
faqipg the river, end moved the position of 
th% chapel. A second copy, by Freeman, 
hangs* in the combination-room of Clare 
College. The bishop consecrated the exist- 
ing (Jhapel at Clare College on 5 July 1769, 
and gave a large and handsome pair of silver- 
gilt candlesticks, which still stand upon the 
superraltar, 

[Gent. Mag. 1742 p. 331, 1764 p. 302, 1777 
p. 195, 17901. 186, 1793 ii. 1089. 1794 i. 208- 
209; Walpole’s Letters, ir. 217, 238 ; Walpole’s 
George III, ed. Barker,!. 331, ii. 60, 1G4 ; Wal- 
pole’s Journal, 1771-83, ii. 28, 90, 106 ; Leslie 
and Taylor's Sir Joshua Beynolds, ii. 37-8; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, ix, 683-4 ; Faulknor’s 
Fulham, pp. 103, 179, 187, 247-8; Le Neve’s 
Fasti, ii. 305, 384, 537, iii. 408-9; Lysons’s 
Environs, ii. 348-9, 391; Cobbett’s Twicken- 
ham, p. 121 ; Sion College (by Wm. Scott), pp. 
62, 67; Hist. MSS. Comm. 8th Bop. App. p, 
364; information from Bev. Doctor Atkinson, 
master of Clare College.] W. 1’. C’. 

TERRIEN DE LA COUPERIE, AL- 
BERT Etienne jean baptiste (./. 

1894), orientalist, born in Normandy, was 
a descendant of the Cornish family of Terrion, 
which emigrate to France in the seven- 
teenth century during the civil war, and 
acquired the property of La Couperie in 
Normandy. IIis father was a merchant, and 
he received a business education. In early 
life he settled at Hong Kong. There he 
soon turned his attention from commerce 
to the study of oriental languages, and he 
acquired an especially intimate knowledge 
of the Chinese language. In 1867 he pub- 
lished a philological work which attracted 
considerable attention, entitled 'Du Laii- 
gage, Essai sur la Nature et Tfltude des Mots 
et des Langues,’ Paris, 8vo. Soon after his 
attention was attracted by the progress 
made ip deciphering Babylonian inscrip- 
tions, and by the resemblance between the 
Chinese characters and the early Akkadian 
hieroglyphics. The comparative philology 
of the Wo languages occupied most of his 


later life, and he was able to show an 
early affinity between them. In 1879 he 
came to London, and in, the same year was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
In 1884 he became professor of comparative 
. ' * JVf applied to the languages of 

South-eastern Asia, at University College, 
London. His last years were largely oc- 
cupied by a study of the ' YhKing,’ or 'Book 
of Changes/ the oldest work in the Chines^ , 
language. Its meaning had long proted a 
ppzle both to native and to foreign schojiars* 
Terrien demonstrated that the basis of the 
work consisted of fragmentary notes; chiefly - 
lexical in character, and noticed that they 
bore a close resemblance to the syllabaries 
of Chaldma. In 1892 he published the first 
part of an explanatory treatise entitled 'The 
Oldest Book of the Chinese/ London, 8vo, 
in which he stated his theory of the nature 
of the ' Yh King,’ and gave translations of 
passages from it. The treatise, however, was 
not completed before his death. In recogni- 
tion of his services to oriental study he re- 
ceived the degree of Litt.D. from the uni- 
versity of Louvain. He also enjoyed for a 
time a small ])ension from the French go- 
vernment, and after that had been with- 
drawn an unsuccessful attempt was made 
by his friends to obtain him an equivalent 
from the English ministry. He was twice 
awarded the 'prix Julicn’ by the Acad6mio 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres for hi.s 
services to oriental philology. Terrien died 
at his residence, 136 Bishop’s Road, Fulham, 
on IJ Oct. 1894, leaving a widow. 

Besides the works mentioned, 3 erricn Avas 
the author of: 1. ' Early History of Chinese 
Civilisation/ London, 1880, 8vo. 2. 'On the 
HiwStory of the Archaic Chinese AVritings 
and Text,’ London, 1882, 8vo. 3. 'Paper 
Money of the Ninth Century and supposed 
Leather Coinage of Chinn,’ London, 1882, 8vo. 
4. ' Cradle of the 85han Race,’ London, 1885, 
8vo. 5. 'Babylonia and China, ’London, 1887, 
4to. 6. ‘ Did Cyrns introduce Writing into 
India?’ London, 1887, 8vo. 7. 'The Lan- 
guages of China before the Chinese/ T^ondbn, 
1887, 8vo: French edition, Paris, 1888, 8vo. 
8. 'The Miryeks or Stone Men of Corea/ 
Hertford, 1887, 8vo. 9. ' The Yiieli-Ti and 
the early Buddhist Missionaries in China,’ 
1887, 8vo. 10. 'The Old Babylonian Cha- 
racters and their Chinese Derivates/ London, 
1888, 8vo. 11.' ThoDjurtchenofMandshuria/ 
1889, 8vo. 12. ' Lo Non-Monosyllabisme 
du Chinois Antique/ Paris, 1889, 8vo. 
13. 'The Onomastic Similarity of Nai 
Kwang-ti of China and Nakhunte of Susiana/ 
London, 1890, 8vo. 14. * L’Ere des Arsacides 
selon les Inscriptions cunGiformfs,’ Louvain, 
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1891, 8vo. l.>. < IIow in 219 n.c. Biuiahisra 
tmtorod China/ London [ISDI?]* 8vo.^ 
If). Oltdangi's: on Iho Anolent ITisfory of 
and Coal and llio Lopnid of *Nii- 
Kwa’s (^oloured SI ones in China’ 

8vo. 1 7. * Siir doiix Lri's inoonnus do TAsio 
Ant('n*ieuro/ odO ot l^ol n.o./ 1891, 8vo, 
J8. ^Tho Silk Goddess of China and her 
liej^eiul/ London, 1801, 8vo. 10. ^Pata- 
lon-ue of Chinese ('oins from the (!^ent. 

n.O. t<i A.l). (Jl?l/ od. li. S. Poole, IjOndon, 
180i^, 8\o. iH). ‘ Lofi'i lining's of AVritin^ in 
Central and >]asteni Asia,’ London, 1894, 
8vo. :?!. ^ A\’i'Stt‘rn Origin of th(‘. Early 
ChiiK'se Civilisation,’ London, 1891, 8vo. 
3Iaiiy of these works Avere treatises re- 
lirinti'd fnnii the ‘Journal’ of the Royal 
Asiatic Society and other -iinhlical ions, lie 
also edittnl the ‘ Babylonian and Oriental 
Record’ from 188(1 

[Journal of the Royal Asiatic 8oc*. 180o, p. 
214; Atbcnjcuin, 180-4, ii. 631 ; 'riiin-s, 15 Oct. 
189 4.1 E. L C. 

TERRISS, WILLI A Al ( 1847-1897), 
actor, who mot his dt'ath by assassination, 
Avas son of ( b'orge Herbert Lewin, barrister- 
at-law (a connection of Airs. Grote, tlie wife 
of the liistorian, and a <^rand.son of ’riiomaji 
Ijcwiii, private secretary to AN’arren Ilast- 
iiig’s). His true name was William Charles 
James Lewin. Born at 7 Circus Road, St. 
John’s Wood, London, on 1^0 Fob. 1847, ht 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital, which lie 
entered 4 April 1854 and quitted at Christ- 
mas ]8o0. Jlaving attended other schools, 
lie joined the merchant service, but ran away 
after a fortnight’s experience as a sailor. On 
coming, by the death of his father, into a 
small patrimony, he studied medicine, went 
oiit as a partner in a large sheep farm in 
the Falkland Isles, and tried tea-planting at 
Chittagong and other commercial experi- 
ments, in the course of which he had expe- 
rience of a shipwreck. 

Terriss played as an amateur at the Gallery 
of Illustration, Regent Street ; but his first 
appearance on the regular stage took place 
in 1897 at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Birmingham. At the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Tottenham Street, on 21 Sept. 
1898, under the Bancroft management, he 
was first seen in London as Lord Cloud- 
Avrays in a revival of Robertson’s ‘ Society.’ 
In 1871 he was at Drury Lane, where he 
had a small part in Ilalliday’s MIebecca/ 
produced on 23 Sept. On a revival of the 
same piece on 13 Feb. 1875 he plaved 
AVilfred of lyanhoe. On 21 Sept. 1872 lie 
Avaa the original Alalcolm Gneme in Ilalli- 
day’s ‘ Lady of the Lake/ He also played , 


Doricourt many consecutive nights in a v*r- 
sion of the * Bello’s Stratagem,’ reduced lo 
three acts, and produced at t he Strand at t ho 
close of 1873. At the Strand he wuis llio 
first Julian Rot hsay in Robert Reece’s ^ Alay 
or Dolly’s Dilemma/ on 4 April 1871. Ba -k 
again at Dnu*y Lane, he Avas Tressilian in a 
revival of Hall i day’s L\my Roljsart and <ui 
2(> Sept, the first Sir Kenneth in Hallida;. ’s 
‘ Richard Coonr do Lion ’(the ‘Talisman ). 
He played Romeo to tlie Juliet of Mi-s 
Wallis, Avas at the Princi‘ss’s on 3 Feb. 18. 5 
Ned Clayton in a revival of Byron’s ‘Lan- 
cashire Ijass/ and returned tlie same moni li 
to Drury Ijaiie. In Boucicaiill’s ‘Shaugli- 
rauu’ ho was the first. Ca]>taiu Alolinenv 
on 4 Sept. On 12 Aiig. 187() Ii(» wuis at tli*' 
Adelphi as lhaimish AlacOoul in a r(‘vival of 
Boueicault’s ‘ Arrali na Pogiu*.’ On 18 Nov. 
h(^ was the first Goldsw^orthy in ‘Give a 
Dog a Bad Name’ ))y Tj('opold T^ewis, and 
on II Aug. 1877 the first. Rev. Alartiii 
Preston in Paul Alerritt’s ‘ Goblen Plough/ 
On 22 Sept, he was at Drury Lane Julian 
Pt‘veril in W. G. AVills’s ada]>tation fioni 
Scott’s ‘Peveril of the Peak ’ (‘ England in 
the Days of Cliarh's the Second’), lie tlien 
play<‘d Leicester in a further rjwival f)f ‘ Amy 
Roijsart.’ At {\w (^oiirt on 30 Alarch 1878 
he played what was perliaps his best part, 
Squire Thornhill in AA'ills’s ‘Olivia/ ada])ted 
from the ‘ Vicar of AVakefield/ and subse- 
quent ly reproduced, wdth Terriss in hi.s ori- 
ginal part, at the Tiyceum. At the Ilay- 
market on 16 Sept, he was the first Sydney 
Sefton in Byron’s ‘ Conscience Aloney,’ and 
on 2 Dec. the first Fawley Denham in 
Albery’s Crisis.’ He also played Captain 
Absolute, and Romeo to the Juliet of Aliss 
Neilson. On the opening of the St. James’s 
under the management of Messrs. Hare and 
Kendal on 4 Oct. 1879 he tvas the first 
Comte de la Roque in Mr. "Valentine Prin- 
sep’s ‘Monsieur le Due/ and Jack Gambier 
in the ‘ Queen’s Shilling.’ At the Crystal 
Palace, on 17 April 1879, he was Ruy Bias, 
in an adaptation by himself of Victor Hugo’s . 
play so named. On 18 Sept. 1880 he ap- 
peared at the Lyceum In the ‘Corsican 
Brothers ’ as Chateau-Renaud to tlie bro- 
thers Dei Franchi of (Sir) Henry Irving, 
and on 3 Jan. 1881 was Sinnatus in Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Cup/ In the subsequent performance 
of ‘ Othello’ by Irving, Booth, and Aliss Ellen 
Terry, he was Cassio. Mercutio and Don 
Pedro in‘ Much Ado about Nothing ’followed. 
In 1883-4 Terriss accompanied Sir Henry 
Irving to America. During Miss Alary An- 
derson’s tenure of the Lyceum, 1884-5, he 
played Romeo to her Juliet, Claude Alelnotte 
to her Pauline, and other parts. 
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At the close of 18><o Terriss quitted the 
Lyceum for the Adolijlii, witli which theatre 
henceforth his iiamc^ was principally asso- 
ciated. He was tin* first David Kinj^sley 
in ‘Harbour Lights ’ by Sims and Pettitt, 
23 Dec*. 1885 ; Frank 1 >eresford in Pettitt and 
Grundy’s ‘Bells of ITaslemere/ 25 July 1887 ; 
Jack ^tedway in the ‘ Union Jack’ by the 
same writers, 19 July 1888, and Eric Xor- 
inanhurst in the ‘Silver Falls’ of Sims and 
Pettitt, 29 Dec. He accjompauied in 1889 
Miss Mill ward, his constant associate at the 
Adelphi, to America, where lie ap})eared in 
‘A Man’s Shadow’ (Koger la Ilonte), and 
played in ‘ Otlndlo,’ ‘ Frou Frou,’ the 
‘ Marble Heart,’ tlie ‘ Lady of Lyons,’ and 
other pieces. On 20 Sept. 1890 he reap- 
peared at the Lyceum as the first Ilayston 
of Bucklaw in ‘ Have ns wood,’ adapted from 
Scott’s ‘Bride of Lammermoor’ by Her- 
man Merivflle, At the Lyceum he played 
also tlio King in * Henry VIII,’ Faust, and 
on 0 Feb. 1893 King Henry in Tennyson’s 
‘ Becket.’ On the afternoon of 5 June 1 894, 
at Daly’s theatre, lie was the original Cap- 
tain Maramoiir in ‘.Tourneys end in Lovers 
meeting,’ a one-act ])roverb by John Oliver 
Hobbes and Mr. George Moore. In the 
‘Fatal Card’ of Messrs. Iladdon Chambers 
and B. 0. Stephenson, at the Adelphi, on 
6 Sept., he was the original Gerald Austen. 
On the first production in England of the 
American piece, ‘The Girl I left behind me’ 
of Messrs. Tyler and Belasco, on 13 April 
1895, he was Lieutenant Hawkes worth. In 
the ‘ Swordsman’s Daughter/ adapted by 
Messrs. Brandon Thomas and Clement Scott 
from ‘Le Maitre d’Armes' of MM. Mary 
and Griaier, and given at the Adelphi on 
81 Aug., he was Vibrac, a fencing master. 
In ^ One of the Best,’ by Messrs. Seymour 
Hicks &nd George Edwardes, on 21 Dec., 
he was Dudley Keppel ; and on 26 Aug. 
1896 in ‘Boys Together,’ by Messrs. Had- 
don Chambers and Comyns Carr, Frank 
Villars. On the revival of Jerrold’s ‘ Black- 
eyed Susan’ on 23 Dec. 1890 he was 
William. When, in August 1897, Mr. Gil- 
lette’s play of ‘Secret Service’ was trans- 
ferred from the American company by which 
it was first performed at the Adelphi to an 
English company, Terriss took the author’s 
part of Lewis Dumont. He had previously 
(5 June) gone to the Haymarket to ‘ create’ 
the part of the Comte de Oandale in Mr, 
Sydney Grundy’s adaptation of Dumas’s 
‘ Un Manage sous Louis XV.’ On 9 Sept, 
he supported at the Adelphi the double r61e 
of Ccdonel Aylmer and Laurence Aylmer 
father and son) in ‘In the Days of the 
Duke,’ by Messrs. Haddon Chambers and 
. TQL, LVX, 


Comyns Carr. 1’his was his last original 
part. On the withdrawal of tliis piece he 
resumed the part of Lewis Dumont in ‘Se- 
cret Service,^ which he acted for tlie last 
time on 15 Dec. 1897. On the evening of 
the following day, as he was entering the 
Adelphi Theatre, he was stabbed thrice by a 
poverty-stricken actor named Hic.hard Archer 
Prince, and died in a few minutes. His tragic 
death evoked much sympathy, and his funeral 
at Brompton cemetery on 21 Dec. had the 
cliaracter of a public demonstration. The 
murderer Prince was subsequently put on 
his trial, and, being pronounced insane, was 
committed to Broadmoor criminal lunatic 
asylum. 

Terriss married, in 1808, Miss Isabel Lewis, 
an actress known professionally as Miss Amy 
Fellowes, who survives him. Ho loft issue 
two sons, one an actor, and a daughter, Ella- 
line (Mrs. Seymour Flicks), who is on the 
stage. By his will, dated 11 Xov. 1890, he 
left personalty amounting to upwards of 
18,000/. Ills last residence was at 2 Bedford 
Hoad, Bedford Park, Chiswick. 

’I'erriss had from the first great gallantry 
of bearing and what was popularly called 
breeziness of style. In two parts, Squire 
Thornhill and William in ‘Black-eyed Susan/ 
ho had in his time no superior, perliaps no 
equal. He kept till the close of life a young, 
lithe, and shapely figure. 

Portraits of Terriss, in private clothes 
or in character, chiefly from photographs, 
abound, 

[Arthur J. Smythe’s Life of Terriss, 1 898 (with 
numerous portraits) ; Pascoe’s Dramatic List; A 
Few Memories, by Mary Anderson ; Scott and 
Howard’s Blanchard ; Archer’s Dramatic World, 
1893-6; Era Almanack, various years ; Era for 
18 and 25 Dec, 1897 ; private information,] 

J. K. 

TERROT, CHARLES (1758-1839), 
general royal artillery, was born at Berwick- 
upon-Tweed on 1 May 1768. He entered 
the Royal Military Academjr at Woolwich 
on 15 March 1771, and received a commis- 
sion as second lieutenant in the royal 
artillery on 1 March 1774, He went to 
North America in 1776 and joined Sir Guy 
Carleton in May at Quebec, Canada, He 
served under Brigadier-general Fraser at 
the action of the Three Rivers on 7 June, 
when the American attack was repulsed, 
and the Americans, having been driven with 
great loss to their boats on Lake St. Francois, 
fell back on Ticonderoga,. 

In June 1777 Terrot was with the army 
of General Burgoyne which pushed forward' 
from Canada by Lake Champlain to effect 
a junction at Albany with Clinton’s forces 
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from New York, l^urgoyne reached Ticou- 
deroga on 1 July, 'and invested the place. 
On d July the Americans evacuated it, and 
Terrot took part in the capture of Mount 
Independence and the otlier operalions fol- 
lowing the American retreat. On the de- 
parture of Burgovne for ♦Still-water, Terrot 
was left under ilrigaditu'-gencral Powel at 
Ticonderoga, wliere lie coniinunded the 
artillery. 'Fliis ])lace and 3JoLmt Indepen- 
dence were attacked on Sept, by the 
Americans under Oolonel Brown, who had 
.surprised a small sloop and the transport 
boats, and ca])tured a detachment of the 
531 x 1 regiment, fhe attack lasted four days, 
at the end of which tlie Americans were 
beaten otf. 

After Burgoy lie's surrender at Saratoga, 
Terrot returned to Canada. On 7 July 
1779 lie was promoted to be first lieutenant. 
In 1780 he went to Lake Ontario with two 
6-pounders in an expedition under Sir John 
Johnston ; but circumstances altered their 
destination when on the lake, and Terrot 
remained at Niagara for nearly four years, 
principally employed as an assistant military 
engineer. The works of defence at Niagara 
were completely repaired under his super- 
vision. In 178^ he surveyed the country 
between Lakes Erie and Ontario with a view 
to its purchase by the government from the 
Indians, and to mark out its boundaries. 
He afterwards conducted the negotiations 
with the Indians with complete .satisfaction 
to them and with great advantage to the 
government. On 8 March 1784 he was pro- 
moted to be second captain when he returned 
to England, and served at various home 
stations with hi.s company. 

In 1791 Terrot volunteered for service in 
the East Indies, and arrived on 10 Oct. at 
Madras wi th t wo companies of royal art illery, 
of which he was quartermaster. lie joined 
the army of Lord Cornwallis at Savandrug 
on 1 2 Jan. 1792^ and was attached to the 
artillery park. lie took part on 0 Feb. in 
the night attack on, and capture of, Tipu 
Sultan’s fortified camp, on the north side 
of the Kaveri river, covering Seriiigpatam, 
and in the siege of that city until terms of 
peace were agreed to. He marched on 
March with the army which reached 
Madras at the, end of May. On the declara- 
tion of war by France against Great Britain, 
measures were taken to seize the dilforent 
French factories in India. In August 1793 
Terrot was employed against Pondicherry, 
and when the governor. Colonel Prosper de 
Clermont, on being summoned, refused to 
submit, he took part in the bombardment 
of 20 Aug. and in the siege, which, however, 


lasted only till the 23rd of that month, 
when the place capitulated. Terrot wjis 
promoted to be first captain on 25 Sept. 1 79.' 
and returned to England. 

On 1 March 1794 Terrot was promoted 
to be brevet major for liis .service.'^, and a])- 
pointed to a command of artillery nt- 
Portsmouth. On I Jan. 1798 he was pr )- 
moted to be brevet lieutenant-colonel, and 
in the following year was employed in the 
expedition to the Helder. He accompani ‘d 
the first division under Sir Ralph Abi )*- 
crombv, lauding on 27 Aug., and took paj t 
ill the fighting on 10 Sept., in the battle of 
Bergen on 19 Sept, under the Duke of 
Y'ork, at the fight near Alkuiaar on 2 Oct., 
and the alFair of Beverwyk on (> Oct. Te^rms 
having been settled with the French, Terrot 
returned in November to England ; lie was 
shipwrecked near Yarmouth harbour, and, 
although all lives were saved by the boats 
of the fleet, he lost all his eflects. 

On 12 Nov, 1800 Terrot was promoted to 
be regimental major, and on 14 Oct. 1801 
to he regimental lieutenant-colonel. After 
ordinary regimental duty for some years, he 
was promoted to be colonel in the royal artil- 
lery on 1 June 1806. In July 1809 he accom- 
panied the expedition to the Scheldt under* 
the Earl of Chatham, and directed the artil- 
lery of the attack at the siege of Flushing, 
which place capitulated on 15 Aug. Terrot 
was thanked in orders for his services at 
Walcheren. 

Terrot was promoted to he major-general 
on 4 .Tune 1811. In 1814 he was appointed 
as a major-general on the staff to command 
the royal artillery at Gibraltar, in succes- 
sion to Major-general Smitli, but the latter, 
owing to the death of the governor, 'suc- 
ceeded to the command of the fortress, and 
refused to be relieved. After vainly wait- 
ing some months for thc^ arrival of a new 
governor, Terrot obtained permission to re- 
turn to England, resigned his ajipointment, 
and retired on 25 Juno 1814 on full pay. Ho 
was ])romoted to be lieutenant-general on 
12 Aug. 1819, and general on 10 Jan. 1837. 
He died at Newcastle-on-Tyne on 23 Sept. 
1830. 

[War Office Records ; Despatches ; Gent. Mag. 
1839; Duncan's Hist, of the Royal Artillery; 
Stubbs’s Hist, of the Bengal Artillery ; Squire’s 
Campaign in Zeeland ; Carmichael Smyth’s 
Chronological Epitome of the Wars in the Low 
Countries ; Stodman’s American War of Indepen- 
dence; Dunn's Campaign in India, 1792 ; Minutes 
of Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution, 
vol. xvi. ; Jones’s Siege.s ; Gust's Annals of the' 
Wars of the Eighteenth Century ; Kane’s List of 
Officers of the Royal Artillery.] R. H. V. 
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TEEBOT, CIIAJ ILKS HUGHES ( 1 790- 
1872), bishop of Editiburgli, born at Cudda- 
lore on 19 8opt. 1790, was a descendant 
of a family whicli tlio revocation of tlie 
edict of Nantes drove from Franco. His 
father, Elias Ferrot , a captain in the Indian 
army, was killed at I lie siege ef llangalore a 
few weeks after tlie c hild’s birth. Ilis mother, 
whose maiden namu was ^fary Fonteneau, 
returned to J'^nghind and settled with her 
son at Berwick-on -'Tweed. When nine years 
old he was placcal lor his education 'under 
the charge of tlie llcv. John Fawcett of 
Carlisle. 'In 1808 he entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, wliere he was an associate 
of Whewell, Peacock, llolfe, Amos, Mill, 
and Jiobiuson. Hi' graduated B.A. in 1812 | 
with mathematical honours, and was elected 
a fellow of his college. En 1818 he was 
ordained deacon, and in 1814 was instituted | 
to Haddington, where the leisure of a country j 
incumbency gave him opportunity of com- 
peting for university literary honours, and 
in .1816 he obtained the Seatonian prize 
for a poem entitled ^Hezekiah and Senna- 
cherib, or the Destruction of Sennacherib’s 
Host,’ In 1819 he followed this ^ up with 
another poem, ^Common Sense,’ in which 
the poets and politicians of the day were 
criticised in the style of the * Dunciad ’ and 
the ^ Rolliad.’ He then abandoned poetry for 
theology and mathematics. In 1817 lie was 
romoted to the charge of St. Peter s, Edin- 
urgh, as colleague to James Walker (after- 
wards bishop of Edinburgh). In 1829 he 
succeeded Walker as sole pastor. In 1838 he 
became junior minister of St. Paul’s, Edin- 
burgh. in 1886 he was appointed synod clerk 
of the diocese, in 1887 dean of Edinburgh 
and Fife, in 1839 rector of St. Paul’s, and in 
1841 liisliop of Edinburgh and Pantonian 
professor. In 1856 a church was built for 
him on the scene of his labours in the old 
town. On the death of William Skinner 
1778-1867) [q. v.J, bishop of Aberdeen, in 
857, Terrot was chosen primus of Scotland, 
an office which lie held till a stroke of 
paralysis compelled his resignation in 1862. 
He died on 2 April 1872, and was interred 
in the Calton burying-ground. 

Terrot was twice married: first, in 1818, 
to Sarah Ingram, daughter of Ca])tain Samuel 
Wood of Minlands, near Berwick-on-Tweed. 
She died on 9 Sept. 1866. lie married, se- 
condly, in 1859, a widow, Charlotte Madden, 
who died in February 18(52. By his first wife 
hei had fourteen children, six of whom prede- 
ceased him. His eldest daughter accompanied 
Miss Florence Nightingale to the Crimea, and 
was afterwards decorated with the royal red 
cross in recognition of her services. 


Terrot was an excellent mathematician, 
and was for fourteen years a fellow of the 
Iloyal Society of Edinburgh, to whose 
^Transactions’ he contributed numerous 
papers on mathematical subjects. He was 
also a member of the Architectural Society 
of Scotland, and delivered the annual intro- 
ductory address on 29 Nov. 1855. 

Besides separate charges and sermons, Ter- 
rot wrote; 1. ‘ Pastoral Letters,’ Edinburgh, 
1881, 8 VO. 2. * Two Series of Discourses, on 
i. Christian Humiliation ; ii. The City of dod,’ 
London, 1816, 8vo. 8. ‘Sermons preached 
at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh,’ 
Edinburgh, 18(i5, 8vo. He edited tlie Greek 
text of * The Epistle to the Romans, with an 
Introduction, Paraphrase, and Notes’ (Lon- 
don, 1828, 8vo), and translated Ernest i’s ‘ In- 
stitiitio Interpretis,’ in two volumes, entitled 
‘ Principles of Biblical Interpretation * (Edin- 
burgh, 1832 -8, 8vo). 

[Thrco Churchmen, by W. Wiilker. 1803 (with 
portrait); Crombie's Mod. Athenians; Proc. of 
Royal Soc. of Edinb. viii. 9-14 (obit, notice by 
Professor Kelland); Scotsman, 3 and 4 April 
1872 ; Memoir by Dean Ramsay in Scot. Guar- 
dian, 15 May 1872; Cat. of Advoc. Libr. ; in- 
formation supplied by Miss Terrot, the bishop’s 
daughter.] G. S-h. 

TERRY, DANIEL (1780 P-1 829), actor 
and playwright, was born in Bath about 
1780, and was educated at the Bath gram- 
mar school and subsequently at a private 
school at Wingfield (? Winkfield), Wiltshire, 
under the Rev. Edward Spencer. During 
five years he was a pupil of Samuel Wyatt, 
the architect [see under Wvatt, .Iames] ; 
but, having first played at Bath lleartwell 
in the ‘ Prize,’ Terry left him to join in 1803 
or 1805 the company at Sheffield under the 
management of the elder Macready. I lis first 
appearance was as ’Tressel in ‘ Richard III,’ and 
was followed by other parts, as Cromwell in 
‘ Henry VIII ’ and Edmund in ‘ Lear.’ To- 
wards the close of 1805 he joined Stephen 
Kemble [(J.v.j in the north of England. On the 
breaking up in 1800 of Kemble’s company, he 
went to Liverpool and made a success which 
recommended him to Henry Siddons [q. y.], 
who brought him out in Edinburgh, 29 Nov. 
1809, as Bertrand in Dimond’s ‘ Foundling of 
the Forest.’ At that period his figure is said 
to have been well formed and graceful, his 
counleiiance powerfully expressive, and liis 
voice strong, full, and clear, though not 
melodious. He is also credited with stage 
knowledge, energy, and propriety of action, 
good judgment, and an active mind. On 
12 Dec, he was Antigonus in the ‘ Winter’s 
Tale,’ on 8 Jan. 1810 Prospero, and on the 
29th Argyle in Joanna Baillie’s ‘ Family 
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Liegend.’ Scott, it propos of this imporsoua- 
tion, wrote: ‘ A Mr. Terry, who promises to 
be a fine ])erformor, went through the part 
of the old earl witli great taste and edect.’ 
Scott also contributed a prologue which 
Terry spoke. On '22 Nov, Terry played 
Falstaff ill ‘Henry IV.' (hi 15 .tan. 1811 
lie was the first Hoderiek Dhu in ^ The Lady 
of the Lake,* adapted by Edmund John Eyre ; 
on 6 March he played i\)lonius; on the 1 8th 
repented Roderick Dhu in the ^ Knight of 
Snowdoun/ a second version, by T. Morton, 
of the * Lady of the Lake,’ not much more 
pros]>eroiis than the former; and was, for his 
benefit, on the L^Srd, Falstaif in the * Merry 
AVives of Windsor.’ He was Lord Ogleby 
in the ‘ Clandestine Marriage,' 18 Nov. 

In this])art Terry made his first a])i)earance 
in London at tlie Ilaymarket, 20 May 1812, 
play ing d n ri ng tlie sea son Shyl ock, Job Thorn- 
berry, Sir Anthony Absolute, Major Sturgeon 
in the ^ Major of Garratt,' Dr. Dangloss in the 

* Heir at Law,’ Don (kesar in ^ A Hold Stroke 
for allusband,’ Megrim in Hllue Devils,’ Har- 
mony in ‘ Every one has his F ault,’Sir Iklward 
Mortinuir in the ' Iron Chest/ I^eon in ^ Riih 
a Wife and have a Wife,* (jradus in ‘ Who’s 
the Dupei^ ’ Roraaldi in the ^ Tale of Mystery,’ 
Harford in ‘ Who wants a Guinea? ’ Selico in 
the * Africans/ lleartall in * Soldier’s Daugh- 
ter/ Bustleton in ^ Manager in Distress,’ Gcta- 
vian, and lago — a remarkable list for a first 
season. He created some original characters 
in unimportant plays, the only part calling 
for notice being Count Salerno inEyre’s* Look 
at Home,' 15 Aug. 1812, founded on Moore's 

* Zeluco.' He was announced to reopen, 
14 Nov., the Edinburgh theatre as Lord 
Ogleby, but was ill and did not appear until 
the 23rd, and on the 24th ho played ShyTock. 
lie was, 23 Dec., the first Lord Archibald in 

* Caledonia, or the Thistle and the Rose.' 

On 8 Sept. 1813, as Leon in ‘Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife,’ Terry made his first appear- 
ance at Coven t (Jarden, whore, except for fre- 
quent migrations to Edinburgh and summer 
seasons at the Ilaymarket, he remained until 
1 822. Among the parts he played in his first 
season were Sir Robert Bramble in the ‘ Poor 
Gentleman,’ Dornton in the ^ Road to Ruin/ 
F'ord, Sir Adam (contest in the ^ Wedding 
Day/ Ventidius in L\ntony and Cleopatra/ 
Shylock, Charlton, an original part in Ken- 
ney’s * Debtor and Creditor/ 20 April 1814, | 
and Sir ( diver in ‘ School for Scandal/ Other 
characters in which he was early seen at 
Covent Garden incbided !Marrall in ^ A New 
Way to ])ay Old Debts,’ Stukeley in tlie 
^Qamestijr/ Sir Solomon CUynic in the ^ Will/ 
Philotas in ‘ Grecian Daughter,’ and Angelo 
in * Measure for Measure.’ On 12 March 


1810 ‘Guy INlannering/ a musical adapta- 
tion by Terry of Scott’s novel, was seen lor 
the first time. This a])peavs to have been 
the first of Terry’s adai)tatioiis from Scott. 
At the Haymarket ho was seen as Periwinkl 
i in ‘*Hold Stroke for a Wife,’ llardcastle, Hot- 
spur, Sir George Thunder, Sir IVrtiiiax MeSy- 
cophant, Sir Fretful Plagiary, Eustace de 
Saint-Pierre, Lord Scratcli in the* Dramatist, 
and very many other parts. In I8l5, mean- 
while, he had, by permission of the (.^ovenit 
Garden management, supported Mrs. Siddons 
ill her farewell engagement in Edinburgh, 
where he played Macbeth, * The Stranger’ 
[.sir] in ‘ Douglas/ Wolsey, King .lohn, and 
the Earl of Warwick. Hack at Covent Gar- 
den, he was, 7 Oct. 181 0, the original Colonel 
Rigolio in Dimond’s ‘Hroken Sword,’ and on 
12 Nov. the original (jovernor of Surinam 
in Morton’s ‘Slave.’ On 2 Oct. 1817 his 
acting of Frederick William, king of Prussia, 
in Abbott’s ‘ Youthful Days of Fredericlc 
the Great,’ raised liis reputation to the 
highest point it attained, and on 22 April 
1818 he was the first Salerno in Shiel's ‘ J5el- 
lamira.' In Jameson’s ‘ Nine Points of the 
Law ’he was at the Haymarket, 17 July, 
Mr. Precise, and in the ‘ Green Maii,^ 
15 Aug., exhibited what was called a perfect 
piece of acting as Mr. Green. At Covent 
Garden he was, 17 April 1819, the first 
David Deans in his own adaptation, ‘ The 
Heart of Midlothian;' played Sir Sampson 
Legend in ‘ Love for Love,’ Buckingham in 
‘Richard III/ Prospero, Sir Amias Paulet 
in ‘ Mary Stuart ’ (adapted from Schiller), 
14 Dec. 1819, Lord Glenallan, and after- 
wards was announced for Jonathan Oldbuck 
in his own and Pocock’s adaptation, ‘ The 
Antiquary/ 25 Jan. 1820. Illness seems to 
liave prevented his playing Oldbuck, which 
was assigned to Liston. On 17 May he was 
the first Dentatus in Sheridan Knowles’s 
‘ Virginius.’ At the Haymarket during the 
summer seasons Terry played a great round 
of comic characters, including Ilardy in the 
‘Belle’s Stratagem/ Old Mirabel in ‘ Wine 
does Wonders’ (a compressed version of tlie 
‘ Inconst ant ’), Peachum in ‘ Beggar’s Opera,' 
Falstaff in ‘ Henry IV/ pt. i.. Old llardcastle, 
Sir Peter Teazle, Dr. Pangloss, Polotii us, Lear, 
Sir Anthony Absolute, Pierre in ‘ VYmice Pre- 
served,’ and Rob Ilo,y. Among many original 
])arts in pieces by Kenney, J. Dibdin, and 
others, Terry was Sir Christoiiher Cranberry 
in ‘ Exchange no Robbery/ by his friend 
Theodore Hook, 12 Aug. 1820 ; the Prince in 
‘ Match Breaking,’ 20 Aug. 1821 ; and Shark 
in ‘ Morning, Noon, and Night,’ 9 Sept. 
1822. 

Having quarrelled with the management 
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^)f Covent Garden on a question of terms, 
Terry made his Grst a | »pcarance at Drury Lane, 
16 Oct. IHlJii, speahiiig an occasional address 
by Colman and playing Sir Peter, lie after- 
wards acted Crabtive, John Dory in ‘Wild 
Oats/ Cassio, Jh lari us in ‘ Cyinbcdine,' 
Kent in ‘ Lear/ Dotigal in ‘ llob Uoy/ Solo- 
mon in the ‘ Stranger/ and Grumio, and 
was, 4 Jan. 1826, tiie first Siinps{)nin Poohi’s 
^Simpson tv: Co.’ Al the 11 ay market, .7 July, | 
lie was the first Admiral Pranklin in Kenney’s j 
‘ Sweetlmarts and Wives/ and on 27 Sept, 
the first Dr. Primrose in a new ada])tation 
by T. Dibdin of tln^ ‘ Viear of Wakefield/ 
The season I826--4 at Drury Lane saw him 
ns Dartolo in ‘ Fazi(»/ Lord Sands, Metienius 
in ‘ Coriulaniis,’ and as the first Antony 
Foster in a version of ‘ Kenilworth/ 5 Jan. 
1821, and tlie following season as Orozembo 
in ‘ Pizarro/ Jiisti(*e Woodcock in ‘ Love in 
a Village/ Adam in ‘As you like it,’ 
Moustache in ‘Henri (iuatre,’ Hubert in 
‘ King John/ and Rochfort in an alteration 
of the ‘ Fatal Dowry.’ Among his original 
roles were Zainet in ‘ Massaniidlo/ 17 Feb. 
1820, and Mephi stop] teles in ‘ Faustus/ 
16 May, the last one of his best j>arts. In 
1825, in association with his friend Frederick 
Henry Vates [q. v.], lie became manager of 
the Adelphi, o])ening, 1 0 Oct., in a ])iece called 
'KilligroW/ On the 61st was produced Fitz- 
ball’s successful adaptation, ‘ The Pilot,’ in 
which Terry was the Pilot. He also appeared 
in other parts. 

Terry’s .financial affairs had meanwhile be- 
come so involved that he was obliged to re- 
tire from management. Under the strain of 
the collapse which followed, Terry’s powers, 
mental and physical, gave way. After leav- 
ing the Adelphi he temporarily retired to the 
continent, and then re-engaged at Drury Lane 
and played Polonius and Simpson. Finding 
himself unable to act, and his n^emory quite 
gone, he threw up his engagement. On 
12 June 1829 ho was struck with paralysis, 
and died during the month. Having pre- 
viously married in Liverpool, Terry espoused 
as his second wife Elizabeth Nasmyth, the 
daughter of Alexander Nasmyth [<1* v.] the 
painter. Mrs. TeiTy — who, after Terry's 
death, married Charles Richardson [<J. v.] the 
lexicographer — had great taste in design, and 
seems to have taken some share in the deco- 
ration of Abbotsford. Terry left by her a 
son named after Scott (Walter), after whose 
fortunes Scott promised to look, and a daugh- 
ter Jane. 

Terry, who was almost as well known in 
Edinburgh as in London, washighly respected 
in both places. Sir W alter Scott, who extended 
to him a large amount of friendship, though^ 


highly of his actingin tragedy, comedy, panto« 
mime, and farce, and said that he could act 
every tiling except lovers, fine gentlemen, and 
j operatic heroes, llis merit in tragedy, Scott 
I declared, was seen in those characters which 
j exhibit the strong working of a powerful 
I mind and the tortures of an agonised hearL 
Wliile escaping from the charge of ranting, 
he was best in scenes of vehemence. Parts 
of tender emotion he was wise enough not 
to attempt. In comedy he excelled in old 
men, both those of real life and in ‘ the 
tottering caricatures of Centlivre, Vanbrugh, 
and Cibber.’ In characters of amorous dotage, 
such as Sir Francis Gripe, Don Manuel, or Sir 
Adam Contest, he wa.s excellent, llis Fal- 
staff was good. Terry's chief fault was want 
of ease. Disapproving of the starring system, 
he was conscientious enough not to pose as 
a ‘ star.’ 

Terry’s idolatry of Scott led liitn to imitate 
hotli his maiiTUir and Ids calligraphy. Scott, 
who appreciated Terrj^’s knowledge of old 
dramatic literature and his deliglit in articles 
of vertu, who recognised him as a gentleman 
and corresponded freely with 1dm on most 
subjects, declares that, were lu* called upon 
to sw(nir to any document, the most he could 
do was to attest it was Ids own writing or 
Terry’s. Terry had caught, says Lockhart, 
the very trick of Scott’s meditative frown, 
and imitated Ids method of speech so as 
almost to pass for a Scotsman. Scott lent 
him money for his theatrical speculations, 
and gave him excellent advice. Being inti- 
mate with the Ballantynes, Terry had ft, 
financial stake in their business, and when 
the crash came Scott was saddled with hia 
liability (1 ,760/.) Terry’s architectural know- 
ledge was of great use to Scott, who consulted 
him wliile building Abbotsford. Scott also 
consulted Terry upon many literary questions^ 
especially as regards jdays, and seems to 
have trusted him with the ‘ Doom of Devor- 
goil/ with a view to fitting it for the stage. 
On 8 Feb. 1818 Scott says, concerning some 
play : ‘ If any time should come when you 
might wish to disclose the secret, it will be 
in your power, and, our correspondence will 
always serve to sliow that it was onl^ at 
my earnest request, annexed as the condition 
of bringing the play forward, that you gave 
it your name, a circumstance which, with 
all the attending particulars, will prove 
plainly that there was no assumption ou 
your part ’ (Lockhakt, Memoir^ iv. 126, ed. 
1837), In the same letter he suggests that 
a beautiful drama might be made on the 
concealment of the Scottish regalia during 
the troubles. How many of the numerous 
adaptations of Scott that saw the light b^- 
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tween the appearance of * Waverley ' and the | 
death of the actor arc by Terry cannot be 
said, many of these bein^ anonymous and 
niipriutcd. In addition to these Terry is 
responsible for the ^British Tht‘atrical (Jal- 
lerv,’ a collection of wliole-hmglh ])ortraits 
with biographical notes (lAindon, fol.) 

A portrait of 'JVrry hy Knight, and one 
by De Wilde as Ihirford in ‘ AVlio wants a 
riuinea?’ are in the Mathews Collection at | 
the GaiTick Chib. One, as Leon in * Ihile a : 
AVife and have a Wife,’ is in the * Theatrical ' 
Inquisitor ' (vol. i.) 

[Almost the only trustworthy’ authority con- 
cerning Terry is Lockhart's Life of Scott, from 
which tlie information as regards his intercourse 
with Scott is taken. His biographers contradict 
one another in numerous particulars, and the 
dates are not to be trusted. What ptirport to 
be memoirs are given in the Dramatic Magazine 
(1829, i. 189-90), the Theatrical Inquisitor (v. 
iSl), Oxberry's Dramatic Biography (r oh vii.), 
Cunningham’s Lives of Imminent Englishmen, 
New Monthly Magazine for 1829, Theatrical Bio- 
graphy (1824), and elsewhere. The list of his 
characters is derived principally irom Genest’s 
Account of tho English Stage, and from Mr. 
Dihdin’s Annals of tho Edinburgh Singe. Other 
works wliicli have been coiistilted are the Geor- 
gian Era, Life of Munden hy his son, the 
Annual Legist er for 1809, Andrew Lang's Tafe 
of Lockhart, aiul Clark Rusi-eirs llepvcsentative 
Actors.] J. K. 

TERRY, EDWAI{1) (loOO-KSOO), writer 
of travels, wms l>orn in 1590 at Leigh, near 
1‘enslmrst, Kent. Educated at tlie free 
school, Rochester, and at Christ Churcli, 
Oxford, he matriculated on 1 July 1008, 
graduated R.A. ou 20 Xov. 1011, and M.A. 
on 6 J uly 1014. In lM*bruary 1 01 o-l () Terry 
went out to India as chaplain wuth a fleet 
sent by the London East India Company, 
sailing in tlie Charles with Benjamin Joseph, 
commander of the exjiedition. In his account 
of the voyage Terry describes a light Avith a 
IVirtugal carrack, in which Joseph was killed, 
on 0 Aug. 10] 0. The Charles anchored in 
Swally Road on 25 8ept. following. On 
20 Aug. Sir Thomas Roe [q.v.], ambassador 
at the moghul’s court, wdiose chaplain, the 
Rev. John Hall, died the day before, had 
"written to the company’s agent at Surat, 
saying that lie could not ^ live tho life of an 
atheist,’ and begging tliat another chaplain 
miglit be sent to him. Accordingly Terry, 
shortly after his arrival, w^as appointed to 
succeed Hall, and, travelling up country 
w’ith four other Englishmen who were taking 
presents for tlie moghul, joined the ambas- 
sador, wdio was with the Emperor Jehanghir’s 
camp at Mandoa, about the end of Eebruary 
1617 (Roe, Journal)^ or, according to Terry, 


towards the end of March . ( )n the way tl i • y 

were detaint'd by the mogluirs son (af(«'r- 
Avnrds the Emperor Shah J i4ian), who wisl 
to see the presents meant for his fatlier. 
Terry stave* 1 at; Alandoa till »Septembcr 1 < J 1 7, 
and thence travelled with the moghul’s 
eamp in tho ambassador’s suite to Ahme»hi- 
bad, and in the neighbourhood lie riunaiii^ d 
till September 1618. At Ahmedabad he and 
others of tlio ainliassador's suite were at-, 
tacked by tlu^ plague, tlie outbreak of whicli 
is recorded in the memoirs of Jeluinghir 
(Elliot, Hist, of Lidia^ vol. vi.) Terry 
also notes (November 1(518) the comet men- 
tioned in tiio same memoirs (ih.) He re- 
turned with Roe to England in 1619, their 
ship reaching the Downs on 16 Sept. The , 
court minutes of the East India Company 
record (22 Oct, 1619) that the freight o;^ 
the goods of ‘Terry the preacher' was Ter 
mitted, he ‘ being so much commended by 
Sir Thomas Roa for his sober, honest, and 
civil life.' On his arrival in England he 
went back for a wdiih^ to Christ Church, and 
in 1622 wrote, and presented in manuscript 
to Prince Cliarles, an account of his life m 
India. On 26 Aug. 1629 he w^as appointed 
rector of Great (dreenford, Middlesex, where 
he lived till his death on 8 Oct. 1(560. ‘ He 

"svas an ingenious and polite man of a pious 
and exemplary conversation, a good preacher, 
and much respected by the neighbourhood ' 
Oj' 071 .) Ho was buried in 
the cliancel of his church on 10 Oct. 1660. 

On 22 , Aug. 1661 liis widow Elizabeth 
was buried at Greenford. A. son .fames 
(d. 1680) matriculated from Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 16 A])ril 1641, took orders, 
and became rector of Mickelmarsli, Hamp- 
shire, being ejected from the living hi 1662 
for nonconflirmity. 

Resides two sermons, printed in 1646 and 
1649, Terry published: 1. ^A Voyage to 
East India,' with portraits and a map, 
London, 1655; reprinted, London, 1777. 

! 2, ‘ Character of King Charles II, with a 
j Short Apology before it, and Introduction to 
it, and Conclusion after it,' London, 1660, 
4to. 

A portrait of Terry, fctat. 04 (1655), en- 
graved by R. Vaughan, is prefixed to his 
‘ Voyage.' A summary of his narrative is 
given iuPurchas’s ‘ Pilgrimes '(ii. 1464 et seq.), 
and another epitomised version was pub- 
lished, with the English translation of P. 
della Valle’s travels, in 1665. 

[Wood’s Atlienas Oxon. ; Sir Thomas Roe’s 
Journal ; Purchas’s Pilgrimes ; Cal. State Papers, 
East Indies, 1617-21 ; Sir Jf. M. Elliot s Hist, 
of India; parish registers at Great* Greenford.l 

S. W, < 
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TERRY or TIRREYE, JOHN (1555?- 
divine, born nbout J555 at Long Sut- 
ton, TIampshii’o, onioned Winchester school 
in 1572. lie matriculated from New Ool- 
loge, Oxfoid, 10 J.'in, 1574 5, Hged 10, was 
elected a frllow in 157H,and graduated B.A. 
12 l<ov. 1578, ]M.A. 15 June 1582. Here- 
signed his fellowsliij) on being presented by 
Bishop Cooper of A\ inchester to the living 
,c)f Stockton, Wiltshire, in 1500. ..There he 
died, aged 70, on lo May 1625, as recorded 
upon a monument in the cliurch. 

Terry’s works show him to have held 
strong anti-ltoman catholic opinions. They 
are: 1. ‘ The Triall of Trvth,’ Oxford, 1600, 
4to ; the second part of this was issued in 
1602 j ‘ Theologicall Logicke, or the third 

8 art of the Try all of Trvth,’ appeared at 
ixford, 1,625, 4to. 2. ‘ The Reasonableness 
.of Wise and Holy Trvth, and the Absurdity 
of jFooljsh and Wicked Error,’ Oxford, 1617, 
small 4to ; dedicated to Arthur Lake, bishop 
of Bath and Wells. 3. ^ A Defence of Pro- 
teatancy ’ (Wood). 

[Wood’s Athenre Oxon. ii. 4l0; Kirby’s 
Winchester Scholars, p. 144; Poster’s Alumni 
Oxon. early ser, ; lleg. Univ. Oxon. ii. ii. 61, 
iii. 76; Wiltshire Arctmol. Mag, xii. 116 ; Ma- 
dun's Early Oxford Press, pp. 49, 64, 109, 128; 
llofire’s Hist, ot Wilts (vol. i. Hundred of Hey- 
tesbiiry, p. 247).] 0. F. 8. 

TESDALE, TEASDALE, or TIS- 
DALE, THOMAS (1547-1610), ‘co- 
founder of Pembroke College, Oxford,’ son 
of Tliomas Tesdale (d, 1556), by liis second 
wife, Joan (Knapp), was born at Stanford 
Dingloy, Berkshire*, and baptised on 13 Oct, 
1547. He was brought up by his uncle, 
Richard Tesdale, a sadler of Abingdon, and 
was in 1563 the tirst scholar of John 
Royse’s free scliool in that town. He made 
a large fortune as a maltster, became master 
of Abingdon Hospital in 1579, and \vas 
elected mayor, but declined to serve, in 
1581, about which time he removed his 
residence to Olympton, near Woodstock, 
Oxfordshire. He died there on 13 June 
1610, aged 63, and was buried in Glyinpton 
church, under a fine alabaster tomb (re- 
paired in 1871), where was also laid his 
wife Maud (r/, 1(516). By his will, dated 
31 May 1610 (in addition to other benefac- 
tions to Abingdon), he left 5,000/. to main- 
tain seven fellows and six scholars from 
Abingdon free school at Balliol College, 
Oxford. The Society of Balliol, already 
hampered by their obligations to Tiverton 
school, seem to have tried hard to obtain a 
relaxation of the conditions attached to the 
bequest, but the negotiations were not com- 


pleted in 1623 when Richard Wightwick, 
111)., formerly of Balliol, olfered to augment 
Tesdale’s foundation. ‘ It then fell unden* 
consideration,’ says Fuller, ‘that it was a 
pity so great a bounty (substantial enough 
‘ to stand by itself) should be adjected to a 
former foundation.’ 

The feoHees under Tesdale’s will, headed 
by Archbishoj) (Jeorge Abbot [q. v.], ac- 
quiesced in the project of a new college ; 
the king was approached through the chan- 
cellor, William llerbert, third earl of Pem- 
broke [q. V.], and, James consenting, the 
existing foundation of Broadgates Hall 
‘was erected by the name of l\^mbroke 
College’ (29 June 1624). 

A portrait of Tesdale, dating from the 
middle of the seventeenth century, is pre- 
served in Pembroke Hall, and was engraved 
for Wood’s ‘ Historia ’ (1674)* 

[Little’s Monument of Christian Munificence, 
ed. Cobhain, 1871 ; Macleane’s Bist. of Peiti- 
broke Coll. Oxford (Oxford Hist. Soc.); Blun- 
dell’s Brief Mem. of Abingdon School ; Fuller’s 
Worthies, 1662, p. 341 ; Wood’s Coll, and 
Halls, ed. Gutch, iii. 616; Henry Savage’s 
Balliofergus, 1668, p. 87 (from vhich it is 
evident that the authorities at Balliol resented, 
as they well might, the diversion of the money 
from their ancient foundation).] T. S. 

TESIMOND, G REKNW AY, 08WALD 

(15C3-'163o), Jesuit, also known as Puilid 
Beaumont, born in Northumberland in 
1563, entered the English College at Rome 
for his liigher studies on 9 Sept. 1580, and 
joined the Society of Jesus on 13 April 1584 
by leave of the cardinal i)rotector Moroni, 
After teaching philosophy at Messina and 
Palermo, he was sent to the seminary at 
Madrid, whicli he left in November 1697, 
liaving been ordered to the English mission. 
He landed at Gravesend on 9 March 1597- 
1598, and assisted Father Edward Oldcorne 
for eight years in the Worcestershire and 
Warwickshire missions. In 1603 he w^as 
professed of the four vows. 

Tesimond was one of the three Jesuits who 
were charged with complicity in the ‘ gun- 
powder plot,’ and a proclamation, containing 
a description of his personal appearance, was 
issued for his apprehension. It is certaip that 
Tesimond knew of the secret in confession, 
but the government was unacquainted with 
this fact at the time of the proclama- 
tion. On 6 Nov. 1606 he rode to the con- 
spirators at Huddington, and administered* 
the sacrament to them. In explanation he 
afterwards stated that, having learned from 
a letter written by Sir Everard to Lady 
Digby the danger to which . the conspirators 
were exposed, he deemed it his duty to ofler 
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to them the aids of religion before they 
suffered that death which threatened them. 
Thomas Winter [q. v.] at his execution de- 
clared that, whereas certain fathers of the 
Society of Jesus were accused of counsel- 
ling and furthering the conspirators in this 
treason, he could clear them all, and par- 
ticularly Father Tesimond, from all fault and 
participation therein (MoRRfS, Condition of\ 
Catholivs vndvr Jamt^s I, p. 

Tesimond, after the appearance of the 
proclamation against the jesuits, came in 
disguise to lAindon. lie was one day stand- 
ing in a crowd, reading the proclamation 
for his apprehension, when a man arrested 
him in the king’s name. The jesiiit ac- 
companied his captor quietly until they 
came to a remote and unfrequented street, 
when Tesimond, being a powerful man, 
suddenly seized his companion, and after a 
violent struggle disengaged himself from 
him. He immediately quitted London, and, 
after remaining fora few days in some Roman 
catholic houses in Essex and Hulfolk, he 
was safely conveyed to Calais in a small 
bout lad(ui with dead pigs, of which cargo 
he passed as the owner. He stayed for 
some time at St. Omor. Then he went 
to Italy, ;ind was prefect of studies at Home 
and in Si(?ily. Subsequently he was ap- 
pointed theologian in the seminary at Val- 
ladolid, and afterwards he resided in 
Florence and Naples, Sir Edwin Hicli 
wrote from Naples on o Oct. 1010 to the 
king of England to say that a jesuit, Philip 
Beaumont, a/irf<s Oswald Tesimond, had 
arrived there, and was plotting to send the 
king an embroidered satin doublet and liose 
which were poisoned, and Avould lie death 
to the wearer. Tesimond died at Naples 
in 1035. 

The * Autobiography of Father Tesimond,’ 
translated from the Italian holograph original 
preserved at Stony hurst Collegt?, is printed 
in Morris’s ‘ Troubles of our Catholic Fore- 
fathers,’ (1st ser. ])p. 141-83). 

[Foley’s Records, vi. 144, vii. 767; Gerard’s 
What was the Ganpowder Plot? p. 283; Jar- 
dino’s Narrative of tho Gunpowder Plot; 
Mores Hist. Prov. Anglicanae Hoe. Josii, p. 3.36 ; 
Oliver’s .feaiiit Collections, p. 205 ; Tierney’s 
Account of the Gunpowder Plot, pp. 67-72.] 

T. C. - 

TEVIOT, Earl of. [See llirTHERi'X)Rn, 
Andrew, d, 1604.] 

TEVIOT, Viscount. [See Livingstone, 
Sir Thomas, 1 052 ?-l 71 1 .j 

TEWKESBURY, JOHN (^. 1350), 
musician. [See Tunsted, Simon.] 


THACKERAY, FRANCIS (1793-1842), 
author, born in 1793, was the sixth son of 
William Makepeace Thackeray (1749-1 8 13), 
of the Bengal civil service, by Iiis wife, 
Amelia (d. 1810), third daughter of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Richmond Webb. Francis, 
who was uncle of the novelist, graduated 
B.A. from Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 
1814 and M.A.iii 1817. lie became curate 
of Broxbourno in Hertfordshire, lie died 
at Broxbourno on 18 Feb. 1842, leaving by 
his wife, Mary Ann Shakespear (d. 1851), 
two sons — Francis St, Jolni and Colonel 
Edward Talbot Thackeray, V.C. — and one 
claiigliter, Mary. 

Thackeray, who was famous in the family 
for his invention and narration of fairy tales, 
was the author of: L, LV Defence of the 
Clergy of the Church of England,’ London, 
1822, 8vo; supplemented in the following 
year by a shorter treatise, entitled ^ Some 
Observations upon a Pamphlet ar.d upon an 
Attack in the “Edinburgh Review.’” 2. ‘A 
History of William Pitt , Earl of Chatham,’ 
London, 1827, 8vo. Macaulay, in revit^wing 
the work in the ‘Edinburgh RevicAv’ for. 
1834, justly censured Thackeray for his ex- 
travagant. laudation of his hero. The life, 
however, was painstaking, and contained a 
good deal of fresh information from the state 
paper ollice. 3. ‘ Order against Aiumdiy,’ 
London, 1831,8vo: a reply to 1 Cline’s ‘Rights 
of Man.’ 4. ‘ Researches into the Ecclesias- 
tical and Political State of Ancient Britain 
under the Roman Emperors,’ London, 1843, 
8vo. ^ 

[Burke’s Family Records, 1897 ; Herald and 
Geliorilogist, Ist ii. 447-8; Cass's Mon ken 
Hadley, 1880, p. 74 ; Gent. Mag. 1842, i. 559; 
Hunter’s Tkackerays in India, 1897, pp. 112- 
113.] F. 1. C. 

THACKERAY, FREDERKHv RExV- 
NELL (1775-1860), general, colonel com- 
mandant royal engineers, third son of Dr., 
Frederick Thackeray, physician of Windsor, 
by his wile Elizabeth, daughter of Abel 
Aldridge of Uxbridge, was born at \Vind.sor, 
Berkshire, in 1775, being baptised 16 Nov. 
His father’s sister was wife of JMajor James 
Rennell [q. v,], of the Bengal engineers, the 
geographer. George Thackeray [q. v.] was 
his elder brother, and ‘William Makepeace 
Thackeray [q. v.], the novelist, was his first 
cousin once removed (cf. Hunter, The 
Thackeray 8 in India ^ 1897, pp. 66 sq.) 

After pas.sing through tlie Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, I^hackeray received 
a commission as second lieutenant in the 
royal artillery on 18 Sept. 1793, and was 
transferred to the royal engineers on 1 Jan^ 
1794. He served at Gibraltar from 1793 
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'until 1797, when he went to the "West 
Indies, having been promoted to be first 
lieutenant on 18 June 1796. lie took part, 
on 20 Aug. 1799, in the capture of Suri- 
nam under Sir Thomas Trigge. In 1801 he 
was aide-de-camp to Trigge at the capture 
of the Swedish West India island of St. 
Bartholomew on 21 March, the Dutch island 
of St. Martin on 24 March, the Danish 
islands of St. Thomas and St. John on 
28 March, and of Santa Cruz on the 31st of 
that month. 

On 18 April 1801 Tliackoray was pro- 
moted to be second captain, lie returned 
to England the following year, and in 1803 
proceeded again to (.Jibraltar. He was pro- j 
moted to be first captain on 1 IMarch 1805, 
and returned to England. In February 1807 
he was sent to Sicily, whence he proceeded 
with the expedition under Major-general 
McKenzie FrasiT to Egypt, returning to 
Sicily in Sijpt ember. In IS09 Thackeray was 
commanding royal engineer with the force 
under Lieut enanf-coloinil llaviland Smith, 
detaelied by Sir Jolm Stuart [q. v.] (when 
he madf3 his (?xxiedition to the Bay of Naples) 
from Messina on 11 June to make a diver- 
sion by an attack on the castle of Scylla. 
The siege was directed by 'rhackeray with 
such skill that, although raised by a sa]»erior 
force of French, tlie castle w'as untenable, 
and had to be ])lowii uj)* 

In March 1810 Thackeray was sent 
from Messina by Sir John Stuart with an 
ample su{)ply of engineer and artillery stores 
to join Colonel (afterwards (leneral Sir) 
John Oswald [q.v.J, in the Ionian Islands, to 
undertake the siege of the fortress of Santa 
Maura. Its position on a long narrow 
isthmus of sand rendered it ditliciilt of ap- 
proach, and the fortres.s was not only well 
supplied, but contained casernaied barracks 
sulHcient for its garrison of eight hundred 
men under Oeneral Camus. Oswald effected 
a landing on 23 March. From the situation 
of the place no enfilading batteries could be 
erected ; but after the British direct bat- 
teries had opened fire the siege works were 
pushed gradually forward, until on 15 April 
Thackeray pointed out the necessity for 
carrying by assault an advanced entrench- 
ment lield by the enemy which would enable 
him to reconnoitre the approach to, and the 
position for, the breaching battery, and he 
proposed to turn this entrenchment when 
taken into an advanced parallel of the at* 
tack. The operation was carried out suc- 
cessfully ; the enemy were driven out of the 
entrenchment at the point of the bayonet 
by Lieutenant-colonel Moore of the 35th 
regiment; large working parties were at 


once sent in, and, by Thackeray's judicious 
and indefatigable exertion, the entrenchment 
on the morning of the 16th was converted 
into a lodgment from which the attackers 
could not be driven by the fire of the enemy, 
while the British infantry and sharpshooters 
were able so greatly to distress the artillery 
of the place that in the course of the day 
16 April 1810, it surrendered. Thackeray 
xvas mentioned in general orders and in des- 
patches. Oswald also wrote to thank him. 
Thackeray received on 19 May 1810a brevet 
majority in special recognition of his services 
on this occasion, 

Thackeray sailed in July 1812 with the 
Anglo-Sicilian army under Lieutenant- 
general Frederick Maitland, and landed at 
Alicante in August, lie took part in the 
oxierations of this army, which, after Mait- 
land’s resignation iii (October, was suc- 
! ccssively commanded by Generals !Mac- 
j kenzie, William Clinton, Campbell, and Sir 
I .Toliu Murray, who arrived in February 
1813. On 6 March Thackeray marched 
with the allied army from Alicante to at- 
tack Suchet, and was at the cai}ture of 
Alcoy, He took part in the battle of Cas- 
talla on 13 April, w^hen Sachet, was de- 
feated. On 31 May he embarked with the 
army, fourteen thousand strong, wnth a 
powerful siege train and am|3le engineer 
stores, for Tarragona, where they disembarked 
on 3 June. Tliackeray directed tlie siege 
operations, and on 8 June a ])racticable 
breach wuis made in Fort Loyal, an out- 
w'ork over four luindred yards in advance 
of the Thackeray objected to an 

assault on tliis w'ork before everything was 
ready for the construction of a parallel and 
advanc(i from it. All was prepart'd on 
11 June, and instructions w^ere given for an 
assault after a vigorous bombardment. But 
Murray having received intelligence of a 
French advance counter-ordered t he assault 
and raised the siege. For this he w^as 
afterwards tried by court-martial at Win- 
chester, and found guilty of an .error of 
judgment. Murray seems at the time of the 
siege to have blamed Thackeray for delay, for 
on the arrival of Lieutenant-general Lord 
William Bentinck to take command on 
18 June, Thackeray wTote to liim that an 
attempt had^ been made to attach blame 
to him on account of the termination of 
the siege of Tarragona, and requested Lord 
William as an act of justice to cause some 
investigation to be made into his conduct 
before Sir John Murray left, and while 
all the parties were present who could 
elucidate tlie ma^tter. This letter was 
sent to Murray, who completely exone- 
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rated Thackeray (reply of Murray, dated 
Alicante, 22 June). 

Thackeray was promoted to be lieutenant- 
colonel in the royal engineers on 21 July 
.1818. He had moved, at the end of June, 
,with JLord William Bentinck’s army to 
: Alicante, and was at the occupation of 
Valencia on 9 July, and at the investment 
of Tarragona on SO July, He took part in 
the other operations of the army under 
Bentinck and his successor, Sir Willian^ Clin- 
ton. IJiiring October and November Thacke- 
ray was employed in rendering Tarragona 
once more defensible. In April 1814, by 
Wellington's orders, Clinton’s army was 
broken up, and Thackeray returned to Eng- 
land in ill-health. 

At the beginning of 1815 Thackeray was 
appointed commanding royal engineer at 
l*lyinouth ; in May 1817 he was transferred 
to Gravesend, and thence to Edinburgh on 
20 Nov. 1x24^ as commanding royal engineer 
of North Britain. He ^vas promoted to be 
colonel in the royal engineers on 2 .lime 
1825. II(? was made a companion of the 
Bath, military division, on 20 Se])t. 1801. 
In he was aj)poiiite(l c<»mmaiiding royal 
engineer in Ireland. H<» was pronn)ted to | 
be iiinjor-gcnieral on 10 ,Jan. 18:17, when he 
ceased to. he employed. lie was made a 
colonel-commandant of the corps of royal 
engineers on 29 April 1840, was promoted to ’ 
be lieutenant-general on 9 Nov. of the same 
year, and to be general on 20 June 1854, Ue ' 
(lied at his residence, the Cedars, Wiudles- : 
ham, Bagsliot, Siirn'v, ou 19 Hept. 18(>0, j 
and was buried at York Town, Furnborough. | 

Thackeray married at llosehill, llamp- j 
shire, on 21 Nov. 1825, Lady Elizabeth 
jMurgaret Carnegie, third daughter of Wil- 
liam, seventh earl of Northesk (q. v.] Lady | 
Elizabeth, three sons, and live daughters 
survived Thackeray. 

[Burke's Family Becords, 1807; War Office 
Becords ; Lospate.hes ; Boy.il Engineers Becords ; 
q'he Boyal Military Ckilendar, 1820; Annual 
Begistcr, 1860; Conolly’s Hist, of the J^oyal 
tappers and Miners; Jbinbnry’s Narrative of 
some Passages in the Great War with Franco 
• fr»)m 1700 to 1810; Napiers History of the 
War in the Peninsula and the South of France ; 
The Professional Papers of the Corps of Boyal 
EnginoiTS, 1851, new ser. vol. i. (paper by 
Thackeray).] ♦ B. II. V. 

THACKERAY, GEORGE (1777-1850), 
provost of King’s College, Cambridge, born 
at Windsor, and baptised at tlui parish church 
on 23 Nov. 1777, was the fourth and youngest 
son of Frederick Thackeray (1737-1782), a 
physician of Windsor, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Abel Aldridge of Uxbridge (d. 


1 81G). Frederick Rennell Thackeray [q. ^ J 
was Ills younger brother, George became a 
king^s scholar at Eton in 1792, and a scholar 
of King’s College, Cambridge^ in 1796, In 
1800 he was elected a fellow of King^S Col- 
lege, and in the following year was appomtad 
assistant master at Eton. He fipe^dilat^d 
B.A. in 1802, M.A. in 1805, and ; itt 
1813. On 4 April 1814 he was elected prCH * 
vost of King’s College, and in the same yeav 
obtained the degree of D.D. by royal man- 
date. 

The death of his second wife in 1818 cast 
a gloom over Tliackeray's subsequent. life. 
He devoted much of his time to collecting 
rare books, and ^ there was not a vendor of 
literary curiosities in London who had not 
j some reason for knowing the provost ol‘ 

1 King’s.’ He directed the finances of the 
college with great ability. lie held the 
appointment of chaplain in ordinary to 
George III and to the three succeeding 
sovereigns. 

i Thackeray died in YVimpole Street on 
* 21 Oct. 1850, and was buried in a vault in 
' tJie anle-chaptd of King’s College. He was 
' twuce married: on 9 Nov. 1803 to Miss Car- 
bonell, and in 1810 to Alary Ann, eldest 
daughter of Alexander (k)ttin of Cheverells 
i n II ertfo rdsl 1 i re. Sh e d i ed on 1 8 Feb. 1818, 
leaving a daughter, Mary Ann Elizabetli. 

[Burke’s Family Bocortls ; Gent, Alag. 1850, 
ii. 604 ; Herald and Genealogist, ii. 416 ; Liiard's 
Grail, Cantabr. p. 513 ; Be;^ibtriim Regale, 1847, 
pp. 8, 51.]^ E. I. C. 

THACKERAY, WILLTAAI AlAKE- 
PFLYOE (1811-1803), novelist, born at Cal- 
cutta oti 18 July 1811, was the only child 
' of Hichmond and Anne Thackeray. The 
Thackerays descended from a family of yeo- 
men who had been settled for several genera- 
lions at Ilampsthwaite, a liamlet on the 
Nidd in the West Riding of YYjrkshire. 
Thomas Thackeray (1093-1700) was ad- 
mitted a king’s scholar at F]ton in .January 
1705-0. Tie was scholar (1712) and fellow 
I (1715) of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
! soon aftfjrwards was an assistant master at 
Eton. In 1746 he became headmaster of 
Harrow, where Dr. Parr was one of his 
pupils. In 1748 he was made chaplain to 
Frederick, prince of Wales, and in 1753 
archdeacon of Surrey, lie died at Harrow 
in 1700. By his Avife Anne, daughter of 
John Woodward, he liad sixteen (diildren. 
The fourth son, Thomas (1730-1806), be- 
came a surgeon at Cambridge, and ha<i fif- 
teen children, of Avhom William Alakepeace 
(1770-1849) was a well-known physician at 
Chester; Elias (1771-1854), mentioned in 
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tho ‘Irish Sketchbook/ became vicar of Dun- 
dalk; and Jane Townloy (1788-1871) mar- 
ried in 1813 George IN-yme [q, v.l the poli- 
tical economist. . The archdeacon’s fifth son, 
Frederick (1737-1782), aphjrsician at Wind- 
sor, wfts father of General P rederick llennell 
Thackeray [q. v.] and of George Thackeray 
fq ; provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Tlie e^ehdeacon’s youngest (mild, William 
Makepeace. (1749-1818), entered the service 
of the East India Company in 1766. lie was 
patronised by Cartier, governor of Bengal; he 
was made ^ factor’ at Dacca in 1771, and first 
collector of Sylhet in 1772. There, besides 
reducing the province to order, he became 
kno'^n as a hunter of .elephants, and made 
money by supplying them to the company. 
In 1774 he returned to Dacca, and on 31 Jan. 
1776 he married, at Calcutta, Amelia Rich- 
mond, third daughter of Colonel Richmond 
Webb. Webb was related to General 
John Richmond AVebb [q. v.], whose victory 
at Wynendaol is described in ‘ Esmond/ 
W. M. Thackeray had brought two sisters to 
India, one of whom, Jan(», married James 
Roiinell [q. v.] llis sister-in-law, Miss 
Webb, married I’eteT Moore [q. v.], who was 
afterwards guardian of the novelist, AV. M. 
Thackeray had made a fortune by his ele- 
phants and other trading speculations tlien 
allowed to the com])any\s servants, when in 
1776 he returned to England, In 1786 he 
bought a ]jro])erty at lladlcy, near Barnet, 
where Better Aloore had also settled. AV. M. 
Thackeray had twelve children : Emily, third 
child (1780 -1824), married John Talbot Shak- 
spear, and was mother of Sir Richmond Camp- 
bell Shalvspear [q. \.~\ ; Cliarlotte Sarah, tlie 
fourth child (1786-1 854), married .Tohii 
Ritchie ; and Francis, tenth child and sixth 
son, author of the ‘Life of Lord Oliathain ’ 
(1827), who is separately noticed. Four 
other sons were in tlio civil service in India, 
one ill the Indian army, and a sixth at the 
Calcutta bar. AVilliani, tho eldest (1778- 
1823), was intimate with Sir Thomas Alunro 
and had an important part in the administra- 
tion and land settlements in Aladras. Rifih- 
mond, fourth child of AVilliam Makepeace 
and Amelia Thackeray, was born at South 
Mimms on 1 Sept. 1781, and in 1798 went 
to India in tlie company’s service. In 1807 
he became secretary to the board of revenue 
at Calcutta, and on 13 Oct. 1810 married 
Anne,, daughter of John ITarman Becher, 
and a ‘reigninj^y beauty ’at Calcutta. AVilliam 
Makepeace, their only child, was named after 
his grandfather, the name ‘ Makepeace’ bping 
derived, according to a family tradition, from 
some ancestor who had been a protestant 
martyr in the days of Queen Mary, Rich- 


mond Thackeray was appointed to the col- 
lectorsliip of the 24 perguiinahs, then con- 
sidered to be ‘ one of the prizes of the Ben- 
gal service,’ at the end of 1811. He died at 
Calcutta on 18 Sept. 1816. He seems, like 
his son, to have been a man of artistic tastes 
and a collector of pictures, musical instru- 
ments, and horses (Hunter, Thackerays in 
India, p. 168). A portrait in possession of 
his ^anddaughter, Mrs. Kitcbie, shows r re- 
fined and handsome face; 

His son, AVilliam Makepeace Thackeray, 
was sent to England in 1817 in a ship which 
touched at St. Helena. There a black ser- 
vant took the child to look' at Napoleon, 
who was then at Bo wood, eating three sheep 
a day and all the little children he could 
catch (George III in Four Georyes), The 
boy found all England in mourning for the 
Princess Charlotte (d, 6 Nov. 1817). lie 
was placed under the care of his aunt, Mrs. 
Ritchie. She was alarmed by discovering 
that the child could wear his uncle’s hat, till 
she was assured by a physician that the big 
head had a good deal in it. The child’s pre- 
cocity appeared especially in an early taste 
for drawing. Thackeray was sent to a school 
in Hampshire, and then to one kept by Dr. 
Turner at Chiswick, in the neighl>ourliood 
of the imaginary Miss Pinkerton of ‘ A’'anity 
Fair.’ Thackeray’s mother about 1818 mar- 
ried Major Henry William Carmichael Smyth 
{d. 1801) of the Bengal engin(^ers, author of 
a IIindo{)stanee dictionary (1820), a ‘ Ilindoo- 
stanee Jest-book,’ and a history of the royal 
family of liahore (1847). Tlie Smyths I’e- 
turned to England in 1821, and settled at 
Addiscombe, where Alajor Smyth was for a 
time siiperint endent of the company’s military 
college. F rom J 822 to 1 828 Thackeray was at 
the Cluirterhouso. Frequent references in liis 
writings show that he was deeply impressed 
by the brutality of Englisli public school 
life, although, as was natural, lie came to 
look back with more tenderness, as tlie years 
went on,' upon the scenes of his boyish life. 
The lieadmaster was John Russell (1787- 
1803) [q.v.], who for a time raised the num- 
bers of the school. Russell had been trying 
the then popular system of Dr. Bell, which, 
after attracting pujii Is, ended in failure. The 
number of boys in 1826 was 480, but after- 
wards fell off. A description of the school 
in Tliackeray’s lime is in Mozley’s ‘Remi- 
niscences.’ George St ovin Venables [q.v.] was 
a schoolfellow and a lifelong friend. Venables 
broke Thackeray’s nose in a fight, causing 
permanent disfigurement. He remembered 
Thackeray as a ‘ pretty, gentle boy,’ who did 
not distinguish himself either at .lessons or 
in the playground, "but was much liked by a 
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few friends. He rose to the lirst class in 
time, and was a moiiitcjr, but showed no 
promise as a scholar; and in the latter part j 
of his time he became famous as a writer of j 
humorous Acrses. l^atterly lu' lived at a j 
boarding-house in Charterhouse Square, and | 
as a ^day boy' saw less of his schoolfellows. 
In February 1 828 he wrote to hia mother, 
saying that he had become * terribly in- 
dustrious/ but ^ could not get Kussell to 
think so.’ There were then 370 boys in the 
school, and he wishes that there were only 
369. Kussell, as his letters show, had re- 
proached liiui pretty much as the master of 
‘ GreyiViars ^ r«q)roaches young Pendennis, and 
a year after heaving the school he says that 
as a chilli he had been ‘ licked into indolence/ 
and when older ‘ abused into sulkiness’ and 
‘ bullied into despair.’ He left school in May 
1828 (for many details of Ins school life, 
illustrated hv childish drawings and poetry, 
see Conihili Ma<j. for January i 860 , and 
GretjfriarA for April 1802). Thackeray now 
went to live wltli the Smyths, who had left 
Addiscombe, and about 1820 taken a house 
called l..arkbeare, a mile and a half from 
Ottery St. 3Iarv. The scenery is described j 
ill ‘ IVndeijiiis/ whf'iv ( 'lavering St. Mary, 
Chaff eijs, and Kavmoulii stand for Ottory 
St. 31 ary, Fxeter, and Sidmouth. Hr. Cor- 
nish, then vicar of Ottery St. 3lary, lent 
Thackera v books, among others ( -a ry's version 
of the * Ibrds’ of Aristophanes, which the lad 
illustrated with three humorous watercolour 
drawings. C.’ormsh reports that Thackeray, 
like Pendennis, contributed to the poet’s 
corner of tlie county paper, and gives a 
parody of Moore’s * Minstrel Boy ’ (cited in 
Thacker cuf Memorials ) ridiculing an intended 
speech of Kichard Lalor Shell fq. v.l, which 
was probably the author’s first appearance 
in print. Thackeray read, it seems, for a 
' time with his stepfather, who was proud of 
the lad’s cleverness, but probably an incom- 
petent ^ coach.’ Thackeray was entered at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Ilfs college 
tutor was AV^illiam Whewell [q. v.] lie 
began residence in February 1829. lie was 
thus a ^ by-term man,’ which, as the great 
majority of his year had a term’s start of 
him, was j)erhaps some disadvantage. This, 
however, was really of little- importance, 
especially as he had the option of ‘ degrading’ 
— tliat is, joining the junior year. Thackeray 
had no taste for mathematics f nor had he 
taken to tlie classical training of his school 
in such a way as to qualify himself for 
success in examinations. In the May exami- 
nation (1829) he was in the fourth class, 
where ^ clever non-reading men were put as 
in a limbo.’ He had expected to be in the 
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fifth. He read some classical authors and 
elementary mathematics, but liis main in- 
terests were of a different kind. He aw 
something of his Cambridge cousins, two of 
whom were fellows of King’s College; and 
formed lasting friendships with some of Ins 
most promising contemporaries. He was 
very sociable^ he formed an ^ Essay’ club in 
his second term; and afterwards a small club 
of which J ohii Allen (afterwards archdeacon), 
Ilobert Hindea Groome [q. v.], and WUUdhj 
Hepworth Thompson Iq, v,] (afterwards 
master of Trinit}^) were members. Other 
lifelong friendships were with William, 
Henry Brookfield [q.v.], Edward FitzGerald, 
John Mitchell Kemble, A. W. Kinglake, 
Monckton Milnes, Spedding, Tennyson, and 
Venables. He was fond of literary talk, 
expatiated upon the merits of Fielding, read 
Shelley, and could sing a good song. lie 
also contributed to the SSnob: a literary 
and scientific journal not conducted by 
members of the University,’ which lasted 
through the May term of 1829. ^Snob’ 
appears to liave been then used for towns- 
men as opposed to gownsmen. In this 
appeared ‘Timbuctoo,’amock poem upon the 
subject of that year, for which Tennyson won 
thepriz(»; MJenevievo’ (which he mentions 
in u letter), and other trifles. Thackeray 
was bound to attend the lectures of Fry me, 
his cousin’shusbaiid, upon political economy. 
He adorned the syllabus with pen-and-ink 
drawings, but }iis opinion of t bo lectures is not 
recorded. He spoke at the Union with little 
success, and was much interosted by Shelley, 
who seems to have been then a frequent 
topic of discussion. Thackeray was attracted 
by the ])oetry but repelled by the principles, 
lie was at tiiis time an ardent opponent of 
catholic emancipation. 

He found Cambridge more agreeable but 
not more profitable than the f/hartorhouse. 
He had learnt ‘ expensive habits,’ and in his 
second year appears to have fallen into some 
of the errors 01 I’endennis. He spent jiart 
of the long vacation of 1829 in Paris studying 
French and German, and left at the end of 
the Easter term 1 830. 1.1 is rooms were on 

the ground floor of the staircase between the 
chapel and the gate.way of the great court, 
where, as he remarks to his mother, it will 
be said hereafter that Newton and Thackeray 
both lived. He left, as he said at the time, 
because he felt that he was wasting time 
upon studies which, without more success 
than was possible to him, would be of no use 
in later lite. He inherited a fortune which 
has been variously stated at 20 , 000 /., or 600/, 
a year, from his father. His relations wished 
him to go to the bar j but he disliked the pro- 
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fession from the first, am I resolved to finish 
his education })y travelling'. He in 1830 
went by < iodesberg and Cologne, where ho 
made some stay, to Weimar, There he 
spent some months. irt3 was delighted by 
the homely and friendly ways of the little 
German conrt, which afterwards suggested 
* PumpernickelV and was made welcome in 
all the socialities of the place. He had never 
been in a society ‘ more simple, charitable, 
courteops, gentlemanlike/ He was intro- 
duced to Goethe, whom he long afterwards 
described in a letter published in Lewes’s 
‘Life of Goethe’ (reprinted in ‘ Works,’ vol. 
XXV.) tie delighted then, as afterwards, in 
drawing caricatures to amuse children, and 
was flattered by hearing that the great man 
had looked at them., lie seems to have pre- 
ferred the poetry of Schiller, whoso ‘ religion 
and morals,’ as he observes, ‘ were unexcep- 
tionable,’ and who was * by far the favourite ’ 
at Weimar. Tie translated some of Schiller’s 
and other German poems, and thought of 
making a hook about German maimers and 
customs. He did not, however, become a 
profound student of the literature. His 
studies at Weimar had been carried on b} 

‘ lying on a sofa, reading novels, and dreaim 
iug ; ’ but he began to think of the future 
and, after some thoughts of diplomacy, re 
solved to bo called to the bar. He read « 
little civil law, wliich he did not find ‘ muc 
to his taste.’ Ho returned to England i 
1831, entered the Middle Temple, and in 
November was settled in chambers in Hare 
Court. 

The ^preparatory education’ of lawyers 
struck him as ‘ one of the most cold-blooded, 
prejudiced pieces of invention that ever a 
man was slave to.’ He read with Mr. 
Taprell, studied his Cliitty, and relieved 
himself by occasional visits to the theatres 
and a trip to his old friends at Cambridge. 
He became intimate with Charles Jluller 
q.v.], who, though he had graduated a 
ittle before, was known to the later Cam- 
bridge set; and, after the passage of the 
He form Bill, went to Liskeard to help in 
Bnller’s canvass for the following election. 
Ho then spent some time in Paris ; and soon 
after his return finally gave up a profession 
which seems to have been always distasteful. 
He had formed an acquaintance with Maginn 
in 1 832 {^Diavy^ in Mrs. llitchie’s possession). 
F. S. Mahony (‘ Father Prout ’) told Blan- 
chard Jerrold that ho had given tlie intro- 
duction, This is irreconcilable with the 
dates of Mahony ’s life in London. Mahony 
further said that Thackeray paid 5(X)Z. to 
Maginii to edit a new magazine — a statement 
■which, though clearly erroneous, probably 


■efers to some real transaction (B. Jorrold’s 
Father Prout ’ in JJelyravia for July 1868), 
[n any case Thackeray was mixing in literary 
circles and trying to get publishers for his 
mricatures. A paper had been started on 
) Jan. 1833 called the ‘National Standard 
and Journal of Literature, Science, Music, 
Theatricals, and the Fine Arts/ Thackeray 
is said (Vizbtelly, i. 235) to have bought 
this from F. W. N. Bayley [q. v.J At aw 
rate, he became editor and proprietor. Bfe 
went, to Paris, whence he wrote letters to 
jhe ‘Standard’ (end of June to August) 
and collected materials for articles. He 
turned to look after the paper about Novem- 
ber, and at the end of the year reports that 
he has lost about 200/. upon it, and that at 
this rate he will be ruined before it has 
made a success. Thackeray tells his mother 
at the same time that he ought to * thank 
heaven ’ for making him a poor man, as he 
will be ‘ much happier ’ — presumably as 
having to work harder. The last number 
of the ‘ Standard ’ appeared on 1 Fob. 1834 . 
The loss to Thackeray was clearly not suffi- 
cient to explain the change in lus position, 
nor are the circumstances now ascertainable. 
A good deal of money was lost at one time 
by the failure of an Indian bank, and pro- 
bably by other investments for which his 
stepfather was more or less responsible. 
Thackeray Iiad spent too much at Cambridge, 
and was led into occasional gambling. He 
told Sir Theodore Martin that his story of 
Deuccace (in the ‘ Yellowplush Papers’) re- 
presented an adventure of liis own. ‘ I 
have not seen that man,’ he said, pointing 
to a gambler at Spa, ‘ since he drove me 
down in his cabriolet to my bankers in the 
:ity, where I sold out my patrimony and 
landed it over to him/ lie added that the 
sum was lost at ecarte, and amounted to 
1,500/. (Mkrivalb and Marzials, p. 230). 
This story, which is clearly authentic, must 
refer to this period. In any case, Thacke- 
ray had now to work for his bread. He 
made up his mind that he could draw better 
than he could do anything else, and deter- 
mined to qualify himself as an artist and 
to study in Paris, ‘ Three years’ appren- 
ticeship ’ would be necessary. He accord- 
ingly settled at Paris in 1834, His aunt 
(Mrs, Ritchie) was living there, and his 
maternal grandmother accompanied him 
thither in October and made a home for 
him. The Smyths about the same time 
left Devonshire for London (some con- 
fusion as to dates has been caused by the 
accidental fusion of two letters into one in 
the ‘Memorials,’ p.,361). He worked in 
an atelier (probably that of Gros ; Haunts 
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and Homes, p. 9), and afterwards copied 

S ictures industriously at the Louvre (see 
fay ward’sar tide in Edinburgh lieview, J anu- 
ary 1848). lie never acquired any great 
technical skill as a draughtsman, but he 
always delighted in the art. The effort of 
preparing his drawings tor engraving wearied 
him, and partly accounts for the inferiority 
of his illustrations to th(^ original sketches 
{^Orphan of Phniico, As it is, they 

have the rare interest of being interpreta- 
tions by an iiutUor of his own conceptions, 
though interpretations in an imperfectly 
known langiuige. 

It is probalde that Thackeray was at the 
same time making some literary experiments. 
In .lanuary ISIlo ho appears as one of the 
* Fraserians ’ in the ])icture by Maclise issued 
with the ‘Fraser’ of that month. The only 
article before that time which has been con- 
]ecturally assigned to him is the story of 
‘ Elizabeth llrowiirigge,’ a burlesque of Bul- 
wer’s ‘ Eugene Aram,’ in the numbers for 
August and September IH:32. If really by 
him, as is most probable, it shows that his 
skill in the art of burlesquing was as yet 
very imperfectly developed. lie was for some 
years desirous of an artistic career, and in 
i8;5(5 he applied to Dickens (speech at the 
Academy dinner of 1858) to be employed in 
illustrating the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ as suc- 
cessor to llobert Seymour [q. v.], who died 
20 April 18.36. Ileiirv Reeve speaks of him 
ill January 1830 as editing an English paper 
at I’aris in opposition to ‘ (lalignani’s Mes- 
senger,’ but of this notliing more is known; 
In the same year came out his first ])ul)lica- 
lioii, ‘ Flore et Zephyr,’ a collection of eight 
satirical drawings, ])uhlished at London and 
Paris. In 18.36 a company was formed, of 
Avhicli jMajor Smyth was chairman, in order to 
start an ultra-liberal newspaper. The price 
of the stamp u])on newspapers Avas lowered 
in the session of 1836, and tlie change was 
supposed to give a chance for the enterprise. 
All the radicals Clroto, Molesworth, Puller, 
and their friends — premised support. The 
old ‘Public l^edger’ was Imught, and, Avilh 
the new title, ‘ The Constitutional,’ prefixed, 
began to appear on 15 Sept, (the day on 
Avhicli t he duty Avas loAvered). Samuel Laman 
Blanchard [q. A'.jAvas editor, and Thackeray 
the Paris correspondent. lie Avrites that his 
stepfather had behaA^ed ‘ nobly,’ and refused 
to take any remuneration as ‘ director,’ de- 
siring only this appointment for the stepson. 
Thackeray acted in that capacity for some 
time, and wrote letters strongly attacking 
T..ouis-Philippe as the representative of re- 
trograde tendencies. Tlie ‘ Constitutional,’ 
liowever, failed, and after 1 July 1837 the 


name disappeared and the ‘ Public Leggier ^ re- 
vived in its place. The company had Itaised 
over 40,000/,, and the loss is stated at 6,000/. 
or 7,000/.— probably a Ioav estimate (Pox 
Bourne, English Newspa^ers^ ii. 96-100 j 
Andkeavs, British Journalism, p. 237). 

Meanwhile Thackeray had taken advan- 
tage of his temporary position, lie married, 
as he told his friend Synge/ Avith 400/.’ (the 
exact sum seems to have been eight guineas 
a Aveek), ‘ paid by a newspaper which failed 
six months afterwards,’ referring presumably 
to his salary from the ^ Constitutional.’ He 
was engaged early in the year to Isabella 
Cetbin Creagli Shawe of Donerailo, co. Cork, 
She Avas daughter of Colonel SlniAve, who 
had been military secretary, it is said, to the 
Marquis of Welle.sley in India. The mar- 
riage took place at the British embassy at 
Paris on 20 Aug. 1836 (see Marzials and 
Meiuvale, p. 107, for the ofRcial entry, first 
made kiioAVii by Mr. Marzials la the Athe^ 
nceuni). 

The marriage Avas so timed that Thacke- . 
ray could take up his duties as soon as the 
‘ Constitutional ’ started. The failure of f ho 
paper left him to find support by his pen, 
lie speaks in a later letter {Brookfield Cer- 
respoiidenre,'^. 36) of Avritingfor * G align an i ’ 
at ten francs a day, apparently at this time, 
lie returned, hoAvev’or, to England in 1837. 
The Smyths had left I^arkbearo some time 
before, and Avere now living at 18 Albion 
Street, AAdiore Thackeray joined them, and 
where his first daughter Avas born. Alajor 
Smyth resembled Colonel Ncwcomo in other 
qualities, and also in a Aveakness for absurd 
speculations. He wasted money in various 
directions, and the liabilities incurred by the 
‘ Constitutional ’ Avere for a long lime a source 
of anxiety. The Smyths iioav Avent to live 
at Paris, Avhile Thackeray took a house at 
J.3 Great Coram Strei^t, and laboured ener- 
getically at a varhdy of hackw^ork. He 
reviewed Carlyle’s ‘J^’rench lleAvdution ’ in 
the ‘ Time.s ’ (3 Aug. 1837). The author, as 
Carlyle report s, ^ is one Thackeray, a half- 
monstrous Cornish giant, kind of painter, 
Cambridge man, and Paris newspnjier cor- 
respondent, who is now Avriting for his life 
in London. I have seen him at the Bullera’ 
and at Sterling’s ’ (^Life in London, i, 113). 

In 1838, and aiiparently for some time 
later, he worked for the ‘ limes.’ He men- 
tions an article upon Fielding in 1840(^rooA:- 
field Correspoiidenve, p. 125). He occasion- 
ally visited Paris upon journalistic business. , 
He had some connection with the ^Morning , 
Chronicle.’ He contributed stories to the 
' N©av Monthly ’ and to some of George 
Cruikshank’s publications. He also illus- 
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trate^t- Douglas Jerrold’s^ Men of Character' 
in 1^8, and in 1840 was recommended by 
(Sir) Henry Cole [q. y.] for employment 
both as writer and artist by the anti-corn- 
law agitators. His drawings for this pur- 
pose are reproduced in Sir Henry Cole’s 
< Fifty Years of Public Work ’ (li. 143). 
His most important connection, however, 
was with ^Fraser’s Magazine.' In 1838 he 
contributed to it the ‘ Yellowplush Corre- 
spondence,’ containing the forcible incarna- 
tion of llis old friend Deiiceaco, and in 1839- 
1840 the ^ Catherine : by Ikey Solomons,’ 
following apparently the precedent of his 
favourite Fielding’s ‘ Jonathan Wild.’ The ori- 
ginal W’as the real murderess Catherine Hayes 
(1690-172G) [q. v.], whose name was iinior- 
tunately identical with that of the popular 
Irish vocalist Catherine Hayes (1825-1 SOl) 
Tq. vj A later reference to his old heroine 
in ‘Pendennis’ (the passage is in vol. ii. 
chap., vii. of the serial form, afterwards 
suppressed) produced some indignant re- 
marks in Irish papufs, which took it for an 
insult to the singer. Thackeray explained 
the facts on .12 April 1850 in a letter to the 
* Morning Chronicle ’ on ‘ Capers and An- 
chovies ’ (dated Hlarrick Club, 11 April 
1850’). A compatriot of Miss Hayes took 
lodgings about the sam e time opposite Thacke- 
rny's house in Young Street in order to in- 
flict vengeance. Iliackeray first sent for a 
policeman; but finally called upon the 
avenger, and succt?eded in making him hear 
reason (see Ttaunf^ and Homes, p. 51 ). 

For some time Tliuckeray wrote annual 
articles upon the exhibitions, the first of which 
appeared in ‘Fraser’ in 1838. According to 
FitzGerald {Bcmaiiis, i. 154), they annoyed 
one at least of the persons criticised, a circum- 
stance not unparalhded, even wlum criticism> 
as this seems to have been, is both just and 
good-natured. In one respect, unfortunately, 
he conformed too much to a practice common 
to the literary class of the time. lie ridi- 
culed the favourite butts of his allicsS with 
a personality which he afterwards regretted. 
In a preface to the ‘ Puncli ’ papers, pubr 
lished in America in 1853, ho confesses to 
his sins against Bulwer, and afterwards 
apologised to Bulwer himself. * I suppose 
we all begin by being too savage,’ he wrote to 
Hannay in 1849 ; ‘ I know one who did.’ A 
private letter of 1840 shows tluii ho con- 
sidered his satire to be ‘ good-natured.’ 

Three daughters were born about this 
time. The death of the second in infancy 
(1839) suggested a pathetic chapter in the 
‘ Hoggarty Diamond.’ After the birth of the 
third (28 May 1840) Thackeray look a trip to 
Belgium, having arranged for the publication 


of a short book of travels. He bad left hie 
wife ' nearly well,’ but returned to find her in 
a strange state of languor and mental inac- 
tivity which became gradually more pro- 
nounced. For a long time there were gleams 
of hope, Thackeray himself attended to her 
exclusively for a time. lie took her to her 
mother’s in Ireland, and afterwards to Paris, 
There she had to be placed in a maison de 
santCy Thackeray taking lodgings close by, 
and seeing her as frequently as he could. 
A year later, as he wrote to FitzGerald, then 
very intimate with him, ho thought lier ‘ all 
but well.’ He was then with her at a hydro- 
pathic establisliment in Germany, av here she 
seemed to be improving for a short time. The 
case, however, had become almost hopeless 
when in 1842 he went to Ireland. Yet he 
continued to write letters to her as late as 
1844, hoping that she might understand 
them. She had finally to be placed with 
a trustworthy attendant. She was placid 
and gentle, though unfitted for any activ'e 
duty, and with little knowledge of anything 
around her, and survived till 1892. The 
children had to be sent to the grandparents 
at Paris; the house at Great Coram Street 
w'as finally given up in 1843, and Thackeray 
for some time lived as a bachelor at 27 
Jermyu Street, 88 St. James’s Street, and 
probably elsewhere. 

His short married life had been perfectly 
happy. ^ Though my marriage was a wreck,’ 
he wrote in .1852 to his friend Synge, ‘I 
would do it over again, for behold love is 
the crown and completion of all earthly 
good.’ In spite of the agony of suspense he 
regained cheerfulness, and could write play- 
ful letters, although the frequent melancholy 
of this period may be traced in some of his 
works. Part of ‘ Vanity Fair’ was written 
in 1841 (see Orphan of Pimlico), Tie found 
relief from care in the society of his friends, 
and was a member of many clubs of various 
kinds. lie had been a member of llio Gar- 
rick Club from 1833, and in March 1840 was 
elected to the Keform Club. lie was a fre- 
quenter of ‘ Evans’s,’ described in many of his 
works, and belonged at this and later piu'iods 
to various sociable clubs of the old-fashioned 
Style, such as the Shakt\spearo, the Fielding 
(of which he was a founder), and ‘ Our (Jlub.’ 
There in the evenings he met literary com- 
rades, and gradually became known as an 
eminent member of the fraternity. Mean- 
while, as he said, although he could suit the 
magazines, he could not hit the public 
{CasselVs Magazine, new set. i. 298). 

In 1840, just before his wife’s illness, he 
had published the < Paris Sketchbook,’ using 
. some of his old material ; and in 1841 he pub- 
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lished a collection called * Oomic Tales and 
Sketches,’ which had previously appeared in 
* Fraser * and elsewhere. It does not seem 
to have attracted much notice. In Sep- 
tember of the same year the ‘History of 
Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty 
Diamond/ which had been refused by ‘Black- 
wood/ began to appear in ‘ Fraser.’ His friend 
Sterling read the first two numbers ‘ with 
extreme deliglit/ and asked what there was 
better in Fielding or Goldsmith. Thackeray, 
he added, with leisure might produce mas- 
terpieces. Tlie opinion, however, remained 
esoteric, and the ‘ Hoggarty Diamond’ was 
cut short at the editor’s request. His next 
book records a tour made in Ireland in the 
later half of 184‘i. He there made Lever’s 
acquaintance, and advised his new friend to 
try iivs fortunes in London. Lever declared 
Thackeray to be the ‘most good-natured of 
men,’ but, though grateful, could not take 
help ottered by a man who was himself 
struggling to keep his head above water 
(Fitzpxtktck, ii. 896). The ‘ Irish 

Sketchbook’ (1848), in which his experiences 
are reccjrded, is a quiet narrative of some 
interest as giving a straightforward account 
of Ireland as it appeared to an intelligent 
traveller just before the famine. A preface 
in which Thackeray pronounced himself de- 
cidedly against the English government of 
Ireland was suppressed, presumably in defe- 
rence to the fears of the publisljor. Thackeray 
would no doubt have been a home-ruler. 
In 1 840 ho tells his mother that he is ‘ not 
a chartist, only a republican/ and speaks 
strongly against aristocratic government. 
‘ Conihill to Cairo’ (1846), which in a lite- 
rary sense is very superior, records a two 
months’ tour made in the autumn of 1844, 
during which lie visited Athens, Constanti- 
nople, Jerusalem, and Cairo, The directors 
of the ‘Peninsular and Oriental Company/ 
as lie gratefully records, gave liim a free 
passage. During the same year the ‘Luck 
of Barry Lyndon/ which probably owed 
something to his Irish experiences, was coming 
out in ‘ Fraser.’ . All later critics have re- 
cognised in this book one of his most power- 
ful performances. In directness and vigour 
lie never surpassed it. At the time, how- 
ever, it was still unsuccessful, the popular 
reader of the day not liking the company of 
even an imaginary blackguard. Thackeray 
'was to obtain his first recognition^ in a dif- 
ferent capacity. 

‘ Punch’ had been started with compara- 
tively little success on 17 J uly 1 841 , Among 
the first contributors were Douglas Jerrold 
and Thackeray’s schoolfellow .Tohn Leech, 
both his friends, and be naturally tried to turn 


the new <mening to account. FitzGerald ap- 
parently ieared that this would involve a 
lowering of his literary status (22 May 18^2^4 
He began to contribute in Jane 1842, hia 
first article being the ‘ Legend of Jawbrahim 
Heraudee’ (Punchy iii. 2o4). His first e^ies, 
‘Miss Tickletoby’s Lectures on English His- 
tory/ began in June 1842. They ran for ten 
numbers, but failed to attract notice or to 
give satisfaction to the proprietors (see letter 
in SPTKLMAjfN, p. 810). Thackeray, however, 
persevered, and gradually became an "accept- 
able contributor, having in particular the 
unique advantage of being skilful both with 
pen and pencil. In the course of his con- 
nection with ‘Punch’ he contributed 880 
sketches. One of his drawings {Punch, xii. 
50) ib famous because nobody has over been 
able to see the point of it, though a rival 
paper ironically offered 500/. for an explana- 
tion. This, however, is a singular exception. 
His comic power was soon appreciated, and ajb 
Christmas 1848 he became an attendant at 
the regular dinner parties which formed 
‘ Puncli’s’ cabinet council. The first marked 
successwas‘Jearaes’s Diary/ which began in 
November 1845, and satirised the railway 
mania of tlie time. The ‘Snobs of England, 
by One of Themselves/ succeeded, beginning 
on 28 Feb. 1846, and continued for a year ; 
and after the completion of this series the 
‘Prize Novelists/ inimitably playful bur- 
lesques, began in A]>ril and continued till 
October 1847. The ‘ Snob Papers ’ were col- 
lected as the ‘Book of Snobs’ (issued from 
the ‘ Punch ’ office). Seven, chiefly political, 
were omitted, but have been added to the 
last volume of the collected works. 

q’he ‘'Snob Papers’ had a very marked 
effect, and may bo said to have made 
Thackeray famous, lie had at last found out 
how to reach the public ear. The style was 
admirable, and the freshness and vigour of 
the portrait painting undeniable. It has been 
stated (SriBLMANN, p. 819) that Thackeray 
got leave to examine the complaint books of 
several clubs in order to obtain materials 
for his description of club snobs. lie was 
speaking, in any case, upon a very familiar 
topic, and the vivacity of his sketches natu- 
rally suggested identification with particular 
individuals. These must be in any case 
doubtful, and the practice was against 
Thackeray’s artistic princixdes. Several of 
his Indian relatives are mentioned as partly 
originals of Colonel Newcome (Hunteh, 
p. 168). lie says himself that his Amelia 
represented his wife, his mother, and Mrs. 
Brookfield (Broohfield Correspondence, p. 28). 
He describes to the same correspondent; a 
self-styled Blanche Amory (ib» p. 49), Foker, 



ill f1?etx4«nnis/ is said to have Wto in somf 
de^ee a portrait — accordii^^td Mr. Jeaffire-v 
\6on, a flattering portrait—or m acquaintance. 
The resemblances can only be taken as 
.generici but a good cap fits many particular 

success of the ^ Snob Papers ’ perhaps 
,led Thackeray to insist a little too frequently 
upon a particular variety of social infirmity. 
He was occasionally accused of sharing the 
weakness which he satirised, and would playr 
fully admit that the charge was not alto- 
.gether groundless. It is much easier to 
make such statements than to test their 
truth. They indicate, however, one point 
which requires notice. Thackeray was at 
this time, as he remarks in * Philip’ (chap. 
V.), an inhabitant of ^ Bohemia,’ and enjoyed 
the humours and unconventional ways of 
the region. But he was a native of his 
own ‘ Tyburnia,’ forced into ^Bohemia’ by 
distress and there meeting many men of the 
®ludycr type who Avt^re his inferiors in re- 
finement and cultivation. Such people were 
•apt to show their ‘unconventionality’ by 
real coarstaiess, and liked to detect ‘snob- 
bishness’ ill any taste for good society. To 
wear a dress-coat was to truckle to rank and 
fashion, Thackeray, an intellectual aristo- 
crat though politically a liberal, was natu- 
rally an object of some suspicion to the 
rougher among his companions. If he ap- 
preciated refinement too keenly, no accusa- 
tion of anything like meanness lias over 
been made against him. Meanwliile it was 
characteristic of his humour that ho saw more 
strongly than any one the bad side of the 
♦society which held out to him the strongest 
temptations, and emphasised, possibly too 
mucli,its ‘ mean admiration of moan things’ 
(^Snob Papers, chap, ii.) 

Thackeray in 1848 received one proof of 
his growing fame hy the presentation of a 
silver inkstand in the shape of ‘ Ihinch’from 
eighty admirers at Edinburgh, headed by Dr. 
John Brown (1810-1882) [q. v.], afterwards 
a warm friend and appreciative critic. His 
reputation was spreading by other woito 
which distracted his energies from ‘ Punch.’ 
He continued to contribute occasionally. 
The characteristic ‘Bow Street Ballads’ in 
1848 commemorate, among other things, his 
friendship for Matthew J ames Higgins [q. v,], 
one of whose articles, ‘A Plea for Plush,’ is 
•erroneously included in the last volume of 
Thackeray’s works (Spiblmann, p. 321 n.) 
.Some final contributions appeared in 1854, 
hpt his connection ceased after 1851, in 
Which year he contributed forty-one articles 
and twelve cuts. ^ Thackeray had by this 
time other occupations which made him uu- 
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willing^ to devote much time tof joarnali^y; 
He wSte a letter in 1866 to the ptx>^ ^ 
prietors, explaining the reasons of his re- 
tirement. He was annoyed by the political 
line taken by ‘Punch’ in 1861, especially by 
denunciations of Napoleon HI, which seemed 
to him unpatriotic and dangerous to peace 
(SpiELMANJff, pp. 323-4, and the reviev^ of 
John Leech), He remained, however, on 
good terms with his old colleagues, and occa- 
sionally attended their dinners. A sentence 
in his eulogy upon Leech (1854) appeared to 
disparage the relative merits of other con- 
tributors. Thackeray gave an ‘atonement 
dinner’ at his own house, and obtained full 
forgiveness (Tkollope, p. 42; Spielmann, 
p. 87). The advantages had been reciprocal, 
and were cordially admitted on both sides. 

‘ It was a good day for himself, the journal, 
and the world when Thackeray joined 
“Punch,*” said Shirley Brooks, afterwards 
editor ; and Thackeray himself admitted that 
he ‘ owed the good chances which had lately 
befallen him to his connection with ‘ Punch’ 
(ib. pp. 308, 320). 

From 1846 to 1850 he publislied yearly a 
‘Christmas book,’ the last of Avliich, ‘The 
Kickleburys on the Khine,’ Avas attacked in 
the ‘ Times.’ Thackeray’s reply to this in a 
preface to the second edition is characteristic 
of his own view of the common tone of 
criticism at the time. Thackeray’s ‘]May 
Day Ode’ on the opening of the exhibition of 
1851 appeared in the ‘Times’ of 30 April, 
and probably implied a reconciliation Avith 
the ‘ Thunderer.’ 

Thackeray had meanAvhile made his mark 
in a higher department .of literature. His 
improving position had now enabled him to 
make a homo for liimself. In 1 840 he took 
a house at 13 Young Street, Avhither he 
brought his daughters, and soon afterwards 
received long visits from the Smyths (/yrooA:- 
Jleid Correspondence^), Inhere he wrote ‘ Vanity 
Fair.’ Dickens’s success had giA^en ])opii- 
larity to the system of publishing novels 
in monthly numbers. The first number of 
‘Vanity Fair’ appeared in .Tanuary 1847, 
and the last (a double number) in July 1848. 
It has been said that ‘ Vanity Fair ’ was re- 
fused by mauy publishers, but the state- 
ment has boon disputed (cf. V izetelly, i, 
281 &c.) He received fifty guineas a number, 
including the illustrations. The first num- 
bers were comparatively unsuccessful, and 
the. book for a time brought more fame than 
profit. Gradually it became popular, and 
before it was ended his position as one of 
the first of English novelists was generally 
recognised. On 10 Sept. 1847 Mrs. Carlyle 
wrote to her husband that the last four 
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liupalteii were ^ good indeed’ — lie * beats 

^^|(^ens out of the world.’ 

; , Heyward [q. v.]> uu old friend, 

|!sai4 recommended Thackeray to- Macvey 
-Napier in 1845 as a promising ^ Edinburgh 
He viewer: Thackeray had accordin^y 

; written an article upon N. P, Willis’s 

* Dashes at Life/ which Napier mangled and 
Jeffrey condemned (Napier Correspondence f 
498, o0() ; Hmjtvard Correspondence, i. 105). 
Hayward now reviewed tlie early numbers 
of ^Vanity Fair’ in the ^Edinburgh’ for 
January 1848. It is warmly praised as 

* immeasurnbly superior ’ to all his known 
works. Iklward FitzGerald speaks of its 
success a little later, and says that Thackeray 
has become a great man and goes to Holland 
House. Monckton Milnes writes (19 May) 
that Thackeray is ‘winning great social 
success, dining at the Academy with Sir 
Ivohert Peel/ and so forth. >[ilnes was 
through life a very close friend ; lie had been 
with Thackeray to see the second funeral of 
Naprileou, and had accompanied him ‘ to see 
a man lianged ’ (an expedition described hy 
Thackeray in Fraser's Maf/, August 1S40). 
He tried to obtain a London magistracy for 
Thackeray in 1849. It was probably with 
a view to such an appointment, in which he 
would have succeeded Fielding, that Thacke- 
ray was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple on 20 May 1848. As, liowever, a. 
magistrate had to’ be a barrister of seven 
years’ standing, the suggestion came to 
nothing (Wemyss Keei), Moncktoii Milnes, 
i. 427). Trollope says (p. 34) that in 1848 
Lord Clanricanle, then postmaster-general, 
proposed to make him assistant secretary at 
the post otlice, but had to withdraw an offer 
‘which would have been unjust to the regu- 
lar staff. Thackeray, in any case, had be- 
come famous outsiae of fasuioiiable circles. 
In those days youthful critics divided 
themselves into two camps of Dickens and 
Thackeray worshippers. Both wore popular 
authors of periodical publications, but other- 
wise a ‘comparison’ was as absurd as most 
comparisons of disparate qualities. As a 
matter of fact, Dickens had an incomparably 
larger circulation, as was natural to one who 
appealed to a wider audience. Tliackeray 
had as many or possibly more adherents 
among the more cultivated critics; hut for 
some years the two reigned supreme among 
novelists. Among Thackeray’s warmest ad- 
mirers was Miss Bronte, who had pub- 
lished ‘Jane Eyre’ anonymously. The 
second edition was dedicated in verjr enthu- 
siastic terms to the ‘ Satirist of Vanity Fair.’ 
He was compared to a Hebrew prophet, and 
said to ‘ resemble Fielding as an eagle does 


a vulture.’ An absurd story to tbe^qffect 
that Miss Bronte was represent^^^jr B^y 
Sharp and Thackeray by- Mr.^^^s^^ 
became current, and was mMtionedaeti0m|Iy 
in a review of ‘ Vanity Fair’- ih the f.QjSiartr 
terly ’ for January 1849, Miss BrpntejftPifm^ 
to London in June 1860, and was intro- 
duced to her hero. She met him at her 
ublisher’s house, and dined at his house on 
2 June. Miss Bronte’s genius did not in- 
clude a sense of humour, aiid she rebuked 
Thackeray for some ‘errors of doctrine/ 
which he defended by ‘ worse excuses.’ 
They were, however, on excellent terms, 
though the dinner to which he invited her 
turned out to be so oppressively dull that 
Thackeray sneaked off to his club prema- 
turely (Mrs. Ritchie, Chapters, kc,, p. 62). 
She attended one of his lectures in 1851, and, 
though a little scandalised b^‘ some of his 
views, cordially admired his great qualities. 

‘Vanity I^air’ w^as succeeded by ‘ Pen- 
dennis,’ tlie first number of which appeared 
in Novcmb(ir 1848. 14ie book has more 
autobiography than any of the novels, and 
clearly embodies the experience of Thacke- 
ray’s early life so fully that it must be also 
pointed out that no stress must be laid upon 
particular facts. Nor is it safe to identify 
any of the characters with originals, though 
Captain Shan don has been generally taken 
to represent ]Maginn; and Mrs. Carlyle 
gives a lively account in January 1851 of a 
young Ikdy whom she supposed to be tlie 
original of Blanche Amory (Memorials, ii. 
1 43-7). When accused of ‘ fostering a bane- 
ful prejudice against literary men,’ Tliackeray 
defended himself in a letter to the ‘ Morning 
Chronicle’ of 12 Jan. 1 850, and stated that he 
liad seen the bookseller from wliom Bludyer 
robbed and bad taken money ‘ from a noble 
brother man of letters to some one not unlike 
Captain Shandon in prison’ (Hannay says 
that it is ‘ certa.in ’ that he gave Maginn 
500/.) The state of Thackeray’s finances 
up to Maginn’s death (1842) seems to make 
this impossible, though the statement (see 
above) made by Father Prout suggests that 
on some pretext Maginn may have obtained 
such a sum from Thackeray, Anyway the 
book is a transcript fr,om real life, and shows 
perhaps as much power as ‘ Vanity Fair,’ with 
less satirical intensity. A severe illness at 
the end of 1849 interrupted the appearance 
of ‘ Pendennis/ which was not concluded till 
December 1850. The book is . dedicated to 
Dr. John Elliotson [q. v.l, who would ‘ take 
no other fee but thanks,’ apd to wh^e 
attendance he ascribed his recovery. 

On 25 Feb. 1851 Thackeray was elected 
member of the Athenaeum Club by the com- 
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‘ xaitt 00 ; An attempt to elect him in 1860 
^ bLod defeated by the opposition of one 
Mabaulay^ Oroker^ Dean Milman^ 
vand tiord Mahon had supported his claims 
; {^(i^imril Oorresp^ 1 120). He was 
been said, ^blackballed*' He 
henceforward a familiar figure at the 
club. The illness of 1849 appears to have 
left perinanent effects. He was afterwards 
liable to attacks which caused much suffer- 
ing. Meanwhile, although he was now 
making a good income, he was anxious to 
rovide^for his children and recover what 
e had lost in his youth. He resolved to 
try his hand at lecturing, following a pre- 
cedent already set by such predecessors as 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, and Cirlyle. He gave a 
course of six lectures upon the ‘ English Hu- 
morists ' at Willis’s liooms from 22 May 
to 3 J uly 1851 . The first (on Swift), though 
attended by many friends, including Carlyle, 
.Kinglake, Halhim, JMacaulay, and Milman, 
seemed to him to be a failure (ib. i. 119, where 
1847 must be a misprint for 1861 ; C. Fox, 
MemorieUf^c,, 1882, ii. 171). The lectures 
soon became popular, as they deserved to be. 
Thackeray was not given to minute research, 
and his facts and dates require some correc- 
tion. Hut his delicate appreciation of the 
congenial writers and the finish of his style 
give the lectures a permanent place in cri- 
ticism. ITis ^ light-in-hand manner,’ as Mot- 
ley remarked of a later course, ‘ suits well 
the delicate liovering rather than super- 
ficial style of his composition.’ Without the 
slightest attempt at rhetorical effect his deli- 
very did full justice to the peculiar merits of 
his own Avriting. The lectures had appa- 
rently been prepared with a view to an en- 
gagement in America {Uroohjicld Corre- 
spondence ^ p. 118, where the date should be 
early in ifel, not 1850). Before starting 
he published ^ iOsmond,’ of which FitzGerald 
says (2 June 1862) that ‘it was finished 
last Saturday.’ The book shows even more 
than the lectures how thoroughly he had im- 
bibed the spirit of the Queen Anno writers. 
His style had reached its highest perfection, 
and the tenderness of the feeling has Avon 
perhaps more admirers for this book t han for 
the more powerful and sterner performances 
of the earlier period. The manuscript, now 
in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

• shoAVS that it was A^ritten with very foAv cor- 
rections, and* in great part dictated to his 
eldest daughter and INfr. Crowe. Earlier 
manuscripts show much more alteration, and 
tdie clearly obtained a completer mastery of 
his tools by long practice. He took, how- 
ever, much pains to get correct statements 
of fact, and read for that purpose at the 


libraries of the British Museum and thi 
Athensaum ( With Thack&rayf in JirndnCfi 
pp. 1-^). The book hod a good sale froih 
first, although the contrary has been staie.^ 
For the first edition of ^Esmond ’Thaekeraj 
received 1,200/. It Was published by Mes$^ 
Smith & Elder, and the arrangement wa€ 
made with him by Mr. George Smith 6f that 
firm, who became a warm friend for the rest 
of his life (Mbs. Ritchie, Chapters^ p. 30). 

On 30 Oct. 1862 Thackeray sailed for Bos- 
ton, U.S.A., in company with Clough aild 
J. R. Lowell. He lectured at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia (where ho formed a 
friendship with W. B. Reed, who has de- 
scribed their intercourse), Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, Charleston, and Savannah. He was 
received with the characteristic, hospitality 
of Americans, and was thoroughly pleased 
Avith the people, making many friends in the 
southern as Avell as in the northern states — 
a circumstance Avhich probably affected his 
sympathies during the subsequent civil war. 
He I'eturned in the spring of 1H53 Avith 
about 2,500/. 8oon after his return he stayed 
three Aveeks in London, and, after spending 
a month Avith the Smyths, went with his 
children to Switzerland. There, as he says 
( The NewcomeSy last chapter), he strayed into 
a wood near Berne, where the story "of ‘ The 
Nowcomes ’ Avas ^ revealed to him somehow.’ 
The story, like those of liis other longer 
novels, is rather a wide section of family 
history than a definite ^ plot.’ The rather 
complicated action gives room for a good 
deal of nutobiogi’apliieal matter ; and Colonel 
Newcome is undoubtedly drawn lo a great 
degree from his stepfather. For ‘ The New- 
comes ’ ho apparently received 4,000/. It 
Avas again published in numbers, and Avas 
illustrated by bis friend Ilicbard I >oyle [q. v.T, 
who had also illustrated ‘Rebecca and 
KoAvena ’ (1860). Th ackeray Avas noAv living 
at 36 Onslow Square, to AAdiich he had moved 
from Young Street in 1868. At Christmas 
1853 Thackeray Avent with his daughters to 
Rome. There, to amuse some cliildren, he 
made the drawings Avhich gradually ex- 
panded into the deligiitful burlesque of ‘The 
‘ Rose and the Ring,’ published Avith great 
success in 1864. lie suffered also from a 
Roman fever, from which, if not from the 
previous illness of 1849, dated a series of 
attacks causing much suffering and depres- 
sion. The last number of ‘ The Newcomes ’ 
y>peared in August 1856, and in October 
Thackeray started for a second lecturing 
tour in the United States. Sixty of his 
friends gave him a fivrewell dinner (11 Oct.), 
at which Dickens took the chair. The sub- 
ject of this new series was ‘ The Four 
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Georges/ Ov^er-scrupulous Britons com- 
plained of him for laying bare the weaknesses 
of our moiuirchs to Americans, who were 
already not i)i-v^(lisposed in their favour. 
The Georges, liowevcr, had been dead for 
some time. On this occasion his tour ex- 
tended as far ns New Orleans. An atttnnpt 
on his i*eturn jonrney to reproduce the ‘ Eng- 
lish Humorists ' in Philadeljdiia failed ow- 
ing to the lateness of the season, Thacke- 
ray said that he could not bear to see the 
‘ sad, pale-faced young man ’ who had lost 
money by undertaking the speculation, and 
left behind him a sum to replace what had 
been lost. He returned to England in April 
1856, The hectares upon the Georges were 
repeated at various places in England and 
Scotland, lie received from thirty to fifty 
guineas a lecture (Pollock, lte7nini8cencoSj 
ii. 57). Altliough they liave hardly the 
charm of the more sympathetic accounts of 
the ‘ humorists,’ they show the same (quali- 
ties of style, and obtained general it not 
equal popularity. 

Thackt*ray’s hard struggle, which had 
brouglit fame and social success, had also en- 
abled him to form a happier home. Ilis chil- 
dren had lived with him from 1846; but 
while th(*y were in infancy the house witliout 
a misliM'ss was naturally grave and q^uiet. 
Thackeray liad tlie strongest love of all 
children, and was a most alfectionate father 
to his own. He did all that he could to 
make their lives bright. He took them to 
plays and concerts, or for long drives into 
the country, or children’s parties at the 
Dickenses’ and elsewliere. They became 
known to his friends, grew up to be on the 
most easy terms with him, and gave him a 
happy domestic circle. About 1853 he re- 
ceived as an inmate of his household Amy 
Crowe, tl\(i daughter of Eyre Evans Crowe 

.V.]. who had been a warm friend at Paris. 
She b ecame a sisiter to his daugliters, and in 
1862 married 1ms cousin, now Colonel Ed- 
ward Talbot Thack(?ray, V.C. His old college 
friend Brookfield was now settled as a clergy- 
man in London, and had married a very 
charming wife. The published correspon- 
dence shows how much value Thackeray at- 
tached to this intimacy. Another dear friend 
was John Leech, to whom he was specially 
attached. He was also intimate with llichard 
Doyle and other distinguished artists, in- 
cluding Landseer and Mr. G. F. Watts. 
Another friend was Henry Thbby Prinsep 
[q. v.], wlio lived in later years at Little Hol- 
land House, which became the centre of a de- 
lightful social circle. Herman Merivale [q. v.] 
and his family, the Theodore Martins, the 
Coles and the i8ynges,^ were other friends 


of whose relation to him some notice is- 
given in the last cliax>ter of Mr. Meri vale's 
memoir. Thackeray was specially to 

tlie younger members of his friends’ families. 
He considered it to be a duty to Hip' 
schoolboys, and delighted in giving them 
liolidays at the play. His old friendships 
with Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton), 
Venables, Kiiiglake, and many other well- 
known men were kept up both at his clubs 
and at various social meetings. The Car- 
lyles were always friendly, in spite of Car- 
lyle’s severe views of a novelist’s-vocation. 
Thackeray’s time, however, was much taken 
up by lecturing and by frequent trips to the 
continent or various country places in search 
of relaxation. His health was far from 
strong. On 11 Nov. 1854 he wrote to Peed 
that he had been prevented from finishing 
‘ The Newcomes ’ by a severe lit of ^ spasms,' 
of which he had liad about a dozen in the 
year. This decline of health is probably to 
be traced in the comparative want of vigour 
of his next writings. 

In July 1857 Thackeray stood for the city 
of Oxford, the member, Charles Neate (1800— 
1879) [q.v.], having been unseated on petition, 
Thaciieray was always a decided liberal in 
politics, though never much iiit(!rested in 
active agitation. He j^romisc^d 1 o vote for the 
ballot in extension ot the sail rage, and was 
ready to accept triennial parliaments. His 
opponent. was Mr. Edward (afterwards Vis- 
j count) Cardwell [(J.v.], who had lost the H(mt at 
I the previous election for opposing Palmtirston 
on the Chinese question. Tiiackeray seems to 
have done better as a speaker than might 
have been expected, and Cardwell only won 
(21 July) by a narrow majority — 1,085 to 
\ ,01 8. Thackeray had fought t J i e (contest w ith 
good temper and courtesy. ^ I will retire,’ ho 
said in a farewell speech, Hnd take m.y 
place at my desk, and leave to Mr. Cardwell 
a business which I am sure he understands 
better than I do.’ ^ The Virginians/ the 
firstfriiits of this resolution, . came out in 
monthly numbers from November 1857 to 
October 1859. It embodied a few of his 
American recollections (see Heed’s ILciud 
Irmnemor')^ and continued with less than 
The old force the history of the Esmond 
family. A careful account of the gonealo- 
logies in Thackeray’s novels is given by Mr. 
E. C. K. Gonner in 'Time’ for 1889 (pp. 
601, 603). Thackeray told Motley that he 
contemplated a grand novel of the period pf 
Henry V, in which the ancestors of all hia 
imaginary families should be assembled. 
mentions this scheme in a letter to Fitz- 
Gerald in 1841. He had read many of the 
chronicles of the period, though it may be 
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‘ doubted -whether he would have been as 
much at home with Henry as with Queen 
Anne. 

In June 1858 Edmund Yates [q. v,] pub- 
lished in a paper called ^ Town Talk ’ a ])er- 
' sonal description of Thackeray, marked, as 
the author afterwards allowed, by ‘ silliness 
and bad taste.’ Thackeray considered it to 
be also ‘ slanderous and untruo,’ and wrote to 
Yatessayingso in the plainest terms. Yates, in 
answer, refused to accept Thackeray’s account 
of the article or to make any apology. Thacke- 
ray then laid the matter before the committee 
of the Garrick Club, Of which both he and 
Yates were members, on the ground that 
Yates’s knowledge was only derived from 
meetings at the club. A general meeting of 
the club in July passed resolutions calling 
upon Vates to apologise under penalty of 
further action. Dickens warmly look Yates’s 
part, Yates afterwards dis])uted the legality 
of the club’s act ion, and counsel’s opinion was 
taken on both sides. In November Dickens 
offered to act as Yates’s friend in a con- 
ference with ’a representative of Thackeray 
with a view to arranging ‘some quiet ac- 
commodat ion.’ Thackeray replied that he had 
left the matter in the hands of the com- 
mittee. Nothing came of this. Yates had 
to leave the cliil), and lie afterwards dropped 
the legal proceedings on the ground of their 
costliness. 

Thackeray’s disgust will he intelligible to 
every one who holds that journalism is de- 
graded by such personalities. lie would 
have been fully justified in breaking off in- 
tercourse witli a man wlio had violated the 
tacit code under which gentlemen associate. 
He was, however, stung by his excessive 
sensibility into injudicious action. Yates, in 
a letter suppressed by Dickens’s advice, had 
at first retorted that Thackeray in his youth 
had been equally impertinent to Bulwer and 
Lardner, and liad caricatured members of 
the club in some of his fictitious characters. 
Thackeray’s regrettable freedoms did not 
really constitute a parallel offence. Data 
recollection of his own errors might have 
suggested less vehement action. There was. 
clearly much ground for Dickens’s argument 
that the club had properly no right to in- 
terfere in the matter. The most unfortu- 
nate result was an alienation between the 
two great novelists. Thackeray was no 
doubt irritated at Dickens’s support of 
Yates, though it is impossible to accept Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s view that jealousy of Dickens 
#vasat the bottom of this miserable affair. 
An alienation between the two lasted till 
they accidentally" met at the Athenfeum a 
* few days before Thackeray’s death and spon- 


taneously shook hands. Though they had 
always been on terms of courtesy, they were 
never much attracted by each other perso- 
nally. Dickens did not care for Thackeray’s 
later work. Thackeray, on tlie other hand- 
though making certain reserves, expressed 
tile highest admiration of Dickens’s work 
both in private and pUblic, and recopiised 
ungrudgingly the great merits w^hich jus- 
tified Dickens’s wider popularity (see o.g. 
the ^ Christmas Carol ’ in a ‘ Box of Novels,’ 
Works, XXV. 73, and Brookfield Correspond 
dence, p. 68). 

Thackeray’s established reputation was 
soon afterwards recognised by a new posi- 
tion. Afessrs. Smith & Elder started the 
‘ Cornhill Magazine ’ in January 1860. With 
^Macmillan’s Magazine,’ begun in the pre- 
vious month, it set the new fashion of sliillir|g 
magazines. The ^Cornhill’ was illustrated, 
and attracted many of the rising artists of 
the day. Thackeray’s editorship gave it pres- 
tige, and the* first numbers had a sale of OA'er 
a hundred thousand. His acquaint aiico with 
all men of literary mark enabled liim to en- 
list some distinguished contributors ,* Tenny- 
son among others, wliose ^ I’itlioniis’ first 
appeared in the second number. One of the 
first contributors was Anthony Trollope, to 
whom Thackeray had made early applica- 
tion. ^ Justice compelled ’ Trollope to say 
that Thackeray was ‘not a good editor.* One 
reason was that, as he admitted in hia 
‘Thorns in a Cushion,’ he was too tender- 
hearted. He was pained by the necessity of 
rejecting articles from poor authors who had 
no claim but poverty, and by having to re- 
fuse his friends — such as Airs. Browning and 
Trollope himself — from deference to absurd' 
public prejudices. An editor no doubt re- 
quires on occasion thickness of skin if not 
hardness of heart. Trollope, however, makes 
the mox'e serious complaint that Thackeray 
was unmethodical and given to procrastina- 
tion. As a criticism of Thackeray’s methods 
of writing, tliisof course tells chiefly against 
the critic. Trollope’s amusing belief ih the 
virtues of what he calls ‘elbow-grease^ is 
characteristic of his own methods of pro- 
duction, But an editor is certainly bound" 
to be businesslike, and Thackeray no doubt 
had shortcomings in that direction. Alanu- 
scripts were not considered with all desirable 
punctuality and despatch. His health made 
the labour trying ; and in April 1862 he re- 
tired from the editorship, though continuing 
to contribute up to the last. His last novels 
appeared in the magazine, ^ Level the Wi- 
dower ’ came out fropi January to June 1860, 
and was a rewriting of a play called ‘ The 
Wolves and the Lamb/ which had been 
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written in 1854 and refused at a tln^atre. 
The * Adventures of Philip ' follo\ved from j 
January 1801 till August 1802, continuing 
the early ‘ Shabby-Genteel Story,’ and again 
containing much autobiographical material. 
Xn these, as in the ^ Virginians,’ it is generally 
i^qught that the vigour shown in their pre- 
^i^C^sors has declined, and that the tendency 
Wdiscursire moralising has been too much 
indulged. ^ Denis Duval,’ on the other hand, 
of which only a part had been written at his 
death, gave great promise of a return to 
the old standard, llis most characteristic 
contributions, however, were the ‘ Round- 
about Papers,’ wdiich began in the first num- 
ber, and are writtcm with the ease of con- 
summate mastery of style. They are models 
of the essay w'lucli, without aiming at pro- 
fundity, givt's the charm of playful and tender 
conversation of a great writer. 

In 1801 Thackeray built a house at 2 Palace 
Green, Kensington, upon which is now 
placed the commemorative tablet of the 
Society of Arts. It is a red-brick house in 
the style of tlie Queen Anne period, to wdiicli 
he was so much attached ; and was tlien, as 
he told au American friend, the ^ only one of 
its kind' in London (Stoudari), p. 100). 
The * hotiPf'-warniing’ took place on 24 and 
25 Feb. 1S(i2, w' lieu ^ The Wolves and the 
Lamb ’ waspf'rformed by amat enrs. Tliackeray 
himst'lf only appoar(‘d at the end as a clerical 
father to say in pantomime ‘Bless you', iriy 
children!’ ( Merivule in Temple Baf% June 
1888). Ilis frifiTids thought that the lionse 
was too large for his means; but he explained 
that it would be, ns in fact it turned out to 
be, a good investment for Jiis children. Ills 
income from the ‘Coriihill Magazine’ alone 
was al)out 4,000/. a year. Thackeray had ap- 
pearcal for some time to he olderthan he really 
was, an olHu*t partly due per]ia])s to his hair, 
originally black, having become ]}erfoctly 
white. Tlis friends, however, had seen a 
change, and various passages in his letters 
show that lie thought of himself as an old 
man and considered his life to be precarious. 
Ill Decemher 1 863he Avusun'well,bnt attended 
the funeral of a relative, Lady Ilodd, on tlie 
21. St. Feeling ill on the 23rd with one of his 
old attacks, lu^ retired at an early hour, and 
next morning was found dead, the final cause 
being an efiusion into the brain. Few deaths 
■were receiA ed with more general expressions 
of sorrow, lie was buried at Kensal Green on 
30 Dec., where his mother, who died a year 
later, is also buried. A subscription, first 
suggested by Shirley Brooks, provided for a 
bust by lyiarochetti in Westminster Abbey. 
Thackeray left two daughters: Anne Isabella, 
now Mrs. Kichmoud Ritchie ; and Harriet 


Marian, who in ]8(>7 married Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, and died 28 Nov. 1875, 

Nothing need be said here of Thackeray’s 
place in English literature, which is dis- 
cussed by all the critics. In any case, he is 
one of the most characteristic writers of the 
first half of the Victorian period. His 
sonal character is indicated by his life, ‘ Hs * 
had many fine qualities,’ wrote Carlylib to 
Moncktou Milnes upoii liis death ; ^ no guile 
or malice against any mortal; a big mass of a 
soul, but not strong in proportion; a beauti- 
ful vein of genius lay struggling about him — 
Poor Thackeray, adieu, adieu ! ’ Thackeray’s 
weakness meant the excess of sensibility of 
a strongly artistic temperament, which in bis 
youth led him into extravagance and too 
easy comxdiance with the follies of young 
men of his class. In later years it produced 
some foibles, the more visible to his con- 
temporaries because he seems to have been 
at once singularly frank in revealing his 
feelings to congenial friends, and reticent 
or sarcastic to less congenial strangers. 
His constitutional indolence and lliti ironical 
vi(*.w of life which made him a liiiniorlst 
dis(|ualified.liim from being a pro])het after 
the fashion of Carlyle. 4'ho author of ^ a 
novel witliout a hero’ was not a Giero- 
worshipptu*.’ But the estimate of his moral 
and intellectual forct* will bo ineroa.sod by 
ti fair view of his life. If naturally in- 
dolent, ho w’orked most energetically and 
under mosV trying conditions through many 
years full ^of sorrow and discouragement. 
The loss of his fortune and the ruin of his 
doine.stic happiness stimulated him to sus- 
tained and vigorous ellbrt.s. Ho w^^rked, ns 
he w’as bound to w^ork, for money, and took 
his place frankly as a literary drudge. Ho 
slowly forced liis way to the front, helping 
his comrades liberally whenever occasion 
ofiered. Trolloiie only confirms the general 
testimony by a story of his naidy generosity 
(Tuollope, p. 60). He kept all his old 
friends ; he was most afiectionnte to his mother, 
and made a homo for her in later year.s ; and 
he was the tenderest and most devoted of 
fathers. His ‘ social success ’ never distracted 
him from his home duties, and he found his 
chief happiness in his .domestic aflections. 
The superficial weakness might appear in 
society, and a man with so keen an eye for 
the -weaknesses of others naturally roused 
some resentment. But the moral upon which 
Tliackeray loved to insi.st in his w^ritings 
gives also the secret wliich ennobled his life. 
A contemplation of the ordinary ambitiofis 
led him to emphasise the ‘ vanity of vanities,* 
and his keen perception of human weaknesses 
showed him the seamy side of much that 
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passes for heroic. But to him the really 
valuable element of life was iu the simple 
aiid tender affections which do not flourish 
in the world. Durin*^^ his gallant struggle 
against diiflculties ho emphasised the satiri-* 
cal vein which is embodied with his greatest 
power in ^Barry Lyndon’ and ‘ Vanity Fair/- 
As success came he could give freer play 
to Ae gentler emotions which animate ^ Es- 
mond/ Newcomes/ and the. * Round- 
about Papers/ and in which he found the 
chief happiness of his own career. 

Thackeray was 6 feet 8 inches in height. 
His head was very massive, and it is stated 
that the brain weighed 58^ ounces. His ap- 
pearance was made familiar by many carica- 
tures introduced by himself as illustrations 
of his own works and in ^ Punch.’ Portraits 
with names of proprietors are : plaster bust 
from a cast taken from life about 1825, by 
J. Devile (Mrs. Ritchie : replica in National 
l^ortrait Gallefry). Two drawings by Maclise 
dated 1832 and i 833 (Garrick Club). Another 
drawing by Maclise of about 1840 was on- 
graved from a copy made by Thackeray him- 
self for the ‘ Orphan of Pimlico.’ Painting 
by Frank Stone about 1830 (Mrs. Ritchie). 
Two chalk drawings by Samuel Laurence, 
the first in 1853, a full face, engraved iu 
1854 by Francis Hall, and a profile, reading. 
Laurence made several replicas of the last 
after Thackeray’s death, one of which is in 
the National Portrait (hillery. Laurence 
also painted a posthumous portrait for the 
Reform Club. I’ortrait of Thackeray, in his 
study at Onslow Hjij[uaro iu 1854, by E. IM. 
AV’^a^l (Mr. li. Hurst). I’ortrait by 8ir John 
Gilbert, posthumous, of Thackeray in the 
smoking-room of the Garrick Club (Garrick 
Club ; this is engraved in * Maclise’s Por- 
trait Gallery’), where is also the portrait of 
Thackeray among the ‘ Frasereans.’ A 
sketch from memory by Millais and a draw- 
ing by F. Walker—a back view of Thackeray, 
done to show the capacity of the then un- 
known artist to illustrate for the ^ Cornhill 
— ^belong to Mrs. Ritchie. The bust by 
Marochetti in Westminster Abbey is not 
thought to be satisfactory as a likeness. A 
statuette by Edgar Boehm was begun in 
1860 from two short sittings. It was finished 
after Thackeray’s death, and is considered to 
be an excellent likeness. Many copies were 
sold, and two were presented to the Garrick 
Club and the Atheneeum. A bust by Joseph 
Durham was presented to the Garrick Club 
by the artist in 1864 ; and a terra-cotta re- 
pli<!^ from the original plaster mould is in 
the National Portrait Gallery. A bust by 
L B. Williamson was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1864; and another, by Nevill 


Northey Burnard [q. v,], is in the National 
Portrait Gallery. For further details see 
article by F. G. Kitton in the ‘ Magazine of 
Art’ for July 1891. 

Thackeray’s works as independently pub- 
lished are: 1. ^ Flore et Zephyr : Ballet My- 
thologique par Th^ophile Wagstaff ’ (eight 
plates iithograpbed by E. Morton from 
sketches by Thackeray X J886. 2. * The ! 

Paris Sketchbook/ by Mr. Titmarsh, 2 vols/. 
12mO| 1840, includes <Tbe Devil’s Wager^ : 
from the ‘ National Standard,’^' Mary Ancel’* 
from the ^ New Monthly ’ (1888), the ^ T^enclu. 
Plutarch’ and ^French School of Painting’' 
from ‘ Fraser,’ 1889, and three articles from 
the ^ Corsair,’ a New York paper, 1 839. * The 
Student’s Quarter/ by J. C. Hotten, pro- 
fesses to be from ^papers not included in the 
collected writings,^ but is made up of this , 
and one other letter in the ‘ Corsair ’ (see 
Athencswrif 7, 14 Aug. 1886). 8. ^ Essay on 

the Genius of George Criiiksliauk, witli nu- 
merous illustrations of his works,’ 1 840 (re- 
printed from the * Westminster Review ’). 
4. Sketches by Spec. No. 1. ‘ Britannia pro- 
tecting the drama’ [^1840]. Facsimile by 
Axitotype Company from unique copy be- 
longing to Mr. 0. P. Johnson. 5. ‘ Comic 
Tales and Sketches, edited and illustrated 
by Mr. JMichael Angelo Titmarsli,’ 2 voLs.8vo, 
1841, contains the ‘ Yellowplusli i’apers ’ 
from ^ Fraser,’ 1838 and 1840; SSomo Passages 
in the Lite of Major Gahagan ’ from 'New 
Monthly,’ 1 838-9 ; the ‘ Professor ’ from 
‘Bentley’s Miscellany/ 1837.; the ‘ Bedford 
Row Conspiracy ’ from the ‘ New Monthly/ 
1840; and the ‘Fatal Boots’ from Cruik- 
shank’s ‘ Comic Almanack ’for 1839. 6. ‘The 
Second Funeral of Napoleon, in tJiree letters 
to Miss >Smith of London’ (re])rinted in 
‘Cornhill Magazine’ for January 1866), and 
the ‘ Chronicle of the Drum/ 16mo, 1841. 7. 
‘The Irish Sketchbook,’ 2 vols. ]2mo, 1843. 
8. ‘ Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Cairo 
by way of Lisbon, Athens, Constantinople, 
and Jerusalem, by Mr. M. A. Titmarsh,’ 
l2mo, 1846. 9. ‘Mrs. Perkins’s Ball, by 

M. A, Titmarsh,’ 4to, 1847 (Christmas, 1846). 
10, ‘ Vanity Fair ; a Novel without a Hero, 
with Illustrations by the Author,’ 1 vol. 8vo, 
.1848 (mon thly numbers from January 1847 to 
July 1848; last number double). 11. ‘The 
Book of Snobs, ’8vo, 1848; reprinted from ‘The 
Snobs of England, by One of Themselves/ 
in ‘Punch,’ 1846-7 (omitting 7 numbers). 
12. ‘ Our Street, by Mr. M. A. Titmarsh/ 
4to, 1848 (Christmas, 1847). 18. ‘ The His- 
tory of Pendennis, liis Fortunes and Misfor- 
tunes, his Friends and his Greatest Enemy, 
with Illustrations by the Author,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 
1849“60 (in monthly numbers from No- 
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vember 1848 to December 1850, last number 
double ; suspended, owing to illness, for the 
tli^ee months after September 1 849). 14. ^ Dr. 
Birch and his Young Friends, by Mr. M. A. 
^.^^tmarsh,’ 16mo, 1849 (Christmas, 1848). 
■16. ‘The History of Samuel Tit marsh and the 
’^Gteat Hoggarty Diamond ’ (from ‘ Fraser’s 
f .Magazine ’ of 1841 ), 8vo, 1849. 16. ‘ Rebecca 
::fend Rovrena: a Romance upon Romance,’ 
illustrated by R. Dojlo, 8vo, 1860 (Christ- 
inas, 1849); enlarged from ‘Proposals for 
a continuation of “ Ivanhoe ” ’ in ‘ Fraser,’ 
August and September, 1846. 17. ‘ Sketches 
after English Landscape Painters, by S. 
Marvy, with short notices by W. M. Thacke- 
ray,’ fol. 1850. 18. * The Kickleburys on the 
Rhine, by Mr. M, A. Titmarsh,’ 4to, 1850; 
2nd edit. Avith preface (5 Jan. 1851), being 
an ‘ Essay on Thunder and Small Beer,’ 
1851. 19. ‘ The History of Henry Esmond, 
Esq., a Colonel in the Service of Her 
Majesty Queen Anne, written by himself,’ 
S vols. 8vo, 1852. 20. ‘ The English Hu- 
morists of the Eighteenth Century : a series 
of lectures delivered in England, Scotland, 
and the United States of America,’ 8vo, 1 853. 
The botes Avere written by James Hannay 
(see bis Charactors, <S:c. p. 55 n.) 21 . ‘ Preface 
to a Collection of Papers from “Punch,”’ 
printed at NeAv York, 1852. 22. ‘ The Ncav- 
comes: Momoirsof a most respectable Family, 
edited by Arthur Pendennis, Esq.,’ 2 yols‘. 
8vo, 1854-5, illustrated by R.Doyh} (twenty- 
four monthly numbers from October 1853 
to August 1855). 23. ‘The Rose and the 
Ring, or the History of Prince Giglio and 
Prince Buibo : a Fireside I’antomimo for 
great and small Children, by Mr. ]\I. A. Tit- 
marsh,’ 8vo, 1 855, illustrated by the author. 
24. ‘ Miscellanies in Prose and Verse,’ 4 
vols. 8vo, ] 855, contains all t lie ‘ Comic Tales 
and Sketches ’ (except the ‘ Professor ’), the 
‘Book of Snobs ’ (1848), the ‘ Hoggarty Dia- 
mond ’ (1819), ‘Rebecca and Rowena’ 
(1850) ; also ‘ Cox’s Diary,’ from the ‘Comic 
Almanack ’ of 184*0 ; the ‘ Diary of Jearaes 
de la Pluche,’ from ‘Punch,’ 1845-6; 
‘ Sketches and Travels in London,’ from 
‘ Punch,’ 1847, and ‘Fraser’ (‘Going to see a 
‘ man hanged’), 1840; ‘Noa^oIs by Eminent 
Hands,’ from ‘ Punch,’ 1 847 ; ‘ Character 
Sketches,’ from ‘Heads of the People,’ drawn 
by Kenny‘ Meadows,’ 1840-1 ; ‘Barry Lyn- 
don,’ from ‘Fraser,’ 1844 ; ‘ Jjegend of the 
Rhine,’ from Cruikshank’s ‘Tablebook,’ 
1845 ; ‘ A little Dinner at Timmins’s,’ from 
‘Punch,’ 1 848 ; the ‘ Fitzboodle Papers,’ from 
‘Fraser,’ 1842-3; ‘ Men’s AVives,’ from ‘Fra- 
ser,’ 1843; arid ‘A Shabby-Genteel Story,' 
from ‘Fraser,’ 1840. 25, ‘ The Virginians ; 
a Tale of the last Century ’ (illustrated by 


the author), 2 a’oIs. 8vo, 1858-9 (monthly" 
numbers from Nov^ember 1857 to October 
1859). 26. ‘ Lovel the Widower,’ 8vo, 

1861, from the ‘ Cornhill Magazine,’. 1860 
(illustrated by the author)., 27. ‘The Four 
Georges,’ 1861, from Cornhill Magazine,’’ 
1860. 28. ‘The Adventures of Philip. oft 
his way through the World; sJhLOwing^yrhc^ 
robbed him, who helped him, and who p&sed 
him by,! 3 vols. 8vo, 1862, from ‘Cornhill 
Magazine,’ 1861-2 (illustratedbyF.Walker); 
29. ‘ Roundabout Papers,’ 8vo, 1863, from 
‘Cornhill Magazine,’ 1860-3. 80. ‘Denis^ 
Duval,’ 8vo, 1867, from ‘ Cornhill Magazine,” 
1864. 31. ‘The Orphan of Pimlico, and 
other Sketches, Fragments, and Drawings,, 
by W. M. Thackeray, Avith some Notes by 
A. T. Thackeray,’ 4to, 1870. 32. ‘ Etchings by 
the late W. M. Thackeray while at Cam- 
bridge,’ 1878. 33. ‘A Collection of Letters 

by W. M. Thackeray, 1847-1855 ’ (with in- 
troduction by Mrs. Brookfield), Bvo, 1887 ; 
first published in ‘ Scribner’s Magazine,’^ 
34. ‘Sultan Stork’ (from ‘Ainsworth’s Maga- 
zine,’ 1842) and ‘other stories now first col- 
lected ; to Avhieli is added the bibliography of 
Thackeray ’[by R. 11. Slu>pherd] ‘revised and 
considerably enlarged,’ 8vp, 1887. 35. ‘Loose- 
Sketches, An Eastern Adventure^,’ &c. (con- 
tributions to ‘ The Britannia ’ in 1841, and 
to ‘Punch’s Pocket-Book ’ for 1817), J.iondon, 
1894. 

The first collecti\x» or ‘ library ’ edition of 
the Avorks appeared in 22 vols. 8\"o, 1867-9 ; 
the ‘popular’ edition in 12 a^oIs. cr. 8vo,. 
1871-2 ; the ‘ cheaper illustrated edition ’ in 
24 vols. Bvo, 1877-9; the ‘ Edition de luxe ” 
in 24 vols. imp. 8vo, 1878-9; the ‘ standard’ 
edition in 26 vols, 8vo, 1883-5, and the ‘ bio- 
graphical’ edition with an introduction tO' 
each volume by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, 13* 
vols. crown 8 A"o. All thecollcctive editions in- 
clude theAvorks (Nos. 1-30) mentioned above,, 
and add ‘ The History of the next French 
Revolution,’ from ‘ Punch,’ 1 844 ; ‘ Catherine,” 
from ‘ Fraser,’ 1839-40 ; ’ ‘ Little Travels and 
Roadside Sketches,’ from ‘Fraser,’ 1844-6; 
‘ John Leech,’ from ‘ Quarterly Review,’^ 
December 1854; and ‘The Wolves and the 
Lamb ’ (first printed). ‘ Litthi Billee ’ first 
appeared as tne ‘ Three Sailors ’ in Bovan’s^ 
‘ oand and Canvas,’ 1849. A facsimile from' 
the autograph sent to Bevan is in the ‘ Au- 
tographic Mirror,’ 1 Dec. 1864, and another* 
from Shirley Brooks’s album in the ‘ Editor’s^ 
Box,’ 1880. 

The last two volumes of the ‘ standard’ edi- 
tion contain additional matter. Vol. xxv.. 
supplies most of the previously uncollected 
‘ fraser ’ articles and a lecture upon ‘ Charity 
and Humour,’ given at New York in 1862 j 
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the letter describint^- Goethe ; * Timbuctoo ’ 
from the ^Snob/ and a few trifles. Vol. 
xxvi. contains previously uncollected papers 
from* Punch/ including the suppressed ‘ Snob' 
papers; , chiefly, political. These additions are 
. als<) contained in vols.. xxv. and xxvi. added 
to edition de luxe ^ in 1886. Two vo- 
■ iumesj.with the same contents, were added 
at /the , same time to the * libraiy * and the 
^cheaper illustrated/ and one to the *popu- 
lart-^aition. The ^ pocket’ edition, 
has, a few additions, including ‘ Sultan Stork * 
(see No. 34 above), and some ^missions. 
Yol. xiii. of the * biographical’ edition will 
contain, in addition to all these miscellanea, 
the contributions to the ^ Britannia ’ in 1841 
and ‘Punch’s Pocket-Book’ for 1847, first 
reprinted in 1894 (see No. 3o above). 

The ‘Yellowplush Correspondence’ was 
reprinted from ‘ Fraser ’ at Philadelx)hia in 
1838. Some other collections were also pub- 
lished in America in 1852 and 1853, one 
volume including for the first time the ‘ Prize 
N ovelists/ the ‘ Fat Contributor/ and ‘ Travels 
in London,’ and another, ‘ Mr. Brown’s Let- 
ters,’ &c., having a preface by Thackeray 
(see above). ‘ Early and late Papers ’ (1867) 
is a collection by J. T. Fields. ‘ I/Abbayc 
do Penmarc’h ’ has been erroneously attri- 
buted to W. M. Thackeray from confusion 
with a namesake. 

Tho above includes all such writings of 
Thackeray as he thought worth preserva- 
tion ; and the last two volumes, as the pub- 
. lishers state, were intended to prevent tho 
publication of more trifles. Tho ‘ Sultan Stork ’ 
(1887) includes the doubtful ‘ Mrs. Brown- 
rigge’ from ‘F rascr’ of 1832 and some others. 
A list of many others will be found in the 
bibliography appended to ‘ Sultan Stork.’ 
See also the earlier bibliography by K. II. 
Shepherd (1880), the bibliography appended 
to Merivale and 3Iarzials, and Mr. 0. P. 
Johnson’s ‘ Hints to Collectors of First Edi- 
tions of Thackeray’s Works.’ 

[Thackeray’s children, in obedience to tho 
wishes of their father, published no authorita- 
tive life. The introductions contributed by his 
eldest daughter, Mrs. Ritchie, to the forthcoming 
biographical edition of his works (1898-9) con- 
tain valuable materials. Mrs. Ritchie’s Chapters 
from some Memoirs (1894) contain reminiscences 
of his later years ; and she has supplied infor- 
mation for this article. The Memorials of tho 
Thackeray Family by Jane Townley Prymo 
(daughter of Thomas Thackeray), and her 
^ daughter, Mrs, Bayne, privately printed in 
1879, contain extracts from Thackeray’s early 
letters. These are used in the life by Herman 
Merivale and Frank T. Marzials (Great Wri- 
Series), 1879. This is the fullest hitherto 


published. Mr, Marzials has kindly 'supplied 
many references and suggestions for this article.. 
The life by A. Trollope, in the Men of Letters- 
Series, 1879,. is meagre. Anecdote Biogra- 
phies of Thackeray and Dickens (New York^ 
1875), edited by B. H. Stoddard, reprints some 
useful materials. Thackerayana, published by , 
Cbatto & Windtts, 1875, is chiefly areproduc* 
tiou of early dra^ngs from books bought at ;; 
Thackeray’s sale. , The Xhaekerays in j^lndia, > 
by Sir W. Vf* Hunter (1897), gives intei?estihg ;; 
information as to Tha<^eray*s relatives., With J i 
Thackeray in America, .1893, and ; 

Haunts and Homes, 1897, both by Eyre Crowe;-, 
A.R.A., contain some recollections by ah old . 
friend. See also Life in Chambers’s Ency*^, 
clopsedia, by Mr. Richmond Thackeray RitchiOr 
The following is a list of the principal refe-. 
rencos to Thackeray in contemporary litera- 
ture: Serjeant Ballantyne’s Barrister’s Lifo„ 
1882, i. 133 ; Sevan’s Sand and Canvas, 1849, 
pp. 336-43 ; Brown’s Hone Subsecivae, 3rd ser. 
1882, pp. 177-97, from North British Review 
for February 1864 ; Cassell’s Magazine, new 
ser. vols. i. and ii. 1870 (recollections by B. 
Bedingfield) ; Church’s Thackeray as an Artist 
and Art Critic, 1890; Cole’s Fifty Years of 
Public- Work, 1884, i. 58,82, ii. 143; Fields’ 
Yesterdays with Atithors, 1873, pp. 11-39; 
FitzGerald’s Remains, 1880, i. 24, 60, 65, 68, 
96, 100, 141, 164, 161, 188, 193, 198, 200, 215, 
217, 221, 275, 295 ; Fitzpatrick’s Life of Lever, 
1879, i. 239, 335-40, ii. 396, 405, 421 ; Forster’s 
Life of Dickens, 1872, i. 94, ii. 162, 439, iii. 51, 
81, 104, 208, 207; Ojiskoll’s Life of Charlotte 
Bronte, 1865, pp. 233, 282, 312, 316, 332, 305,. 
380, 385, 401 ; James Hannay’s Characters and 
Criticisms, 1865, pp. 42-59 ; Hayward’s Corre- 
spondence, 1886, i. 105, 119, 120, 143-5; Hod- 
der’s Memories of my Time, 1870, pp. 237-312 ; 
Hole’s Memories of Dean Hole, 1893, pp. 69-76 ; 
Lord Houghton’s Monographs, 1873, p. 233; 
Life by WomyssReed, 1890, i. 83, 251, 263, 283, 
306, 356, 425-9, 432, ii. Ill, 118 ; Jeaffreson’s 
iiook of Recollections, vol. i. pjissini ; Jerrold’i^ 
A Day with Thackeray, in The Best of All Good 
Company, 1872; Kemble’s Records of Later 
Life, 1882, iii. 359-63 ; Life of Lord Lytton^ 
ii. 275 ; Knight’s Passages of a Working Life, 
1873, iii, 35 ; Maclise Portrait Gallery, pp. 96, 
222 ; Mackay’s Forty Years’ Recollections, 1877^ 
ii. 294-304; Locker-Lam pson’s My Confidences, 
1896, pp. 297-307; Macready’s Reminiscences, 
ii. 30 ; Theodore Martin’s Life of Aytoun, 1867> 
pp. 130-5; Motley’s Letters, 1889, i. 226, 229, 
235, 261, 269; Napier’s Correspondence, 1879, 
pp. 498, 506 ; Planche’s Recollections and Reflec- 
tions, 1872, ii. 40; Sir F. Pollock’s Personal 
Reminiscences, 1887, i. 177, 189, 289, 292, ii. 36, 
57 ; Reed’s Hand Immemor, in Blackwood’s Mag., 
for June, 1872 (privately printed in 1864) ; Skel- 
ton’s Table Talk of Shirley, 1895, pp. 25-38; 
Spielmann’s History of Punch, 1895, pp. 308-26, 
and many references ; Tennyson’s Life of Tenny- 
son, 1897, i. 266, 444, ii. 371 ; Simpson’s Many 
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Memories, &c., 1898, pp. 105-^10 ; Bayard Tay- 
lor's Life and Letters, 1884,pp. 308, 816, 821,338, 
andB. Taylorin At laaticMonthiy fur March 1864 ; 
‘Theodore Taylor’s* (psciKloriym of J. C. Hot- 
ten) Thackeray tlio Humorist, 18G4: Vizetelly’s 
Glances back through Seventy Years, 1893, i. 128, 
236, 249-52, 281-96, ii. lOo-lO; Lester Wal- 
laces Memories of Fifty Years, 1889, pp. 162-6; 
Y'ates’s Eecollections, chap. \x. | Jj. S. 

THACKWELL, 8ik JOSEPH (1781- 
1859), lieuteimnt-gonenil, born on 1 Feb. 
1781, \sri\s foiirlli son of John TJiackwell, 
J.P., of Hyo Court and Moreton Court, 
VVorc(‘stcrshire, by Judith, daughter of J. 
Dufly. lie was eonnnissioned as cornet in 
the Worcester ftuicible cavalry on 10 June 
1798, became lieutenant in September 1799, 
and served with it in Ireland till it was 
disbanded in 1800. On 23 April 1800 he 
obtained a commission in the l5th light 
dragoons, and became lieutenant oU 18 June 
1801, He 'Was placed on half-pay in 1802, 
but was brought back to the regiment on 
its augmentation in April 1804, and became 
captain on 9 April 1807. The ir)th, con- 
verted^nto hussars in 1806, formed part of 
Lord Paget’s hussar brigade in 1807, and 
was S(»nt to the Peninsula in 1808. It jdayed 
the principal j)art in the brilliant cavalry 
affair at Saliagun, and helped to cover the 
retreat to Coruna. After some years at home 
it went back to the Peninsula in 1813. It 
formed part of the hussar brigade attached 
to Crraham’s corns [see (Jraham, Thomas, 
IjOTti) LyxEDOCirj, and at the passage of tlio 
I'lsla, on 3J May, Tliackwell commanded the 
leading squadron wliich surprised a French 
cavalry picket and took thirty prisoners. 
Ho took part in the battle of Vittoria and 
in the subsequent pursuit, in the battle of 
the Pyren('es at the end of July, and in the 
blockade, of Pampeluiia. He was also pre- 
sent at Ortlies, Tarbes, and Toulouse. On 
1 March 1814, after passing the Adour, lie 
was in command of the holding squadron of 
liis regiment, and had a creditable (encounter 
with the French liglit cavalry, on account of 
which he was recommended for a brevet 
majority by Sir Stapleton Cotton. He 
served with the loth in the campaign of 
181.5. It belonged to Grant’s brigade [see 
Grant, Sir Coluuhoun], wliich was on the 
right of the line at Waterloo. Its share in 
the battle has been described by Thackwell 
himsidf (SiBOUX n, Waterloo LetterSf pp. 1 24- 
128, 141-3). Alter several engag(}mcnts with 
the French cavalry, it sulfered severely in 
charging a square of infantry towards "the 
end of th(i day. Thackwell had two horses 
. shot under liim and lost his left arm. He 
obtained his majority in the regiment on 


that day, and on 21 June 1817 ht^ was made 
brevet lieiitenant-coloiiel, as he had not 
benefited by Cotton’s re(;ommendatioii. I Ce 
succeeded to ilie command of the 15th on 
15 .Tune 1820, and after holding this com- 
mand for twelve years, and having ser^ ed 
thirty-two years in the regiment, lie ^^ as 
placed on half- pay on 16 March 1832, He 
was made K.II. in Februai’y 1834. 

On 10 Jan. 1837 he became colonel in the 
army, and on 19 May he obtained, by ex- 
change', command of the 3rd (Iving’s own) 
light dragoons. He 'went with that regiment 
to India, but soon left it to assume command of 
the cavalry of the army of the Indus in the 
Afghan campaign of 1838-9. He was pre- 
sent at the siege and capture of Ghazni, and 
he commanded the second column of that 
part of the army which returned to India 
from Cabul in the autumn of 1839. He was 
made C. B. in July 1838, and K.C.B. on 20 Dec. 
1839. He commanded the cavalry division 
of Sir Hugh Gough’s army in the short' 
campaign against the Sjlarathas of Gwalior 
at the end of 1843, and was mentioned in 
Gough’s despatch after the battle of Maha- 
rajpur {London Gazette^ 8 Marcli 1844). Iii 
t\ni first Sikh war he was again in command 
of the cavalry at Sobraon (10 Feb. 1846), 
and led it in lile over the introncliments on 
the right, doing work (as Gough said) usually 
left to infantry and artillery. He was pro- 
moted major-general on 9 Nov. 1846. 

When the second Sikh war begun he was 
appointed, to the command of the third divi- 
sion of infantry; but on ibo death of Briga- 
dier Oureton in the action at Ramnagar, on 
22 Nov. 4848, he was transferred to tho 
cavalry division. After llamnagar the 
Sikhs crossed to the right bank of the 
Ohinab. To enable his own army to follow 
them, Gough sent a foi’co of about eight 
thousand men under Thackwt^l to pass the 
river higher up, and Iielp to dislodge the 
Sikhs from their position by moving on their 
left fiank and rear. TJiackwell found the 
nearer fords impracticable, but crossed at 
\’azirabad, and on the morning of 3 Dec. 
encamped near Sadulapur. He had orders 
not to attack till he was joined by an addi- 
tional btigado ; but he was himself attacked 
towards midday by about half the Sikh 
army. The Sikhs drove the British pickets 
out of three villages and some large planta- 
tions of sugar-cane, and so secured for them- 
selves a strong position. They kept up a 
heavy fire of artillery till sunset, and made 
some feeble attempts to turn the British 
flanks, but there was very little fighting at 
close quarters. In the course of the after- 
noon Thackwell received authority to attack 
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if he thought ])roper ; hut as the enemy was 
strongly postf fi, he ch emcd it safer to wait 
till next moj'ning. l)y morning the Sikhs 
had disappeared, and i t is doubtful whether 
tliey had any other o}>ject in their attack 
than that of gaining time for a retreat. 
Gough expressed his Svarni approval’ of 
Tliackwollfi conduct, hut tliere are some 
signs of dissotisfaetion in his despatch of 
5 Dec. An otlicer of lifty yt‘ars’ service is 
apt to be ovei -caiitloii-. This w’^as not the 
case with Gough hiuiv.'lf, but Chilianwala, 
six weeks afterwards, went far to justify 
Thackwell. lie was in command of the 
cavalry at Chilianwala, but actually directed 
only the left brigade. At Oujrat he \vas 
also on the left, and kept in check the 
enemy’s cavalry when it tried to turn that 
flank. After the battle was won be led a 
vigorous pursuit till nightfall. In his des- 
patch of 26 Feb. 1849 Gough said; 'I am 
also greatly indebted to this tried and gal- 
lant officer for his valuable assistance and 
untiring exertions throughout the present 
and previous operations as second in com- 
mand with this force.’ lie received the 
thanks of parliament for the third time, and 
the G.C.B. (5 June 1849). In November 
1849 he was given the colonelcy of the 16th 
lancers. In 18o4 he was appointed inspect- 
ing-general of cavalry, and on 20 June ho 
was promoted lieutenant-general. He died 
on 8 April 1859 at Aghada Hall, co. Cork, 
lie married, on 29 July 1825, Maria Andriah, 
eldest daughter of raiicis Itoche of lloche- 
mount, co. Corlc, by whom he had four sons 
and three daughters. 

His third son, OsuEiiT Dabitcjt (1837- 
1858),was lieutenant inthel5thBengalnat ivc 
infantry when tliat regiment mutinied at 
Nasirabad on 28 May 1857, Ho had been 
commissioned as (msign on 25 Juno 1855, 
and became lieutenant on 23 Nov. 1850. 
He was appointed interpreter to tlie 83rd 
foot, was in several engagements with tho 
mutineers, and distinguished himself in the 
defence of Niniach. lie was present at the 
siege of Lucknow, and, while walking in 
the streets after its capture, he was killed 
by some of the sepoys on 20 March 1858. 

[Oent. Mag. 1859, i. 540; Ihirke’s Landed 
Gentry ; Cannon’s Historical Record of the 15th 
Hussars; Kaunfze’s Historical Record of the Jird 
Light Dragooni^ ; Despatches of Lord Ilardinge 
and Lord Gough, &c., relating to tho first Sikh 
War ThackweH's Narrative of tho vSecond Sikh 
war (this work was written by Ins eldest son, who 
’Was also his aide-de-camp) ; Lawrence-Archcr s 
Commentaries on the Punjab Campaign of 1848- , 
1849; Gloucestershire Chronicle, 8 and 29 May , 
1897.] E. M. L. ! 


THANE, JOHN (1748-1818), print- 
seller and engraver, born in 1 748, carried on 
business for many years in Soho, London, 
and became famous for his expert knowledge 
of pictures, coins, and every species of vertu. 
He was a friend of the antiquary Joseph 
Strutt, who at one period resided in his 
family. He collected tlie works of Thomas 
Snelling [q. v.], the medallic antiquary, and 
published them with nn excellent portrait 
drawn and engraved by himself. On Dr. 
John Fothcrgiirs death in 1780 his fine col- 
lection of engraved portraits were sold to 
Thane, who cut up the volumes and disposed 
of the contents to the i^rincipal collectors of 
British portraits at that time. Thane was 
the projector and editor of ‘ British Auto- 
graphy; a Collection of Facsimiles of the 
Handwriting of Royal and Illustrious Per- 
sonages, with their Authentic I’ortraits,’ 
London (1793 &c,), 3 vols, 4to. A supple- 
ment to this work was published by Edward 
DanielL London [1854J,4to, with a fine por- 
trait of Thane prefixed, engraved by John 
Ogborne, from a portrait by William Red- 
more Bigg. Thane died in 1818. His por- 
traits were sold in May 1819. 

[Evans’s Cat, of JSngraved Portraits, No. 
22033 ; Nichols's Illustr. of Lit. v. 436-7 ; 
Nichols’s Lit. Auecd. ii. 160, iii. 620, 664, v. 
668, ix. 740.] T, C. 

THANET, E.arl or. [See Tufton, Sack- 
viLLE, ninth earl, 1767-1825,] 

THAUN, PHILIP DE {fl. 1120), Anglo- 
Norman writer. [See Philii*.] 

THAYRE, THOMAS {Jl. 1603-H525), 
medical writer, describes himself ns a ‘ chi- 
rurgian’ in July 1603; but as his name 
does not occur among the members of the 
Barber-Surgeons* Company, and as he uses 
no such description in 1625, he was probably 
one of the numerous irregular practitioners 
of the period, and no sworn surgeon. He 
published in London in 1603 a ‘Treatise of 
tho Pestilence,’ dedicated to Sir Robert Lee, 
lord mayor 1602-3, The cause of the 
disease, the regimen, drugs and diet proper 
for its treatment are discussed. Ten dia- 
gnostic symptoms are described, and some 
theology is intermixed. Tlie general plan 
differs little from that of Thomas Phaer’s 
‘Treatise on the Plague,’ and identical sen- 
tences occur in several places [see Phaer, 
Thomas], These passages have suggested, 
the untenable view ( Vatalogue of the Library 
of the Royal Medical and Chh*urgical Sd^ • 
defy of London^ ii. 439) that the worics are 
identical, and Thayre a misprint for Phayre. 
A similar resemblance of passages is to be 
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detected, in English l)ooks of the sixteenth 
century on other medical subjects, and is 
usually to be traced to several writers in- 
dependently adopting and slightly altering 
some admired passage in a common source. 
Thayre publishtkl a second edition in 16:?o, 
dedicated to John Gore, lord mayor 1G24-5. 
The work shows little medical knowledge, | 
but preserves some interesting particulars of j 
domestic life, and, though inferior in stylo 
to the writings of (Miristopher Langton 

S q. V.] and even of William Clowes (1510- 
GO I) [q. V.], contains a few well-put and 
idiomatic expressions. 

[Works.] N. M. 

THEAKSTON,^ JOSEPH (1772-1842), 
sculptor, born in 1772 at York, was the son 
of respectable parents. In sculpture he was 
a pupil of John Bacon (1740-1799) [q. v.j, 
and formed himself on his stylo. lie also 
studied several years iindfT John Flaxman 
"q. V.] and with Edward Hodges Baily 
q. V.J, but for the last twenty-four years of 
lis life lie was employed by Sir Francis 
Legatt Chantrey [q-v.J to curve the draperies 
and other accessories of that artist^s statues 
and groups. Theakston was the ablest oi*na- 
mental carver of his time. Although ho ap- 
peared to work slowly, he was so accurate 
that he seldom needed to retouch his figures. 
Besides aiding Chantry, ho jiroduced some 
busts and monumental work of his own, and 
exhibited occasionally at the lloyal Aca- 
demy from 1817 to 1887. He died at Bel- 
grave Place on 11 April 1842, and was buried 
by the side of his wife at Kensal Green. 

[Times, 25 April 1812; Gent. Ma". 18*12, i. 
672; itedgravo s Diet, of Artists, 1878.] 

E. I. C. 

THEED, WILLIAM (1804 4 801 Sculp- 
tor, son pf William Theed, was born at 
Trentliam, Stalfordsliire, in 1801. 

William Tuled, the father (1704-1817), 
was born in 1701, and entortMl the schools 
of the Iloyal Academy in 1780. He began 
life ns a painter of classical subjects and 
portraits, and exhibited first at the Iloyal 
Academy iii 1789. He then went to Borne, 
where he became acquainted with John Flax- 
man and Henry Howard. In 1794 he returned 
through Franco to England. In 1797 ho 
exhibited a picture of ^ Venus and Cupids,’ 
in 1799 ‘ Nessus and Deianeira,’ and in 1800 
* Ceplialus and Aurora.’ lie then began to 
design and model pottery for Messrs.Wedg- 
wood, and continued in tbeir employ until 
about 1808, when he transferred his services 
to Messrs. Bundell & Bridge, whose gold and 
silver plate he designed for fourteen years. 
During this time he continued to exhibit 


occasionally at the Royal Academy, of which 
he was elected an associate in 1811 and an 
academician in 1813, when he presented as^ 
his diploma work a ‘ Bacchanalian Group ' in 
bronze. In 1812 he exhibited a life-sized 
group in bronze of ‘ Thetis returning from 
Vulcan with Arms for Achilles,’ now in the 
possession of the queen, and in 1813 a statue 
of ‘ Mercury.' ifis latest exhibited works, 
were of a monumental character. Ho died 
in 1817. lie married a French lady named 
Bougeot at Naples about 1794 (IIedgkavk^ 
Diet, of Artists ; »Sani)h v, Iliitt, of the Royal 
Academy^ 1862, i. 882 ; Royal Academy 
Exhib. Catahyues, 1789-1817). 

William Theed tlio younger, after receiv- 
ing a general education at Ealing and some 
instruction in art from his father, entered the 
studio of Edward Hodges Baily [q. v.l, the 
sculptor, and was also for some time a stu- 
dent in the Royal Academy. In 182*1 and 
1825 he sent Imsts to the exhibllion of the 
Royal Academy, and in 1826 went to Rome, 
where he stinlic^d under Thorvaldsen, Gib- 
son, Wyatt, and Teneraui. He sent over* 
several busts to exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy, but his works did not attract much 
attention until, in 1814, the prince consort 
requested John Gibson to send designs by 
English sculptors in Rome fexr marble statues- 
for the decoration of Osborin3 House. Among 
those selected were Theed’s ^Narcissus at 
the Fountain ’ and ‘ Psyche lamenting the 
loss of Cupid.’ 

In 1847 'he sent to the Royal Academy a 
marble groi^p of ‘ The Prodigal Son.' lie 
returned to London in 1848, when commis- 
sions began to flow in upon him. In 1850 
he exliibited at the Royal Academy a marbl<^ 
statue of * Rebekah ’ and anot her group of 
‘ The Prodigal Son,' and in 1851 a marble 
heroic statue of ‘ Promet heus.’ These works- 
were followed in 1853 by a statue in 
marble of Humphrey Chetham for Man- 
chester Cathedral; in 1857 by ^ The Bard,'' 
for the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House,. 
London : in 1861 by a statue of Sir William 
Peel, for Greenwich Hospital ; in 1866 by 
‘ Musidora,' now at Marlborough House ; 
and in 1868 by the group of tlic queen and 
the prince consort in early Saxon costume, 
which is now at Windsor Castle. His othei‘ 
works of importance include^ the bronze statue 
of Sir Isaac Newton which is at Grantham, 
the colossal statue of Sir William Peel at 
Calcutta, the statues of the prince consort 
for Balmoral Castle and Coburg, that of the 
Duchess of Kent at Frogmore, of the Earl 
of Derby at Liverpool, of Sir Robert Peel at 
Huddersfield, of William Ewart Gladstone 
in the town-hall, Manchester, of Henry 
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Hallam in St, Paiirs Cathedral, and that of 
Edmund Burke in St. Stephen’s Hall in the 
houses of parliament. He executed also a 
series of twelve alto-relievos in bronze of 
subjects from English history for the decora- 
tion of the 1‘rince’s Cliamber in the House 
of Lords, 

The most important and best known, 
.however, of Theed’s works is the colossal 
group representing ‘ Africa ’ which adorns 
the north-east angle of the pedestal of the 
Albert Memorial in Hyde Park. Among 
his busts may be mentioned those of the 
queen and the prince consort, of John Gib- 
son, Lord Jjawrence, the Earls of Derby and 
Dartmouth, Sir Henry Holland, hart., Sir 
William Tite, Geimral Lord Sandhurst, John 
Bright, William Ewart Gladstone, Sir Fran- 
cis Goldsmid, bart., Sir James Mackintosh in 
AVestminster Abbey, and that of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, liis last exhibited work. His 
Prodigal Son,’ * Sappho,’ ^ Ruth,’ and^A.frica ’ 
were engraved in the ' Art Journal.’ 

Thee(l died at Campdon Lodge, Kensing- 
ton, on 9 Sept. 1891. 

[Times, 11 Sept. 1891; Athenaeum, 1891, ii. 
393 ; Art .rouriml, 1891, p. 352 ; Royal Academy 
Exhibition Catalogues, 1824-85'.] R. E. G. 

THEINRED (j^. 1371), musical theorist# 
at an early age entered the Benedictine 
order. He was afterwards made precentor 
of the monastery at Dover, where he died 
and was buried. Tn 1371 he wrote a treatise 
' De logitimis ordinibus Pentachordorum et 
Tetrachordorum,’ which he addressed to 
Alured of Canterbury. The name Alured 
has been repeatedly transferred to Theinred 
liimself, and Moreri has further corrupted 
his name into David Theinred. The trea- 
tise is an exhaustive disquisition in throe 
books upon scales and intervals ; it employ.s 
the ancient letter-notation instead of the 
usual musical signs, which do not occur 
throughout. The copy in the Bodleian Li- 
brary is the only one known to be extant. 
Boston of Bury gave the title as ^ De Musica 
de legitimis ordinibus Pentacordorum 
et Tetracordorum lib. 3 ; ’ Bale, probably 
misled by this statement, described two' 
separate treatises, and was followed by Pits. 
Both writers bestowed the highest enco- 
miums on Theinred’s learning, I3ale calling 
V him ^Mosicorum suitemporis Phoenix/ which 
Pits extended into * Vir morum probitate, 
multiplicique doctrina conspicuus,’ although 
both apparently made these assertions only 
on the ground that the precentor of a monas- 
tery must have had such qualifications. Bale 
adds that Theinred was the reputed author 
of several other works whose titles he had 


not seen. Burney Spoke slightingly of Thein- 
red’s treatise, but Chappell shows that B urney 
had but cursorily examined it, and does not 
even correctly quote the opening words ^ Quo- 
niam Musicorum de his cantibus frequens 
est dissensio.’ It was announced for publi- 
cation in the fourth volume of Coiisseinaker’s 
^ Scriptores de Musica medii oevi/ but did not 
appear. 

[Bodleian MS. 842 ; Boston of Bury, in Tan- 
ner’s Bibl. Brit.-IIib., introd. p. xxxix; Bale's 
Script, p. 479 ; Pitseus, Script, p. 510 ; Burney’s 
Qenei^al Hist, of Music, ii. 396 ; Chappell’s Hist, 
of Music, introd. p. xiii ; Ouseley’s contributions 
to Naumann's lllustrirto Geschichte dor Musik, 
Engli.sh edit. p. 5G2 ; Nagel's Geschichte der 
Musik in England, p. 64 ; Weale’s Cat. of the 
Historical Music Loan Exhibition, 1885, p. 
123.] II. B. 

THELLUSSON, PETER (1737-1797), 
merchant, born in Paris on 27 June 1737, 
was the third son of Isaac do Thellusson 
(1690-1770), resident envoy of Geneva at tho 
court of France, by bis wife Sai’ali, daugh- 
ter of Abraham le Boullen. The family of 
Thellusson was of French origin, but took 
refuge at Geneva after the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew in 1572. Isaac’s second son, 
George, founded a banking house in Paris, in 
which Xecker, the financier, commenced his 
career as a clerk, and in which he afterwards 
became junior partner. Peter Thellusson 
came to England in 1762, was naturalised 
by act of parliament in the samt^ year, and 
stablishecl his head office in PJiilpot Lane, 
London. Originally he acted as agent for 
Alossrs. Vandenyver et Cie, of Amsterdam 
and l^xris, and other great commercial houses 
of Paris, Afterwards engaging in business 
on his f)wn account, he traded chiefly with 
iJjo AVest Indies, where he acquired large 
estates. lie eventually amassed a consider- 
able fortune, and, among other landed pro- 
perty, purchased the estate of Brf)dswortli 
in Yorkshire. He died on 21 July 1797 at 
his seat at Plaistow, near Bromley in Kent. 
On G Jan. 1761 ho married Ann, second 
daughter of IMatthew AVoodford of South- 
ampton, by whom ho liad three sons and 
three daughters. His eldest son, Peter Isaac 
Thellusson (1761-1808), was on 1 Feb, 1806 
created Baron Rendlosham in the Irish 
peerage. 

By his will, dated 2 April 1790, Tliellua- 
son left 100,000/. to his wife and children. 
The remainder of his fortune, valued at 
600,000/. or 800,000/., he assigned to trus- 
tees to accumulate during the lives of his 
sons and sons’ sons, and of their issue exist- 
ing at the time of liig death. On the death 
of the last survivor the estate was to bo 
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divided equally among the * eldest male 
lineal descendants of liis three sons then 
living/ If there were no heir, the property 
. was to go to the extinction of the national 
debt. At the time of Thellusson’s death 
he had no great-grandchildren, and in con- 
sequence the trust was limited to the life 
of two generations. The will was gene- 
rally stigmatised as absurd, and the family 
endeavoured to get it set aside. On 20 April 
1799 the lord chancellor, Alexander \\ ed- 
derburn, lord Ijoughborongli [q. pro- 
nounced the will valid, and his decision was 
confinnod by the House of Lords on 25 June 
1805. As it was calculated that the accu- 
mulation might reach 140,000,000/., the will 
was regarded by some as a peril to the coun- 
try, and an act was passed in 1800 prohibit- 
ing similar schemes of bequest. A second 
lawsuit as to the actual heirs arose in 1856, 
when Charles Thellusson, the last grandson, 
died at Brighton on 25 Feb. It was decided 
in the House of Lords on 9 Juno 1859. As 
George Woodford, Peters second son, had 
no issue, the estate was divided between 
Frederick William Brook Thellusson, lord 
liendlesliam, and Charles Sabine Augustus 
Thellusson, grandson of Charles Thellusson, 
the third son of Peter. In consequence of 
mismanagement and the costs of litigation, 
they succeeded to only a comparatively mode- 
rate fortune. 

[ A gnew’s Protestant Exiles from France, 1.886, 

• ii. 381 ; Gent. Mag. 1797ii.624, 708, 717, 1 798, 
li. 1082, 1832 ii. 170; Annual Ktgistop 1797, 
,\Chron, p, 148, 1859 Chron. p. 333; Hunters 
-Deanery of Doncaster, i. 317; Lodge’s Genea- 
^ igy of Peerage and Baronage, 1859, p. 462 ; 

E. C[okayne]’s Peerage, vi. 337 ; Burke’s 
“A 'rage, s. v. ‘ Rendlesham ; * De Lolme’s Gene- 
t^^ljservations occasioned by the last Will of 
^*^^®^.ioiThollusson, 1798; Notes and Queries, 8th 
sor. xii\ ig 3 ^ 253, 489; Law Times, 1859, Re- 
jjorts, PPv . 379-83 ; Observations upon the Will 
rrui j^^^^bisson ; Vesey’s (Jase upon the Will 
of Peter I h\* ' 1800; Hargrave’s Treatise 

upon the 1812.] E. I. C. 

THELWaL:,l, EUBULE (15G2-1630), 

principal of JcsM^,g 0o2iggg^ Oxford, fifth son 
of John Thelwall «c of Batliafarn, near Jluthin, 
and Jane, his wife^\\ ^j^as born in 1562. He 
was educated mWe^ -ctminster school, whence 
he waselected to Irmif ty College, Cambridge, 
in lo^ L (\V ELCii, Westmon, -p. 50), 

graduating B.A. in 16/ 6-/, 7. Qn 14 July 1579 
he was incorporated at Oxfoq>-^rd where^he gra- 
duated M.A. on 13 June 168u.y'J. iIq was ad- 
mitted student at Gray's InrLdi on 20 July 
16W (Foster, Gray s Inn, Jhi. 75) ; he was 

jailed to the bar in 1 599, and beciu tme treasurer 
)f the mn m 1625. He wafi^ec' appointed a 


master in chancery in 1617, was knighted on 
29 June 1019, and represented the county of 
Denbigh in the parliaments of 1624 -6, 1626, 
and 1628-9, In 1621 he was elected prin- 
cipal of Jesus College, Oxford, an office 
he held until his death. So ample were his 
benefactions to the college that he has been 
styled its second founder; he spent upon the 
hall, the decoration of the chapel, and other 
buildings a sum of 5,000/. He also obtained 
a new charter for the college from James I 
ill 1622. In 1624 the king employed him 
to assist in framing statutes for l*em broke 
College, Oxford (M/vcleank, Jlifft. Pembroke 
ColL 1897, pp. 183-5). He died unmarried 
on 8 Oct. 1630, and was buried in the col- 
i lege chapel, where there is a monument to 
him, erected by his brother Sir Bevis Thel- 
wall. . Ho gave to liis nephew John the 
house he had built himself at PI as Coch 
in the parish of Llanycban, Denbighshire. 
There is a i^ortrait of him as a child, in 
Jesus College. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714 ; Eiiwogion 
Cymru, Liverpool, 1870; Chnlmors’s History of 
the Collego.s of Oxford, 1810; Clarks Colleges > 
of Oxford; Dugdalo’s Orig. Jurid. and Chronica 
Scries ; Ponnant^s Tours.] .T. K. L. 

THELWALL, JOHN (1764-1834), re- 
former and lecturer on elocution, son of 
Joseph Thelwall (1731-1772), a silk mercer, 
and grandson of Walter Thelwall, a naval 
surgeon, was born at Chandos Street, 
Covent Garden, on 27 July 1701, On his 
father’s death in 1772 bis mother decided 
to continue' the business, but it was not 
until 1777 that John was removed from 
school at llighgato and jiut behind the 
counter. His duties were distasteful to him, 
and he devoted most of his time to indis- 
criminate reading, which ho varied by mak- 
ing copies of engravings. Discord prevailed 
in the family, his eldest brotlier being 
addicted to heavy drinking, while the 
mother was consttotly reproaching and 
castigating John for his fondness for books. 
To end this state of things he consented to 
bo apprenticed to a tailor, but here again ex- 
ception was taken to his studious habits. 
Having parted from his master by mutual 
consent, he began studyingdivinity until his 
brother-in-law, who held a position at the 
chancery bar, caused him to be articled in 
1782 to John Impey [q. v.], attorney, of- 
Inner Temple Lane. Here, again, his inde- 
pendent views precluded the pursuit of pro- 
fessional success. lie studied the poets and 
philosophers in preference to his law-books^ 
a ^ wea his distaste for copying ^ the trash 
of an office,' and refused to certify documents 
he had not read. His moral exaltation was 
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3 ucli that he conceived not only a dislike for 
oaths/but a rooted objection to commit him- 
self even to^ a promise. Impey formed an 
attachment" for him in spite of his eccen- 
tricities, but he insisted on having his in- 
dentures cancelled on the score of the 
scruples which he entertained about prac- 
tising the profession. Tie was now for a 
time to become dependent wholly upon his 
pen. He had already written for the 
periodicals, and in 1787 he published ^ Poems 
upon various Subjects* (London, 2 vols. 
8voJ which was favourably noticed in the 
* Critical Review.* About the same time he 
became editor of the < Biographical and Im- 
perial Magazine,’ for which he received a 
salary of ^0/. He made perhaps as much 
by contributions to other periodicals, and 
devoted half his income to the support of his 
mother, wlio had failed in her business. 

Thelwall commenced his political career 
by speaking at the meetings of the society 
for free debate at the Coachmakers’ Hall. 
In the course of the discussions in which he 
took part a number of radical views became 
grafted updn his original high tory doctrines, 
and when the States-General met at Ver- 
sailles in 1789, he rapidly became ^ intoxi- 
cated with the French doctrines of the day.* 
Though he suffered originally from a marked 
hesitation of speech and even a slight lisp, 
he gradually developed with the voice of a 
demagogue a genuine declamatory power. 
He made an impression at Coachmakers* 
Hall by an eloquent speech in which he 
opposed the compact formed by the rival 
parties to neutralise the voice of the West- 
minster elect ors in 1790, AVhen it was de- 
termined to nominate an independent candi- 
date, he was asked to act as a poll clerk, and 
ho soon won the friendship of' tho veteran 
Horne Toolm when’ the latter resolved to 
contest the seat, Tooke so appreciated his 
talents that he offered to send him to the 
university and to use his influence to obtain 
his subsequent advancement in tho church. 
But Thelwall had formed other plans for his 
future. His income was steadily increasing, 
and during the summer of 1791 he married 
and settled down near the Borough hospi- 
tals in order that he might attend the ana- 
tomical and medical lectures of Henry Cline 
fa- V.], William Babington [q. v.], and others. 
He was also a frequent attendant at the lec- 
ture-room of John Hunter. He jointed the 
Plysical Society at Guy’s Hospital, and read 
before it ^ An Essay on Animal Vitality,* 
which Was much applauded (London, 1793, 
8yo). ^ 

in the meantime the advanced opinions 
which Thelwall shared were rapidly spread- 


ing in liOndon, and 1791 saw the format, 
tion of a number of Jacobin societies. TheI-;» 
wall joined the Society of the Friends of tho 
People, and he became a prominent member 
of the Corresponding »S)ciety founded by 
Thomas Hardy (1752-1832) [q. v.] in January 
1792. One of * Citizen Thelwalls ’ sallies at 
the Capel Court Society, in which he likened 
a crowned despot to a bantam cock on a 
dunghill, caught the radical taste of the day. 
When this rodomontade was reproduced 
with some embellishments in ^ Politics for the 
People, or Ilogswash* (No. 8; the second title 
was in reference to a contemptuous remark 
of Burke’s upon the ^swinish multitude*), 
the government precipitately caused the 
publisher, Daniel Isaac Ilaton, to be indicted 
at the Old Bailey for a seditious libel ; but, 
in spite of an adverse summing-up, the jury 
found the prisoner not guilty (24 Feb. 1794), 
and the prosecution was covered with ridi- 
cule owing to the grotesque manner in which 
the indictment was framed — the phrase 
^meaning our lord the king* being interpo- 
lated at each of the most ludicrous passages 
in Thelwall’s description. The affair gave 
him a certain notoriety, and he was marked 
down by the government spies. One of 
these, named Gostling, declared that Tliel- 
wall upon a public occasion cut the froth 
from a x>ot of porter and invoked a similar 
fate upon all kings, lie was not finally 
arrested, however, until 13 May 1794, when 
he was charged upon the deposition of an- 
other spy, named Ward, with having moved 
a seditious resolution at a meeting at Chalk 
Farm. Six days later he was sent to the 
Tower along with Thomas Hardy and Horne 
Tooke, who had been arrested upon similar 
charges. On C Oct, true bills were found 
against them, and on 24 Oct. they Avero 
removed to Newgate. His trial was the 
last of tho political trials of the year, being 
held on 1-5 Dec. at the Old Bailey before 
Chief-baroii Macdonald, The testimony as 
to Thelw’all’s moral character was excep- 
tionally strong, and his acquittal was the 
signal for a great outburst of applause. At 
the beginning of the trial he handed a pen- 
cilled note to counsel, saying he wished to 
plead his own cause. ‘ If you do, you will 
be hanged,' was Erskine’s comment, to which 
he at once irejoined, ^ Then I’ll bo hanged if 
I do * (Bni'^rox). Soon after his release he 
published * Poems written in Close Confine- 
ment in thej Tow'er and Newgate * (London, 
1795, 4to). He was now living at Beaufort 
Buildings, $trand, and during 1795 his ac- 
tivity as a ] ecturer i^nd political speaker was 
redoubled. [When ih December Pitt's act 
for more ^eotually preventing seditious 
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the royal 

MSent^e thought it ^prisest to leave London; 
and Mathias, in the ‘ Pursuits of Literature/ 
xaentious how 

Thelwall for the season quits the Strand, 

To organise revolt by sea and land 

(Dial. iv. 1. 413). But he continued for 
nearly two years denouncing the government 
to the provinces, and commenting freely 
upon contemporary politics through the me- 
dium of ^ Lectures upon Homan History.^ 
He was warmly received in some of the 
large centres ; in tlio eastern counties, espe- 
cially at Yarmouth (where he narrowly 
escaped ca])ture by 'a pressgang), King’s 
Lynii, and AN'isbech, mobs were hired which 
eAectually prevented his being heard. 

About 1798 he withdrew altogether from 
his connection with politics and took a small 
farm near Brecon. There he spent two 
years, gaining in liealtli, but su/Teriiig a great 
deal from the enforced silence ; and about 
1800 he resumed his career as a lecturer, 
discarding politics in favour of elocution. 
His illustrations wen? so good and his man- 
ner so animated that his lectures soon be- 
came higlily popular. At Edinburgh during 
1804 he had a fierce paper war with Francis 
Jellrey [q. v.], whom he suspected of inspii-ing 
«ome uncharitable remarks about him in the 
^ Edinburgh lleview.’ Soon after this he 
settled down as a teacher of oratory in 
Upper Bedford Place, and had many bar 
students among liis pupils. He made the 
acquaintance of Southey, Hazlitt, and Cole- 
ridge (wiio spoke of him as an honest man, 
wnth the additional rare distinction of having 
nearly been hanged), and also of Talfourd, 
Crabb Robinson, and Charles Lamb. From 
the ordinary groove of elocutionary teaching, 
Thelwall gradually concentrated his atten- 
tion upon the cure of stammering, and more 
generally upon tlu? correction of defects 
arising from malformation of the organs of 
speech. In 1800 he took a lavge house in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields (No. 57) \so that he 
iniglit take the complete charge of patients, j 
holding that tlie science of coiTecting im- I 
pediments involved the corrcctijig and regu- 
lating of the whole mental aiid|moral habit 
of the pupil. His system had remarkable 
success, some of his greatest triumphs being 
recorded in his ‘ Treatment of Cases of De- 
fectLve Utterance^ (1814) in tlie form of a 
letter to his old friend Cline. Crabb Robin- 
son visited his institution on 27 Dec. 1815, 
and was tickled by Th el wall's idea of having 
Milton’s ‘ Comus ' recited by a troupe of 
stuttert?rs, but was astonished at the results 
tittalued.’ Much as Charles Lamb disliked 
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wall xnade him an occasional visitor at tlies^ 
entertainments in Lincoln’s :Inti 
Reports of some cases of special inte^est^. 
were contributed by him to the ‘Medical 
and Physical Journal.’ 

Thelwall prospered in his new vocatioii 
until 1818, when his constitutional restless- 
ness impelled him to throw himself once 
more prematurely into the struggle for par- 
liamentary reform. lie purchased a journaf, 
‘The Champion,’ to advocate this cause; 
but his Dantonesqiie stylo of political oratory 
was entirely out of place in a periodical ad- 
dressed to the reflective classes, and he soon 
lost a great portion of his earnings. lie 
subsequently resumed his elocution school 
at Brixton, and latterly spent imich time as 
an itinerant lecturer, retaining Ids clieerful- 
ness and sanguine outlook to the last. Ife 
died at Bath on 17 Feb. 1834. 

He married, first, on 27 July 1791, Susan 
Vellum, a native of Rutland, wlio died in 181 0, 
leaving hini four children. She supported 
him greatly during his early trials, and was, 
in the words of Crabb Robinson, his ‘ good 
angel.’ He married secondly, about 1819, 
Cecil Boyle, a lady many years younger than 
himself. A woman of great social charm 
and some literary ability, she wrote, in addi- 
tion to a ‘Life’ of her husband, several 
little works for children. 8he died in 1803, 
leaving one son, AVey mouth Birkbeck Thel- 
wall, a watej’colour artist, who was acci- 
dentally killed in South Africa in 1873. 

Talfourd arid Crabb Robinson testify 
strongly to Thelwall’s integrity and domes- 
tic virtues. His judgment was not perhaps 
equal to his understanding; but, apart from a 
slight warp of vanity and self-complacency, 
due in part to his self-acquired knowledge, 
few men were truer to their convictions. In 
person he was small, compact, and muscular, 
with a head denoting indomitable resolution. 

A portrait engraved by J. C. Timbrell, from 
a bust by E, Davis, forms the frontispiece to 
the ‘ Life of John Thelwall by his Widow/ 
London, 1837, 8vo. A portrait ascribed to ^ 
William Hazlitt [q. v.] has also been repro- * 
duced. I’he British Museum possesses two 
stipple engravings — one by Richter. 

Apart from the works already mentioned 
and a large number, of minor pamphlets 
and leaflets, Thelwall published: 1. ‘The 
I’eripaietic, or Sketches of the Heart of 
Nature and Society/ London, 1793, 3 vols. 
12mo. 2. ‘Political Lectures: On the 

Moral Tendency of a System of Spies and * 
Informers, and the Conduct to he observe^ 
by the Friends of Liberty during the Con- 
tinuance of such a System,’ London, 1794^ 


^ritotts t0 Annual l^rliamenta, 
tJ^miijl SuB&agfetnnd Freedom of Popular 
'^^ob^iion/ Londou; 1796^ 8vo. 4. ^ Peace*** 
1w 'Discussion and not Tumultuary Violence 
. the Heans of redressing National Orievance/ 
Lohdoh/ 1796, 8vo. 6, ‘ The Rights of 
NatUi!6 a^inst the Usurpation of Establish- 
ments:, a Series of Letters on the recent 
Effusions of the Right Hon^ Edmund 
Ifurke/ London, 8vo, 1796. 6. ^ Sober R^ 
flections on the Seditious and Inflammatory 
Letter of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke to 
,a Noble Lord,’ London, 1796, 8vo. 7. ^ Poems 
chiefly written in Retirement (including an 
epic, Edwin of Northumbria ”),* Hereford, 
1801, 8vo; 2nd ed. 1806. 8. ^Selections 
froni Thelwall’s Lectures on the Science and 
.Practice of Elocution,’ York, 1802, 8vo; 

^ t^rious editions. 9. ^ A Letter to Francis 


Jeffrey on certain Calumnies in the Edin- 
burgh Review,” ’ Edinburgh, 1804, 8vo. 

10. ^Monody on the Right lion. Charles 
James Fox,’ London, 1806, 8vo ; two editions. 

11, ^The Vestibule of Eloquence . . . Original 
Articles, Oratorical and Poetical, intended 
as Exercises in Recitation,’ London, 1810, 
8vo. 12, ^ Selections for the Illustration of 
a Course of Instructions on the Rhythmus 
and Utterance of the English Language,’ 
London, 3812, 8vo, 13. ‘ Poetical Recrea- 
tions of the Champion and his Literary 
Correspondents ; with a Selection of Essays,’ 
London, 1822, Svo.. 

. Thelwall’s eldest son, Algernon Sydney 
Thelwall (1795-1803), born at Cowes in 
1795, entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and graduated B.A. as eighteenth wrangler 
in 1818, and M.A. in 1826, Having taken 
orders, he served as English chaplain and 
missionary to the Jews at Amsterdam 
1819'"26, became curate of Blackford, Somer- 
set, in 1828, and then successively minister 
of Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury (1842-3), 
and curate of St.' Matthew’s, Pell Street 
(1848-60). He was one of the founders of 
the Trinitarian Bible Society. From 1850 
he was well known as lecturer on public 
reading and elocution at King’s College, Lon- 
don. He died at his house in Torrington 
^^are on 80 Nov. 1863 (Gent Mag. 1864, 

Among his voluminous writings, the most 
important ore: 1. ^A Scriptural Refutation 
of Mr. Irving’s Heresy,’ London, 1834, 12mo. 
2. *The Iniquities of the Opium Trade with 
China,’ London, 1839, 12mo. 3. ‘ Old 

Testament Gospel, or Tracts for the Jews,’ 
Lohdon, 1847^ 12mo. 4. * Ilie Importance 
of Elocution in connexion with Ministerial 
Usefulness/ Londoni I860, 8yo, 6* ‘ The' 
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1861, 8yo; HeaisdlsoMpiledty^BUP. 
ings of the Anti-Mayuooth Conference. oi 
1846 ’ (liondon, 8vo). 

[Life of John Thelwall, 1837, vol. i. (no more 
published) ; GenVMe^. 1834 , ii. ; Talfoui^’s 
Memoirs of Charles Lamb, ed. Fitzgerald; 
Crabb Robinson’s Diaxy, passim ; Smith’s StolIJ 
of the English Jacobins, 1881 ; Britton’s Auto- 
biography, 1860 , i. 180-6 (a warm eulogy from 
one who knew him well); Coleridge’s Table 
Talk; Life of William Wilberforce, 1838 , iii. 
499 ; WalWs Life of Francis Place, 1898 ; Trial 
of Tooke, Thelwall, and Hardy, 1796 , 8vo; 
Howell’s State Trials, xxiii. 1013 ; Watt’s Bibl. 
Britannica; Penny Encyclopaedia; Brit. Mas. 
Cat, ; private information,] T. S. 

THEOBALD or TEDBALDUS (d. 
1161), archbishop of Canterbury, came of a 
Norman family of knightly rank, set tied near 
Thierceville, in the neighbourhood of Bee 
Hellouin. He became a monk of Bee between 
1093 and 1124, waj made prior in 1127, and 
elected abbot in 1137. Diliiculties with re- 
spect to the rights of the archbishop of Rouen 
delayed his benediction for fourteen months ; 
they were finally settled through the media- 
tion of Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluny, 
and Theodore received the benediction from 
the archbishop ( Vita Theobaldi). The see oi 
Canterbury having been vacant since the death 
of William of Corbeil [q.v.] in 1136, the prioi 
of Christ Church and a deputation of monks 
were summoned before King Stephen [q. v." 
and the legate Alberic, and on 24 Dec. Il3fi 
elected Theobald archbishop. Henry ol 
Blois (d. 1171) [q*v.], bishop of Winchester, 
desired the primacy for himself, but Stephen 
and his queen Matilda (1103.^-1162) [q. v.] 
had arranged the election of Theobald, who 
was consecrated at Canterbury bjr the legate 
on 8 Jan. 1139. Before the end of the month 
ho left for Rome, received the pall from 
Innocent II, was present at tlie Lateran 
council in April, and then returned to Can- 
terbury (Gervase, i. 107-9, ii, 384; Cont 
Flor. Wig. ii. Ili:-16). Innocent, how- 
ever, did not renew to him the legatine 
commission held by his predecessor, but 
gave it to the bishop of Winchesti?r. This 
was a slight on the archbishop, and an 
injury to the see of Canterbury, Theobald 
did not press his rights at the time ; ho 
probably thought it best to wait ; for a 
legation of this kind expired on the death 
of the pope who granted it. He attended 
the legatine council held by Bishop Henry 
at Winchester on 29 Aug., and joined with 
him in entreating the king not to quarrel 
with the clergy (Uistoria ifovella^ ii..c. 477). 
Although ho was Inclined to the side of ^^o 
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empress, he was not forgetful of the ties 
that bound him to the king. When Bishop 
Henry received the empress at Winchester in 
March 1141, he pressed the primate to acknow- 
ledge her, Theobald hesitated, and, when he 
met her by arrangement at Wilton, declined 
to do her homage until he had recciived the 
Ring’s permission, on the ground that it was 
not lawful for him to witlidraw his fealty 
from a king who had been acknowledged by 
the Horn ail church {liistoria Pontijicalis^ 
c. 2; Omt. Flor. Wi</, ii. 130; Round, 
Geoffrey de Mandemlle^ pp. 66, 260). He 
therefore proceeded to Bristol, where the 
king was imprisoned. On? April, however, 
ho attended the council at Winchester at 
which Matilda was elected. Having avowedly 
loined the side of the empress, he was with 
her at Oxford on 26 July and at Winchester 
a few days later, and shared in her hasty 
flight from that city on 13 Sept., reaching a 
place of safety after considerable danger, and 
perhaps some loss {Gesta Stephani, p. 86). 
On Stephen’s release on 1 jNov., Theobald 
returned to his allegiance. It is asserted 
that sentence of banishment was pronounced 
against him proscriptus’) ; but if so, it did 
not come into effect {Ilistoria Pontifical^. 
c. 15), and he was present at the council held 
by the legate on 7 Dec. at which Bishop 
itenry declared his brother king. At Christ- 
mas he received the king and queen at Can- 
terbury, and placed the crown on the king’s 
head in his cathedral church ( CtEKVASe, i. 123; 
Geoffrey de Mandevllle^ pp. 137-8). 

Tht^obald attached to his household many- 
young men of legal and political talent, and 
made his palace the training college and 
liome ‘ of anew generation of English scliolars 
and English statesmen’ (NoKGATE,\4w^crm 
Kinr/Sy i. 352). Chief among them were 
Roger of Pont I’Evcque [q. v.], afterwards 
archbishop of York, John Belmeis fq. v.], 
afterwards archbishop of Lyons, and Thomas 
(Hecket) [q. v.], his successor at Canterbury, 
who entered his service in 1143 or 1 144. On 
all matters Theobald consulted with one or 
ot her of these three, and chiefly with Thomas 
(William of CANTEiiBuny, ap. Bechet Ma-- 
teriaUy i. 4). It is interesting to find that tlie 
former abbot of Lanfranc’s house established 
a law school at Canterbury, and was the first 
to introduce the study of civil law into Eng- 
land. Possibly before 1144 Theobald sent for 
a famous jurist, Vacarius of Mantua, to come 
and lecture on civil law at Canterbury [sea 
Vacarius]. Vacarius became the' arch- 
bishop’s advocate, and must have been of 
great use to him in his correspondence with 
the Roman court, which was of unusual im- 
portance, for the appointment of Bishop 


Henry as legate caused a division of 
authority in the church of England, ' and 
brought Theobald much trouble. Bishop 
Henry pushed his authority as legate to the 
utmost; he tried to persuade Innocent to 
make his see an archbishopric, and it was 
believed that the pope had even sent him a 
pall (A7inale8 Winton. ii. 53 ; Diceto, i, 265), 

Theobald opposed the wishes of the king 
and Bishop llenry with reference to the 
.election of their nephew, William of Thwayt 
[see FiTZHERBEur, William] to the arch- 
bishopric of York, and steadily refused to 
consecrate him. Bishop Henry, however, 
consecrated him on 26 Sept. 1143, without 
the archbishop’s sanction (Gervasb, i. 123). 
The supersession of the archbishop encouraged 
resistance to his authority. Hugh, abbot of 
St. Augustine’s at Canterbury, claiming that 
his house was under the immediate jurisdic- 
tion of Rome, appealed to tlio pope against 
a citation from the archbishop. The pope 
took his side, and finally ordered that the 
matter should be heard before the legate. 
At a council held by the legate at Winches- 
ter a composition was arranged which did 
not satisfy the archbishop. Theobald was 
thwarted by the legate even in his own 
monastery. He found thfit Jeremiah, the 
prior of Christ Church, was sett ing aside his ’ 
jurisdiction ; a quarrel ensued, and Jeremiah 
appealed to Rome, almost certainly with the 
legate’s approval, and went .thither liimself. 
Theobald’deposed him, and appointed anotlier 
prior. Jei;emiah, however, ^lined his cause, 
and on his return was reinstated by the 
l(‘gate. On this Theobald withdrew his 
favour from the convent, and vowed that he 
would never celebrate in tlie church so long 
as Jeremiah remained prior [ib, pp. 74, 127). 

The death of Innocent II on 24 Sept. 1143 
put an end to the legatine authority of 
Bishop Henry, and he was no longer able to 
supersede Theobald in his own province. In 
November, Theobald went to Rome accom- 
panied by Thomas of London ; Bishop Henry 
also went thither, hoping for a renewal of his 
commission, but the new pope, Celestine II, 
deprived him of the legation, though he does 
not appear to have granted it to the arch- 
bishop {ib. ii. 384). Cjelestine was strongly 
in favour of the Angevin cause, and is said 
to have ordered Theobiild to allow no new 
aiTangement to be made as to the English 
crown, as the matter was contentious, thereby 
guarding against any settlement to the preju- 
dice of the Angevin claim {Hist. Ponttf. c. 
41). Lucius II, who succeeded Celestine on 
12 March 1144, also refused the legation to 
Bishop Henry (John of Hexham, c* 17). 
While Theobald was in Rome Lucius .h^tid 
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^ the case between him and St. Augustine’s^ 
and the.archbishop’s claims were fully satisfied 
(on the whole case see Thobn, cols. 1800-6; 
'ElmhaH) pp. 369-81, 390-1). Theobald 
then left Rome, and on 11 June was present 
at the consecration of the new church of St. 
Denis in France (JHecueil des llistonenSf xiv. 
316). He returned to England without a 
rival in his province, and Jeremiah con- 
sequently resigned the priorate of Christ 
Oburch. In this year a cardinal named 
Ilicmar arrived in England as legate, but 
his coming does not appear to have affected 
Theobald ; he returned on the death of Lucius 
in February 1145. The new pope, Euge- 
*iiius III, was favourably inclined to Theo- 
bald through the influence of his great ad- 
viser, Bernard of Clairvaux, who described 
Theobald as a man of piety and acceptable 
opinions, and expressed a hope that the 
pope would reward him (S. Bernaui), 
Ep. 238). It might be expected that some 
notice should occur of a grant of a legatine 
commission by Eugeniiis to Theobald as 
a consequencei of this letter, but, in default 
of finding him described as legate before 
1150, good modern authorities have given 
that year as the date of the grant (Stubbs, 
Constitutional History^ iii, 299; Nokoate, 
Angevin Kings^ i. 364). Nevertheless, 
the historian of St. Augustine’s Abbey 
speaks of him as papal legate in 1148 
(Thorn, col. 1807). Against this must be ^ 
set that he is not so called in any bull of | 
Eugenius known to have been sent to him ' 
before 1 160, and that the ^ Historia Pontifi- 
oalis’ is equally silent on the matter. Thorn, 
who was not earlier than the fourteenth 
century, may have merely been mistaken, or 
he may have been swayed by a desire to 
make an excuse for the monks of his house 
(see below). He says that when they dis- 
obeyed Theobald in 1148, they did not know 
that he had legatine authority ; and an 
eminent scholar suggests that this story and 
the position of affairs at the time being taken 
into consideration, ^itis possible, if not ac- 
tually probable,’ that there was a secret com-- 
mission to Theobald. A suit was instituted 
in the papal court against Theobald in 1147 
by Bernard, bishop or St. David’s, who sought 
to obtain the recognition of his see as metro- 
olitical. The pope appointed a day for the 
earing of the case ; but Bernard died before 
the date fixed, and the suit dropped (GiR. 
Oambb. iii. 61, 168, 180). On 14 March 
1148 Theobald consecrated to the see of 
Itocbei^ter his brother Walter, whom he had 
previously made archdeacon of Canterbury. 

^ A summons having been sent to the Eng- 
li$h prelates to attend the council that Euge- 
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nius held at Rheims on the 2l8t, Stephen 
refused to 'allow Theobald or the prelates 
generally to leave the kingdom. Knowing 
that Theobald was determined to go, he 
ordered various seaports to be watched lest 
he should get away secretly, aud declared 
that if he went he should be banished. Theo- 
bald, after obtaining leave to send some of 
his clerks to the council to make his excuses, 
secretly embarked in a crazy boat, crossed 
the Channel at great risk, and presented him- 
self at the council. He was received with 
much rejoicing, the pope welcoming him as 
one who, for the honour of St. Peter, had 
crossed the sea rather by swimming than sail- 
ing (Gervasb, i. 134, ii. 386; Hist. Fonttf, 
c. 2 ; St. Thomas, Ep. 250 ap. Materials j vi. 
67-8). When, on the last day of the coun- 
cil, Eugenius was about to excommunicate 
Stephen, Theobald earnestly begged him to 
forbear ; the pope granted the king a respite 
of three months, and on leaving Rheims com- 
mitted the case of the English bishops whom 
he had suspended to Theobald’s management, 
On the archbishop’s return to Canterbury 
the king ordered him to quit the kingdom ; 
his revenues were seized and he hastily re- 
turned to France. He sent messengers to 
acquaint the pope with his exile ; they over- 
took Eugenius at Brescia, aud he wrote to 
the English bishops, ordering them to bid 
the king recall the archbishop and restore 
his possessions, threatening an mterdict, and 
at Michaelmas to excommunicate Stephen. 
Theodore published the interdict ; but, as 
the bishops were generally on the king’s 
side, it Avas not observed except in Kent, and 
a party among the monks of St. Augustine’s, 
led by their prior Silvester and the sacristan, 
disregarded it. Queen Matilda, anxious ibr 
a reconciliation with Theobald, with the help 
of William of Yj)res [q. v.] x)ersuaded him 
to remov-e to St. Omer, where negotiations 
might be carried on more easily. Constant 
communication was carried on between the 
English clergy and laity and the archbishop, 
whose dignified behaviour, gentleness, and 
liberality to the j>oor excited much admira- 
tion {ib, i. 123; Hist. Pontif. c. 15). While 
at St. Omer he, on 5 Sept,, with the assist- 
ance of some French bishops, consecrated 
Gilbert Foliot [q. v.] to the see of Hereford, 
and when Henry [see IIenby II], duke of 
Normandy, complained that the new bishop 
had broken his promise to him by swearing 
fealty to Stephen, he appeased him by repre- 
senting that it would have been schismatical 
to withdraw obedience from a king that bad 
been recognised by tJto Roman church. 
Before long Theobald returned to England ; 
he sailed from Gravelines, landed at Gosfprd 
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in the territories of Hugh Bigod (d. 1176 or 
1177) [q. V.], and was hospitably entertained 
by the earl at Framlingham in Suffolk, where 
tiiree bishops and many nobles visited him. 

, The king was reconciled to him, and he took 
pff the interdict ; he received the submission 
: of the bishops and removed the sentence of 
suspension, bat had no power to deal with 
the case of Jlisliop Heniy-, though personally 
Theobald was reconciled to him (JoHK OP 
Hbxham, c. 19). He was brought to Canter- 
bury with rejoicing. In the following spring 
the monks of St. Augustine’s made submis- 
sion to him ; they had appealed to the pope, 
and it is alleged in their excuse that, though 
Theobald Jiad published the interdict m 
virtue of his legatine authority, they did not 
know that he was legate, and thought that 
ho was acting simply as ordinary (Thorx, 
u.s.) Eugenius decided against them. The 
prior and sacristan w(Te absolved after re- 
^ ceiving a flogging, and the convent was also 
absolved by the archbishop after a period of 
suspension of divine service in their church. 

While Theobald was at llheims he must 
have met with John of Salisbury [q, v.], 
who, in or about 1150, came to him with a 
letter of introduction from Bernard of 
Clairvaux (Ep. 301),* he became the arch- 
bishop’s secretary, and t ransacted his official 
business. As Ireland was without any real 
arcliie])iscopal authority, Irish bishojps-elect 
sometimes sought consecration from tne arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, who claimed that 
Ireland was under their primatial jurisdic- 
tion, and in 1 140 Tlieobald consecrated and 
received the profession of a bishop of Lime- 
rick. In 115*2, however, Armagh was made 
the primatial see of Ireland — a step which 
was held in England to bo a diminution 
of the rights of Canterbury (John of Hex- 
ham, c. 24; Hoveden, i. 212; Annals of 
Waverley, ii. 234; Stokes, Ireland and the 
Celtic Church, pp. 317,319,32o, 34o~7). In 
Lent 1151 Theobald, as ])apal legate, held a 
council in Loudon, at which many appeals 
were made to Borne (Hen. Hunt. viii. c. 
31). A new attempt was made by the 
monks of St, Augustine’s to shake off the 
archbishop’s authority after the death of 
Abbot Hugh. The prior, Silvester, was 
chosen to succeed liim. Theobald objected 
to the election, and refused Silvester’s de- 
■ mand that the benediction shoiild^be given 
him in the church of his monastery as con- 
trary to the rights of Christ Church. Sil- 
vester went to Borne, and returned with an 
order for his benediction by the archbishop 
in St. Augustine’s. Theobald, while going 
to the abbey as though to perform the cere- 
mony, was met, it is said by arrangement, 


by the prior of Christ Church, who forbnde* 
him to give the benediction except in Ohnst 
Church, and appealed to Home. In July 
1152 Eugenius ordered that the archbishop* 
should give the benediction in St, Augus- 
tine’s without requiring a profession of pbe- 
dience. Theobald complied with thi^ order,, 
but made further appeals, and the:inatu^ 
was settled later (Thorn, cols, 
EiiMHAKjpp. 400-1, 404-6; OBBrAsi^' i, 
147-8). Meanwhile he had a quarrel 
the monks of Christ Ohiirch. As the con* 
vent was in pecuniary difficulties,' he had at 
their request taken the administration of 
their revenues into his own hands. When^ 
however, he began to insist on retrench- 
ments, the monks declared that he was using" 
their revenues for the support of his own 
household, and had broken the agreement 
made with them. The dispute waxed hot f 
Theobald imprisoned two monks sent by the 
convent to appeal to the pope, suspended 
the performance of divine service m the 
convent church, and set guards to keep the* 
gates of the house shut. Finally ho deposed 
the prior, Walter the Little, and sent him 
under a guard to the ab])6*y of (Tloucester,. 
bidding the abbot keep Idin safely; so ho* 
was kept there until Theobald’s death, nntl 
a worthier prior was chosen in Jiis place 
i. 1 13-6, ii. 386-8, must be read ns a vio- 
lent statement on the convent’s side). 

In the spring of 1152 Stephen held a 
great council in London, at which, the carls 
and barons having sworn fealty to his sons 
Eustace, ho called upon Theobald and ther 
bishops to crown his son king. Theobald 
had procured a letter from Eugenius fo]> 
bidding the coronation, and thus repeating 
the prohibitions of his predecessors Cele.stine* 
and Lucius. Theobald therefore refused the 
king’s demand. Stephen and his son shut 
him and his suffragans up in a house together, 
and tried to intimidate them. Theobald re- 
mained firm, though some of liis suflragans; 
withdrew their support from him ; he escaped 
down the Thames in a boat, sailed to Dover, 
and tbence crossed over to Flanders. Thtr 
king seized the lands of tlio archbishopric. 
Eugenius ordered the English bishops to ex- 
communicate him and lay the kingdom 
under an interdict. On this Stephen re- 
called the archbishop, who returned to Can- 
terbury before 28 Sept, {ib, i. 151, ii. 76 ; 
Becket, Ep. 250 ; Hen. Hunt. viii. c, *32 ; 
Vita Theobaldi, p. 338). When Henry, duke 
of Normandy, was in England in 1163, Theo- 
bald laboured to bring about a peace between 
him and the king. He was successful, and 
the treaty between the king and the duke' was 
proclaimed at Westminster before Christmas 
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<it a great council whicl) Theobald attended. 
In Lent 1164 he receiv< d the king and the 
duke at Canterbury. 1 te secured the elec- 
tion of Roger of Pont TEvecjue, archdeacon 
^ *of Canterbury, to the see of York, and in 
consecrating him on 10 Oct. acted as legate, 

that Jloger was not required to make a pro- 
fession pf ; obedience (Diobto, i. 298; Will. 

He appointed Thomas of 
Xpn^^ Roger as arehdeaconand 

fis 'j^rbvoflt of Beverley. 'On the death of 
Stejhejji on the 26th, Theobald, in conjunc- 
tion -i^ith the other magnates of the realm^ 
«©nt to Henry, who was then in Normandy, 
to call him back to England, and during 
the six weeks that elapsed before his return 
maintained peace and order in the kingdom, 
in spite of the large number of Flemish 
mercenaries that were in the country (Gbk- 
VAaB,,i. 159). 

On Sunday, ^9 Dec., Theobald crowned 
Henry and his queen at Westminster. The 
coronation seemed the sign of the fulfilment 
of his long-cherished hopes. The policy of 
the Roman see with respect to the crown 
that he had so faithfully and fearlessly carried 
out had been brought to a successful issue. 
Nevertheless he evidently felt no small 
lanxiety as to the future. During the reign 
•of Stephen the church had become far more 
powerful at home than it had been since the 
Conquest, and at the same time had been 
more strongly bound to the Roman see by ties 
of dependence ; Theobald was anxious that it 
should maintain its position, and knew that 
it .was likely to bo endangered by the acces- 
sion of a king of Henry’s disposition and 
iiereditary anti-clerical feelings. He hoped 
to insure the maintenance of his ecclesiastical 
policy by securing power for men whom he 
trusted, and shortly after Henry’s accession 
irecommended the Archdeacon Thomas to the 
king as chancellor (Atict, Anon, i. iv.ll, 12 ; 
John ob Salisbuky, ii. 304 ap. Backet 
Materiah; Gervasb, . i. 160; Radford, 
Thomas of London^ pp. 68-62). As chan- 
cellor, Thomas disappointed his hopes. 

The closing years of Theobald’s life were full 
*o^f administrative activity exercised through 
John of Salisbury, for after Thomas had left 
him for the king’s service John became his 
chief adviser and official (Stubbs, Lectures^ 
p. 346^. He appears to have disliked the 
tax levied under the name of scutage in 1166 
on ^he lands of prelates holding in chief of 
the crown (John of Salisbury, Ep, 128). 
Nor was he at one with the crown in the case 
of Battle Abbey [see under Hilary, d. 1169]. 
He .attended the hearing of the case before 
thovking at Colchester in May 1167, and 
vainly tried to persuade the king to allow him 
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to deal with it according to ecclesiastical 
law {Chronicon Monasterii de Belh^ pp. 72- 
104). In July he attended the council at 
Northampton, when the long dispute be- 
tween him arid the abbot of St. Augustine’s 
was terminated in his favour, and, in pur- 
suance of the decision of Hadrian IV, abbot 
Silvester made profession to; him (Gekvasb, 
i 76-7, 163-6). A disputed election having} 
been made to the papacy in 1169^ he wrotat 
to the king requesting his direction as to f 
which of the two rivals should be apknow-^ 
ledged by the church of England (JoHBT of 
Salisbury, Ep. 44). Having received from 
Amulf, bishop of Lisieux, a statement of 
the claim of Alexander III, he wrote aigain 
to Henry' recommending him to acknow-^ 
ledge Alexander. This Henry did, and ac- 
cordingly he was at the archbishop’s bidding 
acknowledged by a council of bishops and 
clergy of tne whole kingdom that Theobald 
callea to meet in London {ib, Epp. 48, 69| 
64, 66 ; Foliot, Ep. 148). 

Theobald was then very ill, and his death 
was expected. lie %vrote to the chancellor^ 
then absent with the king in Normandy, 
that he had determined to reform certain 
abuses in his diocese, and specially to abolish 
a payment called ^ second aids ’ made to the 
archdeacon, and instituted by his brother 
Walter, and he spoke of his sorrow at not 
being able to see the chancellor, who still 
retained the archdeaconry (John of Salis- 
bury, Ep.48). In 1161 he was present at the 
consecration of Richard Peche [q. v.] to the 
see of Lichfield, but could not officiate him- 
self (Gervasb, i. 168), During his illness he 
wrote several letters to the king, commend- 
ing his clerks, and, specially John of Salis- 
bury, to his favour, begging him to uphold 
the authority and welfare of the churoh, and 
praying that Henry might return to England 
so that he might behold his son, the Lord’s 
anointed, before he died (.John of Salisbury, 
Epp, 64, 63, 64 ter). Very earnestly, too, 
but in vain, he begged that the king would 
spare Thomas, his archdeacon, to visit him 
(fb, Ep. 70, 71, 78). Theobald hoped that 
the chancellor would succeed him at Canter- 
bury (id, v. 280). Theobald made a will leav- 
ing his goods to the poor (id. Ep. 67), and took 
an affectionate farewell of John of Salisbury, 
who was with him to the end (Ep. 266). 
He 'died on 18 April 1161, and was buried 
in his cathedral church. Eighteen years 
afterwards, during the repairs of the church 
after the fire of 1174, his marble tomb was 
opened, and his body was found entire ; it 
was exhibited to the convent, and, the news 
being spread, many wople spoke of him as 
^ Saint Theobald.’ The Dody was translat^^ 
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alift tn^'altar of St!. in tike THEOBALD, ifiWiB ’ 

aciooMitig to a desire which he is said editor of Shakesp6a|;ej was tiie son* of 
^ have expressed in his lifetime (Gebvase, Theobald, an attorney pnwrtisinjr al SfttmgwJi 
L 26)« His coffin was opened in 1787, and bourne in Kent. He waS born m that town 
his remains were identified by an inscription and was baptised at the parish church/ aa, 
oh a piece of lead (Hook). the register testifies, on 2 April 1688* . Ho 

Theobald, as may be gathered from the was placed under the tuition of an ablo - 
letters he wrote during his illness, was a schoolmaster, the Kev. M. Ellis of Isleworth^ 
man of deep religious feeling. He' was (J^aArer MSS, extract in Gmt/eman^s Maffa^ 
chpitahle to the poor and liberal in all Ixi. 788). To Ellis he must have owed 

things {Beclxct Materials, ii. 307 ; Monaa^ much, for Theobald’s classical attainments 


ticon^ iv. 3t)3). He loved learning, and took 
care to be surrounded by learned men. In 
manner he was gracious, and in temperament 
gentle, affectionate, and placable. While 
calm and patient, he was also firm and 
courageous. As a ruler he was wise and 
able ; he was highly respected by the leaders 
of the religious movement of which St. Ber- 
nard was the head, and by relying on the 
help of the Koman see, and taking advantage 
of the civil disorder of Stephen’s reign, he 
' succeeded in raising the church of England 
to a position of great power. In his ordinary 
administration he promoted wortliy and 
capable men ; he may be said to have been 
the founder of canonical jurisprudence in 
England, an<l through John of Salisbury in- 
troduced systemand regularity into the work- 
ing of tlie ecclesiastical courts. Though him- 
self a Benedictine, he wisely did all he could 
to check the efforts made by monasteries to 
rid themselves of episcopal control. In secu- 
lar matters he nctediwith loyalty and skill; 
he remained faithful to Stephen as the king 
recognised by the Homan sec, though he did 
not shrink from opposing him whenever he 
tried to override the will of the Church or 
use it aa a mere political instrument. At 
the same time he worked steadily to secure 
the succession for the house of Anjou. Ilia 
character, the success of his work, and the 
means by which lie accomplished it entitle 
him to a x>lace among the best and’ ablest 
archbislioj>s of Canterbury. 

[Gervase of Cant., Will, of Malmesbury, 
Hist. Nov., John of Hexham ap. 0pp. Sym. 
Dunelni. II., Becket Materials, Hen. Hunt., R. de 
Diceto, Ann. do Winton, ap. Ann. Monast. p. 11, 
Giraldiis Cambr., Elmbam (all Rolls 8er.) ; 
Hist. Fontif, ap. Rer. Germ. SS. ed. Pertz 
vol. XX. ; Vita Theobaldi ap, Opp, Xtanfranci I, 
John of Salisbury s Polycraticus and Epp., 

. G. Foliot’s Epp. (all three cd. Giles) ; Cont.^Flor. 
Wig,, Gesta Stephani, Will, Newb.-'(aU three 
Engl. Hist. Sop,); Thorn, ed. Twisden ; Chron. 
Monast. do Bello (Angl. Christ. Soc.) ; Bishop 
Stubbs’s Lectures and Const. Hist.; Round’s 
Geoffrey de Mandovillo ; Norgate’s Angevin 
Kings ; Radford’s Thomas of Loudon (Cambr. 
Hist. Essays, vii.) ; Hook’s Archbishops of 
Canterbury.] VV. II. 


were considerable, and it does not appear 
that he received any further instruction. 
It would seem from what he says in hia 
dedication of the ^ Happy Captive ’ to Lady 
Monson that he had early been left an orphan 
in OTeat poverty, that he had been protected 
and educated by Lady Moiison’s father, her 
brother, Lord Sondes, being his fellow-pupil, 
but that he had not made the best of what 
might have accrued to him from so favour- 
able a situation in life.’ Like his father, he 
became an attorney; but tlie law was dis- 
tasteful to him, and lie very soon aban- 
doned it for literature. His first publica- 
tion was a Pindaric ode on the union of 
England and Scotland, which appeared in 
1707. In his preface to his tragedy ‘The 
Persian Princess,’ printed in 1715, he tells us 
that that play was written and acted before 
he had completed his nineteenth year, which 
would be in 1707. In May 1713 he translated 
for Bernard Lintot the ‘Phrcdo’ of Plato, 
and entered into a contract for a translation , 
of the tragedies of /Escliylus. Lintot’s ac- 
count-books show that Theobald contracted 
for many translations which were either nob 
finished or not jiublished, but between 1714 
and 1715 he published translations of the 
‘ Electra’ (1714), of the ‘Ajax’ (1714), and 
of the ‘(Edipus Rex' (1715) of Sophocles, 
and of the ‘ Plutus ’ and the ‘ Clouds * (both 
in 1715) of Aristophanes. The translations 
from Sophocles are in free and spirited blank 
verse, the clioruscs in lyrics, and the tragedies 
are divided into acts and scenes; the versions 
of the ‘ Plutus ' and the ‘ Clouds • are ia 
vigorous and racy colloquial prose. 

Theobald had now settled down to the 
pursuits of the literary hack, being in all pro- 
bability dependent on liis pen for his liveli- 
hood, 111 1713 he hurried out a catchpenny , 
^Lifo of Cato ' for the benefit of the spectators 
and readers of Addison’s tragedy which then 
held the town. Next year he published two , 
poems — ‘ The Cave of Poverty,’ which he calls 
an imitation of Shakespeare, presumably be--' 
cause it is written in the measure and. form , 
of ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ and ‘ The Mausoleum/ 
a funeral elegy in heroics on the death^ of- 
Queen Anne. These poems, like all Theobald’s 
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^ rffeejly vrottUm*. Chi; IfcApftl 

in ^Mist’d J<a^ i 

aieri^ of «hort essays on tho model of tho | 
< which appeared three tim^ a i 

weeb^'^Os^^ the thirtieth number on- 
IZ d^hhe^' i Eighteen months afterwards they 
iSi^Bre r^dmed (1 Jan« 1717) as an independent 
bubliOation running onto ninety-six numbers. 
When: they were discontinued later in the 
same year> they were collected and published 
in three duodecimo volumes. By some re- 
marks (see vol, ii. No, xxxiii.) which he had 
made on John Dennis he brought himself 
into collision with that formidable critic, 
who afterwards described him as * a notorious 
idiot, one hight Whachum, who, from an 
under spurleather to the law, is become an 
understrapper to the playhouse’ (Dennis, 
Hemarks on Pope's Homer), 

Meanwhile Theobald had been engaged in 
other works. In 1715 appeared his tragedy, 

‘ The Perfidious Brother,’ which became the 
subject of a scandal reflecting very seriously 
on Theobald’s .honesty. It seems that Henry 
Meystayer, a watchmaker in the city, had 
submitted to Theobald the rough material of 
this play, requesting him to adapt it for the 
stage. The needful alterations involved the 
complete recasting and rewriting of the piece, 
costing, Theobald, according to his own ac- 
count, four mouths’ labour. As he had 
‘ created it anew,’ he thought he was entitled 
to bring it out as his own work and to take 
the credit of it ; and this he did. But as 
soon as the play was produced Meystayer 
claimed it as his own, and in the following 
year published what he asserted was his own 
version, with an ironical dedication to the 
alleged plagiarist. A comparison of the two 
shows that tliey are identical in plot and 
very often in expression. But as Meystayer’s 
version succeeded Theobald’s, it is of course 
impossible to settle the relative honesty or 
dishonesty of the one man or of the otlier. 
The fact that Theobald did not carry out his 
threat of publishing Meystayer’s original 
manuscript is not a presumption in his favour. 

His next performances were a translation 
of the first book of the ‘ Odyssey,’ with notes 
(1716) ; a prose romancefounded on Corneille’s 
tragi-comedy ‘ A ntiochus,’ entitled ‘ The Loves 
of Antiochus and Stratonice ; ’ and an opera 
in one act, ‘ Pan and Syrinx,’ both of which 
appeared in 1717. These were succeeded in 
1718 by ^ The Lady’s Triumph,’ a dramatic 
opera, and by ^ Decius and Paulina,’ a masque, 
both performed at Lincoln’s Inn. In 1719 
he •..published a * Memoir of Sir Walter 
Italeigh ’ which is of no importance. In 
1720 his adaptation of Shakespeare’s ^Ri- 
chard II,’ though it procured for him a bank- 


ligyptianpebbtea&iklfbo^^ 
proved that the most exquisite of veibil 
critics may be the most wretched of dramatic 
.artists. Next year he led off a poetical mie« 
f Cellany, * The Grove/ published by T^illiatti 
Meres [see under Mebbs, John], with a vapid 
and commonplace poetical version of the 
* Hero and Leandeir^ of the pseudo-Musmus. 
Nor can anything be said m favour of his 
antomimes, ^ The Rape of Proserpine,’ -or 
is ^Harlequin a Sorcerer’ (1725), or his 
Vocal Parts of dn Entertainment, Apolloand 
Daphne ’ (1726). He seems to have mate- 
rially aided his friend John Rich [q. v.], the 
manager of Drury Lane, in establishing the 
popularity of his novel pantomimic enter- 
tainments. 

But Theobald was about to a])pear in a 
new character. In March 1725 Pope gave 
to the world his jedition of Shakespeare —a 
task for which lie was ill qualified. But 
what Pope lacked Theobald possessed, and 
early in 1726 appeared in a substantial quarto 
volume ^ Shakespeare Restored, or a Speci- 
men of the many errors as well Committed 
as Unamended by Mr. Pope in his late edition 
of this poet : designed not only to correct the 
said Edition, but to restore the true Reading 
j of Shakespeare in all the Editions ever puh- 
i lished. By Mr. Theobald.’ It was dedicated 
to John Rich, the manager, who on the 24th 
of the following May gave Theobald a bene- 
fit (Genest, Account of the English Stage ^ 
iii. 188). In the preface Pope is treated 
personally with the greatest respect. But 
Theobald asserted that his veneration for 
Shakespeare had induced him to assume a 
task which Pope ‘seems purposely, I was 
going to say, with too nice a scruple to have 
declined.’ In the body of the work he con- 
fines himself to animadversions on ‘ Hamlet,’ 
but in an appendix of some forty-four closely 
printed pages in small type he deals similarly 
with portions of most of the other plays. 
This work not only exposed the incaj)acity 
of Pope as an editor, but gave conclusive 
proof of Theobald’s competence for the task 
m whicli Pope had failed. Many of Theo- 
bald’s most felicitous corrections and emen- 
dations of Shakespeare’s text are to be found 
in this, his first contribution to textual criti- 
cism. 

Pope’s resentment expressed itself charac- 
teristically. ‘ From this time,’ says Johnson, 
^Pope became an enemy to editors, collators, 
commentators, and verbal critics, and hoped 
to persuade the world that he miscarriea in 
this undertaking^ only by having a mind too 
great for such minute employment.’ In 1728 
Pope brought out a second edition of his 
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Shakespeare, in which he incorporated, with- 
out a word to indicate them, the greater 
part of Theobald's beat conjectures and re- 
gulations of the text, inserting in his last 
volume the following note : ‘ Since the pub- 
lication of our first edition, there having been 
some attempts upon Shakespeare published 
by Lewis Theobald which he would not 
communicate during the time wherein that 
edition was preparing for the press, when we 
by public advertisement did request the as- 
sistance of all lovers of this author, we have 
inserted in this impression as many of 'em 
as are judged of any the least importance to 
the poet — the whole amounting to about 
twenty-five words ' (a gross misrepresenta- 
tion of his debt to Theobald) ; * but to the 
end that every reader may judge for himself, 
we have annexed a complete list of the rest, 
which, if he shall think trivial or erroneous 
either in part or the wdiole, at worst it can 
but spoil half a sheet of x^aper that chances 
to be left vacant here ' (Anpendix to vol. viii. 
of iShftkespeare), Nor w’as Pope con- 

tent with this. In March 1727-8 the third 
volume of the ‘ Miscellanies ' containing the 
‘Treatise on the Bathos* w^eis published, in 
which, in addition to three sarcastic quota- 
tions from llieobald’s ‘ Double Falseliood,' 
Ij. T. figures among the swallows — ‘ authors 
that are eternally skimming and fluttering up 
and down, but all their agility is employed to 
catch flies’ — and the eels, ‘ obscure authors 
that wrap themselves ^up in their own mud, 
hut are mighty nimble and pert.' Two months 
afterwards .'t])peared the first edition of the 
‘Dunciad,’ of which poor Theobald was the 
hero (in 1741 ‘Tibbald,’as Pope contemp- 
tuously called him, avus ‘dethroned' and 
,Colley Cibber elevated in his place). It is, 
how'ever, due to Pope to say that since the 
publication of ‘ Shakespeare Restored,’ Theo- 
bald had been continually imtating him by 
further remarks about his edition. Those 
were inserted in ‘ Mist's .Journal,' to which 
he. was in the habit of communicating notes 
on Shakespeare. To this Pope refers in the 
couplet : 

Old puns restore, lost blunders nicely seek, 

And crucify poor Shakespeare once a week 

{Dunciady i. 1 54-5, 1 st edit.) 

Pope’s satire is chiefly directed against 
Theobald’s pedantry, dulness, poverty, and in- 
gratitude. Against the charge of ingratitude 
Theobald defended himself. In a publication 
called ‘The Author,’ dated 16 April 1729, 
from AVyan’s Court, Great Russell Street, 
where Tlieobald continued to reside till his 
death, he says that he had asked Pope two 
favours : one was that he .would assist him 


‘ in a few tickets towards my benefit/ and. 
the other that he would subscribe to his in- 
tended translation of iEschylus; that to each 
of these requests Pope had sent civil replies, 
but had granted neither. The charge of in- 
gratitude, he adds, had been circulated for 
tlie purpose of injuring him in a subscription 
he w'as getting up for some ‘Remarks on 
Shakespeare,' and to prejudice the public 
against a play which was about to be acted 
at a benefit for him at Drury Lane. The 
work referred to aS ‘Remarks on Shake- 
speare ' he was induced to abandon for an 
edition of Shakespeare ; the play to which he 
refers was ‘ The Double Falsehood,' a tragedy, 
first acted at Drury Lane in 1727, and pub- 
lished in 1728. Theobald professed to believe 
that it was by Shakespeare, and a patent 
was granted him giving him the sole and ex- 
clusive right of printing and publishing the 
work for a term of fourteen yenrs, on the 
ground that he had, at considerable cost, 
purchased the manuscript copy (for its history 
see Theobald's dedication of it to Bubb 
Dodington ; and for conjectures as to its real 
authorshix), see Farmur^s Essat/ on the Lamin'- 
ing of Shakespeare^ j)p. 29-82, where it is 
assigned to Shirley. Malone was inclined to 
attribute it to Massinger. Reed thought it 
was in the main Theobald's own composition. 
To the present writer it seems all but certain 
that it was founded on some old play, the 
plot being borrowed from the story of Car- 
denio in ‘Don Quixote,' but that it is for the 
most part from Theobald's own pen). In 1728 
Theobald edited the posthumous works of 
William Wycherley and contributed some 
notes to Cooke’s translation of Hesiod. 

Meanwhile he was accumulating materials 
for his edition of Shakespeare, corresponding 
on the subject with Matthew Coiicanen, who 
appears to have been on the stafi’ of the 
‘London Journal,' with the learned Dr. 
Styaii Thirlby [q. v.], then a ftdlow of .Tesus 
College, Cambridge, and with Warburton, at 
that time an obscure country clergyman in 
Lincolnshire. His correspondence with War-, 
burton, to whom he was introduced by 
Concanen, was regularly continued between 
March 1729 and October 1734, and is printed 
in Nichols’s ‘ Illustrations of Literature ^ 
(ii, 204-654). In September 1730 the death 
of Eusden left the poet-laureateship open, and 
Theobald became a candidate. Lord Gage 
introduced him to Sir Robert Walpole, who ' 
recommended him to the Duke of Grafton, 
then lord chamberlain, and these recommen- 
dations being seconded by Frederick, prince . 
of Wales, Theobald had every prospect of 
success. But ‘ after standing fair lor the 
post at least three weeks,' he had ^ the mor- ^ 
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tiflcation to be supplanted^ by Colley Cibber 
(Letter to Warburton, December 17^; 
NiCHpIiS. ///iwjjfr. ii* 617). In the following 
year (1731) he had an opportunity of proving 
his Plaims to Greek scholarship. Jortm, with 
the assistance of two of the most eminent 
scholars of that time — Joseph Wasse [q. v.] 
and Zachary Pearce [q» v.J, the editor of 
Longinus — jmblislied the first number of a 
periodical entitled ^ Miscellaneous Observa- 
tions on Authors Ancient and Modern/ To 
this Theobald contributed some ingenious^ 
and in one or two cases very felicitous, 
emendations of -/Kschylus, Anacreon, Athe- 
iieous, Ilesychius, Suidas, and Eustathius; 
and Jortin was so pleased with them that he 
not only inserted them, but asked Theobald 
for more. 

It seems that as early as 10 Nov. 1781 Theo- 
bald completed an arrangement with Tonson 
for bringing out his edition of Shakespeare, 
for which he was to receive eleven hundred 
guineas. Put two laborious years passed 
before it was ready for the public. Mean- 
while a pantomime, < Perseus and Andro- 
meda,^ almost certainly from his pen, was 
produced (1730) at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
next year appeared at the same theatre 
* Orestes,’ described as a dramatic opera, but 
really a tragedy. In 1733 Pope’s attack was 
followed by one from the pen of Mallet in 
tho former an epistle to Pope, entitled ‘Ver- 
bal Criticism.’ ‘ I fang him, baboon ! ’ ex- 
claimed Theobald, in the words of Falstaif ; 
^ his art is as thick as Tewkesbury mustard ; 
there is no more conceit* in him than in a 
Mallet.’ 

At last, in March 1 733-4, the long-expected 
edition of Shakespeare was given to the 
world in seven volumes, dedicated to Lord 
Orrery. A long list of influential sub- 
scribers, including the Prince of Wales and 
the prime minister. Sir llobert Walpole, 
shows that no pains had been spared to in- 
jure its success. It would not be too much 
to say that the text of Shakespeare owes 
more to Theobald than to any other editor. 
Many desperate corruptions were rectified by 
him, and in the union of learning, critical 
acumen, tact, and good sense ho has perhaps 
no equal among Shakespearean commenta- 
tors. (For the general character of Theo- 
bald’s work as an editor, and for a detailed 
exposure of the shameful injustice done him 
Iby succeeding editors, see the present writer’s 
essay, ‘ The Person of Shakespearean Criti- 
cism,’ in Essays and Studies, 1895, pp, 263- 
S16; cf. introduction to the Cambridge Shake- 
shears). li| spite of the incessant attacks of 
^ntempotraries and successors, Theobald’s 
S^ork was , properly appreciated by the*public. 


Between 1734 and 1767 it passed through 
three editions, while between 1757 and 17/3 
it was reprinted four times, no less thau 
12,860 copies being sold (Nichols, 
trations, ii. 714 w.) Theobald’s net profits 
from his edition appear to have amounted 
to 652/. 10^., a large sum when compared 
with the receipts of other editors for similar 
work. 

But poverty still pursued Theobald, and 
he was driven back to his old drudgery for 
the stage. Between 1734 and 1741 he pro- 
duced a pantomime, ‘ Merlin, or the Devil at 
Stonehenge ’ (1734) ; ‘ The Fatal Secret,’ a 
tragedy, which is an adaptation of Webster’s 
‘ Duchess of Malfi ; ’ two operas, ‘ Ori>heus 
and Eurydice ’ (1740) and ‘ The Happy Cap- 
tive ’ (1741), founded on a story in the fourth 
book of the first part of ‘ Don Quixote,’ and 
he also completed a tragedy, ‘The Death of 
Hannibal,’ which was neither acted nor 
printed. But misfortunes were now press- 
ing hard on him, and in the ‘ Daily Dost,’ 
13 May 1741, appears a letter from him 
announcing that the ‘ situation of his affairs 
from a loss and disappointment obliged him 
to embrace a benefit, and laid him under 
the necessity of throwing himself on the 
favour of the public and the assistance of 
his friends ; ’ and from another part of the 
paper we learn that the play to be acted 
for his benefit was ‘ The Double Falsehood.’ 
Next year he issued proposals for a critical 
edition of the plays ofBeaumont and Fletcher, 

‘ desiring the assistance of all gentlemen who 
had maae any comments on them.’ lie w^a 
engaged on this when ho died; and in 1750, 
six years after his death, appeared the well- 
known edition of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
plays in ten volumes, ‘ edited by the late Mr., 
Theobald, Mr, Seward of Eyam in Derby- 
shire, and Mr. Sympson of Gainsborough.’ 
From the work itself we learn that Theobald 
had completed the editing and annotation of 
‘ The Maid’s Tragedy,’ ‘ I’hilaster,’ ‘ A King 
and No King,’ ‘The Scornful Ladv,’ ‘The 
Custom of the Country,’ ‘ The Elder Brother,’ 
the first three acts of ‘The Spanish Curate,’ 
and part of ‘ The Humorous Lieutenant’ (see 
vol. 1 . prof.) 

Of Theobald’s death an account has been 
preserved written by a Mr. Stede of Covent 
Uarden Theatre (printed in Nichols’s ‘Illus-- 
trations,’ ii. 746 «.): ‘September 18th, 1744, 
about 10 A.M., died Mr, Lewis Theobald. 

. , . He was of a generous spirit, too gene- 
rous for his circumstances ; and none knew* 
how to do a handsome thing or confer a" 
benefit when in his power with a better 
gxace than himself. He was my ancient 
friend of near thirty years’ acquaintwee. 


; Intd^d at Pancraa, the 20th, 6 oWbck i».k. 
I only attended him/ This date is corrobo- 
- rated by a notice in the * Daily Post * for 
20 Sept. 1744: ‘Last Tuesday died Mr. 
Theobald, a gentleman well known for hia 
poetical productions already printed, and for 
many more promised and subscribed for/ 
He had a good private library, including 
two hundred and ninety-five old English 
plays in quarto, which was advertised to be 
sola by auction on 20 Oct. succeeding his 
death (Heed s note in Variorum Shakespeare, 
ed. 1803, i. 404). 

Theobald was married and left a son 
Lewis, wlio, by the patronage of Sir Edward 
Walpole, was appointed a clerk in the annuity 
pell ollice, and died young. 

It was suggested by George Steevens [q. v.l 
that IIogartli^B plate, ‘ The Distressed Poet,’ 
as first published on 3 March 173(3, was 
intended as a satire on the much-abused 
Theobald. The composition was doubtless 
inspired by l^ope’s vivid picture of the dunce- 
laureate-elect brooding over bis sunken for- 
tunes (see Pope, HbrAvs’,ed. Courthopc,iv. 28). 

[The fullest account of Theobald will be found 
in Nichols’s Illustrations of Literature, ii, 707- 
1718, but it contains several inaccuracies. Theo- 
bald’s correspondence with Concanen and War- 
burton is of great interest, and embodies some 
biographical particulars, ib, pp. 189-6o8, There 
is a meagre memoir of him in (fibber’s Lives of ' 
tlio Poets, V. 276-83, and brief notices in Giles 
Jacob’s Historical Account of the Lives and 
Writings of English l^oets, and in Baker s Bio- 
graphia Dramatica. His own preface to his 
Sliakespeare and the Dedications and Prefaces 
to his several works yield a few dettiils } Moy- 
stayer s Dedication to his ‘ Perfidious Brother ; ’ 
Doiinis’s ObsefTvations on Pope’s Homer ; A Mis- 
cellany on Taste (1732) ; Mist’s Journal and the 
Daily Post passim ; Genest’s Account of the Eng- 
lish Stage; notes to the various editions of the 
Dunciad; Warton’s Essay on l^ope; prefaces to 
the edit ions of Shakespeare by Pope, Warburtoii, 
lianmer, .Johnson, and Malone ; Capell’s appen- 
dix to the Preface to the edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher (1760). See, too, Johnson’s Life 
of Pope : Boswell’s Life of Johnson ; Watson’s 
Life of Warburtoii. A few notes have been fur- 
nished by W. J. Lawrence, esq., of Belfast.] 

J. C. 0. 

THEODORE (602 P-690), archbishop of 
Canterbury, a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, 
wms born in or about 602 (Bede, Historia 
Ecclesini^iicaj iv. 1). He studied at Athens 
{Monumenta Moguntinaj ed. Jaff6, p. 185), 
had a scholarly knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, and was well versed in sacred and 
profane literature and in philosophy, which 
caused him to receive the surname ‘ Philo- 
sopher ’ (Gesta Eontijkumy.^, 7). He was a 


inonk, aiid bad not taken s«bdea(Son^$ t 
when in 607 he was at Rome, having' p^rhAps i 
been led to come to Italy by the visit to* that 
country of the Emperor Constails H in 6^.^ 
When Theodore was in Rome, Pope Vitaliau 
was anxious to find a primate for the English 
church in place of Wighard, who had died 
.in Rome before consecration. He fixed on 
Hadrian, an African by birth and an abbot 
of a monastery not far from Naples, who 
was learned both in Greek and Latin, in the 
Scriptures, and in ecclesiastical discipline. 
Hadrian refused the pope’s offer, and finally 
presented Theodore to him. Vitalian pro-* 
raised to consecrate him, provided that Ha- 
drian, who had twice visited (hiul and would 
therefore be useful as a guide, would accom- 
pany him to England, and remain with him 
to assist him in doctrinal matters ; for the 
pope seems to have feared that I’heodore 
might be affected by the monothcllie heresy. 
Theodore was ordained subdeacon in Novem- 
ber, and as he was tonsured after tlie l^asteni 
fashion — his whole head being sliaved — he 
had to wait four months before receiving 
further orders, to allow his hair to grow 
sufficiently for him to be tonsured after the 
Homan fashioni At last, on Sunday, 26 ^[arcU 
668, he was consecrated by Vitalian, lie set 
out from Rome on 27 May, in company with 
Hadrian and Benedict Biscop [ip v.] At 
Arles lie and his party were detained by^ 
John, the archbishop of the city, in accordance 
with the command of Ebroin, mayor of the 
palace in NeUstria and Burgundy, who sus- 
jiectod them of being political emissaries sent 
by the emperor Constaus to the English king. 
^\Glcn Ebroin gave them leave to ])roceed, 
Theodore went on to Paris, where he was 
received by Aligbert, the bishop, formerly 
bishop of the West-Saxons, and remained 
with him daring the winter. At last Egbert, 
king of Kent, being informed that the arch- 
bishop was in the Frankish kingdom, sent 
liis high reeve Raedfrith to conduct him to 
England. Ebroin gave Theodore leave to 
depart, but detained Hadrian, wliom he still 
suspected of being an imperial envoy. Theo- 
dore was conducted by Raedfrith to Quen- 
tavic or Etaples, where he was delayed for 
some time by sickness. As soon as be began 
to get well he crossed the Channel, and was 
received at Canterbury on 27 May 669* 
Hadrian joined him soon afterwards. 

At the time of Theodore’s arrival the Eng- . 
lish church lacked order, administrative orga- 
nisation, discipline, and culture. The work of 
the Celtic missionaries had been carried on. 
rather by individual effort than through an 
ordered ecclesiastical system. The Roman- 
party had gained a decisive victory in 664,^ 



bat;ii;imf6]imity had not yet Imome ^Irersal^ 

. and tho' personal feelings aroused^ by the 
struggle were still strong. As diocesan ar- 
tang^xaents follow the divisions of king« 
dp^8| the dioceses were for the most part of 
unmanageable size, and varied in extent with 
the forivmes of war. Soon after his arrival 
Theodore made a tour throughout all parts of 
the island in which the English were settled, 
taking Hadrian with him. He found only 
two or at most three bishoprics not vacant. 
He expounded ^the right rule of life,’ pro- 
bably lor clerks and monks, and the canoni- 
cal mode of celebrating Easter, and began to 
consecrate bishops, where there were vacant 
sees {Hist, Eccles, iv. c. 2). While in tlie 
north he accused Ceadda or Chad [q. v.] of 
having been consecrated irregularly, and re- 
consecrated liim in the catholic manner. 
Though Wilfrid [q, v.] took possession of the 
see of York, which was rightfully his, Theo- 
dore was able to provide Ceadda with a see ; 
for Wiilfhere[q. v.],the king of the Mercians, 
requested him to find a bishop for him, and he 
therefore apj^ointed him bishop of Mercia and 
Lindsey. As Ceadda resisted the archbishop’s 
kindly command that he should ride when 
taking long journeys, Theodore with his own 
hands lifted him on horseback {ib» c. 3). He 
also in 670, at the request of Cenwalh [q. v.], 
king of the West-Saxons, consecrated Lo- 
there, the nephew of Bishop Agilbert, to the 
vacant bishoj)ric of the West-Saxons. Every- 
where lie was welcomed, and everywhere he 
required and received an acknowledgment of 
his authority, which was invested with 
special weight by the fact that he had ^ been 
sent directly from Home,’ though his own 
ability and character contributed largely to 
his success (Bhigut, Early English Church 
History^ p. 258). lie was, Bede says, the 
first archbishop to whom the wliole English 
church agreed in submitting. 

On his return to Canterbury Theodore 
- carried on the work, which he had perhaps 
already begun, of making that city a place 
whence learning might be spread throughout' 
his province, and personally taught a crowd of 
scholars. In this work he was largely as- 
sisted by Hadrian, to whom Theodore gave 
the abbacy of St. Augustine’s, in succession 
to Benedict Biscop, that he might remain 
near him. Equally well versed in both 
sacred and secular learning, the archbishop 
and abbot instructed their scholars in Latin 
and Greek, in the mode of computing the 
ecclesiastical seasons, music, astronomy, theo- 
logy, and ecclesiastical matters. Theodore 
also seems to have given instruction in medi- 

f ine {JEList. Ecclesn v. c. 8 ; Penitential^ ii. c. 
li sect. 6). Among his scholars were several 


guishod by their learning, together wUlt 
others from all parts of England, and some; 
Irish scholars (Aldhelm, Qpjp. p. 94). Bede; 
says that in his time there were many dis- 
ciples of Theodore and Hadrian who loiew 
Latin and Greek as well as their mother-^ 
tongue, and that religious learning was so* 
widely diffused that any one who desired in- 
struction in it found no lack of masters. 

Theodore in 673 took an important step in 
church organisation by holding a synod of 
his province at Hertford on 24 Sept. Of 
his six suffragans four were present in person, 
and Wilfrid sent representatives. Along 
with the bishops many church teachers 
learned in canonical matters attended the 
synod, not, however, as constituent members 
of it, for it consisted of bishops only ( Hist* 
Eccles. iv. 6). Theodore propounded ten 
points based on a book of canons drawn up by 
Uionysius Exiguus as specially necessary for 
the English church. These were considered, 
and articles founded upon them were agreed 
upon. Among these it was decreed that a 
synod should be held eveiy year on 1 Aug, 
at a place called Clovesho ; and it was pro- 
posed that the number of bishops should be 
increased. This proposal gave rise to much 
debate. Theodore was unable to obtain the 
consent of the synod to a .subdivision of dio- 
ceses, and the point was deferred. In this 
synod the English church for the first time 
acted as a single body; and it has also 
rightly been regarded as the first of all 
national assemblies, the forerunner of tho 
witenagemotes and parliaments of an indi- 
visible realm (Bkight, p. 284). In siiite of 
the adjournment of the proposal relating to 
the subdivision of dioceses, Theodore was 
soon enabled, by the resignation of Bisi, 
bishop of the East-Angles, to take a step in 
that direction. While consecrating a suc- 
cessor to him at Dunwich, Theodore formed 
the northern part of the kingdom into a new 
diocese, with its see at Elmham. Not long 
after this, about 675, he deposed Winfrith, 
the bishop of tlio Mercians, for some dis- 
obedience, and consecrated to his see Saxulf 
[q. V,] Winfrith’s offence was probably re- 
sistance to a plan formed by 1"heodore for the 
division of his diocese, which was carried 
out later. The archbishop seems to have 
acted simply on his own authority (ib. p. 266; 
Gesta Pontijiciim^^. 6). About that time,* 
too, ho consecrated Erkenwald [q, v.] to the 
see of London, and in 676 Hieddi to the 
West-Saxon see of Winchester. In that 
year Ethelred of Mercia invaded Kent and 
burnt Kochester [see under Putta]. Canter- 
bury, however, escaped invasion. 
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The whole country north of the Humber 
was under a single bishop, . Wilfrid. The 
l^orthumbrian king Egfrid, who was dis- 
pleased with him, invited Theodore to come 
to his court, and the archbishop took ad- 
vantage of the king’s dislike of the bishop 
to carry out his sch(»me for dividing the 
JS'orthumbrian bishopric. The allegation that 
he received a bribe from the king (Ennius, 
c. 24) is absurd ; for, apart from Theodore’s 
character, no bribe was needed to induce 
him to do that which he desired. Having 
summoned some bishops to consult with 
him, Theodore, without any reference to 
AVilfrid himself, declared the division of his 
diocese into four ' bishoprics, including one 
for Lindsey, lately conquered by Egfrid, and 
leaving Wilfrid the see of York (ib. and 
c. 30). AVilfrid appealed to Home and left 
the country, and Theodore, without the 
assistance of any other bishops, consecrated 
two bishops for Deira and Bernicia, and a 
third for Lindsey. Ho then probably went 
to Lindisfnrne and dedicated in honour of 
St. Peter the church that Finan [q. v.] had 
built there (Hist, Eccles, iii. 25). In 679, 
when Egfrid and Ethelred of Mercia wei*e 
at war, he acted as an arbiter between the 
contending kings, and by his exhortations 
ut an end to a war that seemed likely to j 
e long and bitter (ib. iv. 21). At this time 
he carried out a division of the Mercian 
diocese made at the request of Ethelred, 
with whom ho henceforth was on terms of 
affection. A bishop was settled at AV orcester 
for the Hwiccians ; another at Leicester for 
the Middle-Angles ; Saxulf retained the see 
of Lichfield ; a fourth Mercian diocese was 
formed with its see at Dorchester (in Ox- 
fordshire); and a fiftli bishop was sent to 
Lindsey, with his see at Sidnacester or Stow, 
for. Lindsey had become Mercian again. 
Florence of AV orcester places the fivefold 
subdivision of the Mercian see under the 
one year, 679. doubt the whole scheme 
was sanctioned at one time ; but the actual 
changes may have been efiected by degrees, 
though at dates near together (Flok. Wia. 
App. Eccles, Hoc, iii. 128-30; Bright, 

Early English Church History, pp. 349-52 ; 
and Plummur, Eede, ii. 246-7), As the 
bishopric of Hereford appears soon after 
this,. It may also bti recKoned as forming 
part of Theodore’s arrangements, though it 
was not perhaps formally instituted [see 
under Putta], A decree purporting to have 
been made by Theodore, that tiie West-Saxon 
diocese was not to be divided during the life- 
time of Haeddi, is almost certainly spurious* 
His regard for the bishop shows that he 
would probably have met with no opposition 


from him if he had proposed to divide bis 
diocese. The reason why he did not do so 
may be found in the political condition of 
A\’’essex for some years after the death of 
Cenwalh (Eccles, Hoc, iii, 126-7, 203 ; 
Stubbs ; Hist. Eccles, iv. 12, see Mr, Plum- 
mer’s note). 

A council is said to have been held at 
Home by Pope Agatlio in October 679 to 
remove dissension between Theodore and the 
bishops of his province. No mention is made 
of AVilfrid in the report of it, which ^ suits 
neither the time before nor after Wilfrid's 
arrival ; ’ the documentary evidence is unsatis- 
factory, and it seems safe to consider it 
spurious (Bright, p. 830, n, 3 ; Eccles. Hoc. 
iii. 131-6, where it is not so decisively con- 
demned). In that year the pope held a 
council to decide on A\’'ilfrid’s appeal. Tlieo- 
dore had sent a monk named Coeirvvald with 
letters to the pope to set forth his own side 
of the case. The decree of the council was 
that AVilfrid should be restored to his bi- 
shopric, that the irregularly intruded bishops 
should be turned out, and that ho should 
•with llhe help of a council himself select 
bishops to bo his coadjutors. who were to be 
consecrated by the archbishop (Ebdius, cc. 
29-32). AVhile then this decision implicitly 
condemned the irregular action of Theodore, 
it provided that his desire for the increase of 
the episcopate in Northumbria should be 
carried out in a regular manner. At another 
council held-at Home by Agatho on 27 INIarch 
680 against the inonothelite heresy Theodore 
was expected, but did not attend (Gesta 
Pontificurn^ p. 7). When in that year AVilfrid 
returned to England, carrying with him the 
Roman decree for his restoration, and was 
imprisoned by Egfrid, Theodore seems to 
have made no effort on his behalf, and to 
have ])aid no attention to the decree, of 
which he could scarcely have been ignorant. 
Meanwliile Benedict Biscop, during a visit to 
Rome, requested Agatho to send .fohn the pre- 
centor to England with him. Agatho seized 
the opportunity of eliciting from the English 
church a declaration of its orthodoxy, spe- 
cially with reference to the inonothelite ques- 
tion ; he sent John to. Theodore for that 
purpose, bidding him carry with him the ^ 
decrees of the Lateran council of 640. In 
obedience to the pope’s desire, Theodore 
heW a synod of the bishops of the English 
church, which was attended by other learned ' 
men, at Hatfield in Ilertfordshire on 17 Sept, 
680, and John was given a copy of the pro- 
fession of the council to carry back to the 
pope (Hist. Eccles. iv. cc. 17, 18). 

Theodore still further increased the Nortli-i 
umbrian episcopate in 681 by dividing the = 
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Beriiician diocese, adding a see at Hexham 
to that of Lindisfarne. He also founded a 
new diocese in the country of the Piets north 
bf the Forth, then under English rule, and 
placed the see in the monastery of Abercom 
(/j&. cc. 12,26). Three years later, in 684, 
he deposed Tunbert, it is said for disobedience 
({A, c. 28 ; Miscellanea Biographica^ Surtees 
Soc. p. 128), and journeyed to the north to 
preside Over an assembly gathered by Egfrid 
at Twyford in Northumberland, at which 
Cuthbert [<!• v.] was elected bishop. On 
the following Easter day, 26 March 686, 
Theodore consecrated Outhbert at York to 
the see of Lindisfarne [see under Cuthbebt]. 
In 686 Theodore, who felt the infirmity of 
age increasing upon him, desired to be re- 
conciled to Wilfrid; he invited him to meet 
him in London and bade Bishop Erkenwald 
also come to him. According to Wilfrid’s 
biographer, he humbly acknowledged that 
he had done Wilfrid wrong, and expressed an 
earnest hope that he would succeed him as 
archbishop, (Edbius, c. 43). However this 
may be, it is evident that he felt sorrow for 
Wilfrid’s suflerings, highly esteemed him for 
. his work among the heathen, and was anxious 
to take advantage of the accession of Aldfrith 
fq.v.] to the Northumbrian throne to procure 
his restoration. He wrote to Aldfrith and 
to .^Iflood, abbess of Whitby, urging them 
to be reconciled ( o Wilfrid, and to his friend 
Ethelred of Mercia, that he would take Wil- 
frid under his protection ; and speaking of 
his own ago and weakness begged tlie king 
to come to him, that ‘my eyes may behold 
thy pleasant face and my soul bless thee 
beiore I die ’ (/A.) His injunctions were 
obeyed, and in a short time Wilfrid was re- 
stored to his see at York, though Theodore’s 
subdivision of the diocese was not set aside. 
Theodore died at the age of eighty-eight on 
19 Sept. 690. He was buried in the church 
of St. Peter’s monastery (St. Augustine’s) 
at Canterbury, 'and an epitaph, of which 
Bede has preserved the first and last four 
lines, was'placed upon his tomb. When his 
body was translated in 1091, it was found 
complete with his cowl and pall (Gooelin, 
Hist, TraTislationis S. Augustini, vol. i. c. 24, 
voh ii. c. 27, ap. Mione, Patrologia Zat, vol. 
civ.) 

Theodore’s piety was not of the sort to 
excite the admiration of monastic writers; 
for no miracles are attributed to him, and he 
was not regarded as a saint (Stubbs) ; this 
was probably due, in part at least, to his 
45 ^^arrel^ Wilfrid, whose claim on monas- 
: ,t>c reverence was fully recognised. He was 
V. ja man of grand conceptions, strong will, and 
^Autocratic spirit, which led him, at least 


in his dealings with Wilfrid, into harsh and 
unfair action. Yet an excuse may be found 
for him in the earnestness of his desire to do . 
what he knew to be necessary to the well- 
being of the church, and the difficulties which 
he doubtless had to encounter. Apart from 
his public functions his character seems to 
have been gentle and affectionate. He had 
great power of organisation, bis personal in- 
fluence was strong, and he was a skilful 
manager of men. Ilis genius was versatile ; 
for he was excellent alike as a scholar, a 
teacher, and in the administration of affairs. 
During his primacy English monasticism 
rapidly advanced; though the charters to 
monasteries to which his name is appended 
arc of doubtful value, ho protected the monas- 
teries from episcopal invasion, laid down the 
duties of bishops with regard to them, and 
legislated wisely for them {Penitential, ii. e. 
6). The debt which the English church owes 
to him cannot easily be overestimated. Ho 
secured its unity and gave it organisation^ 
subdividing the vast bishoprics, coterminous 
with kingdoms, and basing its episcopate on 
1 ribal lines, on the means of legislating for it- 
self, and on the idea of obedience to lawfully 
constituted ecclesiastical authority. The be- 
lief that he was the founder of the parochial 
system (EL]yfiiAM:,pp. 286-6; Hook) is mis- 
taken (Stubbs, Constitutional History, i. 
c. 8) ; but his legislation aided its develop- 
ment (Bright, pp. 406-7 ). His educational 
work gave the church a culture that was not 
wholly lost until the period of the Danish 
invasions, and had far-reaching efiects. Bedo 
says that during his episcopate the churches 
of the English derived more spiritual profit 
than they could ever gain before (7/wf. 
JEccles, V. c. 8). His work did not die with 
him : its fruits are to bo discerned in the 
character and constitution of the church of 
England at all times to the present day. 

The only written work besides a few lines 
addressed to llfcddi and the letter to Ethel- 
red that can with any certainty be ascribed 
to Theodore is a ‘Penitential.’ Although 
Bede does not mention this work, there ia 
abundant evidence that a ‘Penitential’ of 
Theodore was known in very early times. 
{Eccles, Hoc, iii. 178-4). Various attempts 
were made from Spelman’s time onwards to 
identify and publish Theodore’s ‘ Peniten- 
tial,’ but that which is now accepted as the ' 
original work was first edited by Dr. Was- 
serschlebeii in 1851, and has since been re-^ 
edited by the editors of ‘ Councils and Eccle- 
siastical Documents^ {ib. pp. 173-213), their 
text being taken from a manuscript probably 
of the ei^th century at Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge* Only in a certain seiSe^an 
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this ‘ Penitoatiar be described as the work ■ 
of Theodore. It consists of a number ot 
answers given by him to various inquirers, 
and chiefly to a priest named Eoda, and it 
■was compiled by some one who calls himselt 
‘Discipulus Umbrensium,’ that is, probably 
^ amanWn in the south of England who had 
studied under northern scholars (.ft.) One 
•jaMmuecript states that it was wntt^ with 
Theodore s advice, but this may merely mean 
that he approved of such a compilation Ijmng 
made, for certainly on two wints it di^s 
from what Theodore thought (BbisHT, p. 406). 
In more than twenty places reference is made 
to the customs of the Greek church. The 
character of the sentences is .austere. _ More 
than once amid the dry enumeration of 
penances there appears some evidence ot a 
lofty soul and of spirituality of mind ( 1 . c. 
8 sec. 5, c. 12 sec. 7, ii. c. 12 secs. 16-21), 
and once a sentence full of poetic feeling 
tii c. 1 sec. 9). Certain other compilations 
erroneously edited as the ‘Penitential of 
Theodore may contain some of those ludg- 
ments of his which the compiler of the 
genuine work says in his epilogue were 
widely known and existed in a confused form. 
Theodore’s ‘ Penitential,’ though, in common 
with other works of same kind, not binding 
on the church, gave it a standard and rule 
of discipline much needed at the tJine, and 
holds an important place among the mate- 
rials on which was basted the later canon law 
fSTUBBS, Lectures, No. xiii). He established 
m the English church the observance of the 
twelve days before Christmas as a period 
of repentance and good works in prepara- 
tion for the holy communion on ChrrstniM 
day (^Egbert's Dialogue ap. Eccles. Doc. 111 . 
413). 

I All information concerning Archbishop Theo- 
dore may be found inCanon ^7 f "S' 

lish Church History, passim, 3re edit. 1897 , 
Haddan and Stubbs’s Eccles. Docs. 111 . 114- 
213 which see for the Penitential, and Ihshop 
Stubbs's art. ‘ Theodores’ (7) in Diet. Chr. Biogr. 
here referred to as ‘ Stubbs,’ to all of which this 
art. is largely indebted. Little can be added 
except by way of comment to the account in 
Bede’s .Eccles. Hist, (see Plummer’s edition o: 
Bed® Opera Hist, with valuable notes in tom. 11 .) 
and Ecldi’sVita AVilfridi in Hist, of T^kyol. i 
(Rolls Ser.), for Theodore sdealings with Wiltrld 
which must be used with caution as the wrk o! 
a strong partisan ; see also Anglo-Saxon Chren 
ann. 868- 90 ; Flor. Wig. vol. i. App. (Engl. Hist 
■ Sod- Will. Malmesbury’s Gesta Pontiflcum 
Geivase of Cant, i; 69, ii. 30, 338-43 ; EliU' 
ham’s Hist. Mon. S. Augustini, pasmm (al 

three in Rolls Ser.); Green’s Making of England 

. pp. 330-6. 375 , 380 ; Hook’s Archbishops ^ 
Canterbury,!. 146-76.3 W. H. 


THEODORE, ANTHONY {d. 17(36), 

idventurer. [See under EKKDEKlOK,Coi.oinBi:-, 

.725 ‘r>-1797.] 

THERRY, JOHN JOSEPH (1791- 
.854), ‘ the patriarch of the Roman catholic 
jhurch ’ in New South Wales, was 
[lork in 1791 and entered Carlow College » 
1807 ; there he originated a society bound 
to devote itself if need be to formgn nutoo»: 
work. He was trained for the 
under Dr. Doyle, Upd ordained at Dublin i» 
April 1816 to a curacy at Cork. V 

Therry was oAe' of the priests sent out by 
Ad govdminent to New South Wales m 
December 1819* * He reached Sydney in 
May 1820, and ministered at first in a 
temporary chapel in Pitt Street, and at Para- 
matta often in the open air. For severiu 
years he was the only Koman catholic priest 
m the colony ; but he was a devoted pastor, 
travelling great distances to his services* 
He came into collision with the governor, 
Sir llalph Darling [a. v.], in 1827, and was 
for a time deprived ot his salary as chaplain, 
but his work was continued with unabated 
vigour. On 29 Oct. 1829 belaid the founda- 
tion stone of St. Joseph’s Chapel, which is 
now part of Sydney Koman catholic cathe- 
dral. In 1833 he was made subordinate to 
William Bernard Ullathorne fq. v.l and then 
to John Bqde .Folding fq’. v.J, and was sent 
by the latter in 1838 to Tasmania. Having 
returned to Sydney, he became priest at St. 
Augustine’s, Jlalmain, where he died rather 
suddenly on 25 May 1864. 

[Heaton’s.Australian Dictionary of Dates, &c. ; 
Mennell’s Diet, of Austral. Biogr. ; Sydney 
Morning Herald, 26 May 1864; Ullathornes 
Catholic Mission in Australasia (pamphlet), 
London, 1838.] A. H. 

THERRY, Sir ROGER (1800-4874), 
judge in Psew South Wales, bom in Ireland 
on 22 April 1800, was third son of John 
Therry of Dublin, barrister-at-law. He was 
admitted student at Gray’s Inn on 25 Nov. 
1822 (Foster, i?ey. p. 42C), wa« called to 
the Irish bar in 1824, and to the English 
bar in 1827. Ho found his chief employ- 
ment in politics, actively connecting himself 
with the agitation for Roman catholic eman- 
cipation. At this time he made the 
acquaintance of George Canning, whose 
speeches he edited. 

Through Canning’s influence Therry was 
appointed commissioner of the court of re^ 
quests of New South Wales, and went out 
to the colony in July 1829, arriving in 
November. In April 1830 he becamS a 
magistrate ; but his path was not smootl^ 
partly because of his active intervention in 
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matters affecting the Uoman catholic church 
{New South Wales Magazine^ 1833, p. 300). 
In 1831 he was violently attacked in regard 
to his part in a deposition made by the wife 
of the attorney-general of the colony against 
her husbatid, and it was alleged that he had 
lised undue influence to bring the children 
into^the Boman catliolic church. In 1833 
by his acition respe^ting the treatment of ser- 
of the impaid magisttates 
brought upon mmself a storm of 
' and was violently attaoked iu' 

Ut along with the j^vemor, Sir Richard:; 
urke [q.v.], whose champion he was asserted 
' ^ have made himself rMunis, Feloni'y of 
SouihWaleSy pp. 104 sqq.) At the close 
of 1886 the post of chairman of quarter ses- 
siohSjwas added to his other appointments. 
In May 1841 he was promoted to be attorney- 
general. In 1843 he was elected to the legis- 
lative council for Camden amid some indigna- 
tion due to his close connection with the 
governor’s projects (Lang). In January 1846 
he became resident jud^e at Port Phillip ; in 
February 1846 a puisne jtrfge of the supreme 
court and primary judge in equity. 

On 22 Feb. 1869 Therry retired on a pen- 
sion and returned to England. In 1863 he 
published ^Reminiscences of Thirty Years’ 
Residence in New South Wales,’ the first 
edition of which was suppressed because of 
its personalities. Towards the close of his 
life he was much out of health, and resided 
chiefly at Bath, where he died on 17 May 1874, 
Therry was married and left children, one 
of virhom was in the army. Besides the 
^Speeches of George Canning, with a memoir,’ 
London, 1828, 6 vols., and a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘ Comparison of the Oratory of the 
House of Commons thirty years ago and at 
the present time’ (Sydney, 1856, 8vo), several 
of his public letters to ministers and others 
are extant. 

[MennelTs Diet, of Austral, Biogr, ; Sydney 
Morning Herald, 25 July 1874; his own pam- 
phlets and book above cited ; Lang’s History of 
New South Wales, i. 257 sqq, , Rusden’s History 
of Australia, ii. 147-9 ; Allibone’s Diet, of Lit. ; 
Official Blue-book return's.] C. A. H. 

THESIGER, ALFRED HENRY (1838- 
1880), lord justice of appeal, third and 
youngest son of Frederick Thesiger, first baron 
Chelmsford [q.v.], by his wife Anna Maria, 
youngest daughter of William Tinling of 
Southampton, was born on 16 July 1838. He 
Was educated at Eton, and matriculated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 16 May 1866, gra- 
duating B.A. in 1860 and M.A. in 1862. 
Both at school and at college he was dis- 
.^guished as a cricketer and as an oarsman. 
Hie was a student of the Inner Temple, and 


was called to the bar in 1862. He joined 
the home circuit, and rapidly obtained a 
large London practice. For a time he was 
*' postman ’ of the court of exchequer, and on 
3 .July 1873 he became a queen’s counsel. 

He was slight and youthful in appearance^ 
extremely industrious, and extremely honour- 
able as an advocate. He was lucid in state- 
ment and sound in COunseL After he retired 
from parliamentary work his practice lay- 
chiefly in commercial and compensation cases* ' 
In January 1874 he waa elei^ted:a benejjier^^^ 
his inn of court, and on 10 Sept; lS77 attom^ 
general to the Prince of In 1870 

was a member of the commission upon the 
fugitive slave circular, and in 1877, on thei 
recommendation of Lord Gaims and to the* 
surprise of the public, he was appointed to 
succeed Sir Richard Paul Amphlett [q.vO 
as a lord justice of the court of appeal, though 
only thirty-nine years old, and was sworn of 
the privy council. During his brief tenure 
of a seat on the bench he showed great judi- 
cial ability. He died in London of blood- 
poisoning on 20 Oct. 1880. On 31 Dec. 1862 
he married Henrietta, second daughter of the 
lion, George Hancock, fourth son of the se- 
cond Earl of Castlemaine, but left no issue. 

[Times, 21 Oct. 1880; Law Times, 23 Oct. 
1880.] J. A. H. 

THESIGER, Sir FREDERICK (d. 
1806), naval officer, was the eldest soiiv of 
John Andrew Thesiger (r2. 1783), by his 
wife, Miss Gibson {d, 1814) of Chester. lie 
was the uncle of Frederick Thesiger, first 
baron Chelmsford [q. v.] Ho made several 
voyages in the marine service of the East 
India Company, but, growing tired of the 
monotony of trade, ho entered the royal 
navy as a midshipman under Sir Samuel 
Marshall. At the beginning of 1782, when 
Rodney sailed for the West Indies, ho was 
appointed acting-lieutenant on board the 
Formidable, and on the eve of the action 
with the French on 12 April, on the recom- 
mendation of Sir Charles Douglas, captain 
of the fleet, he was appointed aide-de-camp 
to Rodney. Thesiger continued in the West * 
Indies under Admiral Hugh Pigot (1721?- . 
1792) fq. V.], Rodney’s successor, and afteiv 
wards accompanied Sir Charles Douglas to 
America. On the conclusion of peace in 
1783 ho returned to England. 

In 1788, on the outbreak of war between 
Russia and Sweden, Thesiger obtained per- 
mission to enter the .Russian service. He 
was warmly recommended to the Russian 
ambassador by Rodney, and in 1789 was 
appointed to the command of a 74-gun ship. 
He distinguished himself in the naval en- 



gagditient of 25 Aug.^ obliging tbe Swedish 
ndmiral on board tbe Gustavus to strike to 
biin. In June 1790 a desperate action was 
fougbt off tbe island of Bornbolm. Victory 
declared for tbe Russians, but of six English 
captains engaged in tbeir service Thesiger 
was the only survivor. In recognition of 
his services in this action he received from 
the Empress Catherine the insignia of the 
order of St. George. In 1796 Sir Frederick 
accompanied the Russian squadron which 
came to tlio Downs to co-operate with the 
English fleet in the blockade of the Texel. 

On the death of tlie Empress Catherine in 
1797 he grew discontented with her succes- 
sor, Paul, and, notwithstanding his solicita- 
tions, persiste<1 in tendering his resignation. 
He was detained in St. J^jtersburg a year 
before receiving his passport, and finally de- 
parted without receiving his arrears of pay 
or his prize money. He arrived in I'higland 
at a time when her maritime supremacy 
was threatened by the nortlit^rii confederacy 
formed to resist her rigorous limitation of the 
commercial privileges of neutrals and her in- 
discriminate application of the right of search. 
On account of his peculiar knowledge of the 
Baltic and the Russian navy Thesiger was 
frequently consulted by Earl Spencer, the 
first lord of the admiralty. When war was 
decided on, he was promoted to the rank of 
' commander, and at the battle of Copenhagen 
served Lord Nelson as an aide-de-camp. At 
the crisis of the battle he volunteered to 
proceed to the crown prince with the flag of 
truce, and, knowing that, celerity was im- 
portant, he took his boat straight through the 
Danish fire, avoiding a safer but more tardy 
• route. During the subsequent operations in 
the Baltic his knowledge of the coast and of 
the Russian language ])roved of great value. 
On his return to England bearing de^atclies 
from Hir Charles ‘Morico Pole [q, v.J he re- 
ceived a flattering reception from Lord St. 
Vincent, and shortly after was raised to the 
rank of post-captain, obtaining at the same 
time permission to assume the rank of knight- 
hood' and to w^ear tlie order of St. George. 
On the ruptim* of the treaty of Amiens he 
was appointed British agent for the prisoners 
of war at Portsmouth. lie died, unmarried, 
at Elson, near Portsmouth, on 26 Aug. 1805. 

[Universal Mag. November 1855; Naval 
Chronicle, December 1805; these memoirs were 
reprinted with the title ‘Short Sketch of the 
Life of Captain Sir F. Thesiger/ London, 1806, 
4to.j E. I. C. 

THESIGER, FREDERICK, first Bakon 
Chelmsfokd (1794-1878), lord chancellor, 
was the third and youngest son of Charles 


^esiger {d: 1851),comptroiieraua 
of customs in the island of St* Vinc6h% bw 
his wife Mary Anne (A 1796), daughter of 
Theophilus Williams of London. Frederick's 
grandfather, John Andrew Thesiger (rf. 1788)^, 
was a native of Saxony, who. settled in Eng-^ 
land about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and was employed as amanuensis to 
the Marquis of Rockingham. Frederick was 
born in London on 15 April 1794, and was at 
first placed at Dr. Charles Burney^s school at 
Greenwich. He was destined for the navy, 
in which his uncle, Sir Frederick Thesiger, 
afterwards Nelson’s aide-de-camp at Copen- 
hagen, was a distinguished olticer, and was 
removed subsequent ly'to a school at Gosport 
kept by another Dr. Burney specially to 
train boys for the navy. After a year at 
Gosport lie joined the frigate Cambrian as 
a midshipman in 1807 and wa.- present at 
the seizure of the fleet at Copenhagen ; but 
shortly afterwards he quitted the navy on 
becoming heir to his father’s West Indian 
estates by the death of his last surviving 
hrotlier, (xeorge. He was sent to school for 
two years more, and then in 181 1 went out 
to join his father at St. Vincent. A vol- 
canic eruption on 30 ApHl 1812 utterly 
destroyed his father’s estate and considerably 
impoverished his family. It was then deter- 
mined that he should practise in the West 
Indies as a barrister. He entered at Gray’s 
Inn on 5 Nov. 1813, and successively read 
in tlie chambers of a conveyancer, an equity 
draughtsman, and of Godfrey Sykes, a well- 
known special pleader. Sykes thought his 
talents w;ould be thrown away in the West 
Indies, and on liis advice, though friendless 
and without connections, Thesiger resolved 
to try liis fortune in England. 

On 18 Nov. 1818 he was called to the bar. 
He joined the home circuit and Surrey ses- 
sions. In two or three years, by the r^ 
movnl of his chief competitors, Turton and 
Broderic, he attained the leadership of these 
sessions. lie also became by purchase one 
of the four counsel of the palace court of 
Westminster, The experience thus gained 
in a constant succession of small cases, civil 
and criminal, was of great value to him. He 
attracted attention by his defence of Hunt, 
the accomplice of John Thurtell [q. v.], in 
1824, and he owed so much to his success in , 
an action of ejectment, thrice tried at Chelms- 
ford in 1832, that, when he was raised to the 
peerage, he elected to take his title from that 
circuit town. He became a king’s counsel 
in 1834, and was leader of his. circuit for 
the next ten years. Ilis name became veiy 
prominent in 1835 as counsel for the peti- 
tioners before the election committee which 
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ferences of opinion with the Duke of Marl- 
borough, he ceased to represent Woodstock, 
4ind was elected for Abingdon, and at the 
.general election of 1852 he was returned 
for Stamford by the influence of Lord Exeter. 

On 8 June 1842 Thesiger was created 
D.O.L. by the university of Oxford, and on 
19 June 1846 was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society. On 16 April 1844 ho was 
appointed solicitor-general in succession to 
Sir William Webb Follott [q. v.] and was 
knighted. The breakdown of Follett’s health 
threw upon him almost all the work of both 
law ollicers, and on Follett’s death he be- 
came attorney-general on 29 J une 1845, lie 
retired on the fall of the Peel administra- 
tion, 3 July 1840. Had the ministry lasted 
n-nother fortnigfit, ho would have succeeded 
to the chief-justiceship of the common pleas, 
•which became vacant on 6 July by the death 
of Sir Nicholas Tindal, and was given to 
Wilde. 

Ho returned to his private practice at the 
bar, and in parliament acted with Lord 
(Jcorge Bentinck. He obtained office again 
.as attorney-general in Lord Derby’s first ad- 
ministration from February to December 
1 862 ; and when Lord Derby formed his second 
administration, and Lord St. Leonards re- 
fused, owing to his great age, to return to 
active life, Hiesiger received the great seal, 
26 Feb. 1858, and became Baron Chelms- 
ford and a i)rivy councillor. His chancel- 
lorship was sliort, for the ministry fell in 
June 1850. Ilis cliief speech while in office 
was an tdoquent opposition to the removal of 
Jewish disabilities, on which subject he had 
repeatedly betm the principal speaker on 
the conservative side in the House of Com- 
mons. 

After his resignation he continued active 
in judicial work, both in the House of Lords 
ami the privy council. He constantly found 
himself in collision with Westbury,for whom 
he had a profound antipathy, and in par- 
ticular severely attacked him early in 1862 
with regard to the hardship inflicted under 
the new Bankruptcy Act upon the officials 
•of the former insolvent court. Lord West- 
buty, on the whole, had the best of the eii- 
ijounter (Nash, Life of Westbury^ ii, 38). 
Chelmsford resumed office again under Lord 
Derby in 1866, but was somewhat summarily 
set aside in 1868 by Disraeli when Lord 
Derby ceased to be prime minister. He 
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contest in 1840 at Newark against Wilde, 
the. solicitor-general, he was returned to 
parliament as conservative member for Wood- 
stock on 20 March, In 1844, owing to dif- 


died on 6 Oct; 1878 at has hoii^ in Eatbili^ 
Sqmare, LonddiL 

Thesiger married, in 1822, Anna Maria 
(2. 1876), youngest daughter of William Tin- 
ling of Southanmton, and niece of M^or 
Francis Peirson [q. v,J, the defender of Jer- 
sey. By her he had seven surviving chil- 
dren, of whom Alfred Henry is noticed sepa- 
rately. 

Thesiger had a' fine presence and hand- 
some features, a beautiful voice, a pleasant 
if too frequent wit, an imperturbable temper, 
and a gift of natural eloquence. Ho was, 
after the death of Follett, probably the most 
popular leading counsel of his da\% As a 
lawyer he was ready and painstaking, and 
was a particularly sagacious cross-examiner ; 
but his general reputation was that he was 
deficient in learning (see Life of Lord Cmnp^ 
belly ii. 357). It was perhaps a misfortune 
that he was never appointed to a common- 
law judgeship ; but his judgments in the 
House of Lords show sound sense and grasp 
of principle. Throughout a laborious career, 
which politically was for long periods un- 
luckv, though professionally immensely suc- 
cessml, he preserved an unbroken good 
humour, patience, and freedom from acer- 
bity (see letter by Sir Laurence Peel in Law 
Journaly 12 Oct. 1878). 

His portrait, painted by E. U. Eddis, is in 
the possessipn of the present Lord (ffielms- 
ford. It was mezzotinted by W. Walker. 

[Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Law .Tournal 
and Law Times, 12 Oct. 1878; Times, 7 Oct. 
1878.] J. A. H. 

THEW, ROBERT (1758-1802), en- 
graver, was born in 1758 at Patrington, 
Holdernoss, Yorkshire, where his father 
kept an inn. lie received but little educa- 
tion, and for a time followed the trade of a 
cooper ; but, possessing great natural abil ities, 
he invented an ingenious camera obscura, 
and later took up engraving, in wliicli art, 
although entirely self-taught, h^ attained to 
a high degree of excellence. In 1783 he 
went to Hull, where ho reside d for a few 
years, engraving at first sh )p-bills and 
tradesmen’s cards. His earlies t work of a 
higher class was a portrait of Harry Rowe 
[q. V.] the famous puiipet-show !man, and in 
1786 he etched and p^ublished amair of views 
of the new dock at Hull, whim were aqua- 
tinted by Francis Jukes [q.v.J Having exe- 
cuted a good plate of a womans head after 
Gerard Dou, he obtained froi^ the Marquis 
of Carmarthen an introductim to John Boy- 
dell [q. v.], for whose large e Jition of Shake- 
speare he engraved in the dot iLanner twenty- 
two plates after Northcote,.kVestall, Opie,*^ 
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Peters, and others. Of these the ^est is the 
ehtr^ Cardinal Wblsey into Leicester 
Thew also engraved 
a iey ^eellent poHraits, including Master 
Hare, after Reynolds, 1790; . Sir I'homas 
' Gresham, after Sir Anthony More, 1792 ; and 
Miss Turner, with the title ‘ Reflections on 
Werter,’ after Richard Crosse. He held the 
appointment of historical engratrer to the 
Rrince of Wales, and died at or near Steven- 
a^, Hertfordshire, shortly before August 

(^^ent. Mag. 1802 ii. 971, 1803 i. 475; Dodd’s 
ina\iiiscript Hist, of English Engravers in Brit. 
Mus. (Addit. MS. 33406); Redgrave’s Diet, of 
Artists.] F. M. O’D. 


THEYER, JOnN(1597-1673), antiquary, 
son of John Theyer (d, 1631), and grandson 
of Thomas Theyer of Broct\vorth, Gloucester- 
shire; was born there in 1597, Richerd 
Ilart^ the last prior of Lanthony Abbey, 
Gloucestershire, lord of the, manor of Brock- 
w-ortli,and the builder of Brockwortli Court, 
Wiis brother of hi^s grandmother, Ann Hart 
{Traits, Bristol and Gloucester Arch c^olotjical 
Soc, Vii. IGl, 164). Theyer inherited Ri- 
chard If art's valuable library of manuscripts, 
which determined his bent in life. 

He entered Magdalen College, Oxford, 
when about sixteen, but did not graduate. 
On 6 July 1613 he was created jNf.A. hy the 
king\s command, * ob merit a sua lii rempub, 
literariam et ecclesiam.’ After three years 
at JIagdalen he practised common law at 
New Inn, London, whither Anthony Wood’s 
motlier proposed to send her son to qualify 
under Theyer for an attorney (Wood, Li/e and 
TimeSy Oxford Hist. Soc., i. 130). A'ltbough 
Wood did not go, he became a lifelong 
friend, and visited Theyer to make use of his 
library at Cooper’s Hill, Brockworth, a small 
estate giveii him by his father on his marriage 
in 1628. l\Ie liVed here chiefly (cf. State 
Fapersy Dom. 1639-40 pp, 280, 285, and 1640 
pp. 383, 386, { 388, 392), but in 1643 was in Ox- 
torcl, serving! in tlie king’s army, and presented 
to Charles i,. in Merton College garden, a copy 
of his ‘ Aerio Mastix, or a Vindication of the 
Apostolicallj and generally received Govern- 
ment of thp Church of Christ by Bishops,’ 
Oxford, I 64 I 3 , 4to. Wood says he became a 
catliolic abopt this time, and began, but did 
not live to finiish, ^ A Friendly Debate between 
Protestants land Papists.’ His estate was 
sequestrated by the parliament, who pro- 
nounced him one of the most Gnveterate’ 
with whom t^hey had to deal. His family 
were almost destitute until his discharge 
was obtained 'on 4 Nov. 1652. 

Theyer diejd at Cooper’s Hil on 26 Aug. 


1673, and was buried in Brockworth 
yard on the 28th. t ^ 

By his wife Susan, Theyey had a son 
the latter’s sop Charles (5. 16^1) ; 
lated at University College, Oiforoy op 
7 May 1608, and was probably the l^ctiirer 
of Totteridge, Hertfordshire, who published 
‘ A Sermon on her Majesty’s Happy Anni- 
versary,’ Loudon, 1707, 4to. To this ^rand^ 
son Theyer bequeathed his collection ot eight 
hundred manuscripts (catalogued in HarL 
MS, 460). Charles oftered them to Oxford 
University, and the Bodleian Library des- 

E atched Edward Bernard [q.^ ] to see them, 
ut no purchase was eftected, aud they passed 
into the hands of Robert Scot i , a bookseller 
of London. A catalogue of 336 volumes, 
dated 29 July 1678, prepared by William 
Beveridge [q. v.], rector of St. Peter’s, Corn- 
hill, and afterwards bishop of St. Asaph, and 
William Jane [q. v.], is in Royal MS. Ap- 
pendix, 70. The collection, which in ]3er- 
nard’s ‘ Catalogiis Manuscriptorum Aiiglitc,’ 
1697, had dwindled to 312, was bought by 
Charles II and passed with the Royal Library 
to the British Museum, where they are now 
numbered MS. Reg. 18 C. 13 et seq. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. J 500-1 71 4; AVood’s 
Athenne Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 906; AVood’s 
Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 59; Atkyns Glouces- 
tershire, p. 158; Bigland’s Gloucestershire, 
1791, i. 251 ; Life and Times of AVood (Oxforil 
Hist. Soc;), i. 404, 474, ii. 143, 14G, 268, 485. 
486, iv, 74, 109, 298; Notes and Queries, 3rd 
ser. vii. 341', 4th ser. ii. 11, 6th sor. xi. 487, xii. 
31 ; Cal. of Comm, for Comp. pp. 2802, 2803 ; 
Cal. of Comm, for Adv, of Money, p. 1286.J 

C. F. S. 

THICKNESSE, formerly Fonp, ANN 
(1737-1824), authoress and musician, wifo 
of Philip Thicknesse [q. v.], was the only 
child of Thomas Ford {d. 1768), clerk of the 
arraigns. Her mother was a Miss Cham- 
pion. Ann Ford was born in a house near 
the Temple, London, on 22 Feb. 1737. As 
the niece of Dr. Ford, the queen’s physician, 
and of Gilbert Ford, attorney-general of 
Jamaica, she was received in fashionable 
society and became a favourite on account 
of her beauty and talent. Before she was 
twenty she had been painted by Hone in the 
character of a muse, and celebrated for her 
dancing by the Earl of Chesterfield. The 
* town ” frequented her Sunday concerts^ 
where Dr. Arne, Tenducci, and other pro- 
fessors were heard, besides all the fashionable 
amateurs, the hostess playing the viol da 
gamba and singing to the guitar. * She is 
excellent in music, loves solitude, and has 
unmeasurable affectations,’ wrote one lord 
to another at Bath in 1768 (cf. A Letter from 
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to her sinking in 
were 8o> strong that; hj a ma^trate’e 
warranty he secured her capture at the house 
' of a lady: friend. Not until she had escaped 
. the ^paternal roof a second time was she en- 
abled to make arrangements for the first of 
her fire subscription concerts^ on 18 March 
1760, at the little theatre in the Hay- 
market. Aristocratic patronage furnished 
1^600/. in subscriptions; but Miss Ford^s 
troubles were not yet over, for at her father’s 
instance the streets round the theatre were 
occupied hj Bow Street runners, only dis- 
persed by Lord Tankerville’s threats to send 
for a detachment of the guards. Such sen- 
sational incidents added to the success of 
the concerts. These generally included 
Handelian and Italian arias, sung by Miss 
Ford, and soli for her on the viol da gamba 
and guitar. The violinist Pinto and other 
instrumentalists contributed pieces. In 1761 
Miss Ford was announced to sing ‘ English 
airs, accompanying herself on the musical 
glasses,’ performing daily from 24 to 30 Oct. 
in the largo room, late Cocks’s auction-room, 
Spring Gardens. At the close of the year 
Miss Ford published ‘ Instructions for Play- 
ing on the Musical Glasses’ [see PoCKRicir, 
Kichard]. These glasses contained water, 
and it was not until the following year that 
the armonica was introduced by Marianne 
Davies [q. v.] With regard to Miss Ford’s 
viol da gamba it may be surmised that she 
used a favourite instrument ‘ made in 1612, 
of exquisite workmanship and mellifluous 
tone ’ (TiiiOKNESSR, Gainsboroui/h, p. 19). 

In November she left town with Philip 
Thicknesse [q. v.], the lieutenant-governor, 
and Lady Elizabeth Thicknesse for Land- 
guard Fort, where her friend gave birth to 
a son, dying a few months afterwards, on 
28 March 1762. The care of the young 
family devolved upon Miss Ford, and Thick- 
nesse after a sliort interval made her his 
(third) wife on 27 Sept. 1762. She proved 
a kind stepmother and a sympatlietic wife. 
Their summer residence, Felixstowe Cottage, 
was the subject of enthusiastic descript ion in 
the pages oi ‘The School for Fashion,’ 1800 
(see Public Characters^ 1806). A sketch of 
the cottage by Gainsborough was published 
in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ (1816, ii. 106). 
Mrs. Thicknesse wrote, while living tempo- 
rarily at Bath, her anecdotal ‘ Sketches of the 
Lives and Writings of the Ladies of France ’ 
(3 vols. 1778-81). A contemplated visit to 
Italy in 1792 was frustrated by the sudden 
death of Philip Thicknesse after they had 
left Boulogne. The widow, remaining in 
France, was arrested and confined in a con- 
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Tent. After the execution of llobeq>ierre in ; 
July 1704, a decree wiw promulgated for 
the liberation of any prisoners who should 
be able to earn tHeir livelihood. * 
Thicknesse produced proofs of her accom^' 
plishments and was set free. In 1800 she 
published her hovel, ^ The School for 
Fashion,* in which many well-known cha- 
racters appealed under fictitious names, her- 
self as Euterpe. For fifteen or eighteen 

f ^eors before her death, Mrs. Thicknesse . 
ived with a friend in the Edgware Hoad. 
She died at the age of eighty-six on 20 Jan. 
1824 {Annual Register), Her daughter mar- 
ried ; her son John died in 1846 (O’Byri^b, 
Naval Biography), 

Mrs. Thicknesse’i^ linguistic and other 
talents were considerable, but she shone 
with most genuine light in music, llauzzini 
admired her singing, and piany thought her 
equal to Mrs. Bilfington in compass and 
sweetness of voice. Her portraits, by Hone 
and Gainsborough, have not been engiaved. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music, i. 640; Letter from 
Miss F . . d; Letter to Miss F . . d; Dia- 
logue, 1761 ; Horace Walpole’s Correspond once, 
iii. 378; Kilrert’s Kalph Allen, p. 20; Public 
Advertiser, March-April 1760, October 1761 ; 
Thicknesse’s Gainsborough, p. 19, and other 
Works, passim ; Monkland's Literati of Bath ; 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdote*!, ix. 261 ; Public 
Characters, 1806; Harwich Guide, 1808, p, 82 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1761 pp. 33, 79, 106, 1792 p. 1154 ; 
Begisters of Wills, P. C. C. Erskine 118, Bogg 
160.] L. M. M. 

THICKNESSE, GEORGE (1714-1790), 
schoolmaster, third son of John Thicknesse, 
rector of Farthinghoe in Nortliamptonsliire, 
was born in 1714. His mother, Joyce Blen- 
cowe, was niece of Sir John Blenco'we [q. v.] 
Philip Thicknesse [q. v.j, lieutenant-governor 
of Landguard Fort, was a younger brother. 
George Thicknesse entered Winchester Col- 
lege in 1726. In J737 he was appointed 
chaplain (third master) of St. Paul's school, 
in 1745 surmaster, and in 1748 high master. 
The school, wliich had been declining in 
his predecessor’s time, flourished under his 
rule. Philip Francis, the reputed author of 
‘Junius,’ was one of his scholars. In 1769 
he suffered for a time from mental derange- 
ment {Gent, Mag, 1814, ii. 629), but did not 
retire from his office till 1769, when the 
governors of St. Paul’s awarded him a pen- 
sion of 100^. a year, and requested him to 
name bis successor. 

Thicknesse, on his retirement, resided 
with an old schoolfellow, William Hol- 
bech, at Arlescote, near W^armington, 
Northamptonshire, till the death of thl 
latter in 1771* He himself died, unmarried, 
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on 18 Dec. 1790, and was buried on the 
north side of Warininffton churchyard, in 
accordance with somewhat sing*ular direc- 
tions which he had g-iven p. 412). A 
marble bust of him by John Ilickey, with 
an iuscri]>tion, tlie joint work of Sir Philip 
Francis and Edmund Burke, was placed in 
St. Paul’s school by his pupils in 1792, but 
has since been removed {Notes and Queries^ 
8th ser. ix. 148). 

[Kirby's AVinchcstcr Scholars, 1888, p. 233; 
Gardiners Admission Registers of St. Paul’s 
School, p. 84 ; Nioliols’s Literary Anecdotes, i. 
426 n,, ix. 251-6; Gent. Mag. 1790 ii. 

1153, 1701 i. 30; Athongeum, 29 Sept. 

1888; Pauline (St. Paul’s School Magazine), 
xiv. 18-21 ; Memoirs and Anecdotes of Philip 
/Thicknesse, 1788, i. 7, 8 ; Parkosand Merivale’s 
Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, 1867, i. 5.] 

J. II. L. 

THICKNESSE, PHILIP (1719-1792), 
lieutenant-governor of Landgiiard Fort, 
seventh son of John Thicknesse, rector of 
P^artbinglioe, Northamptonshire, who was a 
;;^o linger son of Ralph Thicknesse of Bal- 
terley Hall, Staffordshire, was born at his 
father’s reetpry on 10 Aug. 1719. His 
mother, Joyce Blencowe, was niece of Sir 
John Blencowe [q. v.] George Thicknesse 
[q.v.] was his elder brother. Another brother,* 
Ralph (r/. 1742), was an assistant master at 
Eton College, and published an edition of 
* Phmdnis, with English Notes ’ (1741). He 
died suddenly at Bath on IT Oct. 1742, while 
performing a musical piece of his own com- 
position (cf. liis epitaph in Gent. May. 1790, 
1. 521). 

Another Ralph Thicknesse (1719-1790), 
cousin to IMiilip, born at Barthomley, Che- 
shire, was M.A. of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and M.D., and practised as a medical 
man at Wigan, where he died on 12 Feb. 
1700, agt'd 71. He wrote a ^Treatise on 
Foreign Vegetables’ (1749), chiefly taken 
from (reoflVov’s * Materia Medica’ (ih. 1790, 
i. 185,272, 399; Journal of Botany ^ 1890, x*. 
375). 

Philij), after going to Aynhoc school, was 
admitted a ‘ gratis ’ scholar at Westminster 
school. He left that school in a short time 
to be placed witli an apothecary named Mar- 
mad nke Tisdall ; but he soon tired of that 
calling, and in 1735, when he was only six- 
teen, went out to Georgia, with General 
Oglethorpe. Returning to England in 1737, 
he was employed by the trustees of the 
colony untif he lost Oglethorpe’s favour by 
speaking too plainly of the management of 
affiu'rs in Georgia. He afterwards obtained 
a lieutenancy in an independent company 
at Jamaica, where for some time he was 


engaged in desultory warfare with the run- 
away negroes in the mountains. He re- 
turned home at the end of 1740 after a 
disagreement with his brother officers, and 
in the following* January became captain- 
lieutenant in Brigadier Jeffries’s regiment of 
marines. Early in 4744-5 he was seiit to the 
Mediterranean under Admiral Medley, and 

J iassed through a terrible gale near Land’s 
Cnd on 27 Feb. In February 1753 he pro- 
cured by j)urchase the lieutenant-governor- 
ship of Landguard Fort, Suflblk, an appoint- 
ment which he held till 1700. He had a 
dispute in 1702 with Francis Vernon (after- 
wards Lord Orwell and Earl of Shipbrooke), 
then colonel of the Suffolk militia; and, 
havitig sent the colonel the ludicrous present 
of a wooden gun, was involved in an action 
for libel, with the result that ho was conlined 
for three months in the king’s bencli prison 
and lined 300/. In 1764 he met with Thomas 
Gainsborough near Landguard Point, and for 
the next twenty years constituted liiinself 
the patron of the artist, of whose genius he 
considered liimself the discoverer. Tie in- 
duced Gainsborough to. move, to Bath from 
Ipswich ; but in 1774 their fricnd.sliip was 
broken by a wretched squabble. About 17G6 
he settled at Welwyn, Ilert fordsliire, remov- 
ing thence to Monmouthshire, and in 1708 
to Batl), where he purchased a house in the 
Crescent, and built another house which he 
called SU Catherine’s Hermitage. His long- 
cherislied hopes of succeeding to 12,000/. 
from tlie family of his first wife were de- 
stroyed*by a decree against him in cliancory 
and by an unsuccessful appeal to tlie House 
of Lords. Three letters, in which this de- 
cision of the House of Lords was V(‘lieinently 
denounced, ajipeared in an opposition news- 
paper, ‘The Crisis,’ on 18 Feb., 25 March, 
and 12 Ang. 1776 respectively. The first 
two were signed ‘Junius,’ and appeared while 
Thicknesse was still in England. The last 
letter, which had been promised in the second, 
and was issued after Thicknesse had quitted 
the country, bore his own name. All were 
doubtless by Thicknesse, and the use of 
Junius’s name was in- all probability an in- 
tentional mystification, Thicknesse many 
years later (1789) issued a pamphlet, ‘ Junius 
Discovered,’ in which lie professed to discover 
Junius in Horne Tooke ; but the identifica- 
tion cannot be seriously entertained (infor- 
mation kindly supplied by A. Hall, esq.) 

After the House of Lords finally pro- 
nounced against Thicknesse in 1776, he, re- 
garding himself as ‘ driven out of his own 
country,’ fixed upon Spain as a place of resi- 
dence. He returned, however, to Batbr^ at 
the end of 1776. In 1784 he erected in his 
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private grounds at the Hermitage the first 
monument raised in this country to Chatter- 
ton's memoir. Five years later he purchased 
a barn at Sandgate, near Ilythe, and con- 
verted it into a dwelling-house, whence he 
could contemplate the shores of France, into 
which country he made an excursion in 1791, 
and was in Paris during an early period of 
the revolution. In the following year he 
was once more at Ihith, which he finally left 
in the autumn for the continent, and on 
19 Nov. 1792 lie suddenly died in a coach 
near Boulogne, while on his ‘way to Paris 
with his wife. He was buried in the pro- 
test ant cemetery at Boulogne, where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory by his 
widow (^lj)swich Journal^ 30 INIarch 1703). 

Thicknesse is described by John Nichols 
{Lit. Anecd. ix. 288) as ‘ a man of probity 
and lionour, whose heart and nurse were 
always open t o tlie unfortunate.' Another 
writer (Fulcheti) says Mie had in a remark- 
able degree the faculty of lessening the 
number of his friends and increasing tlie 
number of his enemies. ITe was periietually 
imagining insult, and would sniff an injury 
from afar.’ It is thought that Craves pic- 
tured Thicknesse in the character of (iraliam 
in the ^Spiritual Quixote;’ and he is one of 
the authors jiilloried in ^i at bias's ^ Pursuits 
of Literature ’ (8th edit, p, 71). 

He married thrice; first, in 1742, Maria, 
only daughter of John Lariove of South- 
ampton^ a French refugee ; she died early in 
1749; and ou 10 Nov. in the same year he 
married kJizaheth Toucliet, eldest daughter 
of the Karl of Castleliaven. She died on 
28 March 1702, leaving three sons and three 
daugliters. The eldest son succeeded to the 
barony of Aiidley. The terms on which 
Thicknesse lived with this son may be 
gathered from the title of his ‘Memoirs’ 
(No, 24, below), and from a clause in his 
will, wherein he desires his right hand to be 
cut off and sent to Lord Audley, ‘ to remind 
him of his duty to God, after having so long 
abandoned the duty he owed to his father.’ 
His third wife was Anne (1737-1824), 
daughter of Thomas Ford, whom ho married 
on 27 Sept. 1762. She is separately noticed. 

As an author Tliicknesse was voluminous 
and often interesting, especially in his no- 
tices of his experiences in Georgia and 
Jamaica, and on the continent of Europe. 
His first pieces were contributions to tlie 
* Museum Kiisticum ’ (1763). These were 
followed by ; 1. ‘ A Letter to a Young Lady,’ 
1764, 4to. 2. ^Man-Midwifery Analysed,’ 
1764, 4to. 3. * Proceedings of a Court Mar- 
tial,’ 1766, 4to. 4. ‘ Narrative of what passed 
with Sir Harry Erskine/ 1766, 8vo. 6. ^ Ob- 


servations on the Customs and Manners of 
the French Nation,’ 1760, 8vo ; 2nd and 3rd 
edit. 1779 and 1789. 6. ‘ Useful Hints to 
those who make the Tour of, France,’ 1768, 
8vo. 7, ‘Account of four Persons starved 
to Death at Detchworth, Herts,’ 1769, 4to. 
8. ^Sketches and Characters of the most 
Eminent and most Singular Persons now 
living,’ 1770, 12mo, 9. ‘ A Treatise on the 
Art of Deciphering and Writing in Cypher, 
with an Harmonic Alphabet,’ 1772, 8vo. 
10. ^ A Year’s Journey through France and 
Part of Spain,’ 1777, 8vo, 2 vols. ; 2nd and 
3rd edit. 1778 and 1780 (cf. Nichols, Ilhistr. 
of Lit. v. 737). 11. ^ New Prose Bath Guide 
for the Year 1778,’ 8vo. 12. ‘ The Valetu- 
dinarian’s Bath Guide ; or the Means of ob- 
taining Long Life and Health,’ 1780, 8vo. 

13. ‘Letters to Dr. Falconer of Bath,’ 1782. 

14. ‘Queries to Lord Audley,’ 1782, 8vo. 

15. ‘ Pere Pascal, a Monk of Montserrat, 

vindicated,’ 1783. 16. ‘ The Speaking Figure, 
and the Automaton Chess Player ex])osed 
and detected,’ 1784 (anon.) 17. ‘A' Year's 
.Tourney through the Pais Bas, and Austrian 
Netherlands,’ 1784, 8vo ; 2nd edit., with ad- 
ditions, 1786. 18. ‘An Extraordinary Case 
and Perfect Cure of the Gout ... as related 
by . . . Abbe Man, from the French,’ 1784. 
19. ‘A farther Account of TAbbe Man’s 
Case,’ 1785. 2. ‘A Letter to the Earl of 

Coventry,’ 1785, 8vo. 21. ‘Letter to Dr. 
James Makittrick Adair ’ [q. v.], 1787, 8vo. 
22. ‘ A Sketch of the Life and Paintings of 
Thomas Gainsborough,’ 1788, 8vo. 23. ‘Ju- 
nius Discovered ’ (in the person of Horne 
Tooke), 1789, 8vo. 24. ‘ Memoirs and Anec- 
dotes of Philip Thicknesse, late Lieutenant- 
governor of Languard Fort, and unfortu- 
nately father to George Toucliet, Baron 
Audley,’ 1788-91, 3 vols. 8vo. Tlie third 
volume contains a jiortrait. His old enemy 
Dr. Adair (sec No. 21) published ‘Curious 
Facts and Anecdotes not contained in the 
JMemoirs of Philip Thicknesse,’ 1790, with a 
caricature portrait by Gillray, Avho also 
satirised Tliicknesse in a caricature entitled 

‘ Lieut .-governor Gall-stone, &c.’ (cf. 
Wkight and Okego, James Gillray, pp. 116, 
119). 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecd, ix. 256 ; Gent. Mag. 
1809 ii. 1012, 1816 ii. 106 (view of Thick- 
nesso’s house, Felixstowe Cottage) ; Monkland’s 
Literature, and Literati of Bath, 1854, p. 22 ; 
Cheshire Notes and Queries, 1885, v. 49; 
Fulcher’s Life of Gainsborough, 1856, p, 42; 
Brock -Arnold’s Gainsborough, 1881 ; Hinch- 
liffe’s Barthomley, p. 174; G. E. C[okayne]’s 
Complete Peerage, i. 201 ; Brit, Mus. Addit, 
MSS. 19166 ff. 409-13, 19170 ff; 207-9^^9174 
ff. 702-3.] / C. W. S. 
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THIERRY, CHARLES PHILIP IIIP- 
POLYTUS, Habon pb (1 793-1864), colonist, 
eldest son of Charles, baron de Thierry, a 
French refugee, was born in 1793, appa- 
rently at Batlianipton in Somerset. After 
some military ana diplomatic service he 
matriculated from Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
on l26 Mny 1819, aged 25, and migrated 
to Queens' College, Cambridge, on 8 June 
1820, but did not graduate'. At Cambridge 
he met in 1820 two Maori chiefs with one 
Kendall, and then conceived the idea of 
founding an empire in IS'ew Zealand. In 
1822 Kendall returned to New Zealand and 
bought two hundred acres near llokianga* 
for Thierry, who based on this purchase a , 
claim to all the land from Auckland to the | 
north cape of the north island. He applied 1 
to Earl Bathurst, then secretary of state, for j 
confirmation of this grant, but was met with 
the plea that New Zealand was not a British j 
possession. “ He then tried the French go- 
vernment without success. ' 

Proceeding to form a private company to 
carry out his plans, Thierry returned from 
France in 182t> and set up an oflice in Lon- ! 
don, • where he slowly ac(|uired some little | 
support. Aliout 1833 he went to the United 
States to enlarge his sphere of action, and 
thence' by the West Indian islands and 
J^aiiaina he found his way to Tahiti, arriving 
there in 1835, Here he issued a procla- 
mation asserting his claims and intentions. 
But the British consul actively opposed his 
design. In 1837 ho had got as far as New 
Foutli Wales. Here he collected sixty per- 
sons of rough character to form the nucleus 
of a colony, and sailed in the Nimrod to the 1 
Bay of Islands. Having summoned a meet- ! 
ing of chiefs at Maiigunga, he explained his ! 
scliemes and his title to the land he claimed ; ; 
the chiefs refused to recognise his title, and j 
showi‘d alarm at his statement that he ex- j 
pected his brother to follow him with five ; 
hundred persons. He also made a formal ! 
address to the white residtuits of New Zea- j 
land, ill i^he course of which he announced 
that ho came to govern within the bounds of j 
his own territories, that lie came neither as ! 
invader nor despot, and proceeded to expound j 


which indicated leanings at once com- 
munistic and paternal, lie stated that he 
had brought jwith him a surgeon to attend 
the poor, and a tutor and governess to 
educate the sipttlers’ children with his own. 
But, despite ‘jtfds solemn bravado, Thierry 
and his party were destitute of supplies be- 
yond the neeids of two or three weeks. 
Ultimately, thtough the intervention of a 
missionary, one\^of the chiefs agreed to sell 


Thieriy some land near llokianga for 200/. to 
be paid in kind, blankets, tobacco, fowlingr 
pieces, &c. The rest of his party were 
drafted into the service of other settlers, and 
thus his grand scheme ended in his settling 
down as a humble colonist. New Zealand 
was proclaimed a British colony in 1840. 
Ijatcr Thierry found his way back to New 
South Wales, and tried to renew his projects 
fora larger colonisation scheme; hut he had 
no success, and died on 8 July 1864 at Auck- 
land, a poor man, but much resjiected as 
an old colonist. lie was married and had a 
family. 

fMonnell’s Diet, of Austral. Biogr. ; Kusden’s 
History of New Zealand, pp, 179-80; House of 
Commons Papers 1838, i. 53, 109, 110, &e. ; 
Blair’s Cyclopaedia of Australasia, Melbourne, 
1891 ; The New Zealander, 1 and 16 July 
1864.] C. A. II. 

THIMELBY, RTOIIAIH) (1014-1680), 
Jesuit. [See Ashby.] 

THIRLBY, STYAN (1686 P-1753), 
critic and theologian, son of Thomas Thirl- 
hy, vicar of St. Margaret’s, Leicester, by 
his wife Mary, eldest daughter of Henry 
Styan of Kirby Frith, gentleman, was born 
about 1686 (Nictiols, Leire.stershire,\y.2"6^^ 
614). He was educated at the free school, 
rieicest€?r, under the tuition of the Rev. John 
Kilby, the chief usher, who afterwards 
said; ^lleiwent through my school in three 
years ; and his self-conceit was censured as 
very offensive. He thouglit he knew more 
than aR the school.’ One of his pro- 
ductions Avhile at school was a pot-rn in 
Oreek ‘On the Queen of Sheba's Visit to 
Solomon.' From his mental abilities no 
small degree of future emiiienre was pre- 
saged/ hut the hopes of Lis friends were un- 
fortunately defeated by a temper which 
was naturally indolent and ipiarrelsome, 
and by an unhappy addiction to drinking. 
From Leicester he was sent to Jesus College, 
Cambridge, whence he graduated B.A. in 
1704. He contributed verses in 1708 to the 
university collection on the death of George, 
prince of Denmark. Tn 1710 he published 
anonymously an intemperate pamphlet on 
the occasion of the dismissal of the whig 
ministry. It was entitled ‘The University 
of Cambridge vindicat ed from theimputation 
of Disloyalty it lies under on account of not 
addressing; as also from the. malicious and 
foul Aspersions of Dr. Bentley, late Master 
of Trinity College, and of a certain Officer 
and pretended Reformer in the said Uni- 
versity,' London, 1710, 8vo (cf. Monk, Life 
ofBentlej/^ 2nd edit. i. 289), Thirlby obtained 
a fellowship of his college in 1712 by the in^ 
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flnence of Dr. Charles Ashton, who said ^lie 1 100/. a year* The remainder of his days f 
had had the honour of studying with him were passed in private lodgings, where ae 
when young, ^ though he afterwards spoke of lived in a very retired manner, seeing only a 
him very contemptuously as the edfitor of few friends, and indulging occasionally in 
Justin Martyr. excessive drinking. He contributed some 

Devoting himself to the study of divinity, notes to Theobald^s Shakespeare, and after- 
he published ^ S. Joannis Chrysostomi de wards talked of bringing out an edition of* 
Sacerdotio . . . editio altera. Acceasit S. his own, but this design was abandoned. He 
Gr. Nazianzeni . . . de eodera Argumento left, however, a copy of Shakespeare, 'writh . 
conscripta, Oratio Apologctica, opera S. some abusive remarks on Warburton in the 
Thirlby,^ Greek and Latin, Cambridge, 1712, margin of the first volume, and a feWat- 
8 VO ; ‘ An Answer to Mr. Whiston’s Seven- tempts at emendation. The copy became the 
teen Suspicions concerning Athanasius, in property of Sir Edward Walpole, to whom 
his Historical Preface,’ Cambridge, 1712, Thirlby bequeathed all his books and papers. 
8vo; ^Calumny no Conviction: or an Walpole lent it to Dr. Johnson when ha* 
Answer to Mr. Whiston’s Letter to Mr, was preparing his edition of Shakespeare, in 
Thirlby, intituled At hanasius convicted of which the name of ‘ Thirlby ’ appears as a 
Forgery,’ London, 17K1, 8vo;and ^A De- commentator. Thirlby died on 19 Dec. 1753 , 
fence of the Answer to Mr. \Vhiston’s Sus- MS. 5882, f. 16; Boswell’s Johnson 

picions, and an Answer to his Charge of (Hill), iv. 161; Bowes s Cat. of Etidish Books ; 
Forgery against St. Athanasius,’ Cambridge, Briiggemanns Engl. Editions of” Greek and 
1713, 8vo. On 17 Jaii, 1718-19 ho was ap- Latin Authors, pp. 334, 424; Davies’s Athcnai 
pointed deputy registrary of the university Britannicas ii. 378; Gent. Mag, 1753 p. 590, 
of Cambridge, but ho held this office for 1778 p. 597, 1780 p. 407, 1782 p. 242; Hist, 
a very short time {Addit. MS, 5852, ff Beg. 1738, Chrori. Diary, p. 28; London Mag. 
31, 31 a). He took the degree of M.A. at •July 1738, p. 361 ; Nichols’s Lit. Aneed. i. 238, 
(.Cambridge in 1720. Two years later he iv. 264; Nichols’s Select Collection of Poems 
brought out his principal work — a splendid (1781), vi. 114; Whiston’s Memoir ol himself 
edition of ‘Justiiii Philosophi ot Martyvis (1749),i. 204.J 1, C. 

Apologitoe dum, et Dialogiis cum Tryplione THIRLBY or THIRLEBY, THOMAS 
Judmo cum notis ed omendationibus/ Greek (1506.^-1570), the first and only bishop of 
and Latin, London, 1722, fol. ; dedicated to Westminster, and afterwards successively 
William, lord Craven. Bishop Monk ob- bishop of Norwich and Ely, son of John 
serves that ^ so violently had resentment Thirleby, scrivener and town clerk of Cam- 
got possession of him [’Fliirlby] that he bridge, and Joan his wife, was born in the 
gives the full rtdns to invective, and rails parish of St. Mary the Great, Cambridge, in 
against classical studios and Bentley in so or about 1506 (Cooper, 

extravagant a style that ho makes the reader, ii. 262). He received his education at Trinity 
at the very outset of his work, doubt whether Hall, Cambridge, graduated bachelor of the 
the editor was in a sane mind’ {TAfe of civil law in 1521, was elected a fellow of his 
Bentley^ ii. 167). Tie also treated Meric college, and proceeded doctor of the civil law 
Casaubon, Isaac Yossius, and Dr. Grabe in 1528, and doctor of the canon law in 1530. 
with contempt. It is said that while at the university he, 

Having discontinued the study of theology, with other learned men who were the favourers 
his next pursuit Avas medicine, and for* a ofthegospel, though they afterwards relapsed, 
while he was styled ‘ doctor.’ While he received an allowance from Queen Anne 
was a nominal physician he lived for some Boleyn, the Earl of Wiltshire, her father, 
time with the Duke of Cliandos as librarian, and Lord Rochford, her brother (Strypb, 
He then studied the civil law, on which JE'cc/. Afew. li. i. 279). In 1532 he Avas official 
he occasionally lectured, Sir Edward Wal- | to the archdeacon of Ely {Addit, MS, 5825, 

S ole being one of his pupils. The civil law | p. 36). He appears to have taken a prominent 
ispleasii^g him, though he is said to have part in the affairs of the university between 
become LL.D., he applied himself to the 1528 and 1534, and is supposed to have held, 
common law, and had chambers taken for the office of commissary. In 1534 he was ap- 
him in the Temple with a view of being pointed provost of the collegiate church of 
called to the bar ; but of this scheme he St. Edmund at Salisbury (Ha^tcheh, JUH, of 
likewise grew weary. He came, however, to Sarum,'^, 701). Archbishop Cranmer and Dr. 
London, to the house of hia friend, Sir Butts, physician to the king, were his early 
Edward Walpole, who procured for him in patrons. Cranmer Giked his learning and his 
May' 1741 the sinecure office of a king’s qualities so well that he became his lord 
waiter in the port of London, worth about towards the king’s majesty, and commended 
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hiia to him, to bo a man worthy to serve a 
prince, for such singular qualities as were in 
him* And indeed the Icing soon employed 
him in embassies in France and elsewhere: 
so that he grew in the king’s favour by the 
^eans of the archbishop, who had a very 
ixtraordinary love for him, and thought 
Lothing too much to give him or to do for 
dm/ 

In 151*1.3 ho was one of the king’s chaplains, 
nd in May communicated to Cranmer Hhe 
:ing’s cominancls ’ relative to the sentence of 
Ivorce from Catherine of Arragon. In 1534 
le was presented by the king to the arch- 
eaconrv of Ely, and he was a member of 
he convocation which recognised the king’s 
Lipremacy in ecclesiastical matters. Soon 
fterwards he was appointed dean of the 
hapel royal, and in 1536 one of the mem- 
ers of the council of the north. On 29 Sept. 
637 the king granted to him a canonry and 
rebend in the collegiate church of St. 
itephen, in the palace of Westminster {Let- 
ers mid Papers of Jleiiry VIII ^ xii. 350), 
nd on the 15th of the following month he 
ras present at the christening of Prince 
Mward (afterwards Edward VI) at Hamp- 
ton Court (if), xii. 320, 350). On 2 May 1538 
a royal commission was issued to Stephen 
Gardiner, Sir Francis Brian, and Thirlby, as 
ambassadors, to treat with Francis I, king of 
France, not only for a league of friendship, 
but for tlio projected marriage of the I’rincess 
Mary to the Duke of Orleans (Tlarl, MS, 
7671, f. 35 ; Addit. MS, 26114, f. 297). The j 
three ambassadors were recalled in August ' 
1538, . Thirlby was one of the royal commis- 
sioners appointed on 1 Oct. 1538 to search for 
and examine anabaptists (Wilkins, Concilia^ 
iii. 8.36). On 23 Dec. 1539 he was presented 
to the mastershi]) of the hospital of St. Thomas 
a Becket in So'uthwark, and on 14 Jan. 1539- 
1640 he surrendered that house, w ith all its 
possessions, to the king. At this period he was 
prebendary of Yeatminster in the cathedral 
church of Salisbury, and rector of Ribchester, 
Lancashire. In 1 640 he was i)rolocutor of the 
convocation of theprovince of Canterbury, and 
signed the decree declaring the nullity of the 
king’s marriage with Anne of Cloves. In the 
same year he was one of the commissioners 
appointed by the king to deliberate upon 
sundry points of religion then in controversy, 
and especially upon the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments. 

By letters patent dated 17 Dec. 1640 the 
king erected ibhe abbey of Westminster into 
an episcopal see, and appointed Thirlby the 
first and, as it happened, the last bishop of 
the new diocese. He was consecrated on 
29 Dec. in St, Saviour’s Chapel in the cathe- 


dral church of Westminster (Stktpb, Cran^ 
mer^ p. 90). Soon afterwaras ho was ap- 
pointed by the convocation to revise the 
translation of the epistles of St, James, St. 
John, and St. Jude, in January 1640-1 he in- 
terceded with the crown for the grant hr the. , 
university of the house of Franciscan friars at 
Cambridge.' In 1542 ho appears as a member 
of the privy council, and was also despatched 
as ambassador to the emperor in Spain (Acts^ 
P, C, ed. Dasent, vol. i, passim) He returned 
the same year. In April 1643 he took part inr 
the revision of the * Institution of a Christian 
Man,’ and on 17 June in that year ho was one- 
of those empowrered to treat with the Scots 
ambassadorconcerning the proposed marriage 
of Prince Edw^ard wdth Mary Queen of Scots. 
In May 1 545 he was despatched on an em- 
bassy to the emperor, Charles V (State Papers^ 
Hen. VIII, X. 428). He attended the diet of 
Bourhourg,aiid on 16 .Tan. 151G-7 ho w'as one 
of those who signed a tre*aty of peace at Utrecht 
(Rymlk, XV. 1 20-1 ). 'He w^as not named an 
executor by Henry VHI, and consef^uently 
w'as (excluded from Edward VPs privy coun- 
cil. He remained at the court of the emperor 
till June 1548, taking leave of Charles V at 
Augsburg on the 11th (Cal, State Papers^ 
For. i. 24). Thirlby took part in the impor- 
tant debates in the House of Lords in Decem- 
ber 1548 and .January 1518-9 on the subject 
of the sacrament of the altar and the sacrifice 
of the mass. He declared that * he did never 
allow the doctrine ’ laid down in the com- 
munion oflice of the proposed first Book of 
Common Prayer, stating that he mainly ob- 
jected to the book as it stood because it 
abolished the ‘ elevation ’ and the ‘ adora- 
tion ’ (Gasquet and Bisiior, Edward VI and 
the Book of Common Pmye/-, pp. 162, 164,, 
166,167. 171, 256, 263,403,404, 427). When 
Somerset expressed to Edward VI some dis- 
appointment at Thirlby’s attitude, the young' 
king remarked, ‘ I expected nothing else but 
that he, who had been so longtime with the 
emperor, should smell of the Interim ’ (Origi’- 
nal Letters^ Parker Soc. ii. 645, 64(1). He 
voted against the third reading of the act of 
uniformity on 16 Jah. 1548- 9, but enforced 
its provisions in his diocese after it had been 
passed. On 12 April 1549 he was in the com- 
mission for the suppression of heresy, and on 
10 Nov. in that year he was ambassador at 
Brussels with Sir Philip Hoby and Sir Thomas 
Chejme. On 29 March 1 550 Thirlby resigned 
the bishopric of Westminster into the hands- 
of the king, who thereupon dissolved it, and 
reannexed the county of Middlesex, which 
had been assigned for its diocese, to the see* 
of London (Bentham, Hist, of Ely ^ p. 191). 
While bishop of Westminster he is said to» 
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have * impoverished the church ’ (Stow, 
ve^ cf London^ ed. Thoms, jp. 170J. 

On 1 April, following his resignation of 
the Be& of Westminster, he was constituted 
hishop of Norwich (Rymbb, Fc^dera^ xv. 221). 
Bishbp Burnet intimates that Thirlby was re- 
moved from Westminster to Norwich, as it 
was thought he could do less mischief in the 
hitter see, ^ for though he complied as soon as 
any change was made, yet he secretly OTppsed 
eve^thing while it was safe to do ^ {Rut. of 
the Reformation^ ed. 1841 , ii. 763). In January 
1660-1 he was appointed one of the com- 
missioners to correct and punish all anabap- 
tists, and such , as did not duly administer 
the sacraments according to toe Book of 
Common Prayer ; and on 15 April 1661 one 
of the commissioners to determine a contro- 
versy respecting the borders of England and 
Scotland. On 20 May following he was in 
a commission to treat for a marriage between 
the king and Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 
II of France. He was in 1551 appointed 
one of the masters of requests, and he was 
also one of tlie numerous witnesses on the 
trial of Gardiner, bishop of AVinchester, 
which took place in that year. In January 
and March 1551-2 his name was inserted 
in several commissions appointed to inquire 
what sums were due to the king or his 
father for sale of lands \ to raise money by 
the sale of crown lands to the yearly value 
of IjOOO^f. ; and to survey the state of all the 
courts erected for the custody of the king’s 
lands. In April 1553 he was again appointed 
ambassador to the Emperor Charles at 
whose court bo remained until April 1654 
{Acts P. (J, iv. 24(1,390). On his return from 
Germany he brought with him one liemegius, 
who established a paper mill in this country 
— perhaps at Fen Ditton, near Cambridge 
(CooPEK, Annals, ii. 132, 265). 

At heart a Homan catholic, Thirlby was 
soon high in Queen Mary’s favour, and in 
July 1554 he w^as translated from Norwich 
to Ely, the temporalities of the latter see being 
delivered to him on 15 Sept. (Rymek,xv. 405), 
He was one of the prelates who presided at the 
trials of Bishop Ilooper, John Rogers, Row- 
land Taylor, and others, for heresy ; and in 
February 1 564-6 ho was appointed, together 
with Anthony Browne, viscount Montague 
[q. V.], and Sir Edward Game [q. v.l a special 
ambassador to the pope, to make the queen’s 
obedience, and to obtain a confirmation of 
all those graces whicli Cardinal Pole had 
panted in his name. He returned to London 
from Rome on 24 Aug. 1555 with a bull con- 
firming the queen’s title to Ireland, which 
document he delivered to the lord treasurer 
on 10 Dec. A curious journal of this embassy 


is printed in Lord Ilardwicke’s* State Papers** 
(i. 62-102, from Harleian MS. 262, art. 16). 

After the death of the lord chancellor, 
Gardiner, on 12 Nov. 1556, Mary proposed 
to confer on Thirlby the vacant office, but 
Philip objected, and Archbishop Heath 
appomtea {Despatches of Michtel, the Vene* 
tian Ambaasadorf l§64-7, ed. Paul Fried-^ 
mann, Venice, 1869), In January 1666-6^ 
Thirllpfrtook a part in the degradation of hia 
old friend Archbishop Oranmer. ^ He waa 
observed to weep much all the while; he 
protested to Cranmer that it was the most 
sorrowful action of his whole life, and ac- 
knowledged the great love and friendship that 
had been between them ; and that no earthly 
consideration but the queen’s command could 
have induced him to come and do what they 
were then about’ (Burnet, i. 631). On 
22 March following he was one of the seven 
bishops who assisted at the consecration of 
Cardinal Pole as archbishop of Canterbury, 
In 1556 he was appointed to receive Osep 
Najiea Qregoriwitch, ambassador from the 
emperor of Russia. Thirlby appears to have 
sanctioned the burning of John llullier for 
heresy in 1 556, but only two otliers suffered 
death in his diocese on account of their re- 
ligion, and it has been said that ‘ Thirleby 
was in no way interested therein ; but the 
giiilt thereof must be shared between Dr.. 
Fuller, the chancellor, and other commis- 
sioners ’ (Fuller, C7mrcA Hut. C(l. 1837, i. 
395). In April 1558 Thirlby was sent to 
the north to inquire the cause of the quarrel 
between the Earls of Northumberland and 
AVestmoreland. Ho and Dr. Nicholas AVot- 
ton [q. V.] were Queen Mary’s commissioners 
to treat with Franco respecting the restora- 
tion of Calais and the conclusion of peace. 
Queen hllizabeth sent a new commission to 
them at Cn mhray in January 1558-9, and 
instructed the Earl of Arundel to act in con- 
junction with them. The commissioners 
succeeded in concluding peace, and returned 
home in April 1559. The queen is said to 
have cast upon Thirlby the entire blame of 
the eventual loss of Calais (Strype, Life of 
Whitgift, i. 229). Queen Mary had appointed 
him one of her executors. 

On the assembling of Queen Elizabeth’s 
first parliament Thirlby sent his proxy, ho 
being then absent on his embassy in France* 
On 17 April 1559 the bill for restoring eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction to the crown was com- 
mitted to him and other peers. He opposed 
this measure on the third reading. lie also 
dissented from the bill for uniformity of com- 
mon prayer (cf, Zurich Letters^ i. 20). He 
refused to take the oath of supreinacy, and 
for this reason he and Archbishop Heath 
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were deposed from their sees on 5 July 1559 
at the lord-treasurer’s liouso in Broad Street. 

According to Bentham, Thirlby was a 
considerable benefactor to the see of Ely 
because by his interest he procured from the 
crown for himself and his successors the 
Mtrpnage of the prebends in the cathedral; 
blit Dr. Cox, his immediate successor, as- 
serted that although Thirlby received 500/. 
from Bishop Goodrich’s executors for dilapi- 
dations, he left his houses, bridges, lodes, 
rivers, causeways, and banks, in great ruin 
and decay, and spoiled the see of a stock of 
one thousand marks, which his predecessors 
had enjoyed since the reign of Edward III. 
He also alleged that Thirlby never came into 
his diocese (SxniPB, Annals of the Reformat 
tiouj ii. 580). 

After his deprivation Thirlby had his 
liberty for some time, but in consequence of 
his persisting in preaching against the lie- 
formation, he was on 3 June 1560 committed 
to the Tower, and, on 25 Feb. 1560-1 he was 
excomrnunicaled (Stkipb, ih. i. 142). In 
September 1 563 he was removed from the 
Tower on account of the plague to Arch- 
bishop Parker's liouse at Reaksbourne {Par-' 
her Cor respond pace, p]). 122, 192, 105, 203, 
215, 217). In .June 1564 he was transferred 
to Lamb(^th l*alace, .and Parker, who is said 
to Iiav(! treat('d Thirlby with great courtesy 
and respect, i‘ven permitted iiini to lodge 
for some time at the house of one Mrs. Black- 
well ill Blackfriars. ^Ile died in Lambeth 
Palace on 26 Aug. 1570. He was buried 
on the 28th in the chancel of Lambeth 
church, under a stone with a brief Latin in- 
scription in brass (Stow, Survey of London, 
ed. Strype, App. p. 85). In making a. grave 
for the burial of Archbishop Cornwallis in 
March 1783, the body of Bishop Thirlby 
was discovered in his coflin, in a great mea- 
sure undecayed, as was the clothing. The 
corpse had a cap on its head and a hat under 
its arm (LoD(;i:, Illustrations of Brit i!^h His- 
tory, ed. 1838, i. 73 n.) IT is portrait is in 
-the print of the delivery of the charter of 
Bridewell. 

[Addit.MSS. 5408 f. 03, 5813 f. 108, 5828 ff. 
1, 123, 5842 p. 368, 5882 f. 77, 5935 f. 95; 
Ascham’s Epistola*, pp. 332, 339 ; Bedford s 
Blazon of Episo.opacy, p. 41 ; Brady’s Episcopal 
Succession, iii. 19; Camden’s Remains, 7th ed. 
p.-37l ; Macliyn’s Diary (Camden Soc.)-; Dodd’s 
Church Hist. i. 483 ; Dixon's Hist, of the Church 
of Eiigland, ii. 577, hi. 570, iv. 758; Downes’s 
Lives of tlie Compilers of the Liturgy (1722), 
p. cv; I)ucarcr.s Lambeth; Ellis’s Letters of 
Eminent Literary Men, pp. 25, 26 ; Fiddes’s 
Wolsey, Collectanea, pp. 46, 203 ; Foxo’s Acts 
and Monuments ; Fronde’s Hist, of England ; 


Lingard’a Hist. of England; Godwin, Do Proesu- 
libus (Richardson); Harbin’s Hereditary Righi , 
pp. 191, 192 ; Leonard Howard’s Letters, p. 274 ; 
Lansdowno MSS; Lee’s Church under Queen 
Elizabeth, p. 147 ; Manning and Bray’s Surrey, iii. 
507 ; Ambassades de Noailles, i. 189, ii. 223, iii. 
140, iv. 173. 183, 222, v. 194, 257, 275, 805,300; 
Notes and Queries, drd ser. xi. 258, 5th, ser. tx* ; 
267, 374 ; Parker Soblety’s Publications (general- 
index) ; Oalend^s of State Papers ; Acts of the ^ 
Privy Council, ed. Dasent; Strype’s Works 
(general index) ; Tanner’s llibl. prit. p. 709 ; 
Tierney’s Arundel, pp. 334-7; Tytler’s Ed- 
ward VI and Mary, i, 52, 82, 84, 88, 98, 100; 
Widmore’s Westminster Abbey, pp. 129, 133.] 

T. C. 

THIRLESTANE, Lord MAITLAND of. 
[See Maitland, Sir John, 1645 P-1595.] 

THIRLWALL, CONNOP (17^7-1875), 
historian and bishop of St. David’s, born, 
ill London on 11 Feb. 1797, was third son of 
the Rev. Thomas Thirlwall, by his wife, Mrs. 
Connop of Mile End, tlio widow of an 
apothecary. His full name w’as Newell 
Connop Thirlwall. 

The father, Thomas Thtriwall {d, 1827), 
was the son of Thomas I’hirlwall {d. J808), 
vicar of (k)ttingham, near Hull, who claimed 
descent* from tlie barons of I'hirlwall Castle, 
Northumberland. The younger Thomas, 
after liolding some small benelices in Jjon- 
(lon, was •|)resented in 1814 to the rectory of 
Bower’s ((.itford in J"]s.sox, wliori^ he died on 
17 March 1827. lIt^ w'a.^ a man of fervent 
piety, and the authf>r of several ])ublislied 
Works, including ^ Diatessaron seai Integra 
Ilistoria Domini nostri .Tesu Christi, ex qna- 
tuor Evangeliis confecta,’ London, 1802, 8vo 
{Gent. May. 1827, i. 568). 

Connop TbirlwTiU showed su'ch precocity 
that when he was only eleven years of age 
his father published a volume of iiis compo- 
sitions called ^ Primitioe,’ a work in after 
years so odious to the author that he de- 
stroyed every copy that lie could obtain. 
The preface tolls us that ‘ at a very early 
period he read I3nglish so W’ell that he wms 
taught Jjatin at three years of age, and at 
four read Greek with an ease and fluency 
which astonished all who lieard him. Ilis 
talent for composition appeared at the age 
of seven.’ From 1810 to 1813 he was a day 
scholar at the Charterhouse. After leaving 
school he seems to have worked alone (Zc/- 
ters, v§*c., p. 21 ) for a year, entering Trinity 
College, Cambridge, as a pensioner in Octo- 
ber 1814, 

I While an undergraduate he found time to 
learn French and Italian, and, besides ac- 
quiring considerable reputation as a speaker 
at the union, was secretary of the society. 
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when the debate was stopped by the entrance 
of the proctors (24 March 1817), who, by 
the vice-chancellor’s command, bade the 
members disperse and on no account resume 
their discussions. A few years later, when 
Thirlwall spoke at a debating society in 
London^ John Stuart Mill recorded that he 
wad the best speaker he had heard up to that 
time^ and that he had not subsequently 
heard any one whom he could place above 
hitu (Autobioffraphy, p. 126). In 1816 he 
obtained the Bell and Craven scholarships, 
and in 1816 was elected scholar of his own 
college. In 1818 he graduated B.A. He 
was twenty-second senior optime in the 
mathematical tripos, and also obtained the 
first chancellor’s medal for proficiency in 
classics. In October of the same year he 
was elected fellow of his college. 

Thirlwall was now able to realise what he 
called Hhe most enchanting of my day- 
dreams’ {Tjc4terSf ij-e., p. 32), and spent 
several months on the continent. The 
winter of 1818-19 was passed in Rome, 
where he formed a close friendship with 
Bunsen, then secretary to the Prussian 
legation, at the liead of which was Niebuhr; 
but Thirlwall and the historian never met. 

Tliirlwall had at this time conceived a 
dislike to the ])rofession of a clergyman, and, 
yielding to the urgency of his family (tb, 
p. 60), he entei’cd Lincoln’s Inn in February 
1820. He was calh»d to the bar in the sum- 
mer of 1825. Much of his success in after 
life may be trfu;ed to his legal training; 
but the work was always distasteful to him, 
though relieved by foreign tours, by intellec- 
tual society, and ])y a return to more con- 
genial studies whenever he had a moment 
to spare (/7>. ]>. 67), lu 1824 he translated 
two tales by Tieck, and began his work on 
Schleiermacher’s ‘Critical Essay on the Gos- 
pel of St. Luke.’ Both these were published 
(anonymously) in the following year, the 
second with a critical introduction, remark- 
able not only for thoroughness, but for ac- 
miaintance wiMi modern German theology, 
Hien a field of research untrodden by English 
students. In Octobtu’ 1827 Thirlwall aban- 
doned law and returned to Cambridge (tb, 
p. 64). The prosj>ect of the loss of his lellow- 
ship at Trinity College, which would have 
expired in 1828, probably determined the 
tecise moment for taking a step which he 
ad long meditated (/7^ pp. 69, 70, 86). Me 
was ordained deacon before the end of 1827, 
and priest in 1828. 

At Cambridge Thirlwall at once iinder- 
took his full share of college and university 
work. Between 1827 and 1832 he held the 
cbllege offices of junior bursar, junior dean, 


and head lecturer ; and in 1828, 1829, 1832, 
and 1834 examined for the classical tripos. 
In 1828 the first volume of the translation of 
Niebuhr’s ^History of Rome ’ appeared, the 
joint work of himself and Julius Charles 
Hare [q. v.] This was attacked in the * Quar- 
terly Review,^ and Thirlwall contribute to 
Hare’selaborate reply a brief postscript which 
is worthy of his best days as a controver- 
sialist. In 1881 the publication of ^ The 
Philological Museum ^ was commenced with 
the object of promoting * the knowledge and 
the love of ancient literature.^ Hare and 
Thirlwall were , the editors, and the latter 
contributed to it several masterly essays (re- 
printed in Ei^aySf <§* 0 ., 1880, pp. 1-189). It 
ceased in 1833. In 1829 Thirlwall held for 
a short time the vicarage of Over, and in 
1832, when Hare left college, ho was ap- 
pointed assistant tutor on the side of Wil- 
liam Whewell [q. V.] Ilis lectures were as 
thorough and systematic as Hare’s had been 
desultory. 

In 1S34 his connection with the educa- 
tional staff of Trinity College was rudely 
severed under the following circumstances. 
A bill to admit dissenters to university de- 
grees had in that year passed the House of 
Commons by a majority of eighty-iiino. The 
question caused great excitement at (Cam- 
bridge, and several pamphlets were written 
to discuss particular aspects of it. The first 
of these, called ‘ Thoughts on the admission 
of Persons, without re^gard to their Religious 
Opinions, I 0 certain Degrees in the Univer- 
sities of England,’ by Dr. Thomas Turton 
[q. V.], was promptly answered by Thirl- 
wall in a ‘ Letter on the Admission of Dis- 
senters to Academical Degrees.’ Ills oppo- 
nent tried to show the evils likely to arise 
from a mixture of students difibring widely 
from each other in their religious o])inions 
by tracing the history of the theological 
seminary for nonconformists at Daventry. 
Thirlwall argued that at Cambridge ‘ our 
colleges are not theological seminaries. AVo 
have no theological colleges, no theological 
tutors, no theological students ; ’ and, further, 
that the colleges at Cambridge were not 
even ‘ schools of religious instruction.’ In 
the development of this part of his argument 
ho condemned the collegiate lectures in 
divinity and the compulsory attendance at 
chapel, with ‘ the constant repetition of a 
heartless mechanical service.’ This pamphlet 
is dated 21 May 1834, and five days later Dr. 
Christopher Wordsworth [q.v.], master, wrote 
to the author, calling upon him to resign his 
appointment as assjst ant-tutor. Thirlwall 
obeyed without delay; and, as the master 
had added that he found ^ some difficulty in 
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underdtanding bow a person with such senti* 
ments can reconcile it to himself to con* 
tinne a member of a society founded and 
conducted on principles from which he 
differs so widely/ Thirlwall addressed a 
circular letter to the fellows, asking each of 
them to send him * a private explicit and 
uhreserved declaration *on this point. All 
desired to retain him, but all did not acquit 
him of rasliness ; and a few did not condemn 
the master’s action. 

Not long after these events — in November 
1834 — Lord Brougham offered him the valu- 
able living of Kirby Underdale in Yorkshire, 
lie accepted without hesitation, and went 
into residence in July 1835. Ho had had 
little experience of parochial work, but he 
proved himself both energetic and successful 
in this new field {Letters^ t&c., p. 133). 

It was at Kirby Underclale that Thirlwall 
completed liis ‘ History of Greece/ originally 
published in the * Cabinet Cyclopnedia ’ of 
I)r. Dionysius Lardner [q. v.J This work 
entailed prodigious labour. At Cambridge^ 
where the first volume was written, lie used 
to work all day until half-past three o’clock, 
when lie left his rooms for a raj/ul walk be- 
fore dinner, then served in hall at four ; and 
in Yorkshire he is said to have passed six- 
teen hours of the twenty-four in his study. 
The first volume appeared in 1835 and tlie 
eighth and last in 1844, By a curious coin- 
cidence he and George Grote [q, v.], his friend 
. and schoolfellow, were writing 011 the same 
subject at the same time unknown to each 
other. On the appearance of Grote’s first 
two volumes in 1846 Thirlwall welcomed 
them with generous praise. (Tjettei's, p. 194), 
and wlien the publication of the fourth 
volume in. 1847 enabled him to form a ma- 
, turer judgment, he told the author that he 
rejoiced to think that his own performance 
would, ‘ for all highest purposes, be so super- 
seded ’ (^Pemonal Life of Grote, p. 173), G rote 
in the preface to his work bore testimony to 
Thirlwall’s learning, sagacity, and candour. 
Portions of Thirlwall’s history were trans- 
lated into German by Leonhard Schmitz in 
1840, and into French by A. Joanne in 
1852. 

In 1840 Lord- Melbourne offered the 
bishopric of St. David’s to Thirlwall, lie 
had read his translation of Schleiermaclier, 
and formed so high an opinion of the author 
that he hiid tried, but without success, to 
send him to Norwich in 1837. lie was 
anxious, however, that no bishop appointed 
by him should be suspected of heterodoxy, 
and had therefore consulted Archbishop 
Howley beffore making the offer, which 
was accepted at a personal interview. Not- 


withstanding Melbourne’s precatitiqu, th*^' 
appointment caused some outciy 
&c^p, xiiiX ‘ ! V ^ 

Thirlwall brought to the larger sphere/bf 
work as a bishop the thorou^ness which 
had made him ^successful as a parish clergy-^ 
man. Within a year he read prayers and 
preached in Welsh. He visited every part 
of his large and at that time little known 
diocese; inspected the condition of schools 
and churches; and by personal liberality 
augmented the income of small livings, it 
has been computed that he spent 40,000/. 
while bishop on charities of various kinds. 
After a quarter of a century of steady effort 
he coula point to the restoration of 183 
churches ; to thirty parishes where new or 
restored churches were then in progress ; to 
many new parsonages, and to a largo increase 
of education (Charges, ii, 90-ir»0). he 

was not personally popular. Ills clergy, 
wliile they acknowledged his merits, and felt 
his intellectual superiority, failed to under- 
stand him ; and lliougli he did Iiis best to 
receive them liospitably, and to miter into 
their wants and wishes, persisted in regarding 
him as a cold and critical alien. Ciradually, 
therefore, his intercourse with tluun became 
limited to the archdeacons: and to the few 
who knew how to value his friendship. 

The solitude of Abergwli — the village 
near Carmarthen where the bishops of 
St. David’s reside '-suited Thirlwall exactly. 
There he could enjoy the sights and sounds, 
of the country; the society of his birds, 
horses, dogs, and cats; and, above all, liis 
book.s in all languages and on all subjects. 
The ‘ Letters to a Friend ’(1881) show t hat in 
literature liis taste was universal, liis appetite 
insatiable. He rarely quitted ' Chaos,’ as he 
called his library, unless compelled by 
business. 

But he took a lively interest in tlie events 
of the day, and in all questions affecting not 
merely his own diocese, but the cliurch at 
large. On such he elaborated Ids decision 
unbiassed by considerations of party, of his- 
own order, or of public opinion. Ills scclu^ 
sion from such influences giv(\s a special 
value to his eleven triennial charges, whiclx 
are, in fact, an epitome of the history of the 
church of England during his episcopate, 
narrated by a man of judicial mind, without 
passion or prejudice, and fearless in the ex- 
pression of his views. At periods of great 
excitement he often took tlie unpopular Bide» 
He supported the grant to Maynooth (1 845) ; 
the abolition of tlie civil disabilities of the 
Jews (1848); and the dis(?stabli8hment of 
the Irish church (1869). On these occasions 
he spoke in the House of Lords, of which ho 
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always had the ear when he chose to address 
it ; and in the case of the Irish church it is 
said tjiat no speech had so great an effect in 
favoui^ of the measure as his. He joined his 
brother bishops in their action against 
^ Essays and Beviews ; ’ but lie declined to 
inhibit Bishop Colenso from preaching in his 
diocese, or to urge him to resign his bishopric. 

^ He was a regular attendant at convoca- 
tion, a member of the royal commission on 
ritual (1868), and chairman of the Old Tes- 
tament Revision Company. In May 1874 
Thirlwall resigned his bishopric and retired 
to Bath, blind and partially paralysed. He 
died unmarried at 69 Pulteney Street, Bath, 
on 27 July 1875. lie was buried on 3 Aug. 
in Westminster Abbey, in the same grave 
with George Grote. His funeral sermon, 
which was preached by Dean Stanley, formed 
the preface of the posthumous volume of 
Tliirlwall’s ‘ I^etters to a Friend * (1881). In 
1 884 the Thirlwall prize was instituted at 
Cambridge in the bishop’s memory ; by the 
conditions ^of the foundation a medal is 
awarded iii alternate years for the best 
dissertation involving original historical re- 
search, together with a sum of money to 
defray the expenses of publication. 

Thirl wall’s published works (excluding 
separately issued speeches and sermons) were : 

1, ‘ Primitiie ; or Essays and Poems on various 
Subjects, Religious, AIoral,and Entertaining. 
By Connop Thirlwall, eleven years of age ’ 
(preface dated 23 Jan. 1809), London, 1809. 

2. ‘The l*ictiires; the Betrothing. Novels 

from the German of Lewis Tieck/ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1826. 3. ‘A Critical Essay on the 

Gospel of St. Tjuke, by Dr. F. Schleier- 
raacher ; with an Introduction by the Trans- 
lator, containing an Account of tlie Con- 
troversy respecting the Origin of the first 
three Gospels since Bisliop Marsh’s Disserta- 
tion,’ 8vo, Loudon, 1825. 4. ‘ Niebuhr’s His- 
tory of Home, translated by J. C. Hare and 
Connop Thirlwall,’ 8vo, Cambridge, 1828- 
1832. 5. ‘Vindication of Niebuhrs “His- 
tory of Romo ” from the Charges of the “ Quar- 
terly Review,”’ Hare and Thirlwall, 8vo, 
Cambridge, 1829. 6. ‘Letter to the Rev. 

T. Turton, D.D., on the Admission of Dis- 
senters to Academical Degrees (21 May),’ 
8vo, Cambridge, 1834. ‘ Second Letter ’ (to 
the same, 13 June), 1834. 7. ‘ History of 
Greece,’ 8 vols. 8vo, London, 1835-44 ; 2Dd 
-edit. 1846-52. 8. ‘ Speech on Civil Disabili- 
ties of the Jews (25M^y),’ 8vo, London, 1 848. 

‘ Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
on Statements of Sir B. Hall with regard to 
the Collegiate Church of Brecon,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1851 ; ‘Second Letter’ to same, 1851. 
10* ‘ Letter to the Rev. Rowland Williams/ 


8vo, London^ 1800. 11. ‘ Letter to J. Bow- 
stead, Esq., on Education in South Wales/ ; 
8yo, London, 1801. J.2. ' Reply to a Letter 
of Lord Bishop of Cape Town (29 
8vo, London, 1867. 

The Rev. J. J. S. Perowne fnow bishop 
of Worcesteirt edited Thirlwalrs ‘ Remains, 
Literary and Theological,^ 8vo, London, 1877 

i vol i. Charges delivered between 1842 and 
863, vol. ii. Charges delivered between 1863 
and 1872) ; and ‘ Essays, Speeches, and Ser- 
mons,’ 8vo, London, 1880. The last volume 
contains Thirl wall’s contributions to the 
Philological Museum, five speeches and eight 
sermons, the letter on diocesan synods (1867), 
the letter to the archbishop of Canterbury 
on the episcopal meeting of 1867, and four 
miscellaneous publications. In 1881 Dean 
Stanley edited ‘ Letters to a Friend ’ (Miss 
Johns), and in the same year Dr. Perowne 
and the Rev. Louis Stokes edited ‘ Letters, 
Literary and Theological,’ with a memoir. 

[The materials for a life of Thirlwall are 
scattered and imperfect. A defective memoir 
was prefixed by Mr. Stokes to his edition of the 
bishop’s ‘ Letters/ 1881. See also Quarterly Re- 
view, xxxix. 8 ; Memoirs of Bunsen, i, 339 ; Life • 
of Rev. Rowland Williams, 1874, ch. xv. ; Tor- 
rens’s Life of Lord Melbourne, ii. 332 ; Lord 
Houghton in Fortnightly Review, 1878, p. 226; 
Church Quarterly Review. April 1883 (by the 
present writer) ; Life of Bishop Gray, 1876, ii. 
41, e51 ; Life of Bishop Wilberforce, vol. iii. 
passim ; Life of Rev. F.D. Maurice, i. 454 ; Life, 
by John Morgan, in ‘ Four Biographical Sketches/ 
London, 1892,] J. W. C-k. 

THIRNING, WILLIAM 01 1413), 
chief justice of the common pleas, probably 
came from Thirning in ^ Huntingdonshire ; 
his name occurs in connection with the 
manor of Hemingford Grey in that county 
(Cal, Inr/, jwl in. 218). Thirning 

first appears as an advocate in the year-books 
in 1370. In 1377 he was on the commission 
of peace for the county of Northampton, and 
on 20 Dec. of that year was engaged on a 
commission of oyer and terminer in the 
county of Bedford ( Cal. Pat, llollsj Richard II, 
i. 48, 95). In June 1380 he was a justice of 
assize for the counties of York, Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, and Westmoreland (ib, i. 
61G). Thirning was appointed a justice of 
the common pleas on 1 1 April 1388, and be- 
came chief justice of that court on 15 Jan. 
1396. In the parliament of January 1398 
the judges were asked for their opinions on 
the answers for which their predecessors had 
been condemned in 1388. Thirning replied 
that ‘ the declaration of treason not yet de- 
clared belonged to the parliament, but that 
had he been a lord of parliament, if he had 

'•H 
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been asked^ bo should have replied in the 
same Inanner ’ {Rolls of Pari iammty iii. 358). 
On the strength of this opinion the proceed- 
ings of 1388 were reversed. Thirning’s at- 
titude on this occasion did not prevent him 
from taking the chief part in the quasi- 
hulicial proceedings of the opposition of 
Kichard II. He was one of the persons ap- 
pointed to obtain Richard’s renunciation of 
the throne on 29 Sept., and was one of the 
commissioners who on the following day 
pronounced the sentence of depositiob. in 
parliament. It is said to have been by 
Thiming’s advice that Henry of I^iancaster 
abandoned his idea of claiming the throne 
by right of conquest, the chief justice arguing 
that such a claim would have made all 
tenure of property insecure {Annales Henrki 
Quartiy p. 282). Thirning was the chief of 
the proctors sent to announce the deposition 
to Richard. After the reading of the formal 
commisvsion, Richard refused to renounce the 
spiritual honour of king. Thirning then re- 
minded him of the terms in which on 29 Sept, 
he liad confessed he was deposed on account 
of his demerits. Richard demurred, saying, 
* Not so, but because my governance pleased 
them not.’ Thirning, however, insisted, and 
Richard yielded with a jest {th, pp. 286-7 ; 
Rot. Pari, iii. 424). On 3 Nov. Thirning 
pronounced the decision of the king and 
peers against the accusers of Thomas of 
Gloucester (Animles lleyirici Qiiarti, p. 315). 
This was his final interference in politics, 
bnt lie continued to he chief justice through- 
out the reign of Henry IV, and on the acces- 
sion of Henry V received a new patent on 
2 May 1413. Thirning must have died very 
soon after, for his successor, Richard Norton 
{d, 1420) [q. V.], was appointed on 26 June of 
the same year, and in Trinity term of that 
year his widow Joan brought an action of 
debt. 

[Annales Henri ci Quart i ap. Trokelo we, Blanc- 
ford, &c. (Rolls Sor.); Rolls of Parliament; 
Ramsay’s Lancaster and York, i. 11 ; Wylie’s 
Hist, of Henry IV’, i. lG-17, 33 ; Stubbs’s Const. 
Hist. iii. 13-14 ; Foss’s Judges of Ensrland.] 

0. L. K. 

THISTLEWOOD, ARTHUR (1770-^ 
1820), Oato Street conspirator, born at Tup- 
holme, about twelve miles from Lincoln, 
in 1770, was the son of William Thistle- 
wood of Bardney, Lincolnshire*, and is isaid 
to have been illegitimate. His father was 
a well-known breeder of stock and respect- 
able farmer under the Vyners of Gantby. 
Thistlewood appears to have been brought 
up as a land surveyor, but never followed 
that business; his brother, with whom he 
has been confused, was apprenticed to a 


doctor. He is said to have bocomo unset tied 
in mind through reading the works of Pnine, 
and to have proceeded to America and IVorn 
America to h ranee shortly before the down- 
fall of Robespierre. In Paris he proba)>ly 
developed the opinions whicli marked him 
through life, and, according to Alison (7// ‘'f. 
Ear, ii. 424), returned to England in 1794 
^ firmly persuaded that the first duty of a 
patriot was to massacre the government and 
overturn all existing institutions.’ He was 
appointed ensign in the first regiment of 
West Hiding militia on 1 July 1798 {Militia 
Listy 1799), and on the raising of the supple- 
mentary militia he obtained a lieutenant’s 
commission in the 8rd Lincolnshire regi- 
ment, commanded by Lord Buckingham- 
shire. 

He married, 24 Jan. 1804, Jane Worsley, 
a lady older than himself, living in Lincoln 
and possessed of a considerable fort une. After 
his marriage he resided first in Bawtry and 
then in Lincoln. On the early death of his 
wife her fortune reverted to her own family, 
by whom he was granted a small annuity. 
^ Being obliged to leave Lincoln owing to 
some gambling transaction which left him 
unable to meet his creditors, he drifted to 
J^iondon, and there, being ihorouglily dis- 
contented with his own condition, he became 
an active member of the S])enccan Society, 
which aimed at revolutionising all social in- 
stitutions in the interest of the poorer 
classes [see Spence, Tjiomas]. At the 
society’s meetings he came in contact with 
the elder James Watson (176t>-1838) [q. v.J 
and his son, the younger James, who were 
in hearty sympathy witli his views. In 1814 
he resided for some time in Paris, Soon 
after his return to England, about the end 
of 1814, he came under the observation of 
the government as a dangerous character. 
Under the auspices of the Spenceaii and 
other revolutionary societies, the younger 
Watson and Thistlewood organised a great 
public meeting for 2 Dec. 1816 at Spa Fields, 
at which it was determined to inaugurate a 
revolution. At the outset the Tower and 
Bank were to be seized. For several months 
before the meeting Thistlewood constantly 
visited the various guardrooms and barracks, 
and he was so confident that his endea- 
vours to increase the existing dissatisfaction 
among the soldiery liad proved successful, 
that he fully believed that the Tower guard 
would throw open the gates to the mob. 
The military arrangements under the new 
regime were to be committed to his charge. 
The government was, however, by means of 
informers, kept in touch with the crude 
plans of the conspirators, and was well 
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prepared; con6eqii«*ntly the meeting was 
easily dispersed aft«T the sacking of a few 
gunsmiths’ shops. The cabinet was, how- 
ever, so impressed by the dangers of the 
situation that the :^uspension of the liabeas 
corpus bill was moved in the lords on 24 Feb. 
1817, and the same day a bill for the preven- 
tion of seditious meetings was brought for- 
ward in the comm< )ns. Warrants had already 
been taken out against Thistlewood and the 
younger J ames Watson on the charge of high 
..treason on 10 Feb. 1817, and a substantial 
reward offered for their apprehension. Both 
.^ent into hiding, and, although the govem- 
mWit appears soon to have been informed of 
their movements, it was not thought fit to 
effect Thistlewood’s capture until May, when 
he was apprehended with his (second) wife, 
.Susan, daughter of J. Wilkinson, a well-to- 
do butcher of Horncastle, and an illegitimate 
son .lulian, on board a ship on the Thames on 
which he had taken his passage for America. 
The younger Watson succeeded in sailing for 
America at an earlier date. Thistlewood 
and the elder Watson were imprisoned in the 
Tower. It was arranged that the prisoners 
charged with high treason should bo tried 
se])arately . W atson was acquitted, and in 
the case against Thistlewood and others, on 
17 June 1817, a verdict of not guilty was 
found by the direction of the judge on the 
determination of the attorney-general to call 
no evidence. This narrow escape had little 
effect on Thistlewood ; the weekly meetings 
of the Spenceaus were immediately re- 
newed, and the violence of his language 
increased. A rising in Smithfield was pro- 
jected for 6 Sept., the night of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s fair ; the bank was to be blown open, 
the post-oltice attacked, and artillery seized. 
This and a similar design for 12 Oct. 
were abandoned owing to the careful pre- 
paration of the authorities, in whoso pos- 
session were minute accounts of every action 
of Thistlewood and his fellow-committee- 
men. 

The want of success attending these re- 
volutionary attempts seems to have driven 
Thistlewood towards tlie end of October 
1817 to active opposition to Henry Hunt 
[q, V.] and the constitutional reformers, and 
to considerable differences with the Watsons 
and other old associates, who, though ready 
to benefit by violent action, were not pre- 
pared to undertake the responsibility of 
assassination. About this period lie appears 
for the first time to have considered plans 
for the murder of the Prince of Wales and 
privy council at a cabinet or public dinner, 
if sufficient numbers for ^a more noble 
and general enterprise ' could not be raised 


{Home Office FaperSf K. O.) Though 
naturally opposed to all ministers in au- 
thority, Thistlewood entertained a particular. 
dislikt5 to the home secretary, Lord Hidmouth, 
to whom he wrote about this period a 
number of letters demanding in violent ' 
language the return of property taken from 
him on his arrest on board ship. Failing to 
secure either his property or the compensa- 
tion in money (180/.) which he demanded, 
he published the correspondence between 
Lord Sidmouth and himself (London, 1817, 
8vo), and, sent a challenge to the minister. 
The result was his arrest on a charge 
threatened breach of the peace. At his triift ' 
on this charge on 14 May 1618 he at first " 
pleaded guilty but withdrew his plea, and 
was found guilty and sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment, and at the expiration ! 
of the term to find two sureties for 150/. and 
himself for 300/., failing which to remain in 
custody. A new trial was moved for on 
28 May, but refused. Thistlewood was con- 
fined in Horsham gaol. Ilis sentence and 
treatment appear to have been exceptionally 
severe. On 29 June he applied to the home 
secretary for improved sleeping accommoda- 
tion, and described his cell as only 9 feet 
by 7 feet, while two and sometimes three 
men slept in the one bed. During his period 
of imprisonment his animosity towards Hunt 
appears to have increased, though Hunt wrote 
to him in friendly fashion of his attempts ‘ to 
overturn the horrid power of the Rump.’ 

The full term of Thistlewood’s imprison- 
ment expired on 28 May 1819, and after a 
little difficulty the sureties requisite for his 
liberation were secured. Directly after his 
release he commenced attending the weekly 
meetings of his old society at his friend 
Preston’s lodgings ; a secret directory of 
thirteen were sworn, and more violent coun- 
sels immediately prevailed. In July 1819 
the state of the country, especially in the 
north, was critical; the lord lieutenants were 
ordered back to their counties, and the autho- 
rities in London were in a constant state 
of preparation against meetings which it was 
feared would develop into riots. For a short 
time Thistlewood worked once again in appa- 
rent harmony with the parliamentary re- 
formers, spoke on the same platform with 
Hunt, 21 July,4ind as late as 6 Sept, orga- 
nised the public reception of the same orator 
on his entry into Loudon ; but the new union 
society was formed, 1 Aug., with the inten- 
tion of taking the country correspondence 
out of the hands of Thistlewood and Preston, 
whose violence caused alarm to their friends. 
Thistlewood and Watson organised public 
meetings at Kennington on 21 Aug. and 
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the calling together of a convention of repre- 
qnt disturbance^ ai^xiuu^u I sentatives were announced. The death of 

in ams. Thistlewood designed simultaneous the king, George III, on 29 Jan’, was regarded 
public meetings in the disaffected parts of as especially favourable to the plot, and^ho 
^ iiiQ country for 1 Nov., but this course was announcement of a cabinet dinner at" 
not approved by either Hunt or Thomas Harrowby’s house in Qrosyenor Square lii the 
Jonathan AVooller [q. v.l, from whom he new ‘Times' of 22 Feh., to which Thistl^ 
appears now to have nnaliy separated. The wood’s attention was. called by Edwards, 
Tefermers were at this period so nervous found Thistlewood ready to put his scheme 
about traitors in their midst that even into execution. The meeting-place which 
Thistlewood was denounced as a spy tNotting- the conspirators had hitherto attended about 
ham meeting, 29 Oct.) Despite, nowever, twice a day had been at 4 Fox’s Courts, 
increased caution and endeavours to secure Gray’s Inn Lana, but as a final rendezvous 


secrecy, tho government was in receipt of 
almost daily accounts of the doings of the 
secret directory of thirteen. In November 
Thistlewood and his friends grew hopeless 
as to their chances of successfully setting 
the revolution on foot in London. They 
now looked to tho north for a commencement. 
Thistlewood was invited to Manchester at 
the beginning of December, but lack of funds 
prevented him from going. No effective 
support seemed coming from Lancashire; 
Thistlewood regarded a ‘straightforward 
revolution ’ as hopeless, and concentrated his 
efforts on liis old plan of assassination. One 
informer not in the secret wrote on 1 Dec.: 
There is great mystery in Thistle wood’s con- 
duct ; he seems anxious to disguise his real 
intentions, and declaims against tlio more 
violent members of the party, but is con- 
tinually with them in private/ His exact 
intentions were being 'reported to the home 
office by George Edwards, who was one of 
the secret committee of thirteen, and espe- 
cially in Thistlewood’s confidence. At first 
an attack on the Houses of Parliament was 
meditated,, but, the number of conspirators 
being considered insufficient for the purpose, 
assassination at a cabinet dinner was pre- 
ferred. A special executive committee of 
five, of whom Edwards was one, was ap- 
pointed on 13 Dec. ; and the government 
I^ermitted the plot to mature. From 20 Dec. 
1810 to 22 Feb. 1820 Thistlewood appears 
to have been waiting anxiously for au oppor- 
tunity ; his aim was to assassinate the mini- 
sters at dinner, attack Coutts’s or Child’s 
bank, set fire to public buildings, and seize 
the Tower and ^lansion House, where a pro- 
visional government was to be set up with 
the cobbler Ings as secretary. About the 
end of .laiiuary 1820, wearied with.waiting, 
he took the management of thexdot entirely 
into his own hands, Edwards alone being 
in his confidence. A proclamation was 
prepared and drawn up with the assistance 
of Dr. AVatson, who at this time was, for- 
tunately for himself, in prison. In it the ap- 
pointment of a provisional government and 


and centre to which arms, bombs, and hand 
grenades should be brought, a loft over a 
stable in Cato Street was taken on 21 Feb. 
Hither they rej)aired ^about twenty-five in 
number) on the evening of 23 Feb., and, 
warrants having been issued the same day, 
the greater number of them were appre- 
hended about 8.30 p.m. They were found 
in the act of arming jireparatory to their 
start for Lord Tlarrowby’s house. Sliots 
were fired, Thistlewood killed police-officer 
Smithers witli a sword, and escaped imme- 
diate cax)ture in the darkness and general 
confusion. Anonymous information was, 
however, given as to his wliereabouts, 
and he was taken tho next day at 8 White 
Street, Moorfields. He ivas again imprisoned 
in the I'ower, and was tho first of the gang 
to be tried before Charles Abbott (afterwards 
first lord Tenterden) [q. v.] and Sir llobert 
Dallas [q. v.] and two other judges on the 
charge of high treason. After three days’ 
trial, 17, 18, and 19 April, during which Ed- 
wards was not called as evidence, Tliislle- 
wood was, found guilty and sentenced to a 
traitor’s death. lie was hanged, with four 
other conspirators, in front of the debtor’s 
door, Newgate, on 1 May 1820. The crimi- 
nals were publicly decapitated after deatli, 
but the quartering of their bodies was not 
proceeded with. Thistlewood died de- 
fiantly, showing the same spirit that ho ex- 
hibited at the end of liis trial when he 
declaimed ‘ Albion is still in the chains of 
slavery. I quit ic without regret. My only 
sorrow is that the soil should be a theatre 
for slaves, for cowards, for despots.’ 

In appearance Thistlewood was about 5 ft. 
10 in. nigli, of sallow complexion and long 
visage, dark hair and dark hazel eyes with 
arched eyebrows; he was of slender build,- 
with the appearance of a military man. A 
lithographed portrait of him is prefixed to 
the report of the ‘ Cato Street Conspiracy,’ 
published by J.' Fairburn, Ludgate HilL 
1820. 

[State Trials ; Times, 2 May 1820; Annual 
Eog.; European Eev.; Gent. Mag.; Pellew’s 
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Life of liOrd Sidmoulh; Hansard’s ParL De- 
bates, May 1820; Home Office Papers, 1816- 
1820,. at the Hecord Office.] W. C-ii. 

THOM, ALEXANDEfl (1801-1879), 
founder of 'Thom's Almanac,^ was bom in 
180r at Findhorn in Moray. 

His father, Walter Thom (1T70-1824), 
naiscellaneous writer, was bom in 1770 at 
Bervie, Kincardineshire, and afterwards re- 
moved to Aberdeen, where he established 
himself as a bookseller. In 1813 he pro- 
ceeded to Dublin as editor of the ' Dublin 
Journal.’ He died in that city on 16 June 
1824. Ile^ was the author of a ' Plistory of 
Aberdeen’ (Aberdeen, 1811, 12mo) and of 
a treatise on ' Pedestrianism ’ (Aberdeen, 
1813, 8vo). He also contributed to Brew- 
ster’s ' Encyclopcedia,’ to Sinclair’s ' Statistical 
Account of Scotland,’ and to Mason’s ' Sta- 
tistical Account of Ireland.’ 

llis son Alexander was educated at the 
High School, Edinburgh, and came to Dub- 
lin as a lad twenty to assist his father 
in the management of the ^ Dublin Jour- 
nal,’ In this capacity he learned the busi- 
ness of x>rinting, and on his father’s death 
he obtained, through the influence of Sir 
Kobert Peel, the contract for printing for 
the post office in Ireland, In 1838 he ob- 
tained the contract for the printing for all 
royal commissions in Ireland, and in 1876 
was appointed to the post of queen’s printer 
for Ireland. In 1844 Thom founded the 
work by which he has since been known, 
the ' Irish Almanac and Official Directory,’ 
which in a short time superseded all other 
ublications of the kind in the Irish caxutal. 
ts superiority to its predecessors was due 
to the incorporation for the first time in a 
directory of a mass of valuable and skil- 
fully arranged statistics relating to Ireland, 
and the ' Almanac ’ has ever since main- 
tained its position as by far tlio best periodi- 
cal of its kind in Ireland. Thom continued 
personally to supervise its publication for 
thirty-seven years, and until within a few 
months of his death. In 1860 he published 
at his own expense for gratuitous distribu- 
tion ' A Collection of Tracies and Treatises 
illustrative of the Natural History, Antiqui- 
ties, and the Political and Social State of 
Ireland,’ two volumes which contain reprints 
of the works of Ware, Spenser, Davis, Petty, 
Berkeley, and other writers on Irish affairs 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Thom, who was twice married, died at his 
residence, Donnycarney House, near Dublin, 
on 22 Dec. 1879. 

[Obituary notice of the late Alexander Thom, 
Queen’s Printer in Ireland, by W. Neilson Han- 
cock, LL.D., in Journal of the Statistical Society 

voir, IrVI. 


of Ireland, April 1880 ; Historical and Biblio- 
graphical Account of Almanacks and Directories 
published in Ireland, by Edward Evans, 1897.1 

C. L. P. 

THOM, JAMES (1802-1860), sculptor, 

' son of James Thom and Margaret Mori- 
son in Skeoch, was bom I7th and baptised 
19th April l&Xi^TatboltmPariahliegmer). 
His birthplace was about a mile from 
Lochlee, wnere Robert Bums lived for some 
time, and his relatives were engaged in 
ag^ricultural pursuits. While Thom was^ 
still very young his family removed to 
Meadowbank in the adjoining parish of 
Stair, where he attended a small school. 
With his younger brother Robert (1805- 
1895) he was apprenticed to Howie & 
Brown, builders, Kilmarnock, and, although 
ho took little interest in the more .ordinary 
part of his craft, he was fond of ornamental 
carving, in which he excelled. While en- 
gaged upon a monument in Crosbie church- 
yard, near Monkton, in 1827, he attracted 
the attention of David Auld, a hairdresser 
in Ayr, who was known locally as ‘ Barber 
Auld.’ Encouraged by Auld, ho carved a 
bust of Burns from a portrait — a copy of 
the Nasymth — which hung in the Monument 
at Alio way. It confirmed Auld’s opinion 
of Thom’s ability, and induced him to advise 
the sculptor to attempt something more 
ambitious. Statues of Tam o’ Sbanter and 
Souter Johnnie were decided ux)on, and 
Thom, who meanwhile resided with Auld, 
set to work on the life-size figures, which 
were hewn direct from the stono without 
even a preliminary sketch. William Brown, 
tenant of Trabboch Mill, served as model for 
Tam ; but no one could bo induced to sit for 
the Souter, whose face and figure were sur- 
reptitiously studied from two cobblers in the 
neighbourhood of Ayr. 

The statues were secured for the Burns 
monument at Alloway, and when com- 
pleted were sent on tour by Auld. The 
profits, which were equally divided among 
the sculptor, Auld, and the trustees of the 
monument, amounted to nearly 2, OCX)/. 
They reached London in April 1829, and at 
once attracted great notice, the critics hailing 
them as inaugurating a new era in sculp- 
ture. Replicas to the number of sixteen, 
it is said, were ordered by private patrons, 
and reproductions on a smaller scale, but 
also in stone, were carried out by Thom and 
his brother. James Thom also produced 
statues of the landlord and landlady of the 
poem, which were grouped with the others, 
and several pieces of a, similar class, such as 
* Old Mortality ’ and his pony, which was 
conceived in 1830 while reading the novel 
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lK>&rd tlie i^cket^boat between lieitb i^d 
Iidttd6n. A. few years latet a second ex* 
hibitioii of his work was organised in Lon- 
don by Jonathan Sparks^ but proved a failure, 

Tam and the Souter are now at Burns's 
^Monument, Ayr, in which town Thom's statue 
of Wallace has been placed in the tower 
named after the national hero. The * Old 
Mortality ’ group is at Maxwelltown, Dum- 
fries. 

About 1836 Thom went to America in 
pursuit of a fraudulent agent, liecovering 
a portion of the money embezzled, be settled 
at Newark in Now Jersey, where be executed 
replicas of liis favourite groups, ^ an imposing 
statue of Burns,* and various ornamental 
piect'S for gardens. While exploring the 
vicinity of Newark for stone suitable for his 
purpost?s, be discovered the valuable freestone 
quarry at Little Falls, and the stonework 
and much of the architectural carving of 
Trinity Church, New York, were contracted 
for by him. Purchasing a farm near llamapo 
on tile I'.rie railway, he seems latterly to 
have abandoned his profession, and died in 
New York on 17 April 1850. He was mar- 
ried and had two sous, one of whom was 
trained as a painter. 

Thom’s work is princijially interesting as 
that of a self-taught artist. ITis design was 
not distinguislied in line or mass, but hb 
conception and execution were vigorous, and’ 
bis grasp of character great. II is Tam o’ 
Shanter group lias\ hady tind is likely to re- 
tain, great popularity. It is an exceedingly 
clever and grajihic embodiment of the poet’s 
heroes. It has been reproduced by thousands 
in many materials ; photographs and prints 
abound. 

Another artist of the same name, .Tamks 
Tiio^r ( Jl, 1815), 8ubject-x>aintcr, was born 
in Fdinburgh about 1785. He studied art 
in his native city, and exhibited some thir- 
teen pictures, of which one or two were his- 
torical, three were portraits, and the rest of 
domtistic incident (including two designs for 
vignette illustrations to Burns), at the Kdin- 
burgh exhibitions between 1808 and 1816. 
In 1815 he sent two pictures to the British 
Institution, and about that time removed to 
London, where he met with encouragement 
and practised for some years. In 1825 his 
‘ Young llecruit ’ was engraved by A. 
Duncan. 

[Edinburgh Literary Journal, 1828; The Now ! 
Scots Mag. December 1828; New Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland, 1842; Anderson’s Scottish 
Niition ; TJlackio’sDict. of Scotsmen ; Keclgravo’s 
Diet, of Artists ; Newark Advertiser, U.S.A., 
May 1850; Ayr Advertiser, 23 April 1896; 
private information.] J. L. Q# . 


THOMr iOHN <1808 

1894), tmitariati divine, younger eon ^ c. 
John Thom (d, 1808), was bom on XO' Jan, 
1808 at Newry, co. Down, where his fattier, 
a native of Lanarkshire, was presbyterien • 
minister from 1800. His mother was Martha 
Anne (1779-1859), daughter of Isaac Glenny. 
In 1823 he was admitted at the Belfast Aca- 
demical Institution as a student under the 
care of the Armagh presbytery. He became 
assistant to Thomas Dix Hincks [q. v.] as a 
teacher of classics and Hebrew, wliile study- 
ing theology under Samuel Hanna [q. v.] 
Tlie writings of William Ellery Channing 
made him a Unitarian ; he did not join the 
Irish remonstrants under Henry Montgomery 
[q. V.], but preached his first sermon in ,T uly 
1829 at llenshaw Street Chap(d, Liverpool, 
and shortly afterwards was chosen minister 
of the Ancient Chapel, Toxteth Park, Liver- 
pool. On 10 May 1831 he was nominated 
as successor to John Hincks as minister of 
llenshaw Street Chapel, and entered on the 
pastoral office there on 7 Aug., having mean- 
while preached (17 July) the funeral sermon 
of William lloscoe [^q. v.], the historian ; this 
was his first publication. The settlement 
(1832) of James Martineaii in Liverpool gave 
him a- congenial associate ; in 1833 his inte- 
rest in practical philantliro|)y was stimu- 
lated by the visit of Joseph Tuckerman from 
Boston, Massachusetts ; his personal connec- 
tion with Blanco White [q. v.] began in 
January 1835. At Cbristnuis of that year 
he was a 'main founder of the Liverpool Do- 
mestic Mission. In July 1838 ho succeeded 
John Jielly Beard [q. v.] as editor of the 
‘Christian Teacher,^ a monthly which deve- 
loped (1845) into the ‘ Prospect ivo Review * 
f see T AYLBR, J o UN J AM ns]. F rom February 
to May 1839 he contributed four lectures, 
and a defensive ‘ letter/ to the Live^ool 
Unitarian controversy, conducted in conjunc- 
tion with Martincau and Henry Giles (1809- 
1882), in response to the challenge of thir- 
teen Anglican divines. Thom’s chief an- 
tagonist was I’liomas Byrth [q. v.] 

On 25 .Tune 1854 he resigned his charge, 
and wtmt abroad for travel and study, nis 

{ dace at llenshaw Street being taken by Wil- 
iam Henry Channing (1810 1884), nephew 
of the Boston divine. Ho returned to llen- 
shaw Street in November 1857, and mini- 
stered there till his final retirement on 31 Dec. 
1866. From 1866 to 1880 he acted as visitor 
to Manchester New College, London. His 
last public appearance was at the opening 
(16 Nov. 1892) of new buildings for the 
Liverpool Domestic Mission. Latterly his 
eyesight failed, and for a short time before 
his death jhe was quite blind. He died at his 
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. Oa)(field^ Oireenb^tik^*' 
oii 8 Sept. 1894, and was buried on 7 Sept, 
in tbe graveyard of the Ancient Chapel, Tox- 
teth Park. He married (2 Jan. 1838) Hannah 
Idary (1816-1872), second daughter of Wil- 
liam Rathbone (1787-1868) [see under Rath- 
bone, William, 1757-1809], but had no 
issue. 

4 , In his ^ Life of Blanco White,’ 1846, his 
best known work, Thom does little to suggest 
the quality of his own religious teaching. 
By his published discourses he presented 
himself to many minds as a master of rich 
and penetrating thought. In the pulpit his 
powers were obscured by a fastidious self- 
restraint. On the platform he was brilliant 
and convincing. 

The following are the most important of his 
publications : I . ^ Memoir ’ prefixed to ^ Ser- 
mons ’ by .John Hincks, 1832, 8vo. 2. ‘ St. 
Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians/ 1861, 8vo 
(expository sermons). 3. ^ Letters, embracing 
his Life, by John James Tayler,’ 1872, 2 vols. 
8vo; 2nd ed. 1873, 8vo. 4. ‘ Laws of Life 
after the *Mind of Christ/ 1883, 8vo (ser- 
mons) ; 2nd ser. 1 886, 8vo. Posthumous 
were; 6. ‘A Spiritual Faith/ 1895, 8vo 
(sermons ; with portrait and memorial pre- 
face by llr. Martineau). 0. ^Special Ser- 
vices and Prayers,’ 1895, 8vo (unpublislied). 
His ^ Hymns, Chants, and Anthems/ 1864, 
8vo, is perhaps the best, certainly the least 
sectarian, of Unitarian hymn-books. 

lie has somet imes been confused with his 
Liverpool contemjiorary, David Thom, D.D., 
a presbyl erian, who became a universalist, 
published several theological treatises, and 
compiled a very valuable account of ‘ Liver- 
pool Churclies and Chapels,’ Liverpool, 
1854, 16mo, 

[In Mcnioriam, by V. D. Davis, in Liv^erpool 
Unitarian Annual, 1895, with complete list of 
Thom’s publications ; Marti neaii’s memorial 
preface to Spiritual Faith, 1895 ; Christian R(»- 
formor, 1857, p. 757 ; Evans’s Hist, of Ilenshaw 
Street Chapel, 1887, pp, 33 sq. ; Christian Life, 
8 Sept, and 15 Sept. 1894 ; Spectator, 8 Sept. 
1894; Inquirer, 8 Sept. 1894; Liverpool Mer- 
cury, 9 Oct. 1894; Evans’s Record of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
1896; personal recollection.] A. G. 

THOM, JOHN NICHOLS (1799-1838), 
impostor and madman. [See Tom.] 

THOM, WILLIAM (1798 P-1848), Scot- 
tish poet, was born in Aberdeen about 1798. 
His father, a business man, died young, and 
Thom was left to the care of his mother, ‘ a 
widow unable to keep him at home idle’ 
^Thom, JRecollections, p, 37). Run over in 
infancy by a nobleman’s carriage, he was 


lain^d fqi* life, the nobleman aympatluaihjg] 
to the extent of 6«. bestowed on the widow' 
after the accident. Thom was educated at 
a dame’s school, which he realistically de- 
scribes in a note to his poem ^ Old Father 
Frost and his Family.' Apprenticed as a 
weaver in 1810, he joined in 1814 a weaving 
factory, where his talents and attainments 
as talker, singer, and flute-player secured 
him distinction among his fellows. 

About 1828 Thom married, and in 1831 
he and his wife settled in Dundee ; but 
his wife soon deserted him and returned to 
Aberdeen. Thom afterwards worked in New- 
tyle, Forfarshire, where he took to his home 
the girl Jean whom he celebrated in his prose 
and verse. She bore him four children, and 
died in 1840. In 1837 great depression in 
the weaving trade caused Thom much suifer- 
ing. He hawked the country wit h second- 
hand books, and even played the flute in the 
streets. He soon found fixed employment at 
the loom at Aberdeen, and subsequently at 
Inverurie, Aberdeenshire. In the beginning 
of 1841 he sent a lyric — part i. of * The Blind 
Boy’s Pranks* — to the ^ Aberdeen Herald.’ 
It was published with a eulogistic editorial 
note, and instantly secured generous atten- 
tion and patronage. Through the practical 
friendship of Gordon of Knokespock, Aber- 
deenshire, the family had immediate comfort, 
and Thom was enabled to spend four months 
of 1841 in London, mingling with literary 
people. 

On returning to his loom at Inverurie Thom 
chafed against regular employment, and, 
having published his * Rhymes and Recol- 
lections’ in the autumn of 1844, he settled 
in London, at the suggestion of Gordon. In 
the metropolis he worked for a time as a 
weaver and composed poems simultaneously. 
His friends included Eliza Cook, Itichard, 
William, and Mary Howitt, Samuel Carter 
Hall and his wife, and John Forster. He 
is said to have been fitted at Lady Blessing- 
ton’s. He was entertained at dinner with 
William Johnson Fox in the chair, and work® 
ing men of London held a soiree in his 
honour. Scottish admirers in Calcutta sent 
him an offering of 300/., and Margaret Fuller 
headed an American subscription list which 
rose to 400/. But Thom was an incorrigible 
Bohemian. He’ procured a new consort from 
Inverurie, by whom he had several children, 
and he neglected business for unprofitable 
company. At length poor, comparatively 
neglected, and very ill, he, by the aid of a 
few staunch admirers, left liOndon and settled 
in Hawkhill, Dundee, where be died on 
29 Feb. 1848. He was honoured with a 
public funeral, and was buried in the "V^tern 
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cemetery, Dundee. A monument was erected 
at his grave in 1857. 

Thom was a keen observer, and both his 
prose and his verse evince intellectual grasp 
and power of graphic delineation. The 
stronger and more characterist ic of his poems, 
such as ‘ The Mitlierless Bairn,’ ‘The Maniac 
Mother’s Dream,’ ‘The Overgate Orphan,’ 
and the ‘ Extract from a Letter to J. Ko- 
bertson, Esq.,’ reflect the authors rough 
and drastic experience. Ilis various lyrics — 
‘ The Blind Boy’s Pranks,’ ‘ Autumn Winds,* 
^ Bonnie May,’ ‘ Ythanside,’ ‘ They speak 
o’Wyles,’ ‘ S"on Bower,’ ‘The Wedded 
Waters,’ and * Jeanie’s Grave* — display quick 
fancy and considerable sense 01 natural 
beauty. Thom contributed a short auto- 
biography to ‘ Chambers’s Journal,’ Decem- 
ber 1841. This was embodied in the sketch 
^ished in ‘ Rhymes and Recollections of 
^loom Weaver,’ 1844 ; 2nd edit. 1845. 
®^dition, with biography by W. Skin- 
[ lared in 1880. 

of Rhymes and Rocollections of a 
J rof^ Weaver ; Whistle Binkie; article by 
Voi, i ]yi;^<uson in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
AValker s Bards of Bon-Accord (1887).] 
^ V T. B. 

Earl of Lancaster (1277 
of Liras the eldest son of Edmund, earl 
Ldtv^ter [see Lancaster], a brother of 
HenrJ, hy Blanche of Artois, widow of 
JVava'count of (^hampagne and king of 
18 Dj, Their marriage took place between 
birth 1275 and 18 .Tan. 1276, so Thomas’s 
T’/J^Jannot be placed earlier than the latter 
M of 1270. But he was old enough in 
• 290 for abortive negotiations to bo opened 
respecting his marriage with Beatrice of Bur- 
gundy (Rymer). In 1293 he frequently 
appears as one of the guests of his first cousin, 
afterwards Edward II (Extracts from the 
Issue Molls of -the MvcTieqtier^ Henry Ill- 
Henry VI, p. 100). Ills father died in June 
1296, and, tiiough still a minor in the king’s 
custody, Thomas was allowed on 9 July 1297 
to receive the homage of the tenants of the 
lands of his late father, and next year did 
homage and had livery of his lands in full 
(except his mother’s dowry). He thus be- 
came earl of Tjnncaster ana Leicester, and 
in February 1301 he was also styled ‘ earl of 
Ferrers or Derby ’ (Doyle). He took part 
in the expedition which ended in the battle 
of Falkirk on 22 July 1298. But though 
his name appears second in the list of barons 
who joined in the Lincoln letter of 1301 
addressed to the pope on the subject of Scot- 
land, it was not until the accession of Ed- 
ward II that he began to play a leading part 
in affairs. 


At the coronation he carried the sword 
called ‘ curtana.,’ and on 9 May 1308 received 
the grant of the stewardship of England as 
appendant to his earldom of Leicester. If 
Thomas was not already one of the enemies 
of the royal favourite Gaveston, he soon be- 
came one. Gaveston held a tournament at 
Wallingford in which he showed himself the 
earl’s superior in skill in arms, thus adding 
gall to the bitterness with which the holder 
of three earldoms, cousin of one king and half- 
brother of another by marriage, must havo 
regarded tlie foreign upstart’s transformation 
into an earl pf Cornwall (Tkokelowe, p. 65). 
Though Gaveston was banished, Thomas and 
the other earls still continued distrustful of 
the king, and on 24 May 1309 the king had 
to authorise Gilbert de Clare, earl of Glou- 
cester, and others to assure the safety of 
Thomas when coming to him at. Kennington 
(Rymer, ii. 76). After Gaveston’s return from 
banishment in the summer of 1309, ho 
further offended Lancaster by causing one 
of his particular adherents to be turned out 
of Ills office in favour of one of his own crea- 
tures (Monk of Malmesbury, ii. 161-2). 
Thomas and four other earls refused to attend 
a council summoned for : 18 Oct. at York 
(Hemingburoh, ii. 275). In spite of a pro- 
hibition issued by Edward on 7 Feb., he and 
others of the barons attended the parliament 
which met in March 1310 in arms, and by 
threatsof withdrawing their allegiance forced 
the king to consent to tlie appointment of 
twenty-eight ‘ordainers,’ by whom his own 
authority was to bo superseded until Michael- 
mas 13X1, and who were to make ordinances 
for the redress of grievances and the good 
government of the kingdom, Lancaster was 
one of the six co-opted earls on this com- 
mission, bis father-in-law, Henry de Lacy, 
earl of Lincoln and Salisbury, b(nng one of 
the two co-opting earls. The latter died 
on 28 Feb. 1.311 (Annales Londonimses, p, 
176), and Thomas added the earldoms of 
Lincoln and Salisbury to those of Lancaster^ 
Derby, and Leicester, in right of his wife 
Alice. The story related by tlie annalist 
Trokelowe (pj). 72-3) of the old earl’s last 
advice to his son-in-law to uphold the liber- 
ties of the church and Magna Charta and fol- 
low the advice of the Earl of Warwick is 
interesting as showing how the people after- 
wards came to look on Lancaster. He nearly 
came to open war with the king shortly 
after, by refusing to do homage to Edward 
at Berwick for his new lands because it 
was outside the kingdom, though he had 
journeyed north on purpose. The king 
yielded by meeting him a few miles within 
the English border at Ilaggerston (Chron, de 
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Xanercoat^ p. 216) ; Gaveston was present^ 
but Lancaster ignored his presence, much to 
the king’s anger. The homage was repeated 
in London on 26 Aug. {XarL Writs, li. 42). 
The ordinances which were published on 10 
nnd 11 Oct. contained a decree of banish- 
ment on Gaveston, to which Edward, after 
.a humble entreaty that his ^ brother Piers * 
might be forgiven, had been obliged at 
length to consent. But Lancaster and others 
had to be forbidden to attend parliament 
in arms {Cal, Close Holla,]), 442). Gaveston 
returned in January 1612, and the king 
countermanded the summons for a parlia- 
ment on the first Sunday in Lent (12 Feb.) 
Lancaster, acting for the others, demanded 
Gaveston’s withdrawal, and sent a private 
message to the queen that he would not rest 
till ho had rid her of his presence. Armed 
bands were collected under the pretext of 
tournament, and Lancaster stole north by 
night, lie surprised Edward and Gaveston 
at Xewcastle-on-Tyno, and captured the 
greater *pnrt of their baggage. They fled 
hastily to {Scarborough by sea, where Edward 
left Gaveston, proceeding liimself to York. 
Then the earls of Pembroke and Warenne 
besieged Gaveston in Scarborough, while 
Lancaster hovered between to cut off Peter 
from all chance of rejoining the king. On 
19 May Gaveston surrendered to Pembroke 
on condition of his safety being guaranteed 
until the parliament which was to meet on the 
first of August. If Ed w^ard and Gaveston 
could come to no agreement with the barons 
then, Gaveston was to bo replaced in Scar- 
borough Castle, as he was at the time of his 
surrender. Pembroke proceeded southward 
with bis prisoner, but the Earl of Warwick 
took advantage of Pembroke’s over-confi- 
donce to kidnap Gaveston at Deddington, 
sixteen miles north of Oxford, and carry him 
off to Warwick. Here, with the full con- 
currence of the earls of Lancaster and Here- 
ford, Gaveston was condemned to death. Lan- 
caster assumed the chief responsibility for 
bis death by having him conveyed to Black- 
low Hill in his lands to he beheaded (Monk 
OE Malmesbuky, ii. IHO). 

Neither the king nor Pembroke ever for- 

f ave Lancaster for this act of violence, though 
Idward was too weak at the time to bring 
the offenders to justice. Lancaster thought 
it prudent to come to the parliament to which 
Edward summoned him on 20 Aug. at the 
head of a small army. The earls of Glou- 
cester and Richmond mediated, and after the 
•earls had made aformal submission on 19 Oct., 
the king timore ductus granted them a full 

S ardon on 9 Nov. {Flor, Hist, iii. 337). This 
id not conclude matters, however, and 


negotiations still went on under safe-con« 
ducts. Lancaster restored the jewels and 
horses he had captured at Newcastle on 
27 Feb, and 29 March 1312, but it was not 
until 16 Oct. 1313 that a complete amnesty for 
all offences committed since the beginning 
of the reign was panted (Monk op Malmes- 
bury, ii. 196). Lancaster refused to be re- 
conciled with Hugh le Despenser. Edward 
summoned him to accompany him in an ex- 
pedition against the Scots as early as 23 Dec. 
1313 (Rymer, ii. 238). But Thomas and his 
part^ refused, alleging that the king had not 
carried out the ordinances, especially as re- 
gards the removal of evil counsellors. All 
they did was to send the strict legal contin- 
gents due from them (Lanercost, p. 224), Ed- 
ward’s disaster at Bannockburn obliged him 
to seek a new reconciliation with Lancaster^ 
who had assembled an army at Pontefract 
under the pretext that the king, if successful 
in Scotland, intended to turn bis arms against 
him. This took place in a parliament held 
in the last three weeks of September, The 
ordinances were confirmed. Edward was 
obliged to dismiss his chancellor, treasurer, 
andsheriffs, who were replaced by Lancaster’s 
nominees. Hugh le Despenser went into 
hiding, though he still remained one of the 
king’s counsellors {Chron, Edtv, I and 
Edw, II, ii. 208; Flor. Hist, iii. 339). In 
the parliament which lasted from January 
to March 1316 he and Walter Langton were 
removed from the council, the king was put 
on an allowance of 10/. a day, and Thomas 
was made his 'prindiyalis consiliarius {Chron. 
Edw, I and Ediv, II, ii. 209). 

On 8 Aug. Thomas was appointed chief 
commander against the Scots, superseding his 
enemy, the Earl of Pembroke. In tbe autumn 
one 01 his own tenants, Adam de Banastre, 
rose against him, fearful of punishment for 
a murder be had committed. Banastre seems 
to have made use of the king’s name, and is 
said to have borne bis banner. But Lan- 
caster’slieutenantseasily crushed him (Monk 
OF Malmesbury, ii. 214). The parliament 
which met on 28 Jan. 1316 was postponed 
till his arrival on 12 Feb., after which he 
was requested by the king in parliament to 
be president of the council, and accepted 
the office on certain conditions on 17 Feb. 
{Pari, Writs, i. 166-7). But neither had 
any confidence in the other. An assemblage 
at Newcastle was postponed from 24 June 
to 10 Aug., and then to Michaelmas. Thomas 
started towards Scotland, only to find that 
the king refused ^to follow him. Edward 
went only as far as York, and, if we are to 
believe the somewhat pro-Lancastrian ac- 
count of Robert of Reading {Flor ^ Mist. iii. 
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376), ho plundered the ziorth of England 
and then returned south, JLiancastor retired 
to his castle at Pontefract, while the royal 
party met at Clarendon on 9 Feb., probably 
to plot his overthrow. The Earl of Wareune 
was selected to surprise him, but was seized 
with a sudden panic on approaching Lan- 
caster’s country. One of the knights of his 
household, however, succeeded in carrying 
off’ the countess at Canford in Dorset, very 
probably with her connivance, for she was 
accuvse^d ofiniidelity to her husband (f^.p. 178). 
This led to a private war between the two 
earls. Thomas liarried AVarenne’s lands, and 
some of his followers took Knaresborough 
Castle. Thomas received renewed sum- 
mons for an expedition to Scotland, but, as 
before, there were continual postponements. 
Tluj effort s of the cardinal legates and Pem- 
broke issued in another abortive agreement 
between the king and th(i earl in July to 
reserve their dilfertmces for the parliament 
wliich was to meet on 27 Jan. Pil 8 . This 
did not of course prevent h^dward threaten- 
ing Thomas with the army ho had gathenid 
undfir the pretext of the Scottish war, and the 
private war still went on merrily as ever. 
On Nov. the king int(jrvtmt‘d, ordering 
Lancaster to desist (^V//. 6 Vo,»?e p. 57o). 

The parliament summoned at Lincoln for 
27 Jan. was prorogued until 12 March, and 
then until 19 Juiui, and liiially revoked on 
account of the invasion of the Scots. But 
tli(i capture of Berwick 011 2 April 1318 by 
the latter was monj potent than all the 
negotiations in bringing the part ies to agree- 
ment.’ Thomas insisted on the punishment 
of the grantees of the royal grants made 
contrary to the ordinances, and the removal 
of his enemies from the king’s councils. A 
solemn reconciliation took place near Lei- 
cester on 5 Aug. ; among the conditions were 
a conffrmatioii of the ordinances and the 
es^ablisliuient of a sort of council consisting 
of two bisliops and a baron with a baron or 
banneret of the household of the Earl of 
Lancaster, who were always to accompany 
the king to execute and give counsel on all 
weighty matters ( 16 . p. 113). Edward and 
I’hornus entered Scotland together about 
Iff Aug. and laid siege to Berwick, but 
mutual distrust and the king’s ill-concealed 
projects of vengeance led to thf! abandonment 
of the siege through Lancaster’s departure. 
He was accused by the king’s party of liaving 
been bribed by the Scots. lie refused to 
attend the two councils of magnates held in 
January and October of the next year, but 
tliere was a lull for a time in the struggle. 

With the private war which arose early 
in 1321 between the younger Despenser and 


his rivals for the Gloucester inheritance, 
Hugh de Audley and lio^er d’Amory began 
the last act. At a meeting summoned by 
Lancaster at Slierburn in Elmet, he and his 
party declared against Despenser, and on 
15 J Lily Edward had to consent to the banish- 
ment of both father and son. But Lady 
Badlesmere’s insult to the ((uecn on 13 Oct. 
and the capture of Leeds Castle on 31 Oct. 
strengthened his hands. The conference 
which, in spite of Edward’s formal prohibi- 
tion, Thomas summoned at Doncaster on 
29 Nov. (id. p. 505) did nothing. Thomas’s 
holding aloof when the king was besieging 
Leeds Castle can be explained by his enmity 
to Badlesmcre, but his vacillation after its 
capture and the recall of the Despeiisers 
proved his incompetence as a leader. How- 
ever effective his policy of sulky inaction had 
been on previous occasions, it was of no avail 
against the sudden burst of energy which 
Edward now put forth. Tnsteac! marching 
to tlui assistance of his adherents in the south, 
the earl lingered in the north, and even on 
8 F eb. 1322 his attitude was still so undecided 
that Edward could write to him inhibiting 
him from adliering to the king’s contrariants 
p. 515). The royal levies assembled at 
Covemtry on 28 Feb. Iliomas tried with 
the small force at his dis])OSal to check the 
king’s advance at 1 lurton-ou-’rreiit . He was- 
successful for three days, hut the royal army 
crossed the river at another place, so that, 
after some show of olfering battle, he and 
his followers set fin? to Burton, and went 
north to Tiht.bury and thence to Pontefract. 

■ Robert de ITolarid deserted with five hun- 
dred men he had collected, if wo are to 
believe a story in the chronicle of William 
de Puckhigtoii which has come down to us, 
epitomised in Leland’s ‘ Collectanea’ (ii, 464, 
ed. Hearne). Lancaster’s followers held a 
council at this last place, aiul resolved to 
pusli on to his castle of Dunstanburgli in 
Northumberland ; but Tjancaster refused, 
proposing to stay at Pontefract, until Robert 
de Clifford drew out his dagger and threatened 
to kill him. They left Pontefract, hoping to 
find refuge in the last resort with the Scots, 
with whom Thomas had already been in 
correspondence under the pseudonym of 
^ King Arthur,’ 

On 10 March they reached Boroughbridge, 
but found their passage over the Ure barred 
by Sir Andrew Harclay and a force which 
had been collected to act against the Scots. 
The Earl of Hereford fell in the attempt to 
force a passage, and, deserted by most of his 
followers during the night, Thomas had to 
surrender next morning. He was taken to 
York, and then to the king at Pontefract oh 
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21 March. The principal count in his indict- 
ment was his late rebellion, but it also raked 
up his attack on the king and Gaveston at 
Newcastle, and accused him of intimidating 
the parliaments of the reign by appearing at 
them with armed men, and of being in league 
with the Scots. Refused even a fiearing,he 
was condemned to a traitor's death, the usual 
revolting details being commuted to behead- 
ing in consideration of his near relationship 
to the king. Seven (iarls are mentioned as 
present at his trial, presumably as members 
of the court (22 March). lie was taken the 
next day on a sorry nag to a slight hill 
just outside the town and there beheaded 
(Thokelowk, ]ip. 1 12 24 ; C/tron, Edn\ I and 
Edto, Ily i. ii, 77, 270; Elor. Hist. hi. 
206, 347). 

Despite his tragic end, it is difficult to say 
anything favourable of Thomas of Lancaster. 
Marked out by birth and by his position as 
holder of five earldoms for the role of leader 
of th(i barons in their revolt against the 
favouritism, extravagance, and misgovern- 
ment of Kdwardll, he signally failed to show 
eitlicr patriotism, farsightedness, or even the 
more common virt ues of a good party leader. 
Ilis only policy was a sort of passive resist- 
anc(-‘ to the crown, which generally took the 
form of refusing to do anything whatever to 
aid his cousin so long as liis pcirsonal enemies 
remained unbanished. In the invention of 
pretexts for this refusal ho displayed an in- 
genuity in higal chicanery far surpassing tliat 
of his uncle, Edward T. Though it was ob- 
viously personal aims and personal grievances 
that iiifliieiiced his action throughout, some of 
these pretexts are interesting illustrations of 
the growth of tlu; idea of a full parliament. 
In 1317 he refused to violate his oath to the 
ordinances by attending a council of magnates 
summoned by the king, because the matters 
there to he discussed ought to be debated in 
a full parliament (Mitkimutu, pp, 271-4). 
Yet if Jjancaster bad any political ideal at 
all, it was the revival of Himon dc Montfort’s 
abortive scheme for government by a council 
of magnates with himself, in the place of 
Simon, as the chief and most powerful mem- 
ber. The only thing in which he was con- 
sistent was the unrelenting hatred with 
which he pursued those who ofiended him. 
Popular idealism, however, made him into a 
saint and a martyr. All the misfortunes 
which befell the country were laid at Ed- 1 
ward's door, though Thomas's futile policy ; 
was quite as much to blame for them. While 
Edward personified misgovernment, disorder, 
misfortune abroad, Thomas was converted, 
though probably not till after his death, into 
a second Simon do Montfort. Miraculous 


cures were effected at his tomb at Pontefract, 
as also at an effigy of liim in St. Paul’s, to 
which crowds of worshippers came with 
offerings. Guards had to be placed to pre- 
vent people approaching the places of his 
execution and burial, and the king wrote an 
indignant letter to the bishop of London 
and the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s, for- 
bidding them to countenance such ])roceed- 
ings (F/o?\ Hist. iii. 213; French Chronicle 
of London y Camden Soc., p. 34; Rymek, ii. 
528). Time brought further revenges. On 
28 Feb. 1327 Edward III wrote to Pope 
John XXI, requesting him to canonise 
Thomas (Rymeu, ji. ii. 695). The request 
was repented in 1330 and 1331 {ib. pp. 782, 
814). Edward III also on 8 June 1327 
authorised Robert de Werynton, clerk, to 
collect alms for building a chapel on tlu^ hill 
where Thomas of Lancast(u* was beheaded 
{ib. p. 707). This chapel, which was never 
finished, still existed in Leland's time. 

Thomas built and endowed in his cristle 
of Kenilworth the chapel of St. Mary, to bo 
served by thirteen rc^gular canons (Russ, 
Fapal Uofjistersj ii. 184), 

lie married Alice, daughter and heiress of 
Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln and Salisbury, 
but had no children. llivS relations with his 
wife were sufficiently strained to give rise 
to more than a suspicion of connivance when 
the Earl of Warenne carried her off in 1317. 
She was accused of adultery witii a lame 
squire of the name of Ebulo I^e Straiigti, who 
married her after Lancaster’s death. 

[The chief narrative sources for Thomas’s life 
are the Aiinalos Londoniensos ; Annalos Paulirii ; 
Gesta Edwardi .ailctoro canonieo liridlingto- 
nionsi ; and the Monad li cuiusdam JMalmcs- 
heriensis Vita Edwardi JI, all edited by Bishop 
8tubbs in Chronicles of the Reigns of hklward I 
and Edward Ii (Rolls 8er.); tho Ciirun. of Robert 
of Reading in vol. iii. of the Flores Hist oriarura, 
ed.Luard ; the Annals of Jolin de TroloJowe ; the 
Chronicles of Adam do Murirnuth (Rolls Ber.) ; 
Walter do iremiiigburgh (English Historical 
80c.); LanercosL (Maitland Club); and 8cala- 
chronica and Walsingham; the oontinuator of 
Trivet (ed. Hall, 1722) ; and the Chronicon 
Henrici de Knighton (Rolls 8cr.) The Rolls 
of Parliament, the Parliamentary Writs, and 
Rymer’s Padora (all published by tlie Record 
Comm.) ; and tho Calendars of tho Close Rolls 
(1 307-1 323, 3 vols.), and Patent Rolls 1292- 
1301, 1307-13 (2 vols.) (Rolls Ser.) form an 
invaluable supplement M.n<l corrective to these 
sometimes partial narratives. Dugdalo’s Baron- 
age of England, though prolix, supplies many 
facts; Stubbs’s Constitutional Hist. vol. ii. and 
Pauli’s Geschichte von England give the best 
modern accounts of Thomas and his times.] 

W. E. R. 
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THOMAS OP Brothkrton, Eael of 
Norfolk and Marshal op Enolard (1300- 
1338), was the eldest child of Edward I by 
his second wife, Marj^arct, the sister of Philip 
the F air. Edward IT was his half-brother. 
He was born on 1 J uii© 1 300 at Brother- 
ton, near i^ontefract, where his i)arents 
were halting’ on their way to Scotland \Chron, 
Lanercost^ p. 193). He was called Thomas 
because of the successful invocation of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury by his mother 
during the pains of labour. A story is told 
that the life of the child was despaired of in 
his infancy, but that his health was restored 
by the substitution of an English nurse for 
the Frenchwoman to whom his mother 
had entrusted him (^Ann. Edwardi I in 
lilSTiANGER, pp. 438^9, Rolls Ser.’) Ed- 
ward I destined for Thomas the earldom of 
Cornwall, which escheated to the crown on 
1 Oct. ]3(K), on the death, without heirs, of 
Earl I^dmund, the son of Richard, king of 
the Romans (Moxk ok Malmesbury, p. lt>9), 
and some of the chroniclers ( Worce.Her An-- 
nals^^, 547 ; Trokelowe, p. 74) say that the 
grant was actually made. On his deathbed 
Edward specially urged upon Ids eldest son 
the obligation of caring for his two half- 
brothers. Ed ward II, however, soon confe*rred 
Cornwall on his favourite. Piers Gaveston 
[q. v.J Nev(‘rthelesshe made handsome pro- 
vision for Thomas. In September 1310 he 
granti^d to Thomas and his brother Edmund of 
Woodstock [q.v.J jointly the castle and hopour 
of Strigul (Clu^pstow) for their maintenance 
{CaL Closo llolls, 1307-13, p. 279), and in 
October 1311 he granted Tliomas seisin of 
the honour (Floret Hint, iii. 334). Larger 
provision followed. The earldom of Norfolk 
and the dignity of earl marshal, which Roger 
Bigod, lifth earl of Norfolk [q. v,], had sur- 
rendered to the crown and had received back 
entailed on the heirs of his body, had re- 
cently escheat("d to the king on Roger’s 
death without children. On 1(5 Dec. 1312 
Edward II created Thomas Earl of Norfolk, 
with remainder to the heirs of his body, and 
on 18 March the boy of twelve received a 
summons to parliament, which was repeated 
in January and May 1313 (Vnl, Close BollSj 
1307-13, ])p. 5<)4, 584), He also obtained 
the grant of all the lands in England, Wales, 
and Ireland that had escheated on Roger 
Bigod’s death, and on 10 Fob. 1310 he was 
further created marshal of England, thus 
being precisely invested with the dignities 
and estates of the previous earl. lie got 
the last fragment of the estate in 1317, when 
Alice, the dowager countess, died {ih, 1313- 
1318, p. 504). On 20 May 1317 Thomas re- 
ceived his first summons to meet at New- 


castle in July to serve against ^ Scotch rebels * 
(lb. 1313-18, p. 473). 

In the early part of 1319 Thomas acted 
as warden of England during Edward IPs 
absence in the field against the Scots, hold- 
ing on 24 March of that year a session along 
with the chief ministers in the chapter-house 
of St. Paul’s, where they summoned before 
them J. do Wengrave, the mayor ; Wengrave 
was engaged in a controversy with the com- 
munity with regard to municipal elections, 
which was appeased at Thomas’s interven- 
tion (Ann, Paulinif pp. 285-6). After being 
knighted, on 16 July, Thomas proceeded to 
Newcastle, where a great army was muster- 
ing against Scotland. He crossed the border 
on 29 Aug., but nothing resulted frQin the 
invasion save the vain siege of Berwick 
(Moxk op Malmesbury, pp. 241-2 ; Ann. 
PauUnif p. 286). 

In 1321 Thomas, being summoned whh his 
brother Edmund to the siege of LeedsfCastle 
in Kent (Flores Hist, iii. 199), adhered to the 
king’s side, and is described as ^ strenuous for 
his age ' (Monk op Malmesbury, p. 263}. He 
took a prominent part in persuading Mortimer 
to submit (Murimutii, p. 36). Yet imSep- 
tember 1326 ho was one of the first tf| join 
Queen Isabella [q. v.] on her landi^'.* at 
Orwell. TJie landing-]3lace. was withi^^ his 
estates (Murimuth, p. 46). ()»» 27 he 
was one of the who condemned Jthe 

elder Despenser at Bristol (A?i??. Paulinij p. 
3 17). In May 1327 he was ordered ) raise 
troops ngahist the Scots. lie was cc() .'f of a 
royal commission sent to Bury St. 77/im.mds 
to axipease one of the constant quarrels be- 
tween the abbey and the townsmen (ih, p. 
331). He was bribed to accejjt the rule of 
Isabella tiud Mortimer by lavish grants of 
the forfeited estates of the Despimsers and 
others, and was so closely attached to Mor- 
timer that he married his son Edward to 
Beatrice, Mortimer’s daughter, and attended 
the solemn tournament at Hereford with 
which they celebrated the match (JVIuRl- 
MUTH, p. 578 ; O. lb Baker, p. 42). But he 
soon became discontented with the rule of 
Isabella and Mortimer, and joined the con- 
ference of magnates which met on 2 Jan. 1329 
at St. Paul’s (cf. details in Knighton, and 
in the notes to G. le Baker, pp. 217-20, 
ed. Thompson, from MS. Brut Chroni ) ; he 
acted with his brother Edmund, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the bishox) of 
London as envoys from the barons to the 
government; hut the defection of Henry 
of Lancaster broke ux) the combination 
Paulini, p. 344). On 17 Feb. 1330 
Thomas and Edmund escorted the young 
queen Philippa on her solemn entry into 
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London the day before her coronation {ib. p. 
349). Luckier than Edmund, Thomas gave 
no opportunity to the jealousy of Mortimer, 
and survived to welcome Edward Ill’s at- 
tainment of power. On 17-19. Tune 1331 ho 
fought along with the king on the side of 
Sir Robert de Morley [q. v.] in a famous 
tournament at Stepney, riding, gorgeously 
attired, through London on 16 June, And 
making an oflering at St. Paul’s (ib, pp. 353- 
354). In 1337 he was employed in arraying 
Welsh soldiers for the king’s wars (Fivdera,, 
iii. 980). Knighton (ii. 4) says that he was 
one of the lords who accompanied lOd- 
ward III to Antwerp in July ifes, but the 
other chroniclers do not seem to substantiate 
this. Thomas died next month (August 
1338), and was buried in the choir of the 
abbey church, where a monument was erected 
to him that perished after the dissolution at 
Bury St. Edmunds. In September Edward, 
nt Antwerp, appointed William de Monta- 
cute, first earl of Salisbury [q. v.], his suc- 
cessor as marslial (Fevdem^ iii. 1060). 

TJiomas married, first, Alice, daughter of 
Sir Roger Hales of Harwich ; and, secondly, 
Mary, daughter of William, lord Roos, and 
widow of Sir William de Braose. Mary 
Roos survived her husband, married Ralph, 
lord Cobhnm, and died in 1362. Thomas’s 
only son, Edward, was born of his first wife, 
and married Beatrice, daughter of Roger 
Mortimer, first carl of March [q. v.], but died 
■without issue in his father’s lifetime. TIis 
widow, wlio subsequently miirried Tlioinas 
<io Braose (d, 1361), died herself in 1384. 
81ie founded a fraternity of lay brothers 
within the Franciscan priory at Fisherton, 
Wiltshire, and also a chantry for six priests 
at the same place. 

Thomas’s estat es were divided between his 
two daugliters, Margaret and Alic(^ Alice 
married Sir Edward de Montacute, brother 
of William, earl of Salisbury, and Ijad by 
him a daughter Joan, who married William 
de Ufford, the last earl of Suffolk [q, v.] of 
his house. On the death of her niece Joan, 
countess of Suflblk, daughter of Alice, Mar- 
garet became in 1376 the sole heiress of her 
Father’s estates. On the accession of Richard II 
she petitioned to be allowed to act as marshal 
at the coronation, but the request was 
politely shelved (Munim, GildhalL Lond, ii. 
458). She married, first, John Segrave, third 
lord Segrave [q. v.], by whom she had a 
daughter and heiress, Elizabeth, married to 
John, lord Mowbray (d, 1368), to whose son, 
Thomas Mowbray, nrst duke of Norfolk [q.v.], 
the estates and titles ultimately went. Mar- 
it married, secondly, Sir Walter Manny 
[q. v.J, who died in 1372. She was created 


on 29 Sept. 1397 Duchess of Norfolk for life, 
on the same day that her grandson, Thomas 
Mowbray, was made Duke of Norfolk. She 
died on 24 March 1400, and was buried in 
the church of the Loudon Franciscans at 
Newgate. 

[Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 63-4 ; Nicolas’s Hist. 
Peerage, ed.Courthope, p. 351 ; G. E. C[okayne]’s 
Complete Peerage, vi. 40-1 ; Sandford’s Genoa- 
logical History, pp. 205-6 ; Cals, of Patent 
Rolls, Edward I 1292-1307. Edward II 1327- 
1338 ; Cal. Close Rolls, 1307-23 ; Bymer’s 
Fmdora; An nnles Monastic! ; Rishanger; Flores 
Hist. ; Knighton ; Chron. Edward T, Edward II, 
and Murimuth, the last six in Rolls Sor. ; Chron. 
Geoffrey le Baker, ed. E. M. Thompson.] 

T. F. T. 

THOMAS of AVoodstock, Eaul of 
Buckingham and Dukk of Gloucester 
(1355-1397), seventh and youngest son of 
Edward III and Philippa of Hainault, was 
born at Woodstock on 7 Jnn. 1354-5 (Wal- 
STNGJJAM, i. 280). Edward provided for liis 
youngest son in his usual manner by affian- 
cing him in 1374 to one of the richest heiresses 
of the time, Eleanor, the elder of the two 
daughters of th(! last Bohun, earl of Here- 
ford, Essex, and Northampton, The earls 
of Hereford having been hereditary«r‘ con- 
stables of England, Thomas received a grant 
on 10 June 1 376 of that offic(3 during pleasure, 
with a thousand marks a year to keep it up, 
and was summoned as constable to the par- 
liament of January 1377 (ifo^. Far/, ii. 363). 
He appears later at all events to have been 
styled Earl of Essex in right of his wife 
(Complete Peeragoy iv. 43). Having been 
knighted by his father at Windsor on 
23 April 1377 ho carried the sceptre and the 
dove at the coronation of liis nephew, 
Richard II, and was created lilarl of Buc.k- 
ingham (15 July), with a grant of a thousand 
pounds a year out of the alien priories (Cal, 
of Pat, Polls, i. 372). A considerable part 
of the Bohun estates had already, in antici- 
pation of liis wife’s majority, been placed in 
his keeping, including Pleshey Castle in 
Essex, which became his chief seat ; and in 
May 1380, his wife being now of age, he 
was also given custody of the share of her 
younger sister, Alary (ib, pp. 66, 502). 

A French and Spanisli fleet ravaging the 
southern coast in the summer, Buckingham 
and his brother Edmund averted a landing at 
Dover (FROissART,viii.237). In October he was 
sent against the Spaniards, who were wind- 
bound at Sluys, bu t riis squadron was scattered 
by a storm. Refitting and following the 
Spaniards down the Channel, he captured 
eight of their ships off Brest, returning after 
Christmas (Walsingham, i. 343, 364). On 
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the Duke of Brittany handing over (April 
1378) Brest Castle to the English kiiig for 
the rest of the war, Buckingham was one of 
those appointed to take it over {Fmdera^ iv. 
36). But tlie duke’s position soon began to 
grow untenable, and Buckingham was sent 
^ to his aid in June 1380, as lieutenant of the 
.Idng, at the head of some five thousand men 
(iWem, iv. 92; Fkoi^ar'T, ix. c.) His 
staff included some of his father's most dis- 
tinguished waiTiors — Sir Hugh Calveley 

E q. v.], Sir Robert Knollys fq. v.j, Sir Thomas 
^ercy ^afterwards Earl of Worcester) [q. v.] 
and otiiers. Avoiding the dangers of the 
Channel, the army landed at Calais (19 July) 
and plunged into the heart of iiorthernFrance 
{ih, ix. 238 sqq^. ; Walsingham, i. 434). 
Penetrating as far south as Troyes (about 
24 Aug.), where the Duke of Burgundy had 
collected an army hut did not venture to 
give battle, Buckingham struck westwards, 
through Beauce and Maine, for Brittany. 
The death of Charles V on 16 Sept, weakened 
the resistance opposed to his progress ; the 
passage of the Sarthe was forced, Brittany 
entered late in the autumn, and siege laid 
to Nantes. But tlie duke soon made his 
peace with Charles VI, and about the new 
yeaf Buckingham raised the siege of Nantes 
and quartered his troops in the southern 
ports of Brittany, whence they were shipped 
home in the spring. I’he chagrin of failure 
was enhanced by a private mortification 
which awaited liiin. His relations with his 
ambitious elder brother, John of Gaunt, liad 
never been cordial. At the close of the late 
reign Lancaster had inflicted a marked slight 
upon him by putting liis own son Henry 
(afterwards Henry TV), a mere boy, into the 
order of the Garter in ])referenco to his uncle, 
and Buckingham did not enter the order till 
April 1380. Since Richard’s accession the 
younger brother had been as popular as the 
elder was generally hated. During Bucking- 
ham’s absence in France Lancaster married 
his son to Mary Bohun, younger sister of 
Buckingham’s wife {Complete rcera(jey v. 9), 
lliis could not be agreeable to her brother- 
in-law, who had secured the custody of her 
estates, and, according to Froissart, hoped to 
persuade her to become a nun. 

In June 1381 Buckingham dispersed the 
insurgents in Essex, and in the following 
October held an ‘ oyer and terminer ' at 
Cambridge (Walsinguam, ii. 18; Doyle* ii. 
19). By 1384 the young king’s evident de- 
termination to rule through instruments of 
his own drew together Buckingham and 
Lancaster. They were associated in the ex- 
pedition into Scotland early in this year, and 
iu the negotiations with France and Flanders. 


"Wlien Lancaster was accused of treason i u 
the April parliament at Salisbury, Bucking- 
ham burst into the king’s chamber and swor^* 
with great oaths to kill any one, no matter 
whom, who should bring such charges 
against his brother (Walsinghak, ii. 114^. 
iliehard for a time deferred more to his 
uncles, and during his Scottish expedition in 
the following year created Buckingham Duke 
of Gloucester (6 Aug. 1385), and granted him 
a thousand pounds a year from the exchequer 
by letters patent, dated at Iloselowelogh in 
Teviotdale {Rot, Pari. iii. 206). In the par- 
liament which met in October Richard 
formally confirmed this elevation, and in- 
vested his uncle, with the dignity, girding 
him with a sword and placing a cap 
with a circlet of gold on his hefld (i/>. ,* 
Sandford, p. 231). To this parliament, 
curiously enough, he was summoned as Duke 
of Albemarle, though neither he nor his 
children ever again assumed that style, and 
he did not get possession of Holderness, 
which usually went with it, until 1388 
(Dugdale, ii. 170). It has been suggested 
that this may be a ease of a foreign title, 
\,i), a Norman dnkiidoin {Complete Peerar/e^ i. 
56). In elevating his two younger uncles, 
Gloucester and Edmund, duke of Y^ork [see 
Langley, Edmctn]) de], to the ducal digyjty, 
Richard perhaps hoped to sow fresh dis Yui- 
sion between them aud.lohn of Gaunt, ant/ to 
cover his promotion of his luimbly born mini- 
ster, IMichiiel de la Pole, to the earldom of 
Siillblk. If so, it did not serve its purpose, 
for Gloucester, on John of (.1 aunt’s dt^parturo 
to Spain, placed himself o])enly at the head 
of the opposition to the king, and was one 
of tlie judges who condtuniied Suilblk in 
1386, and a member of the commission for 
the reform of the household and realm. 
Richard is alh^ged to liavo ])lotted his 
murder at a dinner. Such charges wore made 
too freely at the time to command implicit 
credence; bilt Gloucester, Mdio forced liichard 
to dismiss Suffolk by threatening him 
with the fate of Edward II, had certainly 
given extreme provocation. When the king 
in August 1887 procured a declaration from 
the judges that the authors of the commis- 
sion were guilty of treason and began to 
raise forces, Gloucester and his friends sought 
to avert the storm by swearing a solemn oath 
on the gospels before the bishop of London 
that they had been actuated by no personal 
motives, but only by anxiety for Richard’s 
own honour and interests. Gloucester, how- 
ever, refused to forego liis revenge upon De 
Vere, whom the king had made, duke of 
Ireland. De V ere had repudiated his niece for 
a Bohemian serving-woman. Failing to get 
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support from the Lomloners against Glou- 
cester, who took up arms with the Earls of 
Arundel and Warwick', Richard spoke them 
fair, and affected to agree to the impeach- 
ment of his favourites in the parliament 
which was to meet in February 1388. But 
on his sending the Duke of Ireland to raise 
an army in Cheshire, and attempting to pack 
the parlikment, the three lords met at Hunt- 
ingdoh^ (12 Dec.) and talked of deposing 
the king; Joined by the Earls of Derby and 
Nottingham, they routed De Vere at Rad- 
cotbridge (20 Dec.), and, the Londoners 
opening their gates, they got admission to 
tne Tower on the 27th, and entered the 
presence of the helpless king with linked 
arms. Gloucester showed him their forces 
on Tower Hill, and < soothed his mind ^ by 
assurances that ten times their number were 
ready to join in destroying the traitors to the 
king and the realm (Knighton, ii. 266). 
Had Gloucester not been overruled by Derby 
and Nottingluim, Richard would have been 
dox>osed, and lie was no doubt chiefly respon- 
sible for the vindictiveness of the Merciless 
parliament. Ilis insistence on the execution 
of Sir Simon Burley [q. v.] involved him in 
a heated quarrel with the Earl of Derby 
(Walsinghaw, ii, 174), 

Gloucester and his associates held the 
reins of power for more than twelve months, 
not without some attempt to justify their 
promises of reform, hut they did not hesitate 
to obtain the enormous parliamentary grant 
of 20,000/. by way of reimbursing them for 
their patriotic sacrifices, Gloucester also 
secured the lordship of lJolderness,the castle, 
town, and manor of Oakham, with the sheriff- 
dom of Rutland (whicli had belonged to his 
wife’s ancestors), and tlie office of chief 
justice of Clu^ster and North Wales, which 
gave him a hold over a district attaclied to 
Richard by local loyalty (Dugdale, ii. 170; 
Okmekoi), i. 63). The king resuming the 
government in May 1389, and promising his 
subjects better government, Gloucester was 
naturally in disgrace. But through the good 
offices of the Earl of Northumberland and 
of John of Gaunt, now returned from Spain, 
liis peace was made. As early as 10 Doc. he 
once more appeared in the council, was given, 
with his brothers, some control over crown 
grants, and allowed to retain his chief- 
justiceship of Chester (^Ord, Privy Council^ 
i. 17, 18 ft). Grants of money wore also 
made to him (Dugualb, ii. 170). But he 
doubtless felt that ho had no real influence 
with the king, and this, combined with 
emulation of his nephew Derby’s recent 
achievements in Prussia [see IIenby IV], 
may have induced him to undertake in Sep- 


tember 1391 a mission to the master of the 
Teutonic order. But a storm drove him back 
along the coasts of Denmark, Norway, and 
Scotland ; and, narrowly escaping destruc- 
tion, he landed at Tynemouth, whence he 
returned home to Pleshey (Fo&dera^ vii. 
706-^6; Walsingham, ii. 202). He must 
have been disquieted to find that the king 
during his absence had secured an admission 
from parliament* that the proceedings of 
1386-8 had in no way curtailed his preroga- 
tive (JRot. ParL iii. 286). 

Early in 1392 Richard appointed Qlou- , 
cest;er his lieutenant in Ireland only to super- 
sede him suddenly in favour of the young 
Earl of March in July, just as he was about 
to start, ^ par certeynes causes qui a ce nous 
mouvent’. (King^s Council in Ireland ^ pp. 
266, 268). Gloucester was then holding an 
inquiry into a London riot, but this may 
not have been the sole cause of his super- 
session {Rot, Pari, iii. 324). The king, it is 
worth noticing, was seeking the canonisation 
of Edward II, with whose fate he had been 
threatened by his uncle six years before 
i^lsf^uea, p. 247). 

The Cheshire men rose against Gloucester 
and Lancaster in the spring of 1393, while 
they were negotiating at Calais, in the belief 
that it was the king’s wish, and Richard 
had to x)ublish a disavowal (^Annales^\^, 169; 
Fouler vii. 746). There is some reason to 
think the Earl of Arundel was trying to 
force on a crisis. Gloucester had now to 
give lip his post of chief justice of Chester 
to Richard’s henchman Nottingham, but was 
consoled with a fresh grant of llolderiiess 
and ( lakliam, and certain estates that had 
belonged to De Vere {Pat. Roth, 17-18 
Ric. II). Yet lie cannot but have been ren- 
dered uneasy by the king’s quiet attacks upon 
the work of the ]\Ierci less parliament and his 
serious breach with Arundel after the queen’s 
death in June 1394 {Rot, ParL iii. 302,316 ; 
Annalcs^ p. 424). Richard took him with 
him to Ireland in September, but sent him 
back in the spring of 1395 to obtain a grant 
from the new parliament. It is plain from 
Froissart’s account of his visit to IiiHgland in 
the ensuing summer that Gloucester’s rela- 
tions with the court were getting strained. 
The courtiers accused the duke of malice and 
cunning, and said that he had a good head, 
but was proud and wonderfully overbearing 
in his manners. Ilis advocacy of coercion 
to make the Gascons receive John of Gaunt 
as their duke was put down to his desire to 
have the field to himself at home. He dis- 
approved too of the proposed French mar- 
riage and iieace, andr the negotiations were 
carried through by others, though he was 
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present, willingly' or unwillingly, at the 
marriage festivities in October 1396 near 
Calais. In the early months of 1397 mutual 
provocations followed swiftly upon one 
another. Gloucester may have prompted 
Ilaxejr’s petition in the January parliament 
in which liichard saw an attempt to repeat the 
coercion of 1386 [see H axe Thomas]. It 
was afterwards alleged by French writers 
favourable to Kichara that Gloucester, Arun- 
del, and Warwick engaged in a conspiracy 
which aimed at the perpetual imprisonment 
of the king and his two elder uncles (C%ro- 
nique de la Traison, pp. 3-7). But Richard 
himself did not attempt to bring home to 
them any such definite charge, and every- 
thing points to his having resolved upon 
their destruction, and taken them by sur- 
prise. Ho had at first intended to arrest 
them at a dinner, to which ^ they were in- 
vited, but Gloucester, who was at Pleshey, 
excused himself on the plea of illness (-dw- 
nnleSj p. 201). On the evening of 10 July, 
after the arrest of Warwick and Arundel, 
Richard, accompanied by the London trained 
bands, set off for Pleshey, which was reached 
early the next morning. Gloucester, who was 
perhaps really ill, cameout to meet him at the 
head of a solemn procession of the priests and 
clerks of his newly founded college (Eve- 
sham, p. 130; Hardtng, p. 346; Annales, pp. 
203 sqq.) As he bent in obeisance, Richard 
with his own hand arrested him, and, leading 
the procession to the chapel, assured his ‘ bet 
oncle ’ that all would turn out for the best. 
According to another version, Gloucester 
begged for hislife,and was told that he should 
have the same grace lie had shown to Burley 
(Eulogium^ iii. 372). After breakfast Richard 
set olf with most of liis followers, leaving 
. Gloucester in charge of the Earl of Kent 
and Sir Thomas Percy, who conveyed him 
direct to Calais. The statement that he 
was first taken to the Tower sounds doubtful 
(IIardyng, p. 315 ; FAi3yAN,p. 542; Traisortj 
p, 8). At Calais Gloucester was in the keep- 
ing of its captain, the Earl of Nottingham, a 
rominent partisan of the king. About the 
eginning of September it Avas announced 
feust notifie,’ which surely implies more 
than mere report) both in England and in 
Calais that he Avas dead ; the date given w«as 
25 or 26 Aug., and the former is the day of 
his death entered on the escheat roll 0jiot» 
Par/, iii. 431, 452; Gregory, p. 96; Dug- 
dale, ii. 172). It Avas therefore with intense 
«uri)riso that Sir William Rickhill [q. v.], a 
justice of the common pleas, Avho by order 
of the king accompanied Nottingliam to 
Calais on 7 Sept., heard on his arrival that 
he was to interview Gloucester and carefully 


report all that he should say to him. Wliat 
made the matter more mysterious still, liis 
instructions were dated three weeks before 
(17 Aug.) There is no reason to doubt 
RickhilUs account of his interview with 
Gloucester on 8 Sept. He took care tohav(^ 
witnesses, and his story was fully acceptetl 
by the first parliament of the next reign. It 
is obvious that Richard could riot safely 
produce his uncle for trial in the forthcoming 
parliament, and there was only less danger 
in meeting the houses with a bare announce- 
ment of his deajbh. Rickhill was introduced t6 
his presence in the castle early on the morn- 
ing of 8 Sept., and, in the presence of two 
witnesses, begged him to put what he had to 
say in writing and keep a copy. Late in the 
evening he returned, and Gloucester, before 
the same witnesses, read a written confession 
in nine articles, which he then handed to 
Rickhill. He admitted verbally that he had 
threatened the king Avith deposition in 1 388 if 
the sentence on Sir Simon Burley Avere not 
carried out, and requested Rickhill to come 
back next day in case he should remember any 
omission. This he did, but Avas refused an 
audience of the duke by order of Notting- 
ham Pari. iii. 431-2)., Parliament met 
on 17 Sept., and on the 21st a writ was 
issued to the captain of Calais to bring up 
his prisoner. Three days later he briefly re- 
plied tliat he could not do this because the 
duke was dead. On the petition of the 
lords appellant and the commons, the peers 
declared liim guilty of treason as having 
levied arms against* the king in 1387, and 
his estates consequently forfeited. His con- 
fession, Avhich is in English, Avas read in 
larliament next day, but omitting, as Rick- 
lill afterwards declared, those articles which 
were ^ contrary to the intent and purpose ’ of 
the king. He admitted helping to put tho 
king under restraint in 1386, entering his 
presence armed, opening his letters, speaking 
of him in slanderous wise in audience of ' 
other folk, discussing the possibility of giving 
up their homage to him, and of his deposi- 
tion, But he declared that they had only 
thought of deposing him for two days or 
three and then restoring him, and that if he 
had * done evil and against his Kegalie,’ it 
had been in fear of his life, and ‘ to do the 
best for his person and estate.’ Since re- 
newing his oath of allegiance on God’s body 
at Langley he had never been guilty of fresh 
treason. He therefore besought the king 
‘for the passion that God sunered for all 
mankind, and the compassion that he had of 
his mother on the cross and tho pity that he 
had of Mary Magdalen,’ to grant him his 
mercy and grace. Tho confession is printed 
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in full in the ‘ Eolls of Parliament ’ (iii. 
378-9) from an original sealed copy, hut an 
examination of the roll of the actual pro- 
ceedings shows that tho exculpatory clauses 
and the final appeal wore omitted, and the 
date of Hickhill’s inttTview carefully sup- 
pressed. All who w'ere not in the secret 
would suppose it to have taken place be- 
tween 17 Aug*, the date of his commission, 
and 26 Aug., which had been given out as 
the day of Gloucester’s death. There were 
obvious reasons for not disclosing the fact 
that he had been alive little more than a 
Vcek before parliament met. Why the 
murder — ^for the hypothesis of a natural 
death is practically excluded — was^ left to 
the eleventh hour we can only conjecture. 
Perhaps Nottingham shrank from the deed 
(Mulogium^ iii. 373), perhaps Gloucester re- 
lused to make his confession earlier. The 
mutilated confession was published in every 
county in England. In the first parliament 
of Henry IV a certain John Halle, a former 
servant of Nottingham, swore that Glou- 
cester, under orders from the king, had been 
smothered beneath a feather-bed in a house 
at Calais, called the Prince’s Inn, by Wil- 
liam Serle, a servant of Richard’s chamber, 
and several esquires and valets of the Earls of 
Nottingham and Rutland in the month of Sep- 
tember 1397 {Bot, Pari. iii. 452). Halle, who 
had kept the door, was executed, and, though 
he was not publicly examined, there seems 
110 strong reason to doubt the main features of 
his story. Serle, on falling into Henry’s 
hands in 1404, suffered the same fate. In 
France Gloucester was thought to have been 
strangled (St. Denys, ii. 562 ; Fkoissakt). 

Richard ordered Nottingham on 14 Oct. 
to deliver the body to Richard Maudeleyn, 
to be given by bim to the widow for burial 
in Westminster Abbey (Fcedera, viii. 20, 
21). But on the 31 st of the same month he 
commanded her to take it to the priory of 
Bermondsey instead (ib. viii. 24). Froissart, 
who has been followed by Dugdale and later 
writers, says that he was buried in Pleshey 
church (winch he had collegiatcd and en- 
dowed under a license obtained in 1393) ; 
but Adam of Usk (p. 38) expressly states 
that Richard buried him in Westminster 
Abbey, but in the south of' the church (in 
the chapel of St. Edmund), quite away 
from the royal burial-place. It was removed 
to the chapel of the kings near the shrine of 
St, Edward, the spot he bad selected in bis 
lifetime, by Henry IV in 1399 (cf. Nichols’s 
Boyal Wills, p. 177), His elaborate brass, m 
which there were some twenty figures, is 
engraved in Sandford (p. 227), but nothing 
save the matrices now remains. 


Gloucester’s proud, fierce, and intolerant 
nature, which provoked the lasting and fatal 
resentment of his nephew, may be read in 
the portrait f(from Cott. MS. Nero, D. vii) 
engraved in Doyle’s ‘ Official Baronage.’ It 
bears no resemblance to the alleged portrait 
engraved in Grose’s ^Antiquarian Reper- 
tory’ (ii. 209). He composed about 1390 
* L^rdonnance d’Angleterre pour le Camp k 
I’outrance, ou gaige de bataille’ {Chronique 
de la TraUon, p. 132 «. ; Antiqtmrian 
pertory^ ii. 210-19). A finely illuminated 
vellum copy of Wyclif’s earlier version of his 
translation of the Bible — now in the British 
Museum — ^was once Gloucester’s property; 
his armorial shield appears in the border of 
the first page. 

By his wife Eleanor Bohun he had one 
son and three or four daughters. His only 
son, Humphrey, born about 1381, was taken to 
Ireland by Richard in 1899, and, on the news 
of Bolingbroke’s landing, confined with bis 
son (afterwards Henry v) in Trim Castle* 
Recalled by Henry IV immediately after, he 
died on the road, some said by shipwreck, 
others more probably of the plague in 
Anglesey (Usk, p. 28 ; Lkland, Collectanea, 
iii. 384 ; cf. ArcJimologia, xx. 173). He was 
buried at Walden Abbey in Essex. Three 
of bis sisters were named respectively Anno, 
Joan, and Isabel. A fourth, Philippa, who 
died young, is mentioned by Sandforcl. Anne 
(1380 .P-1438) married, first, in 1392, Thomas, 
third earl of Stafford, but he dying in that 
year, she became in 1398 the wife of his 
brother Edmund, fifth earl of Stafford, by 
whom she was mother of Humphrey Stafford, 
first duke of Buckingham [q. v.] ; on his 
death she took a third husband (1404), Wil- 
liam Bourebier, count of Eii, to whom she 
bore Henry, carl of Essex, Archbishop Bour- 
chier, and two other sons ; she died on 16 Oct. 
1438 {Uotjal Wills, p. 278). .loan (d. 1400) 
was betrothed to Gilbert, lord Talbot, elder 
brother of the first Earl of Shrewsbury, but 
she died unmarried on 16 Aug. 1400 (Dua- 
DALK, i. 172 ; cf. Sandford, p. 234). Isabel 
{b, 1384) became a nun in the Minories out- 
side Aldgate, London. 

Gloucester’s widow made her will at 
Pleshey on 9 Aug. 1399, and died of grief at 
the loss of her son, it is said, at the Minories 
on 3 Oct. follo^ying {Royal Wills, p. 177 ; 
Annales, p. 321). She lies buried close to 
the first resting-place of her husband in the 
abbey under a fine brass, which is engraved 
by Sandford (p. 230). He is no doubt mis- 
taken in asserting that she died in the abbey 
of Barking, where she became a nun. 

[Rotuli Parliamentofum ; Issues of the Ex- 
chequer, ed. Devon ; Calendar of Patent Rolls, 
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1895-7 ; Rynier*8 Pasdera, Record and original 
edits.; Ordinances of the Privy Council, cd. 
Kicolas ; Walsingham’s Historia Anglicana, 
Annales Ricaxdi II (with Trokolowe), Knighton, 
the Eulogium Historiarum, and Roll of King’s 
Council in Ireland, 1392-3 (in Rolls Series) ; 
Chronique de la Traison et Mort de Richard 
II, ed. Engl. Hist, Soc. ; Chron. of the Monk of 
Evesham, ed. Hearne ; Adam of Usk, ed. Maunde 
Thompson ; Froissart, od. Luce and Kervyn de 
Lettenhove; Chroniquo du Religieux de St. 
Denys, Jed. Bellaguet; Dugdale's Baronage; 
Sandford’s Grenealogical History of the Kings 
of England, ed. 1677; Gough’s History of 
Pleshy ; Newcourt’s Repertorium Ecclesiasticum 
Parochialo Londinense, ii. 469 (for his college) ; 
G. E. C[okHyne]’s Complete Peerage; Doyle’s 
Official Baronage ; Wallon’a Richard II ; other 
authorities in the text.] T-t. 

THOMAS, Duke of Cl\bkncb (1388 ?- 
11121), second son of Henry IV, by liis first 
wife, Mary de Bohun, was born in London 
before 30 Sept. 1388. On the whole it seems 
most likely that Henry of Monmouth was* 
born in August 1387, and Thomas not quite 
a year later (but see Wylie, iii, 321, where 
the autumn of 1387 is preferred as the date 
of Thomas’s birth). There are various trifling 
notices of Tlioinas as a child iii the ac- 
counts of tlio duchy of Lancaster {ih, iii. 
821-0). On }iis lather’s accession to the 
throne he was made seneschal of Jilngland 
on r> Ocl., and on the following Sunday 
(12 Oct.) was one of the knights created in 
preparation for the coronation next day, 
liberal grants of lancj were made for his 
sujjport in his office in November,'! but this 
appdntmcnt was of course only nominal, the 
actual duties being discharged by Thomas 
Pci*cy, (^arl of Worcester, who after a year’s 
time was himself made seneschal, as the 


Letters^ p. 67). Eventually, on 1 Sept. 1403, i t. 
was decided that Thomas should come home, 
though nominally he remained lieutenant of 
Ireland, which was ruled by bis deputy. In 
the autumn of 1404 be was with his brother 
Henry in South Wales, and took part in the 
attempted relief of Ooyty Castle, Glamorgarh** 
shire, m N o vember. On 20 Feb. 1406 he 
given command of the fleet (FopderafYnl 8^) 
which assembled at Sandwich, and on 22 May 
crossed to Sluys, where the English burnt 
some vessels in the harbour, but failed in an 
attack on the town. Thomas had a narrow 
esc^e in a fight with some Genoese caracks 
off Cadsatid, and, after ravaging the coast of 
Normandy, the fleet returned to England by 
J uly {Annales Henrici Quartz 401 ; Wylie, 
ii. 106-6). On 1 March 1406 Thomas was 
confirmed in his appointment as lieutenant 
of Ireland for twelve years (Nicolas, Proc, 
Privy Councily i. 316-18). lie did not, how- 
ever, go to Ireland, but was present at the 
parliament in June, when the succession to 
the throne was regulateJl. In July lie Avent 
to Ijynn to witness the departure of his 
sister Philippa for Denmark, and in August 
accompanied his father on a progress through 
Lincolnshire. At tlie close of the year he 
was made captain of Gaines, .where lie pro- 
bably served through the groat er part of 1407. 

Oil 8 March 1408, being then in London, 
Thomas agreed to accept a reduced payment 
for his office in Ireland. I1ie affairs of that 
country re({iured his presence, and in May it 
was arranged that he should cross over. Ho 
sailed accordingly on 2 Aug., and, lauding at 
Carlingford, proceeded to Dublin, ilis first 
act was to arrest the Earl of Kildare and his 
.sons, and in the autumn he made a raid into 
Leinster, in the course of which he was 


prince was too young to discharge the office wounded at Kilmaiiiliam. In January 1409 
{Annales ILonrici Quartiy pp. 287, 337). he held a parliament at Kilkenny, but in 
Thomas was with his father at Windsor at March was recalled to England by tlie news 
Christmas 1399, and was removed in haste to of his father’s illness (AVylte, iii. .106-9). 
London on the report of the plot to seize tlie The government was now passing into the 
king and his sons. In t he summer of 1401 hands of the Prince of Wales, who was sup- 
lie was made lieutenant of Ireland, Sir Tho- ported by the Reauforts, Thomas quarrelled 
mas Erpingham and Sir Hugh Waterton with Henry Beaufort over the money due 
being named his wardens. He crossed to him on his marriage with the widow of 
over in November, reaching Dublin on the his uncle, John Beaufort , carl of Somerset 
13tli. A council met at Christmas, and took {Chron. 61-2). ’Phis quarrel brought 

Thomas for a journey down the coast to Thomas into opposition to his brother, whose 
reassert his authority. The difficulties of policy rested on the support of the Beauforts. 
the English government in Ireland were However, little is heard of Thomas during 
great, and the boy lieutenant added natu- 1410 and 1411, except for some notices of 
rally to the cares of his guardians. On his riotous conduct at London, where in June 
20 Aug. 1402 the archbishop of Dublin re- 1410 he and his brother John were involved 
ported that Thomas had not a penny in the in a fray with the men of the town at East- 
world, and was shut up at Naas with his cheap; in the following year the *Lord 
council and a small retinue, who dared not ; Thomas men ’ were again concerned in a 
leave him for fear harm might befall {Royal i great debate in Bridge Street {Chron, Land, 
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p. 93). At the beginning of 1412 the Beau- 
forts were displaced, and Thomas seems to 
have sa])planted his el < ler brother in the direc- 
tion of the government. Under his influence 
a treaty of alliance was concluded with the 
Duke of Orleans in May. He was made Duke 
of Clarence on 9 July, and given the command 
<Sf the intended expedition. In Aiigust he 
proceeded to France at the head of a force of 
eight thousand men to assist the Orleanists. 
Hte landed at Hogue St. Vast in the Ootentin, 
and, after capturing various towns from the 
Burgtindians, joined Orleans at* Bonrges. 
Eventually the French court arranged that 
Orleans should buy the English off, and, 
under an agreement concluded on 14 Nov., 
Clarence withdrew with his army to Guienne. 
He was intending to interfere in the affairs 
of Arragon had not his father’s death (20March 
1413) compelled him to return to England 
(Goodwin’, History of Henry F, p. 9). 

Though Clarence was removed from his 
Irish command, and though in the royal 
council he continued to support an alliance 
with the Orleanists against the Burgundians, 
he was personally on good terms with his 
brother. He was confirmed as Duke of 
Clarence in the parliament of 1414, and was 
present in the council which considered the 
preparations for the war on 10-18 April 1415 
(Nicolas, Proo, Privy Coimoil^ ii. 150). lie 
was ordered to hold the muster of the king’s 
retinue at Southampton on 20 July {PwfJera, 
ix. 287). AVben the Cambridge plot was 
discovered, (Jareiice was appointed to pre- 
side over the court of peers summoned to 
consider the process against Bid lard of Cam- 
bridge and Lord Scrope. He sailed with the 
king from Portsmouth on 11 Aug., landing 
before Harfleur two days later. In the siege 
he held the command on the eastern side of 
the town, jjike many others, he siifiered 
much from Illness, and after the fall of Ilar- 
fleur was appointed to command the portion 
of the host which returned direct to Eng- 
land. In May 1416 Clarence received the 
Emperor 8igismund at Dartford. Monstrelet 
incorrectly ascribes to Clarence the com-’ 
maud of the fleet which relieved Harfleur in 
August 1416 {Chro7i. p. 393). Clarence took 
part in the great expedition of 1417 which 
landed in Normandy on 1 Aug. He was 
appointed constable of the army, and, in 
command of the van, captured Touque on 
9 Aug., and led the advance on Caen. This 
town was carried by assault on 4 Sept., the 
troops under Clarence’s command scaling a 
suburb on the north side. After the fall of 
Caen he was sent to besiege Alen^on in 
October, and in December rejoined the king 
before Falaise. In the spring of 1418 he 


was employed in the reduction of central 
Normandy, capturing Courtonne, Harcourt, 
and Chamforais. In the summer he joined 
in the advance on Rouen, was nresent at the 
siege of Louviers in June and of Pont de 
I’Arche in July, and in August took up his 
Dost before Rouen at the Porte Cauchoise. 
Immediately after the. fall of Rouen in 
January 1419 Clarence was sent to push on 
the English advance, and in February took 
Vernon and Gailloii. The capture of Mantes 
and Beaumont followed, and aft^r the failure 
of negotiations with the French court and 
the capture of Pontoise, Clarence com- 
manded a reconnaissance to the gates of 
Paris at the beginning of August. In May 
1420 he accompanied his brother to Troyes, 
and, after Henry’s marriage, took part in the 
sieges of Montereau and Melun. lie ac- 
companied the king at his triumphal entry 
into Paris on 1 Dec. After Christmas Cla- 
rence went with Henry to Rouen, and on 
his brother’s departure for England at the 
end of January 1421 was appointed captain 
of Normandy and lieutenant of France in 
the king’s absence. Shortly afterwards Cla- 
rence started on a raid through Maine and 
Anjou, and advanced as far as Beaufort-en^ 
Vailee, near the Loire. Meantime the 
dauphin had collected liis forces, and, being 
joined by a strong force of Scottish kniglxts, 
reached Beauge in the English rear on 
21 March. Clarence, on hearing the news 
next day, at once set out with liis cavalry, 
not waiting for the main body of his army. 
Il(^ drove in the Scottish outposts, but was 
in his turn overwhelmed, and, together with 
many of the knights who accompanied him, 
was slain. His defeat was due to his own 
impatience and liis anxiety to win a victory 
which might comparer with Agincourt. After 
his death the archers, under the Earl of 
Salisbury, came up and recovered the bodies of 
the slain ( Cotton, MS, Claud. A. viii, f. 10 (i), 
Clarence’s body was carried back to England 
and buried at Canterbury. The English 
mourned him as a brave and valiant soldier 
who had no e(iiial in military prowess (Gesta 
Henrici Quinti, p. 149). 

Clarence had no children by his duchess 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Holland, duke 
of Surrey and earl of Kent [q. v.], and wddow 
of his uncle, John Beaufort, earl of Somerset, 
lie had, however, a bastard son. Sir* John 
Clarence, who was old enough to be with his 
father at Beaug6, and who afterwards took 
part in the French wars in the reign of 
Henry VI. 

[Annales Henrici Quarti ap. Trokelowo, Blane- 
forde, &c. ; Royal and Historical Letters of 
Reury IV* ; Walsingham’s Historia Anglicana 
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(Rolls Ser.) ; Gosta Henrici Quinti (Engl. Ilist. 
Soc.) ; Elmham's Vita Henrici Quinti, ed. 
Heame ; Monstrelet’s Chroniques (Pantheon 
Litteraire); Chron. du Religieux de S. Denys 
(Documents In6dits sur I’Hist. do France); 
Incerti auctoris Ohronicon, ed. Giles ; Davies's 
English Chronicle (Camd. Soc.); Chronicle of 
London ( 1827 ); Pages Siege of Rouen in Col- 
lections of a London Citizen (Camd. Soc, 1876 ); 
Nicolas's Proceedings and Ordinances of Privy 
Council ; Rymer s Foedera ; Wylie’s History of 
England under Henry IV ; Ramsay’s Lancaster 
and York.] C. L. K. 

THOMAS OP Baybux (d. 1100), arch- 
bishop of York, a native of Bayeux, was a 
son of Osbert, a priest {Oesta JPonti^um^ p, 
66) of noble family (Richakd of Hexham, 
col. 303), and Muriel {Liber Vitce Dunelm. 
pp. 139-40), and was a brother of Samson 
\d, 1112) [q. v.J, bishop of Worcester. He 
and Samson were two of the clerks that Odo 
{d. 1097) [q. V.], bishop of Bayeux, took into 
his household and sent to various cities for 
education, paying their expenses (^Ordebic, 
m 665). Having acquired learning in France, 
Thomas went to Germany and studied in the 
schools there ; then, after returning to Nor- 
mandy, he went to Spain, where he acquired 
much that he could not have learnt else- 
where, evidently from Saracen teachers. On 
his return to Bayeux Odo was pleased with 
his character and attainments, treated him 
as a friend, and made him treasurer of his 
cathedral church. II is reputation as a scholar 
was widespread. ITe accompanied Odo to 
England, and was made one of the Con- 
queror’s chaplains, an office that implied 
much secretarial work. 

At a council held at Windsor at Whit- 
suntide 1070 William appointed him to the 
see of York, vacant by the death of Arch- 
bishop Aldred [q. v.] In common with 
Walkelin [q. v.], his fellow-chaplain, ap- 
pointed at the same time to the sec of Win- 
chester, he is described as wise, polished, 
gentle, and loving and fearing God from 
the bottom of his heart (ib, p. 516). His con- 
secration was delayed because, according 
to the York historian, Ethelwine, bishop of 
Durham, having fled, there were no suftra- 
gans of York to consecrate him, and the see 
.of Canterbury had not yet been filled by the 
consecration of Lanfranc [q. v.] (T. Stubbs, 
apud Historians of York, ii. 357). He raightj^ 
however, have received the rite, as Walkelin 
did, at once from the legato, Ermenfrid, who 
was then in England ; but it is probable that 
the king caused the delay, intending that 
he should be consecrated by Lanfranc 
(Freeman, Norman Conquest, iv. 344--6). 
After Lanfranc’s consecration in August, 


Thomas applied to him. Lanfranc demanded 
a profession of obedience, and when Thomas, 
acting on the advice of others, refused to 
make it, Lanfranc declined to consecrate 
him. Thomas complained to the king, who 
thought that the claim to the profession 
was unreasonable. A few days later, how- 
ever, Lanfranc went to court, and convinced 
the king that his demand was just [see under 
Lanfranc]. As a way out of the difficulty 
William ordered Thomas to return to Can- 
terbury and make a written profession to 
Lanfranc personally, not to his successors^ 
in the see, fbr he wished the question as to 
the right” of the see of Canterbury to be 
decided in a synod of bishops according to 
what had been the custom. Thomas was 
unwilling to give way, and, it is said, was 
only brought to do so oy a threat of banish- 
ment. He finally did as he was bidden, 
though the York writer says that he made 
only a verbal profession, and received con- 
secration {Gesia Pontificum, pp. 39, 40 ; T, 
Stubbs). Both the archbishops went to 
Home for their palls in 1071. xVlexander II 
decided against the validity of the election 
to York, because Thomas was the son of a 
rie.st, and took away his ring and staff*; 

^ lit on Liuifranc’s intercession rehmted, and 
it is said that Thomas received his ring and 
staff again from Lanfranc’s liands. lie laid 
the claims of his see before the pope, plead- 
ing tliat Gregory the Great had ordained 
that Canterbury and York should be of 
equal dignity, and that the bishops of Dor- 
chester, Worcester, and Lichfield were right- 
fully suffragans of York. Alexander ordered 
that the matter should be decided in Eng- 
land by the judgment of a council of bishops 
and abbots* of the whole kingdom. Tho 
archbishops returned to England, visiting 
Gislebert, bishop of Evroux, on their way. 
According to the pope’s command, the case 
was decided at Windsor [see under Lan- 
franc] at Whitsuntide 1072, in an assembly 
of prelates, in the presence of the king, the 
queen, and the legate. The perpetual 
superiority of the see of Canterbury wa& 
declared, the Humber was tp be the boundary 
between tho two provinces, all north of that 
river to the furthest part of KScotlaiid being^ 
in the province of York, while south of it 
the archbishop of York was to have no juris- 
diction, being left, so far as England was con- 
cerned, with a single suffragan, the bishop 
of Durham, By tho king’s command, ana 
in tho presence of the .court, Thomas made 
full profession of obedience to Lanfranc and 
his successors (Lanfranc, i. 23-6, 302-6; 
William of MALMEsnuRr, Gesta Begum^ 
iii. ccc. 294, 302 ; Gervase, ii. 306). 
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Thomas was also unsuccessful in a claim 
that he made to twelve estates anciently 
belonging to the bishopric of Worcester ana 
appropriated by Aldred to the see of York, 
Wulstan [q. v.j, bishop of Worcester, refused 
to give them up, and Thomas, who before the 
boundary of his province was decided claimed 
Wulstan as his suffragan, accused him of 
insubordination, and later joined Lanfranc 
in d^siringphia deprivation. The estates were 
adjudged to the see of Worcester in a na- 
tional' assembly presided over by the king. 
Thomas was afterwards on friendly terms 
Wulstan, and commissioned him U> 
discharge episcoi)al functions in parts of his 
province into which he could not go, because 
they were still unsubdued, and because he 
cou|d not speak English (T. Stubbs, ii. 362; 
Fnoit. Wig, an. 1070 ; Oesta Pontijicum^ p. 
286), lie was present at the council of 
London held by Lanfranc in 1076, and it was 
there settled that the place in council of the 
archbishop of York was on the right of the 
archbishop of Canterbury (ib. p. 68). In 
that year a Danish fleet sailed up the Hum- 
ber, and the invaders did damage to his 
cathedral church, St. Peter’s, which he was 
then raising from its ruined state, and took 
away much plunder (^Anglo-Saxon Chron. 
sub an.) After the settlement of their dis- 
pute he was very friendly with Jjanfranc, 
who, at his request, commissioned two of 
his suffragans to assist Thomas in conse- 
crating Ralph, bishop of Orkney, at York 
on 6 ^Iarch 1077; and, when writing on that 
matter, Thomas assured Lanfranc that a sug- 
gestion made by Remigius [q*v.], bishop of 
Dorchester, that he would again put forward 
a claim to the obedience of the bishops of 
Dorchester and Worcester, was unfounded 
(Lanfjranc, i. 34-6). lie also received a 
profession of obedience from Fothad or 
Foderoch (d. 1003), bishop of St. Andrews, 
who was sent to him by Malcolm III [q. v.l 
and his aueen Margaret {d, 1093) [q. v. J, and 
employed him as his commissary to dedicate 
some churches (Hugh the Ciiantor, T. 
Stubbs, ap. Histonans of Yorhy ii. 127, 363). 
When the Conqueror was in the Isle of 
Wight in 1086, both the archbishops being 
with him, he was shown a charter that had 
been forged by the monks of Canterbury and 
widely distributed, to the effect that the 
archbishop of York was bound to make pro- 
fession to Canterbury with an oath, which 
had been remitted by Lanfranc without pre- 
judice to his successQjCs. The king ivS said 
to have been angry, and to have promised 
to do justice to Thomas on his return from 
his expedition, but died in the course of it 
n.s. 101-2). Thomas refused to give 
VOL. LVI. 


advice t6 his suffragan William of St. CalaiSj 
bishop of Durham [see William, d, 1096], 
when summoned before Rufus to answer to 
a charge of treason, and took part in the trial 
of the bishop in the king’s court at Salisbury 
in November 1088 (Sym. Dunelm. Opera^ 
i. 175, 1 79, 183). lie attended the funeral of 
Lanfranc at Canterbury in 1089, and during 
the vacancy of the see consecrated three 
bishops to dioceses in the southern province, 
they making profession to the future arch- 
bishop of Oanterbuiw. In 1092, when 
Kemigiu^q. v.] had finished his church at 
Lincoln, Thomas declared that it was in; his 
province, not as being in the old diocese ^ 
Dorchester, but because Lincoln and a g‘^t 
part of Lindesey anciently pertained to the 
province of York, and had unjustly been 
taken away, together with Stow, Louth, and 
Newark, formerly the property of his church ; 
and ho therefore refusea to dedicate the 
church which was to be the head of a diocese 
subject to Canterbury. William Rufus, how- 
ever, ordered the bishops of the realm to 
dedicate it, and they assembled for the pur- 
pose, but the death of Remigius caused the 
ceremony to be put off (Floe. Wig. sub an. ; 
Gie. Cambe. vii. 19, 194). A letter from 
Urban II, who became pope in 1088, to 
Thomas, is given by a York historian; in 
it the pope blames Thomas for having made 
profession to Lanfranc, and orders him to 
answer for his conduct; it presents some 
difficulty, but cannot be rejected (Hugh, 
u.s. pp. 106, 13o). 

On 4 Dec. 1093 Thomas and other bishops 
met at Canterbury to consecrate Anselm 
[q. V.] to that see, and before the rite began 
Ilishop Walkelin, acting for the bishop of 
London, began to read out the instrument 
of election. When ho came to the words 
‘the church of Canterbury, the metropolitan 
church of all Britain,’ Thomas interrupted 
him ; for though, as he said, he allowed the 
primacy of Canterbury, he could not admit 
that it was the metropolitan see of all Britain, 
as that would mean that the church of York 
was not metropolitan. The justice of his 
remonstrance was acknowledged, the words 
of the instrument were changed to ‘ the 
primatial church of all Britain,’ and Thomas 
officiated at the consecration (Eadmer, 
toria Novorurnj col. 373). The York historian, 
however, states that Thomas objected to the 
title of primate of all Britain given in the 
instrument; that he declared that as there 
were two metropolitans one could not be 
rimate except over the other ; that he went 
ock to the vestry and began to disrobe; 
that Anselm and Walkelin humbly begged 
him to come back ; that the word ‘ primate * 

x 
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metropolitan THnoHi u.s. 
WHO, in spite of his solemn decla- 
■mtion as to the truth of his storv^ is scarcely 
to he trusted here). The next day Thomas, 
in pursuance of his claim to includjs Lincoln 
in his province, warned Anselm not to con- 
secrate lioberfc Bloet to that see ; as bishop 
of Dorchester he might consecrate him, but 
not of Jjincoln, which, he said, was in his 
province. Jtufus arranged the matter by 
granting the abbey of Selby and the monas- 
tery of St. Oswald at Gloucester to Thomas 
and his successors in exchange for his claim 
on Lincoln and Lindesey, and to the manors 
of Stow and Louth. Thomas is said to have 
accepted this arrangement unwillingly and 
witlioiit the consent of his chapter (ib, p. 100 ; 
Monasticon, vi. 82, viii. 1177). As Anselm 
was not in England when Uufus was slain 
in 1100, Thomas, who lieurd the news at 
Ripon, hastened to London, intending to 
crown Henry king, as was his right. He 
found that he was too late, for Henry Iiad 
been crowned by iNfaurice [q. v.], bishop of Lon- 
don. He complained of the wrong that had 
been done him, but was pacified by the king 
and his lords, who represented that it would 
have been dangerous to delay the coronation, 
lie was easily satisfied, for he was of a gentle j 
temper and was suffering greatly from the 
infirmities of age. After doing homage to i 
Henry he returned to the north, and died at • 
York, ‘ full of years, honour, and divine j 
grace,’ on 18 Nov. He was buried in York j 
minster, near his predecessor, Aldred; liis j 
, epitaph is preserved (Htjoh ; T. Stoubs, who j 
says that; he died at Ripon ; Gesta Vontijicum^ j 

• Thomas was tall, handsome, and of a cheer- ' 
•ful countenance; in youth he was active and 
well proportioned, and in age ruddy and with 
hair as white ‘ as a swan.’ He was liberal, 
courteous, and placable, and, though often 
engaged in disputes, they were of a kind that 
became him, for they were in defence of what 
lie and his clergy believed to be the rights of his 
see, and he prosecuted them without personal 
bitterness. Beyond reproach in respect of 
purity, his life generally was singularly free 
from blame. lie was eminent as a scholar, 
and especially as a philosopher ; he loved to 
read and hold discussions with his clerks, 
and his mental attainments did not make 
him vain. Church music was one of his 
chief pleasures ; his voice was good, and he 
understood the art of music ; he could make 
organs and teach others to play on them, and 
he composed many hymns, lie was serious 
in disposition, and when he heard any one 
singing a merry song would set sacred words 


to the air; :an4:i^ insisted on his 
solemn music in thsir'serideea 
active i 4 church-building andin^leii^ 
organisation. When, he received hi4 sw: 
large part of his diocese lay desolate> for tlie 
north had been harried by the Conqueror the 
year before, and from York to Durham the. 
land was uncultivated, uninhabited, and 
given over to wild beasts. York itself Had 
been ruined and burnt in the war ; the firo' 
had spread to the minster, which was reduced 
to a ruin, and the other churches of the city 
probably shared its fate. He rebuilt his 
cathedral church, it is said, from the founda- 
tions, though the same author seems to speak 
of restoration and a new roof (Huoir, ii. 
107*-$). Possibly he first repaired the old 
church and then built a new one ; possibly 
the words may mean that, though, as seems 
likely, the blackened walls were standing, 
he in some parts was forced to rtbiiild them 
altogether ; in any case, his work was ex- 
tensive, and amounted at least virtually to 
the building of a new church, a few frag- 
ments of which are said to remain in tlie 
crypt (WiTJJS, Architectural Ilistoty of 
York, pp. 13-10; Feebman, Normau Con-- 
quest, iv. 267, 295, 378). Of the seven 
canons he found only three at their post ; 
he recalled such pf the others as were alive, 
and added to their number. At first he made 
them observe the Lotharingian discipline, re- 
built the dormitory and refectory, and caused 
them to live together on a common fund under 
the superintendence of a provost [see under 
Albkbi), (7? 1069], I^ater he introduced 
the system which became general in secular 
chapters ; he divided the property of the 
church, appointing a prebend to each canon, 
which gave him the means of increasing the 
number of canons, and gave each of them 
an incitement to build bis prebendal church 
and improve its property (TIttgh, u.s.) 
Further, he founded and endowed in like 
manner the dignities of dean, treasurer, and 
precentor, and revived the office of ‘ magister 
scholarum,’ or chancellor, which had pre- 
viously existed in the church. He gave many 
books and ornaments for use in his churchy 
and was always most anxious to choose the 
best men as its clergy. In order to carry out 
his reforms ho gave u]) initch property that 
he might have kept in his own hands, and 
his successors complained that he alienated 
episcopal land for the creation of prebends 
{Gesta Pontijicum, u.s.) Some troiible hav- 
ing arisen at Beverley with reference to the 
estates of the church, Thomas instituted the 
office of provost there (Rains), bestowing it 
on his nephew and namesake [see ThoMAS, 
d. 1114]. In 1083 he granted a charter 
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fteeipig^ nil the churchei im his; diocene be* 
Ibngmg. to the convent ' W purlito all/ 

4ues ]pe?8kblo to him andOhis successors, bmng 
ittCVTO: thereto, he says, by gratitude to St. 
Cuthbei^t, to Vhose tomb he resorted after 
a sichpi^s of two years, and there received 
healiiigV^»-hd also by his pleasure at the sub- 
stitution of monks for canons in the church 
of Durham by Bishop William (Roo. Hov. i. 
187-8). The epitaph, in elegiac verse, placed 
on the tomb of the Conqueror, was written 
by him, and has been preserved (Obdeiiic, 
pp. 668-4). 

[Raine’s Fasti Ebor. ; Hugh tho Chanter and 
T. Stubbs, ap. Historians of York, vol. ii.; Will, 
of Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum and Gesta 
Pontiff, Gervase of Cant., Sym. Dunelm., Qir. 
Cambr., Rog. Hov. (all seven in Rolls Ser.) ; 
Lanfranc’s Epp. ed. Giles ; Ric. of Hexham, ed. 
Twysden ; Liber Vitae Dunelm. (Surtees Soc.) ; 
Eadmor, od. Migne ; Orderic, ed. Duchesne ; 
Freeman’s Korrn. Conq, vol. iv., and Will. 
Rufus.] W. II. 

THOMAS {d. 1114), archbishop of York, 
was the son of Samson (fl, 1112) [q*^*]* after- 
wards bishop of Worcester, and the brother 
of Richard, bishop of Bayeux from 1108 to 
1188, and so the nephew of Tliomas (d. ll(X)) 
[q.v.], archbishop of York, who brought him 
up at York, where he was generally popular 
(Eadmek, Ilistoria Novorunif col. 481 ; Ri- 
citAUi) OP Hexham, col. 303 ; Gallia Chns- 
tiana^ xi. 360; Hugh the Chantor apud 
Jlistoriaiis of York, ii. 112). Ilia uncle Tho- 
mas ap])ointed him as the first provost of 
BevorlCy in 1 092, and he was one of the king’s 
chaplains. At AVhitsuntide 1108 Henry I 
was about to appoint him to the bishopric 
of London, vacant by the d(»ath of Maurice 
(d, 1107) [q. V.] The archbishopric of York 
was also vacant by tlio death of Gerard in 
May, and tlie dean and some of the canons 
of York had come to London to elect ; they 
persuaded the king to nominate Thomas to 
York instead of London ; he was elected, and 
as archbishop-elect was present at tho coun- 
cil that Anselm held at that season at Lon- 
don (Eadmer,co1. 470 ; Flob. AVig. sub an.) 

He then went to York, where he was 
heartily welcomed. He knew that Anselm 
would summon him to come to Canterbury 
to make his profession of obedience and re- 
ceive consecration ; and as his chapter urged 
him not to make the profession [see under 
.Thomas, d, 1 100], he set out to speak to the 
king on the matter (Hugh, po. 112-14). At 
Winchester he was favourably received by 
the king, who appears to have told him not to 
make the profession at that time, but not 
to have spoken decidedly, intending probably 
to inquire further into the case. The asser- 


tidnthM Anselm 

biBhop of Nor^ to^Thojmtffl^o^ 
uig to glvo up the profession if Thomfte 
would recognise him as primate, and th^b 
Thomas refused (^.), may be refected sb :fa£ 
as Anselm is concerned, thougb the bishop 
may have made the proposal on his owii le* 
sponsibility. Meanwhile Turgot [q.v.], bishop- 
elect of St. Andrews, was awaiting conse- 
cration, and Ranulf Flambard [q. v.], anxious 
to uphold the rights of the church of York, 
proposed to perform the rite at York with 
the assistance of suffragan bishops of the 
province, in the presence of the archbishop- 
elect. This would have been an infringe- 
ment of the rights of Canterbury, and was 
forbidden by Anselm, who further wrote to 
Thomas requiring him to come to his ‘ mother 
church ’ at Canterbury on 6 Sept., and de- 
claring that if he failed to do so ho would 
himself i)erform episcopal functions in tho 
province of York. Thomas wrote that he 
would have come'but had spent all his money 
at Winchester; indeed, he said that he would 
liavc gone at once from Windiest t?r to him, 
but the king had given him permission to send 
to Romo for hispall,andhe was trying to raise 
money for the purjiose. Ho also disclaimed 
any intention of consecrating Turgot. An- 
selm granted him an extension of time till 
Sunday, 27 Sept., and told him that it was 
no use sending for the pall before he was 
consecrated, and forbade him to do so. He 
also wrote to Paschal If, requesting him 
not to grant Thomas the pall until he had 
made profession and had been consecrated. 
Thomas then wrote that his chapter had 
forbidden him to make the profession, that 
he could not disobey them, and asked An- 
selm’s advice. His letter was followed by 
one from the York chapter declaring that 
if Thomas made the profession they would 
disown him. Anselm replied to Thomas, 
repeating his command, and fixing 8 Nov. 
as the aay for the profession and conse- 
cration. Thomas again wrote, saying that 
he could not act against the will of his chap- 
ter. After consulting with his suflhigans, 
Anselm sent the bishops of London and 
Rochester to him to advise him on behalf of 
the bishops generally, either to desist from 
his rebellious conduct, or at least to go to 
Canterbury and state his case, promising that 
if he proved it he should receive consecra- 
tion, They found him at Southwell. He 
told them that he had sent a messenger to 
tho king, who was then in Normandy, and 
that he mii.st wait for Henry’s answer, and 
for further consultation with his clergy. The 
king’s reply was that the question of the pro- 
fession was to be put off until the following 
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when> if he had then returned, he 
. would settle it himself with the advice of his 
^bishops and barons, and in any case would 
" arrange it amicably. Anselm wrote to Tho- 
mas £om his deathbed warning him not to 
erform any episcopal act before he had, like, 
is predecessors Thomas and Gerard, made 
profession of obedience, and declaring ex- 
communicate any bishop of the realm that 
should consecrate him or acknowledge him 
if consecrated by foreign bishops, and Tho- 
mas himself if he should ever receive con- 
secration, unless he had made the profession. 
Anselm died on 21 April 1109. 

Meanwhile Henry had sent to Paschal for 
a legate to help him to settle the dispute. 
Pascmal sent him a cardinal named Ulric, 
wiio landed in England shortly before tlie 
king’s return. lUric was dismayed at hear- 
ing of Anselm’s death, for he brought a 
pall from Thomas, hut was not to present 
it to him without Anselm’s consent. When 
Henry held his court at London at Whit- 
Buntido the matter was discussed. The 
bishops resolved to be faithful to what An- 
selm had commanded in his last letter to 
Thomas, which was read before the council, 
and sent to Bishop Samson, the father of 
Thomas, to know his mind. He declared 
himself strongly on the same side, and so 
they laid their determination before the king, 
who, in spite of the opposition of the Count of 
Meulan [see Beaumont, JIobert de, d.ll 18], 
decided against Thomas, and bade him either 
make profession to Cunierbufy or resign his 
archbishopric. The royal message was brought 
to him at York by the Count of Meulan. 
Thomas sent to the king, pTaying that the 
case might tried before him and the legate 
and he decided canonically, but Henry would 
not consent. The father, brother, and other 
relatives of Thomas urged him to submit, 
and he accordingly went to London, and on 
Sunday, 1 1 J une, the day fixed for his con- 
secration, appeared at St. Paul’s, whore the 
bishop of London and six other bishops were 
gathered for the rite, made a written pro- 
lession of obedience to the see of Canterbury, 
and was consecrated by them. During the 
ceremony the bishops of London and Dur- 
ham stated by the king’s order that Thomas 
was acting by the king’s command, not in 
consequence of a legal decision, so that, ac- 
cording to sealed letters from the king, his 
profession was not, in case of any future suit, 
to be held a legal precedent. The York 
clergy, while they did not blame him for 
yielding, were deeply grieved, and it was be- 
lieved til at if he had not been so fat and con- 
sequently unfitted to bear exile and worry, 
he would never have given way (Eadmeb, 


cols. 474-82 ; Hug^ pp. 112-26). Thoihas ' 
returned to York in company with the legate, 
who publicly invested him with the pall- . 
He then, on 1 Aug., consecrated Turgot, who ' 
made profession to him, and accompanied the 
legate, after a visit of three days, on his 
southward journey as far as the Trent. The 
York historians assert that on taking leave 
of the archbishop, the legate summoned him 
to answer at Horae for having made the pro- 
fession, but withdrew the summons, as the 
archbishop declared that the king’s command 
left him no choice. The York claim to 
equality was based on the decree of Gregory 
the Great; it Hvas pre-eminently a matter 
to be decided by the Homan see, and Home 
had not yet spoken authoritatively ; this 
summons, tlien, must be regarded as a form 
to safeguard the freedom of Homo to judge 
the question in the future. Thomas con- 
secrated and received the profession of three 
other bishops to tlie sees of Glasgow, Man, 
and Orkney, While provost of Beverley he 
had suffered from a painful disorder, and his 
physicians declared that he could not re- 
cover excejit by violating his chastity. He 
indignantly silenced the friends who would 
have had him take that course, increased hi& 
alms, and invoked the help of St. John of 
Beverley [q. v.] He recovered, but the dis- 
ease returned later, and he died at Beverley, 
while still young, on 24 Feb. 1114, and was 
buried in York Minster, near the grave of 
his uncle (RicHAitn of Hexham, cols. 303-4; 
Will. Newb, i. c. 1 ; Hugh). 

Thomas was enormously fat, probably a 
result of disease, and the inertness which the 
York historians blame in him arose no doubt 
from the same cause. Left to himself, ho 
would never have carried on the strife about 
the profession ; it was forced on him by his 
clergy, and they would have preferred that 
he should go into exile rather than yield. 
He was religious, cheerful, benign, and libe- 
ral, well furnished with learning, eloquent, 
and generally liked. He founded two new 
prebends at York, and obtained from the 
king a grant of privileges for tlie canons of 
Southwell, whose lands and churches he freed 
from episcopal dues. At Hexham, where 
the church seems at that • time to have be- 
longed to his see and was administered by a 
provost, he introduced Augustinian canons, 
whom he endowed by various grants, giving'' 
them also books and ornaments for their uS©' 
in the church (id. ; Richard of Hexham, 
u.s.) It is said that he designed to remove 
the body of Bishop Eata [q. v.] from , Hex- 
ham to York, but was deterred by a Vision 
of the saint, who appeared to him when h.^ 
^yas at Hexham, rebuked him, and gave hitti 
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on the shoulder (Siofft^phit^ itffo- 
^ItawUy p. 124). 3 a 10 ' says that, like his 
uucle/.,he was fond of music, and that he 
composed l^mns and an officiarium for the 
church of York, but he evidently confuses 
him' and his uncle (Bale, cent, xiii. 132; 
Takner, p. 709). ^ 

[Baine's Fasti Ebor. : Hugh the Chantor and 
T. Stubbs ap. Hist, of York, voL ii., Will, of 
Malmesbury, Gesta Pontiff, (both Rolls Ser.); 
Anselmi Opp, ed. Migne; Flor. Wig., Will. 
Newb. (both Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Biogr. Misc., 
Hexham Priory (both Surtees Soc.)] W. II. 

THOMAS, known as Thomas a Becket 
( 1118 P-1170), archbishop of Canterbury, son 
of Gilbert Becket and Kohesia (or INlatilda), 
his wife, was born at his father’s house in 
Cheapside, London, on 21 Dec., perhaps in 
1115 or 1120 (Garnier, pp, 203-4; Mate- 
rials^ iv. 4, 78), but more probably in 1118' 
(Radpori), p. 2). Gilbert Becket, who 
sprang from a family of knightly rank at 
Thierceville in Normandy, had been a mer- 
chant at Rouen, and afterwards in London, 
of which city lie was once portreeve; his 
wife was a burgher- worn an from Caen. The 
name Becket is given to Thomas in three 
contemporary writings (Koo. IIov, i. 213; 
Materials, ii. 435, vii. 451) ; he called him- 
self, even when archbishop, ^ Thomas of 
London’ (IIound, Geojfrey da Maiideville, 
p. 375 ; Athanceum^ 17 IS^ov, 1894 ; Anciatit 
A.4913, Public Record Office). When 
ten years old he was sent to school at Merton 
Priory (Surrey) ; later lie attended a school in 
London, and further studied at Paris, whence 
he returned in his twenty-second year. Ilis 
father being now in straitened circumstances, 
Thomas earned his living for a short time as 
^notary ’ to Richer de Laigle, a young knight 
whose sports lie had shared in liis schoolboy 
days, and for a somewhat longer period as 
clerk and accountant to a kinsman, Osbern 
Witdeniers, who seems to have been at this 
time sheriff of London. Thomas was taken 
into the household and the innermost coun- 
sels of Archbishop Theobald [q. v.] of Can- 
terbury before November 1143, when he 
accompanied the primate to Rome. Twice 
in the next five years the jealousy of Roger 
of Pont I’Eveque [q. v.] drove him tem- 
porarily away from Theobald’s house ; once 
ne voluntarily quitted it to spend a year in 
studying canon law at Bologna and Auxerre. 
He accompanied Theobald on his hazardous 
journey to the council of Reims in 1148; 
and it was his ^ most subtle management ’ 
that foiled King Stephen’s project for the 
coronation of his son Eustace in 1152. 
Though only in minor orders, Thomas had 
held the livings of St. Mary-le-Strand (Lon- 


don) and Otford (Kent) since 1143: 
became a prebendary of St. Paul’s, and als 
of Lincoln, before the end of 1164, whe: 
Theobald ordained him deacon and ap 
pointed him archdeacon of Canterburj 
soon afterwards he was made provost oi 
Beverley, and, according to one account, 
chamberlain to Henry it. Early in 1166 
Henry made him chancellor of England. 

Thomas was afterwards reproached with 
having bought this appointment; but the 
reproach is pointless, fox the purchase of 
state offices was a recognised practice of 
the time — a practice, however, which in the 
case of that particular office was made less 
easy for the future by the new character 
which the chancellorship acqtiired in the 
hands of Thomas himself. An extraordi- 
nary intimacy sprang up between him and 
his sovereign. Folk said that they had ^ but 
one heart and one mind ; ’ that Thomas was 
next to the king in dignity, not only in 
England, but also in Ilenry’s continental 
dominions ; that Henry was guided by him 
as by a ‘master,’ and that the chancellor 
was the originator of all the reforms intro- 
duced by the young king. The evidence is 
too scanty either to confirm or to confute 
this view of Thomas’s influence; but what 
little evidence there is indicates rather that 
Ilenry’s policy was his own, and that 
Thomas was simply the chief instrument 
in its execution — an instrument of such ex- 
ceptionally perfect and varied capabilities 
that those who watched its operations well- 
nigh lost sight of the hand by which it was 
directed. Gervase says that in 1156 Henry 
‘relied on the great help given him by his 
chancellor’ in subduing a rebellion in 
Anjou; but the nature of this help is un- 
known. In that year Thomas acted , as 
justice itinerant in tliree counties (Pipe 
Itoll, 2 Hen. II, pp. 17, 26, 65, 66). In 
May 1157 he took a prominent part in the 
trial of the ‘ Battle Abbey case ’ [see 
Hilary, d. IIGO] ; his attitude in it is, 
however, not clear enough to justify tho 
eflbrts made by some of liis modern bio- 

S hers to evolve from it a theory of his 
jsiastical policy at this time. In the 
giring of 1158 ho went as ambassador to 
France to propose a marriage between I lenry’s 
eldest son [sec Henry, 1155-1183] and a 
daughter of Louis VIT. The splendour of 
his train on this occasion was more than 
regnal. ‘ If this is the English chancellor/ 
said Iwouis and his people, ‘ what must not 
the king be 1 ’ and they readily agreed to 
his jjroposals. Later in the year he obtained 
Louis’s sanction for Henryks designs upon 
Brittany and he also acted again as justice 
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itinerant in England {Pipe JRoll, 4 Hen. II, 
p. 114). John of Salisbury seems to imply 
{Folycraticusj 1, viii. c. 24) that Henry’s 
expedition against Toulouse in 1159 was 
thought to have been instigated by the 
chancellor. The taxes imposed to defray its 
costs were so arranged that a dispropor- 
tionately heavy share fell on the church ; 
and that Tliomas was somehow concerned 
in tills taxation is certain. One of his 
enemies at a later time said that, ‘having 
in his hand the sword of the state, he 
plunged it into the bosom of the church, 
liis mother, when he robbed her of so many 
thousands for the war of Toulouse while 
John of Salisbury declared that Thomas 
was in this matter >only ‘ a minister of 
iniquity,’ yielding, under compulsion, to the 
will of the king. In the war itself the 
deacon-chancellor figured ])rominently, at 
the head of a troop of picked knights, fore- 
most ill every fight, AVhen Louis 
came to relieve Toulouse, Thomas vainly 
urged Henry to continue the siege. AVhen 
all the great barons refused the task of se- 
curing the concjiiered territory after Ihmry’s 
withdrawal, Thomas and the constable, 
Henry of l^ssex, undertook it, and performed 
it with signal success. Thomas afterwards 
defended tlie Norman border for some 
montlis with troops whom he paid at his 
own cost and commanded in person ; he 
led several forays into France, and once 
unhorsed a famous lArcnch knight in single 
combat, lie negotiated the treaty between 
Henry and IjOuis in May llfiO. Soon after- 
wards he incurred Henry wrath hy oppos- 
ing, though without success, the grant of a 
pa])al dispensation for the marriage of 
. Alary, countess of Boulogne and abbess of 
Hornsey. 

In Aiay 11G2 Thomas returned to Eng- 
land, bringing with him the king’s eldest sou, 
of whom he had for some time past had 
the ent ire charge, and whose recognition as 
heir to the crown he had undertaken to ])ro- 
ciire from the barpns. In t his lie succeeded. 
Just before leaving Normandy he had 
learned the king’s intention of raising him 
to the see of Canttirbury, vacant since April 
1161. The late archbishop, Theobald, had 
‘ lioped and prayed ’ for Tliomas as his suc- 
cessor (John of Salishukv, Entheticusj 11. 
1293-6) ; but Thomas shrank from accepting 
the oilice, avowedly because lie knew that 
Honry’fci ecclesiastical policy would clash 
with his own ideas of an archbisliop’s duty, 
and that the appointment must lead to a 
severance of their friendship. A cardinal 
who was present, however, bade him take 
the risk, and ho consented. The Canter- 


bury chapter, urged by the justiciar in the 
king’s name, elected Thomas archbishop f 
on 23 May the election was ratified at 
AVestminstcr by the bishops and clergy of 
the province; on Saturday, 2 June, he was 
ordained priest in Canterbury Cathedral by 
Bishop VValter of llochester, and next day 
lie was consecrated by the bishop of AVin- 
clioster [see Henry of Blois]. At the 
king’s request the pope allowed him to send 
for his pallium instead of fetching it in per- 
son; he received it on 10 Aug. Henry had 
also procured a dispensation for him to re- 
tain the seals, but be refused to do so. He 
kept, however,* the archdeaconry of Canter- 
bury till he was forced by the king to resign 
it in January 1163. Possibly his motive 
may haye been to effect in the archidiaccnal 
administration some reforms which Theo- 
bald had desired, but bad been unable to 
accomplish in the absence of the archdeacon, 
Thomas himself (^Materials^ v. 9, 10). 

The life of the deacon-chancellor, how- 
I'ever unclerical, had always been Loth pious 
and pure ; and he was no sooner consecrated 
than he became one of the most zealously 
devout and studious, as well as industrious, 
of prelat(js. He seems to liave taken St, 
Anselm [q. v. ] for his model ; and he made 
an unsuccessful request for Anselm’s canoni- 
sation to Alexander III at the council of 
Tours, Alay 1163. At a council at Wood- 
stock on 23 July he oi)X)osed a jn’qject 
mooted by the king for transferring from 
the 8lieriffs’'x)Ockets to the royal treasury a 
certain ‘ aid ’ which those officers customarily 
received from their re3])iiCtivo shires as a 
reward for their administrative work. Tho 
primate’s opposition was based on two 
grounds: (1) tho sheriffs had a claim to the 
money hy long prescription, and as earning 
it by tlieir services to the people of the 
shire; (2) the enrolment of these sums 
among the king’s dues would create a 
written record which would make tlieir pay- 
ment to him binding on all generations to 
come, whereas the existing arrangement was 
merely one of custom, between people and 
I sheriffs, with which neither the king nor the 
law had anything to do. Thomas thus appears 
to have stood forth as the champion of jus- 
tice, first in behalf of the sherifts, and secondly 
in behalf of the whole English people. 
If the case was really as it is rejiresented by 
contemporary writers, Thomas was right; 
but the matter is obscure, and all that can 
be said of it with certainty is that in ‘ the 
first case of any opposition to the king’s will 
in the matter of taxation which is recorded 
in our national history,’ the opposition 'iraa 
made, and apparently with entire success^ 
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by Thomas Becket {MateridUif i, 12, ii. 878- 
374, iV. 2^4 ; Gaknxer, p. 30; Eobbrtsoj^, 
pp. 328-9; Morris, 2nd ed. pp. n2-13; 
Stubbs, i. 462-3 ; Round, Feudal England^ 
pp. 800-1. The version of Thomas Saga 
and its editor, i. 139-41, ii. pref, pp. cvii- 
viii, is at variance with all extant contem- 
porary authorities). 

Henry’s irritation was increased by the 
archbishop’s efforts to reclaim all alienated 
property of his see, even from the crown 
itself; by his prohibition of an uncanonical 
marriagfe which the king’s brother, William 
of Anjou, desired to contract with the 
widowed Countess of Waronne; by his ex- 
communication of a tenant-in-chief of the 
crown, without the previous notice to the 
king which was usual in such cases; and, 
above all, by his successful opposition to 
the endeavours made by the king or his 
justiciars, in several cases during the sum- 
mer of 1163, to assert the royal jurisdiction 
over criminous clerks. At last Ilenry called 
upon the bishops in a body at Westminster, 
on 1 Oct., t^o confirm ‘ liis grandfather’s 
customs,’ particularly two which he specified, 
ns to the respective shares to be taken by 
church and state in dealing with criminous 
clerks. All the bishops answt^red that they 
would agree to the customs only * saving our 
order,’ and the primate absolutely refused to 
sanction the two which Henry had specially 
mentioned. From this determination Thomas 
was not to be moved either by the king’s 
wrath, wdilch the latter showed by depriving 
him first of some castles which he had held 
as chancellor and still retained, and next of 
the charge of the boy Henry, or by his per- 
suasions at a ])ersonal interview near North- 
ampton. In December, however, the arch- 
bishop’s resistance was overcome by three 
persons who x>rofessed to have been sent for 
that purpose by the pope ; Alexander, ac- 
cording to their story, having been assured 
by Henry that the question at hsue was 
merely one of words. On this Thomas gave 
to the king in private a verbal promise to 
obey his customs * loyally and in good faith.’ 
But when he was required to repeat tliis 
promise publicly, before a council summoned 
to meet for that intent at Clarendon on 
13 Jan. 1164, he saw that he had been de- 
ceived, and it was only after three clays’ 
resistance that he submitted, saying, if we 
may believe Gilbert Fpliot [q. v.l ‘ It is my 
lord’s will^ that I forswear myself ; I must 
incur the risk of peijury now, and do penance 
afterwards as best 1 can.’ By ‘ my lord' he 
probably meant the pope, at whose supposed 
jbommand he was giving a promise which he 
felt he would be obliged to break. Henry 


now ordered the ^customs* to be drawn up 
in w;riting. Sixteen 'constitutions/ callea 
the constitutions of Clarendon, were ac- 
cordingly produced. Thomas declared them 
all contrary to the canon law, and refused 
to seal them. Some unsuccessful negotia- 
tions followed, and twice he attempted to 
leave England secretly. 

Thomas was next summoned to appear 
before the king’s court on 14 Sept., to answer 
a claim of John the Marshal [see Marshal, 
John, d. 1164?] touching a manor of the 
metropolitan see. He excused himself on 
the plea of sickness, and further urged that 
the suit ought to be decided in his own 
court, whence John had procured its removal 
by perjury. Henry rejected both picas, and 
ordered the suit to be tried before a great 
council at Northampton on Tuesday, 6 Oct. 
Nothing was actually done till tlie 8th ; then 
the council was made to give judgment, not 
on John’s claim, but upon Thomas’s alleged 
contempt of court in failing to appear on 
14 Sept. The usual sentence for contempt 
was forfeiture of movables ad misencordiain^ 
commuted for a sum wliich varied in diflerent 
districts, and which in Kent was 40.?. The 
archbishop had to pay 500/. Henry next 
demandecl 300/., which he said Thomas owed 
him for arrears of the ferm of Eye. The 
authorities say ' Eye and Bcrklmmstcad ; ’ but 
the Pipe roll of Michaelmas 1163 (9 lien. II, 
p. 24) records the archbishop as 'quit’ of all 
clues from the honour of Bencharastead, both 
for that year and for all previous years. For 
Eye there are, during Becket’s tenure of 
it, no notices of any payment save one of 
150/. 3^. 7d., recorded in the same IHpe roll 
(p. 84) as having been made ' without ren- 
dering an account for it.’ Tliomas declared 
that ho had speuit far more than 300/. in re- 
pairing the Tower of London and other royal 
palaces. This was probably true ; but as he 
had no formal warrant to show for this em- 
loyment of the money, Henry could and 
id compel him to give security for its re- 
payment. Next day Henry demanded of 
him a further sum of €500/. (or, according to 
another account, ttvo sums of five hundred 
marks each), being a loan made by the king 
to the chancellor during the war of Toulouse. 
Thomas said this money had been given, not 
lent ; but again he had to find sureties for 
its repayment. He was then bidden to 
render up an account of all the revenues of 
vacant sees, abbeys, and honours which had 
X)assed through his bands as chancellor. He 
asked for a day’s delay. On the morrow Henry 
demanded, no longer a statement of accounts, 
but a definite sum, variously stated at thirty 
thousi^nd marixs, thirty thousand pounds, and 
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foit^-four thousandmarks. Thomas's protest 
aminst the injustice of this demand, his offer 
of two thousand marks as a compromise, and 
.Ms plea that at his consecration he had been 
tTeleased by the child Heniy and the jus- 
•Sltdiara, in the king's name, from all secular 
[ijbhligationa, were successively rejected. A 
i;:l?wo days' adjournment followed, owing to 
. Sunday and the illness of the primate. On 
Tuesday morning, 18 Oct,, all the bishops 
came to him, and begged him to submit him- 
self unreservedly to the king's will. Thomas 
forbade them to take part in any further 
proceedings against him, their father and 
metropolitan, and warned them that if they 
did so he appealed against them to the pope. 
After celebrating the mass of St. Stephen, 
with its significant introit, ^ Princes did sit 
and spealt against me,’ he rode to the castle 
and, followed only by two clerks, entered 
the council-hall, cross in hand. It was usual 
for the archbishop’s cross to be borne before 
him by an attendant, and in thus holding it 
in his own hands Thomas was thought to 
be lifting up the symbol of liis spiritual 
authority in declared rivalry with the tem- 
poral authority of the king. When Henry, 
who was in another room, heard of these 
proceedings, he sent down a message to the 
primate, bidding him withdraw his threat of 
appeal against the bishops, and submit to 
the councirs judgment as to the chancery 
accounts. On Thomas’s refusal the whole 
council, now gathered in the king’s chamber, 
was bidden to pass sentence on him as a 
traitor; but the bishops obtained leave to 
appeal to Home against him instead. The 
justiciar was sent down to deliver the sen- 
tence of the lay barons. Thomas checked 
. him at the outset by appealing to the pope, 
and with uplifted cross made his way through 
the mob of angry courtiers, sqmo of whose 
insults he did not scruple to return, out of 
the castle. As Henry refused to answer till 
the morrow his request for a safe-conduct 
out of England, he fled secretly in the night. 
On 2 Nov, Thomas sailed in disguise 
from Sandwich ; next morning he landed in 
Flanders ; a fortnight later ho was welcomed 
at Soissons by Louis of France ; and a week 
later still he laid at the feet of Alexander III, 
at Sens, first the constitutions of Clarendon, 
on which ho besought the pope’s judgment, 
and next his own pontifical ring, in token 
^ bis desire to relinquish an office into which 
hfe lyid been intruded by the royal power, 
and’" in which he considered himself to have 
failed. Alexander pronounced six of the 
constitutions individually * tolerable,’ but 
condemned them as a whole, and he bade 
the archb^hop take back his ring and his 


office. On 30 Nov. Thomas went to live in 
the Cistercian abbey of Pontigny (Burgundy). 
At Christmas Henry confiscated the pro]^erty 
of his see, and banished all bis relatives, 
friends, and servants. The pope himself, an 
exile, driven from Borne by the ahti-^pb 
who wad backed by tlie emperor, fear^Jl|fi$ 
any strong mieasu^ mig ^ ' - ^ ^ 

lish king ;mto jdinin^ tbU schismatic 
xerefore'iaot till the spring 
that he gava Thomas leave to take agai^Wv 
Henry whatever steps he might chooser 
Thomas wrote to Henry two letters of re- 
monstrance which were not answered. His 
then, in a third letter, threatened him with 
excommunication, and prepared, by spending 
three nights (31 May to 2 June) in vij^' 
before three famous shrines at Soissons^ to 
fulfil his threat on Whit-Sunday, 12 June, 
at V^zelay; but hearing that Henry was 
dangerously ill, he contented himself with 
publicly repeating his threat, anathematising 
the royal customs, and excommunicating 
seven of Henry’s counsellors. Henry’s an- 
nouncement in September of his resolve to* 
expel all Cistercians from his dominions if 
the order continued to shelter Thomas com- 
pelled the latter to remove (November) 
from Fontigny to Ste. Colombe at Sens, a 
Benedictine abbey under the special pro- 
tection of the French king. Henry himself 
now asked the nope to send legates to settle 
the dispute. This Alexander could not do> 
'without overriding a commission as legate 
for England which he had given to Thomas 
at Easter (24 April 1166). Ilis envoys were 
therefore empowered merely to act as arbi- 
trators ; and neither party in the case would 
submit to their arbitration. Negotiations 
dragged on till 6 Jan. 1169, when Thomas 
suddenly presented himself before the two 
kings in conference at Montmirail, and, fall- 
ing at Henry’s feet, ofiered to ho reconciled 
to him at his discretion ; but he added, 

* saving God’s honour and my order,’ i.e. he 
refused to pledge himself to acceptance .of 
the customs, and Henry on thivS drove him 
angrily away, lie excommunicated two of . 
his disobedient suffragans and eight usurpers 
of church property on Palm Sunday, 13 April, 
at Clairvaux, and six’ other persons on 
Ascension day, 29 May. He also proclaimed, 
that if llenry did not amend before 2 Feb. 
1170, England should then be placed under 
interdict. ^ ; 

At last a project was devised for effecting 
a personal reconciliation between Thomas , 
and Henry without any mention ■ of the 
customs. Thomas, somewhat unwillingly, 
yielded to this scheme for the sake of get- 
ting back to England. Henry’s object in' 
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entertaining it seeins to have, been merely to 
gain time. On 18 Nov. 1169, at Montmartre, 
he received a petition from Thomas, request- 
ing' that the archbishop himself and his ad- 
h<S)rehts '.might bov reinstated in the king’s 
- fayotif and in the en^yment of their rights 
tfieir property. To this petitipn he gave 
Thomas ana the vainly 
confirming it by gmng;to the 
i" ]ik^hb^dp the kiss of peace, and early m 1170 
^ they learned that he was planning to have 
' his- eldest son crowned by the archbishop of 
York, Thomas’s old rival, Koger of Pont 
I’Etlque. This was a clear proof that Henry 
hayl no .real intention of letting the arch- 
bithpp of Canterbury return home, and also 
a flagmnt insult both to him and to his see, 
to^which alone, save in case of absolute ne- 
cessity, the right of crowning a king of 
England was held to appertain. The corona- 
tion was performed by Roger on 14 June, 
althoug* ^ 

and Alexander had reached him on the pre- 
vious day. Honry, however, seems to have 
felt that he had gone too far, for he hurried 
back to France, and met Thomas at Fr6teval 
* on 22 July. *Not a word passed between 
them about the customs ; the king promised 
complete restitution to the archbishop and 
his friends, and, after a long argument, de- 
clared himself willing ^ to be guided by the 
archbishop’s counsel’ as to the amends due 
to the see of Canterbury for the violation of 
its rights in the matter of the coronation. 
The plea which he put forth in liis own 
behalf on this last point was certainly irrele- 
vant ; it consisted in his possession of a papal 
brief authorising him, indeed, to have his 
son crowned by any bishop whom he might 
choose, but only during the vacancy of Can- 
terbury, the brief having been granted for 
that special purpose in 1101-2, during the 
interval between Theobald’s death and Tho- 
mas’s appointment. Still worse than the 
king’s offence was that of Roger of York, 
who had crowned the boy in tlio teeth of a 
direct prohibition from the pope as well as 
from the primate of all England. The pope’s 
wrath was increased by a report that a 
very offensive change had been made in the 
coronation oath. On 16 Sept, he therefore 
suspended, and censured in the severest terms 
Roger himself and all the bishops 'who had 
assisted him in the ceremony. These letters 
' of suspension were sent to Thomas for trans- 
mission. to England. Thomas, however, 
having Ijsamed that the report as to the oath 
was ^Ise, thought them too severe, and asked 
..Alexander to soften their terms. M ean while 
. t#o toore meetings took place between the 
.. A^hbishop and the king,. Henry proposed 


that they should go to England together, 
and there exchange the kiss of peace ; but 
when the appointed time came for their 
voyage he sent word that he was unavoid- 
ably detained, and requested Thomas to go 
unaer the escort of John of Oxford [q. v.l 
who had been one of his most active ana 
unscrupuloue opponents. 

Exasperated by these delays end shifts,) 
and still more by tidings of a plot which) 
was hatching between Roger of York, thofi 
bishops of London and Salisbury, and the-^ 
sheriff of Kent, to intercept him on his land- 
ing, and seize any papal letters that he might\ 
bring with him, Thomas, on 2ft Nov., sent 
over to England the pope’s letters of 1 6 Sept., 
and they were delivered next day to Roger 
and the two bishops who were at Canterbury 
with him. On that day, 30 Nov,, Thomas 
sailed from Wissant ; on 1 Dec. he landed 
at Sandwich, and proceeded, amid much 
popular rejoicing, to Canterbury. Here he 
was met by a demand from some of the king’s 
officers for the immediate and unconditional 
absolution of the suspended bishops. Thomas, 
expecting that by the amended papal letters, 
which he knew to be on the way, he would 
be empowered to deal at his own discretion 
with all except York, offered to absolve Lon- 
don and Salisbury if they would in his 
presence swear to obey the pope’s orders. 
They refused, and, with Roger, went over 
sea to complain to the king. 

Thomas set out for the court of the younger 
Henry at Woodstock or Chester, but was 
stopped in London by an order, in the boy’s 
name, to ‘ go and perform his sacred ministry 
at Canterbury.’ Ho went hack to find the 
long-promised restoration of his property ap- 
parently as far off as ever, and the l)e Broc 
family, one of whom had had the custody and 
the enjoyment of the archiepiscopal estates 
for many years past, occupying his castle of 
Saltwood,and turning it into a den of thieves. 
On Christmas day he again publicly excom- 
municated these robbers. In the afternoon 
of Tuesday, 29 Dec., he was visited by four 
knights, Hugh de Morvillc {d, 1204) [q. v.], 
William de Tracy [q. v.^ Reginald Fitzurse 
[q. V.], and Richard le Breton, who, in the 
name of the elder king, from whose court 
they had come, again bade him absolve the 
bishops. He repeated his former answer to 
this demand, saying he could not go beyond 
the pope’s instructions. A violent alterca- 
tion ended in the withdrawal of the knights, 
to return at the head of an armed force^sup- 
plied by the De Brocs.^ The archbishop’s 
attendants dragged him into the church, and 
then, all save %ree, bid themselves in its ^ 
furthest and darkest recesses, as they beard 
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ei^ed inen ajtproaching the door which led 
from the cloister into the north transept, 
and which Thomas forbade them to fasten* 
* God’s house must be closed against no man,’ 
he said. He was going up the steps into 
the choir wlien the four Knights, with a 
clerk named Hugh of llorsea, burst into the 
transept. To the cry ^ Where is the traitor, 
Thomas Becket?’ he returned no answer; 
but at the question, ^ Where is the archbishop ? ’ 
he stepped down again into the transept, 
saying, ‘Here I am, not traitor, but arch- 
bishop and priest of God; what seek ye?’ 
‘Your death — hence, traitor!’ ‘I am no 
traitor, and I will not stir hence. Wretch !’ 
(this to Fitzurse, who had struck off the 
archbishop’s cap with his sword) ‘ Slay me 
lu're if you will, but if you touch any of my 
people you are accursed.’ They again bade 
liim absolve the bishops; he returned the 
same answer as before. They tried to drag 
him out of the church ; but he and Edward 
Grim [q. v.], now his sole remaining com- 
panion, were more than a match f<n’ the five, 
hampered though Grim was by the fact that 
lie ‘bore the cross’ {Thomm Saga, i. 511). 
Ill the struggl(>i fierce words broke from tlie 
archbishop; but when his assailants drew 
their swords to slay him where lie stood, lie 
covered liis eyes with his hands, saying, ‘ To 
God and the blessed Mary, to the patron 
saints of this church, and to &;t. Denys, I 
commend myself and the church’s cause,’ 
and with bowed head >awaiied their blows. 
The first blow made a gash in the crown of 
his head, and then fell sideways on his left 
shoulder, bt)ing interc€iptcd by the uplifted 
arm of Grim. Probably this wound com- 
pelled Grim to relinquish the archbishop’s 
cross, for it is expressly stated in a con- 
temporary letter that Thomas himself had 
the cross in his hands when he was smitten 
to death (Materials, vii. 431). Hti received 
another blow on the head, with the words, 
‘ Lord, into ihy hands I commend my spirit 
at a third he fell on his knees, and then, 
turning towards the altar of St. Ihmedict 
on his right hand, and murmuring ‘ For the 
name of Jesus and for the defence of the 
church I am ready to embrace death,’ dropped 
face downwards at full length on the floor. 
One more sword-stroke completed the seve- 
rance of the tonsured crown from the skull. 
‘ Let us begone,’ cried Hugh of Horsea, 
scattering the brains on the pavement ; ‘ this 
man will rise up no more.’ 

The corpse was buried next day in the 
crypt without any religious service, as none 
could be held in the desecrated church till 
it was formally reconciled. But tho grave 
immediately became a place of pilgrimage 


and a acene of visions and miracles, and 
vox populi clamoured for the canonisation 
which was pronounced by the pope on 21 Feb. 
1173. On 12 July 1174 the king did pupo 
penance at the martyr’s tomb. In that year 
the choir of Canterbur^r Cathedral was burnt 
down. When its rebuilding was completed 
the body of St. Thomas was translated, on 
7 July 1220, to a shrine in the Trinity chapel, 
behind the high altar. Thenceforth the 
‘Canterbury pilgrimage^ became the most 
popular in Christendom ; jewels and treasures 
were lieaped on the shrine, till in September 
1538 (Stctwb, 'Annals ad ann.) it was de- 
stroyed (as were, in the same year, all the 
shrines in England save one) by order of 
Thomas Cromwell (1485- P-1540) [q, v.], act- 
ing as vicar-general for Henry VIII. It was 
afterwards reported that Henry had, on 
24 April 1536, caused the martyr to be sum- 
moned to take his trial for high, treason, and 
that on 11 .June 15.38 the trial had been held, 
the accused condemned as contumacious, and 
his body ordered to be disinterred and burnt 
(Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 835-(), 841 ; Letters * 
and Pajicrs of Henry VIII, xiii. pt. ii. p, 
49); but the tale is of doubtful authenticity. " 
Whetlior the cont(3rits of the shrine were 
really burnt has been much qiiestioned, and 
in January 1888 they were for a moment 
thought to have been discovered buried in 
the crypt. Further investigation, however, 
showed that-the bones then found could not be 
those of St. Thomas, and that the evidence 
fpr the biirniVig of the latter far outweighs 
that which lias been adduced for their burial. 

On 16 iS'ov. 1538 Henry issued a pro- 
clamation declaring that the death of Thomas 
was ‘ untruly called martyrdom ; ’ that be 
iiad been canonised by ‘ the bishop of Home ’ 
merely ‘ because he had been a champion, to 
maintain liis usurped authority, and a bearer 
of tho iniquity of the clergy; * and that ‘ there 
appearetli nothing in his life and exterior 
conversation whereby he should be called a 
saint, but rather esteemed to have been a 
rebel and traitor to his prince ; ’ wherefore 
he was in future to be called no more St. 
Thomas of Canterbury,^ but Bishop Becket 
all images and pictures of him were to be 
‘ put down,’ and all mention of him in calendar 
and service book to be erased (Bujinet, Hist, 
llcformatimi, Mecords, pt. iii. bk. lii. No. 62). 
In consequence of this, medisoval representa- 
tions and direct memorials of the most famous ^ 
of English saints are extremely rare in his 
own land. Our one contemporarjr portrait 
of him is the figure on his arcbiepiscopal 
seal ; it agrees with tlie descriptions given ^ 
by his biographers of his tall slender fpnmv 
dignified bearing, and handsome features, ^ 
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once ^ttoi^py marked and refined* A mosaic 
IntKe eathedral of Monreale (Sicily), tkough 
obviously conventional in general treatment, 
itoay.iVery likely be correct in its colouring 
of dark *grey eyes, dark brown beard, and 
eomewhat lighter (possibly grizzled) hair, for 
it is yart of a series of decorations completed 
within twenty years of Thomas’s death, under 
the superintendence of King William the 
Good, whose queen, married in 1177, was a 
daughter of Henry II. A sculptured repre- 
sentation of the martyrdom, oveir the south 
door of Bayeux Cathedral, dates from the 
same period. 

Jix Kngland the surviving memorials of 
the martyr are mostly, from the nature of 
the case, only recognisable as such when 
their history is known. One of the most 
interesting is St. Tliomas’s Hospital in South- 
wark. The present hospital is historically 
identical with one established by the citizens 
of London in 15o2, in the place of an Augus- 
tinian house, devoted to the like charitable 
work, wliich tliey had bought of the king on 
its dissolution*in 1538. The new foundation 
was for a time called ^the king’s hospital 
but it soon resumed a part, at least, of the 
title of its Augustinian predecessor^ which 
had been founded on the same site in 1228, 
imderthein vocation of S. Thomas the Martyr, 
and whoso first beginnings twenty-one years 
earlier still, on another site, may possibly 
have been connected with a yet older ^ Xeno^ 
doc/num* begun, ‘ in honour of God and the 
blessed martyr Thomas, at Southwark in 
London,’ within seventeen years of his dtmth 
(Tanjsjjr, Nof, Mon,^ Surrey, xx. 2 ; Anv, 
Morjtdst, iii. 45 J, 457; Materials, Vii, 579- 
580). Anotlier hospital, established by 
Thomas’s own sister on the site of the 
Beckets’ old home in Cheapside, and served 
by canons who were also knights, of the 
order of St. Thomas of Acre, was purchased, 
on its dissolution in 1688, by the Mercers’ 
Ooinpany, and the birthplace of the saint is 
now marked by their hall and chapel {Monast. 
AngL vi. pt. ii. pp. 646-7 ; Watney, St . 
Thomas of Aeon, pp. 118-40). Many of our 
older churches now nominally dedicated to 
St. Thomas the Apostle are in reality dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas of Canterbury, the title 
of the patron saint having been merely 
changed to evade Henry VIII’s proclamation. 
One indirect commemoration of St. Thomas, 
which did not fall within the terms of the 

S reclamation, still holds its place in tliecalen- 
ar and services of the English as well as 
of the Homan church. In Ids time, and for 
a century and a half after him, the festival 
of the Holy Trinity was kept on different days 
in different parts of Christendom. Thomas, 


imtnediatelv after hie eotiseeraiibn, orderedl 
thatit should thenceforth be kept in England 
on that day, the first Sunday after Pentecost, 
and in 1333 this English usage was adopted 
throughout the whole western church by 
order of Pope John XXII, 

One of the most singular features in what 
may be called the posthumous history of 
Thomas Becket is the interest which he in- 
^ired at the farthest end of Christendom. 
The contemporary historian of the Latin 
kingdom of ‘ Jerusalem, William of Tyre, 
breaks the thread of his narrative of the wars 
of King Amalric and Saladin to wind up the 
story of the year 1170 with a short account of 
the new English martyr ( W. T yr. 1. xx. c. 21). 
The order of knights of St. Thomas (see above) 
sprang up in Palestine very soon after the 
martyr’s death. Possibly it may liave ori- 
j ginated in the penance imposed on his mur- 
derers, of serving for fourteen years under 
the Templars in Holy Land ; possibly in that 
imposed on Henry II, of maintaining, in 
defence of the same land, five himclred knights 
for a year at his own expense. The later 
tradition which asciibed its foundation to 
Hichard I (Stubrs, ])ref. to Itin. Ricardi, 
vol. i. pp. cxii-'xiii) seems to have grown up 
out of the fact that Hubert Walter v.] 
‘ constituted the order of canons’ (or knights, 
for they were both) ‘ at St. Thomas the 
Martyr in Aeon’ (A^m. Monasf. iii. 126), 
i.e. established them in achapel which Itichard 
had 'ordered to be built’ there in 1 192 (Matt. 
Paris, Hist, AngL ii. 38), and which itself 
seems to have been merely an enlargement 
or restoration of one founded two years 
earlier, under the same invocation, by Wil- 
liam, a chaplain of Halph de Diceto [q. v.] 
(R. lliCETO, i. 80-1). It is further possible 
that the origin of this order may have been 
in some way connected with that of the 
famous legend wliich represents the mother 
of Thomas as a Saracen emir’s daughter, con- 
verted to Christianity by love of Gilbert 
Becket, who, when a pilgrim in Holy Land, 
had become her father’s captivis and whom, 
on his escape, she followed across land and 
sea till she found him in London and became 
his wife, Tliis tale in Latin, followed by the 
heading and first sentence of the same story 
in Frencli, occurs among the miscellaneous 
contents of Harlcian MS. 978 (fols. 114 
110). The portion of the manuscript in which 
these two items are included dates from 1264 
to 1270 (Kingsfoud, Song of Lewes, introd. 
pp, xi, xvi-xvii) ; and the words with which 
the story opens in the Latin version — ‘Nunc 
autem ut paulo altiUs sermoncm historic 
repetamus ’ — as they refer to nothing in the 
preceding pages, indicate that this was not 
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its first appearance in writing, but that it 
was an extract copied out of some previously 
existing work. Such a legend is perhaps more 
likely to have been invented in Palestine than 
in Europe. Its invention at a date so near 
the lifetime of its subject, and its un* 
questioned acceptance during more than five 
hundred years, are curious tokens of the extent 
to wliich the imaginations of men, alike in 
east and west, were fired by the character and 
career of Thomas of London. 

[The primary Latin authorities for the life 
of Thomas are the biographies by William of 
Canterbury, John of Salisbury, Alan of Tewkes- 
bury, Edward Grim, William FitzStophen, Her- 
bert of Boshain, and two anonymous writers, 
(one of whom was formerly, but without suffi- 
cient evidence, called Roger of Pontigny, while 
the other was styled Anonymus lAmbethensis), 
several shorter pieces of various kinds, and a 
vast collection of letters ; all these have been 
published, and the letters arrnnged in chrono- 
logical order, by the Rev. J. C. Robertson and 
Dr. J. B. Sheppard, in seven vohimcs of Ma- 
terials for the nistory of Archbishop Becket 
(Rolls Ser.), which have entirely superseded the 
edition of Br. J. A. Giles (S. Thomas Cantua- 
riensis, 8 vols, 1845). The Vie de 8t. Thomas, 
in French verse, by Gamier do Pont Sainto- 
Maxence (cd, C. Ilippeau), is also contemporary. 
The Icelandic Thomas Saga Erkibyskups is a 
fourteenth-century compilation based on earlier 
materials, especially on two twclfth-centurylives, 

, now lost, by Benedict of Peterborough and 
Robert of Crick lade, pn the authors, dates of 
composition, and value of all these, see the pre- 
faces of Canon Robertson to his Materials, vols. 
i-iv., that of Mr. E. Magnusson to his edition of 
Thomas Saga (Rolls Ser.), vOl. ii., and Mr. Rad- 
ford’s appendix to his Thomas of London (see 
below). Gervase of Canterbury and Ralph do 
Diceto (Rolls Scr.) were also contemporaries, 
and supply a few details and dates. The later 
literature of the siihjeot is overwhelming in 
quantity, but most of it is of little historical 
worth. A composite biography of St. Thomas, 
made up of extracts from four of the earlier 
lives, was put together in 1198-9. This was 
edited by Christian Wolf (Lupus), printed at 
Brussels in 1682, find reprinted in Robertson’s 
Materials, vol. iv. It is usually called the 
Second. Quadrilogus, The First Quadrilogus — 
so called because first printed — seems to have 
been compiled in the thirteenth century, and 
w^as printed in Paris in 1495. From this Dr. 
Giles reprinted in his secotid volume the legend 
of Thdmas’s ‘ Saracen * mother. This legend 
occurs, in almost exactly the same words, in 
some late manuscripts of the life by Grim (from 
one of which it is printed in Robertson’s Mate- 
rials, vol. ii.), in the chronicle known as John 
Brorapton’s (Twyaden’s Decern Scriptores, cola. 
1062-5), and in Harloian MS. 978, of which Mr. 
C. L. Xtngsford has given a full account in the 


introduction to his edition of the Song of Lewes 
(Clarendon Press Sor. 1890). The modern works 
dealing with Thomas’s life as a whole are 
F. J. Buss’s Der heilige Thomas, 1856 ; J. Mor- 
ris’s Life and Martyrdom of St. Thomas Becket, 
1869; 2nd edit., much enlarged, 1885; J. C. 
Robertson’s Becket, a Biography, 1859 ; Hook’s 
Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. ii. 1862 ; R. A. 
Thompson's Thomas Becket, Martyr Patriot, 
1889. Of these Canon Morris’s book, in its 
lafer form, is by far the best. The history of 
Thomas of London before his Consecration has 
been worked out by the Rev. L. B, Radford (Cam- 
bridge Historical Essays, No, vib, Prince Con- 
sort Dissertation, 1894). The fourth volume of 
R. H. Fronde’s 'Remains, 1839, contains u His- 
tory of the Contest between Thomas Becket and 
Henry II, carefully compiled from such mate- 
rials as were then accessible, i.e. the Quadri- 
logus and a comparatively small collection of 
letters, of which Froude was the first to attempt 
a chronological arrangement and a systematic 
use. Thomas’s last days, death, and posthumous 
history are dealt with in Dean Stanley’s Memo- 
rials of Canterbury Cathedral. There is an 
essay on St. Thomas of Canterbury and his 
Biographers in Freeman’s Historical Essays,* 
1st ser. Freeman's articles on the Life and 
Times of Thomas Becket, in tlie Contemporary 
Review, 1878, were called forth by those pub- 
lished under the same title by J. A. Froude 
in the Nineteenth Century, 1877» These latter 
were reprinted, with modifications, in Fronde’s 
Short Studies, vol. iv. On the constitutional and 
legal aspects of the strife between Thomas and 
Henry, see Stubbs’s Constitutional Hist. vol. i., 
Pollock and> Maitland’s Hist, of English Law, 
i. 430-40, and Professor Maitland's article on 
Henry II and the Criminous Clerks, in English 
Historical. Review, April 1892. The contro- 
versy as to the fate of the relics is summed up 
in Canon Morris’s pamphlet on the Relics of 
St. Thomas (Canterbury, 1888). • An article 
by Mr, F. J. Baigent, in the Journal of the 
Arclv.eological Association, vol. x. (1855), on 
the Martyrdom of St. Thomas, &c., contains de- 
scriptions of some of the few remaining English 
mediaeval pictures of the saint, with reproduc- 
tions of two of them, and of his arch i episcopal 
seal, the latter from an engraving in J. G. 
Nichols's Pilgrimages of Erasmus. Other pie- 
txires (thirteenth century) of Thomas are repro- 
duced in Archaeologia, vol. xxiii., in the Rev. 
W. H. Hutton’s St. Thomas of Canterbury (Eng- 
lish Hist, from Contemporary Writers, 1889), 
and in Green’s Short History, illustrated edition, 
vol. i. The best, as well as the earliest, extant 
English representation of the martyrdom is an 
illumination in fob 32 of Harleian MS. 6102 
(British Museum), a Psalter written in Nor- 
mandy and illustmtcd by an English hand early 
in the thirteenth century. The Monroal'e mosaic 
is reproduced in Gravina’s II Duomo di Mpn- 
reale (Palermo, 1859), pi. 14 D. St. Thomas of 
Canterbury is the subject of a dramatic po^ra 
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by Aubrey de Vere, and of a drama (‘ Becket*) 
by Tennyson. The writer of this article is in- 
debted to Mr. T. A. Archer for some valuable 
suggestions.] K. N. 

THOMAS, Jcuown as Thomas Brown 
(^• *1170), officer of the exchequer, was an 
Englishman by birth, who, like others of his 
countrymen, took service under the Norman 
kings of Sicily. He is j)robably the ‘ magister 
Thomas capellanus regis ' whose name occurs 
in Sicilian charters dated 25 Aug. and 
24 Nov. 1137. Kichard FitzNigel, in the 
* Dialogus do Scaccario,^ says tliat Thomas 
had held a high place in the councils of the 
king of Sicily, until a king arose who knew 
.him not, when, in response to repeated 
invitations from Henry II, he returned 
to England, Thomas Brown is mentioned 
as ‘ Magister Thomas,’ and styled ‘ familiaris 
regis’ in a number of charters of King 
Boger. In a Greek charter his name appears 
as ^ Qmfxa Tov Bpovvov.^ He returned to 
England after 1154, but before 1159 (Pipe 
liollj 5 Henry .11, p. 49). lie held an im- 
portant place in the English exchequer, and, 
owing to the confidence in his loyalty and 
discretion, kept a special roll in which wore 
recorded the king’s doings. He was almoner 
to Henry II in 1166, and still held that post 
in 1174 {ib. 12 Henry II, j). 8.S, and 20 
Henry II, p. 181). His nephew, llalph,had 
a pension of 5/. from the king in 1159 (^A 
6 Ilenry II, p. 49), and Thomas himself is 
mentioned as in receipt of a pension of 36/, 
in 1168 and 1176, Madox conjectured that 
the special duties assigned to Thomas were 
. the basis of the later office of cliaiicellor of 
the exchequer. 

[Dialogus de Scaccario, np, Stubbs’s Select 
' Charters, pp. 178, 189-90; Documonti per ser- 
vire alia storia di Sicilia, 1st sor. vol, i, fasc. i. 
pp, 12-13 (Soc. Siciliana per la Storia patria) ; 
Pirri’s Sicilia Sacra ap. Graevius’ ThesJiurus 
Antiq. et Hist. Siciliee, li. Eccl. Moss. Not, ii. 
i. 282 ; Pipe Kolls, 5 to 20 Henry II (Pipe Boll 
Society); Madoxs Hist. Exchequer, ii. 376; 
Beale Academia dei Lincei, 3rcl ser. pt. ii. 
pp. 411-17, Borne, 1877-8 ; Freeman’s His- 
torical Essays, 3rd ser, pp. 471-2; Stubbs’s 
Lectures on Mediaeval and Modern History, 
133-4.] C. L. K. 

THOMAS, called of Beverley (A. 1174), 
hagiographer, probably born at Beverley, 
became a monk in the Cistercian abbey of 
Fresmont in Picardy. He wrote in prose and 
verse an extant life of St. Margaret of Jeru- 
ealein, his sister. A large portion of this work 
^ la printed from a copy of a Clairvaux manu- 
script by Manriquez in his ^ Annales Cis-* 
tercienses’ under 1174 and following years. 


[Manriqu6z*s Annales Oistercienses, ad an. 
1174-92; IteyBev^a Hist, Poet, et Poem. med. 
8Bvi, pp. 435-6; Carolus de Visch’s Biblioth. 
Script. Ord. Cist. pp. 311 seq., od. Colon, 1666 ; 
Henriquez’s Pheenix Keviviscens, pp. l68 eeq. ; 
Wright’s Biogr. Brit. Lit. ii. 313-14.] 

A. M. C-K. 

THOMAS OF Ely (/. 1175), historian, 
was a monk of Ely, Ilia principal work 
was a history of Ely in three books. The 
first book carries the history to the time of 
King Edgar, and the remaining two down 
to 1170. The first book has been printed 
three times (Mabtllon, Acta SS. ii. 738; 
Bollandtsts’ Acta SS. Jun. iv. 493; D. J. 
Stewart, Liber Elienaia). The second book 
is printed in a shortened form by the Bol- 
landists from a Douay manuscript (Jun. iv. 
523-88), and by D. J. Stewart from an Ely 
manuscript with variants from the Trinity 
College, Cambridge, MSS. O. 2. 1, and O. 3. 
41. Stewart erroneously printed as part of 
book ii. a prologue with the title * Libellus 
quorundam insignium operum B. ^^Idelwoldi 
Episcopi.’ This ‘ libellus,’ with what follows 
in O. 2. 41, and Vesp, A. xix. (printed by 
Gale, Hist. Brit. i. 403), appears to be the 
work of an unknown monk, writing at the 
order of Ilervey [q. v.], bishop of Ely, whose 
work formed the basis of Thomas’s book ii, 
Thomas used also the work of a monk 
Hichard, then dead, for his account of Ilcre^ 
ward. This Hicliard must be distinguished 
from Hichard (d. 1194.1^) [q. v.j, prior of 
Ely, whose work formed the basis of Tho- 
mas’s book iii. The third hook has been 
printed by Wharton {Anglia Sacra^ i. 678) 
from late versions. An earlier and longer 
form, enlarged with many additional char- 
ters and miracles, is in the Trinity MS. 0, 2. 
1 if. 107-76. In this manuscript, as in 
Vesp. A. xix, the history of the bishops ends 
with the death of Nigel [q. v.], 1169. In 
0. 2. 1, an account of the death of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury follows. Thomas appears 
(ch. xevi. cf. O. 2. 1) to have taken up the 
work left unfinished by Hichard when ho 
went to Rome (1161), and he refers to 
Hichard as ‘ dominus prior et monachus.’ 

Thomas also wrote an account of the second 
translation of St. Etheldreda in six chapters, 
which is interpolated between books i. and 
ii. of the history of Ely in Domitian A. xv. 
This appears ‘as chapter vi. of book ii. in 
the Douay manuscript, and parts of it occur 
in chapters cxliii-cxliv. of the longer 
book ii. (D. J. Stewart). A third work bv 
Thomas, an account of St. Etheldreda^ 
miracles, is interpolated after the account of 
her translation in Domitian A. xv., and fol- 
lows book ii. in the Douay manuscript (Acta 
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SS, BolL Jun. iv. 639-70). Tho writ er states 
that he, Thomas, was cured of a fever by 
the saint’s intervention. The miracles are 
brought down to the time of GeotiVey Itidel 
(d. 1189) [q. V.] 

[Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, pp. xxxix-xlv, 693, 
678. Wlmrton prints also, under tho title 
Thonifc IIii<turia ICIionsis, an epifomo based 
upon tho work of Thomas. Gale (Hist. Brit, ot 
Angl. vol. i.) prints as book ii. some extracts 
from the long«*r form of this book.] M. Ik 

THOMAS {JL 1:200 i^), rcnnance- writer, 
IS said by Wright to have lived in the 
reign of Hicliard I, but other authorities 
place him in the latter half of the thirteenth 
century. iS'otliing is Imown of him except 
that he produced versions of the romances 
of ‘ King Horn’ and *’ Tristan.’ Pauline 
l^iris considers it certain that he was an 
Englishman, though he lived among F rench- 
speaking people and himself wrote in French, 
imitating the style of liis contemporary 
romancist, Adenes le Eoi (IFist Litf, de 
France^ xxii. 561-68). Thomas has some- 
times been credited with the original author- 
;ship of the romance of King Horn. There 
' is, however, little doubt that in its original 
Vform — in which it is not now known to be 
extant — Horn was written in English, and 
possibly the * parchemin ' to which Thomas 
refers was written in that language. 
Thomas himself evidently expanded his 
original by inserting the long speeches of 
Kimel and ^many courtly details of feast 
and tournament’ (Wakd, Cat, JRomanceSy 
i. 464), and by incorporating many purely 
French names. Thomas’s version, in which 
Ills name frequently occurs, is extant in 
Douce MS. cxxxii. art. 1, HarleianMS. 627, 
and Cambridge Univ. MS, Ff, vi. 17. An 
analysis of the romance from the Cambridge 
manuscript was printed by Wright in the 
‘Foreign Quarterly Review,’ xvi. 133-41, 
and it was edited in 1846 for the Bannatyne 
Club by M, Francisque Michel. English ver- 
sions of the romance of * King Horn,’ ex- j 
panded perhaps from the same original that > 
Thomas followed, are extant in Cambridge 
Univ. MS. Gg. 4, xxvii. 2, in Bodleian MS. 
Laud 108, and in Harleian MS. 2263. The 
■llarleian manuscript was very inaccurately 
pi-inted by Ritson in vol. ii. of his ' Early 
English Romances,’ 1802, and has been fully 
described ill Ward’s ^Catalogiu3 of Romances,’ 
i. 464 et sqq. The Cambridge manuscript 
was edited by J. R. Lumby for the Early 
English Text Society in 1866. 

Thomas’s other work, a version of the 
romance of ‘Tristan,’ was printed byM.Fran- 
cisque Michel in 1835 from an imperfect 
manuscript belonging to Douce, which by a 


special clause in his will was not bequeatlird 
to the Bodleian Library (Mu.’irKL, pivf. 
p. Ivii). \\n<^\\t {Bioyr, I>rit, Lit, \\, 34:') 
says vaguely that a fragment of anotle r 
inaiiuseript from a jirivate collect ion had 
been ])niited but not publisht‘d. Lilvo 
Thomas's version of ‘ King Horn,' his ‘Tri - 
tau* is written in French, but in ‘ dltfereiit 
measure and style.’ 'riiomas lias her 11 
generally identified with the ‘ Tliomas v<>u 
Britanie,’ whose French lersion of ‘ Tristan ’ 
Gottfried of Strasburg (,//. 1310) profess* s 
to have translated into Gta*man. Thoma.^’s 
version, which does not a])])ear to have been of 
any great leiigtb,is said toliiive been the basis 
of most of the later ‘ Tristan ’ romances (for 
tho various English versions of ‘ Tristan,’ 
which are not certainly known to have been 
connected with Thomas's works, see AV^viU), 
Cat. Bomances, i. 356 ot sijq. and Konnrxa, 
Die nordische nnd die enfflif^rhe. Version der 
Tristan-Saye^ Ileilbronn, 2 Theile, 1878-83, 
esp. vol. i. pp. cxlii et sqq.) 

[Authorities cited ; Catalogues of the Douce, 
llarleian, and Cambridge University Libraries; 
Preface to Michel’s Tristan Romances 1835i; 
Warton’s Hist, of English Poetry, 1840, h 
112 ; Wright’s Biogr. Lit. ii. 340-4.] A. F. Pi ; yii, 

* THOMAS Wallbnsis or of 
(d, 1265), bishop of St, Davids. [See WaiU ! 

LEYS.] 

THOMAS OF Ercbldoune, or THOMAS 
THE Rhymer (/. 1220 P-1297 ?), seer and 
poet. [See Erceldoune.] 

THOMAS OF CoRBRiDGK (^d. 1304), arch- 
bishop of York, [See Corbridge.] 

THOMAS THE Enowshman (r/. 1310), 
cardinal. [See JoRZ or Joyce, Thomas.] 

THOMAS IIiBERNicus or he Hiber- 
I NiA {Jl, 1306-1316), known also as Palme- 
I RAN vs or Palmerston, theological writer^ 
j was born at Palmerstown, near Naas, in 
! Kildare (Tanner, BihL Brit.)j whence he is 
sometimes styled 'Palmeraiius.’ He studied 
at Paris, became a member of the Sorbonne, 
and took the degree of bachelor of theology 
about 1 306. He was neither a Franciscan nor 
a Dominican, but has been called both. To the 
Sorbonne he bequeathed 16/., with copies of 
his own works and many other books. His 
name is mentioned seven times in the Sor- 
bonne < Catalogue ’ of 1338, and some of his 
books are now in the Biblioth^ue Nationale. 
lie was living in 1316. He wrote ; 1. ^ Ta- 
bula originalium sive Manipulus Florum,’^ 
extracts from more than tliirty books of the 
fathers, axyanged in alphabetical order, which 
he finishedMn 1306 (Bibl. Nat, Fonds 
MS. 16583).' .The work had been begun by 
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John AValleys or Walhmsis [q. v.], and is 
somelimt's Ibinid divich'd into two parts, 

^ Flores lliblici ^ and ^ Flores Doctorum/ Tt 
was a favourite work in (he middle ages, and 
copies exist in many Fnglish, French, and 
Italian libraries. It wn a printed at Piacenza 
in 1483, and at Venice in 1492, and many 
times in the sixteenth century. 2, ‘ Trac- 
tatus do tribus pn net is diristiame religionis,' 
beginning * Incipit libt i- de regulis omnium 
Christianorum.’ In th<‘ Sorbonno MS. 594 
it is dated 131(1. Another manuscript 
(Montpatjcon, Bibli()th( ii. 1260) calls the 
author Thomas llibernicus, doctor. This 
work was print(Kl at Liiheck in 1496 (IIain, 
Bepertoriiim/\\\, 5844). 3. ^Commendatio 

theologica,' beginning ‘ Sapientia aedificavit 
sibi,’ in the Sorbonne MSS. 594 and 1010./ 
4. ‘ Tractatiis de tribiis liierarchiis taqi 
angelicisquam ecclesiast icis,’ in the Sorbonrie 
MS. 1010. 5. ^ De tribiis sensibus sacrm scr^ 
turie.’ 6. ^ In primam et secundam shn- 
tentiarura,’ beginning ^ Circa primam flis- 
tinctionem,’ a folio in the Sorbonne Library. 
Ware ascribed to him ; 7. ‘ De illusio^ibus 
ft < Ti« tentatione diaboli/ 

, *1)® romediis vitioruin/ , 

PB X270), a learned 

::f?i^anci^can, must be dlistinguiehed firom the 
subject of the preceding article. Jle went 
to Italy, and was taught by Petei‘ de Hi- 
bernia |jq. y.] ( Wadbibg, Ann. MinAv. 821). 
/Thomas was a man of profound ^mility,^ 
and rather than become a priest Ip cut off 
his left thumb. He died m 126»^70, and 
was buried in the monastery of StJ Bernard 
-in Aquila. He wrote the ^ProiAtuarium 
Morale,' which Wadding printedBtogether 
with the Concordances of St. Aphony, at 
Home in 1624. 

[Wadding’s Annales Minorum, 

Sbaralea’s Supplcmentum ad , 

Waildingo descriptos, 1806, p. 679 ; 

Echard’s Scriptores Ordinis Predi' 

744 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit, ; Ware, De' 
bus lliberniae,' i. 60 ; Delisle’s Cabine 
ii. 176.] 

THOMAS BB ZA Mobb ifl- 132i||347), 
chronicler. [See More.] 

Thomas of hatfieid {a. i 38 i)ii|hop 

of Durham. [See Hatbibld.] 

; THOMAS OP Ashbornb {f. 

/ theo^gical controversialist, was a 
Ashbotne in Derbyshire, and beca| 

, Aii^titi friar there. He went to Oxfc “ 
tob^ tlie degree of master in tbeoh^.. 

at the council of Westm^Pter, he 
•: aj^ed, against paying tribute to Wegory XI, 
^5^82, at the council of helped 


to draft the twenty-four conclusions against 
Wyclifs doctrines on the sacrament. The 
titles of a number of Iiis controversial 
writings are given by Bale, but they are not 
known to be extant . 

A contemporary Thomas AsuEBrBXB (Jl. 
1384), poet, was a scholar of Corpus Ghristi 
College, Cambridge, where liis expenses for 
one year, 11/. 4^. D/., were paid by Lord De 
La VVarr to Dr. John Kyme or Kynne, who 
Avas master from 1379 to J 389. Subsequently 
he became a Carmelite of Northampton, and 
wrote a long English theological poem for- 
merly in the Cottonian MS. Vitell. f. xiii. 1, 
which has been burnt. In Coft. App. vii. 
a version of llichardy Dolle’s * JVicke of 
Conscience ' IS ascribed in a later hand to 
Ashebiirne. It is preceded by a short alle- 
gorical EngUsh'poem, beginning 

f Lyst you] all gret and smalo 
I shall yow tell a lytell tale, 

which may be Asheburne’s work (Tanner, 
JSibL Brit , ; Sir F. Madden’s and other notes 
in Cott. App. vii. ; Cambridge Antiq, Boc. 
Co7nmunications, xxxix. 401). 

[Eulog. Historiarum, iii. 337 sq,; Shirley's 
Fascic. ZIzan. p. 286.] M. B. 

THOMAS OP NBWMABKEir(^. 1410P)^ 
arithmetician, graduated M.A.at Cambridge, 
and wrote a ^Commentiim in Computum 
Ecclesiasticum Dionysii ' (Exigui), wnich is 
in Digby MS. 81, f. 35, and in Peterhouse 
MS. 189. His ^Commentum in Carmen 
Alexandri de Villa Dei de Algorismo ' is in 
Digby MS. 81, f. 11. A copy was formerly 
at Corpus College, Cambridge (Misc. Com^^ 
munications, pti^ i. No. 3, Cambridge Antiqi 
Soc. publications, 4to ser.) The ‘ Compotus 
Manualis' in Digby MS, 81, f. 8, is perhaps 
also his, and the treatises ^ deSphsera' and 
^ de Quadrante ' in the Peterhouse manuscript 
may be by him. Bale confuses his works 
with those of Thomas Merke [q, v.], bishop 
of Carlisle. 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. ; Bale's Script. Brit, vii, 
60; Cat. of Digby Manuscripts.] M. B. 

THOMAS Netter or Waldbn (rf. 1430), 
Carmelite. [See Netter.] 

THOMAS THE Bastard {d. 1471). [Sea 
Fauconbbrg, Thomas.] 

THOMAS OP St. Gregort (1664:«1644), 
Benedictine monk. [See Hill, Thomas.] 

THOMAS AB lEUAN ap RHYS 
{d. 1617?), Welsh bard, was, according to 
the traditional account, the son of leuan ap 
Rhys Brydydd of Glamorj^an. In a stanza 
popularly attributed to him he makes the 
incredible statement that in January 1604 h^ 
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, tWa Wi^t«daaii^tW;«l!a»oi^ wbS^ 

'would plaee Ms birtiti in 1474 and his age at 
hU de^ at a hundred and forty^three years. 

As a boy he was employed at Margam Abbey, 

but became a zealous Protestant, and it 'was , ^ . 

perhaps for his faith he was imprisoned by Worshippers, 'was broughtout at theNOiwhifc, 
Sir Mathew Cradock (1468-1631) in Kenfig festival. His unfinished cantata, * The 
Castle. He lived as a small farmer at Llan- and the Skylark,' which Professor VilUers 
firvnwytl, Tythejrston, and elsewhere in Gla- Stanford completed, was given at the Bir- 


.Kraa iS(te 

scoring, was con^tsf^ ly 
dingtOQi and was prodiiced pofetTinmouMy » 
the Court Theatre, JLiverpdhl. on 16 ]^bs 189$4 
In 1881 Thomases choral ode^ 


morgansblre, and died about 161 7 . Ilia poems 
were of the ballad order. The only one 

S Tinted, that in the ‘Cambrian Quarterly 
lagaziiie* (v. 90-7), is predictive, Thomas 
having a great reputation as a prophet. It 
was perhaps Jhi§^ prophecies which won him 
the title of ‘Twin gsly^dd teg,^ i.e. Tom the 
plausible liar. - 

[All that is known of Thomas conies from two 
notices from ‘ the book of Mr. Lewis of Penlline’ 
and ‘the book of John Bradford’ (d. 1780), 
printed in the Iblo MSS. pp. 200-3. The ac- 
counts in Malkin’s South Wales (1807) and vol. 
V. (1833) of the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine 
are probably drawn from these or similar 
fiO’jrces.] .T. E. L. 

THOMAS, ARTHUR GORING (1850- 
1892), musical composer, born at liatton 
Park, Sussex, on 20 Nov. 1850, was the 
youngest son of Freeman Thomas of Ratton 
Park, by his wife Amelia, eldest daughter 
of Colonel Thomas Frederick. After being 
educated at Haileybury College, he was 
destined for the civil service, but his health 
failed. In early life lie showed musical 
proclivities ; when about ten years old his 
powder of extemporisation was remarkable. 
This power he lost after he began to study 
aeriously. In 1873 he went Jo Paris, Avhere, 
on Ambroise Thomas’s advice, he studied for 
. two years with Emile Durand. After return- 
ing to England in 1875, he began on 13 Sept. 
18/7 a three years’ course at the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music under Sullivan and Prout, 
and he twice won the Lucas medal for com- 
position. Later on he studied for a time or- 
chestration under Dr. Max Bruch. While 
still a pupil of the Royal Academy of Music 
Thomas composed an opera, ‘ The Light of 
the Harem,’ which was played at that insti- 
tution with such success as to induce Carl 
Rosa to commission him to write ‘ Esme- 
ralda.’ That opera was produced at Drury 
Lane on 26 March 1883. It was also played' 
at Cologne in the following November, and 
at Hamburg in 1885. In this latter year 
Carl Rosa produced his ‘ Nadeshda,’ also at 
Drurv Lane (16 April), Mme. Valleria play- 
ing the title role. It was given at Breslau 
in 1890. On 12 July 1890 * Esmeralda’ was 
performed at Covent Garden in French. 
Another opera, ‘ The Golden Web,’ which 


mingham festival in 1894. Thomas died 
prematurely on 20 March 1892. 

In addition to the works already mentioned 
Thomas composed a cantata, ‘Out of the 
Deep ;’ a ‘ suite de ballet’ for orchestra, pro-’ 
duced at Cambridge on 9 June 1887 ; a violin 
sonata, several vocal scenas, and a very large 
number of songs, many of which enjoy a 
well-merited vogue. On 13 July 1^92 a 
concert (in which most of the leading operatic 
singers of the day took part) was given at - 
St James’s Hall, London, to help to found 
a scholarship in memory of Thomas at the 
Royal Academy of Music. The effort was 
successful, and tlie Goring Thomas scholar- 
ship is now competed for annually. 

Thomas was one of the most richly gifted 
of the British school of musical composers. 
His wdvks, .which show traces of their authoPa 
French \training, are melodious and refined, 
while his orchestration is beautiful. 

[Times, 22 March 1892 ; Diet, of British 
Musical lliogr^ ; The Overture, iii, 21 ; the pro- 
gramme-lipok of the concert mentioned in the 
text gives Un authentic list of Thomas’s works, 
published pnd unpublished ; information from 
the composer’s brother, Mr. Charles Thomas.] 

A R. H. L. 

THOMAS, DAVID (1760P-1822), Welsh 
poet, best Wnown as ‘ Dafydd Ddu Eryri,’ was 
born about! 1760 at Pen y Bont in the parish 
of Llan Befelig, Carnarvonshire. His father,' 
Thomas Giriffith, was a weaver, and the son 
for a time I followed that occupation, but in 
1781 abandoned it for that of schoolmaster, 
w'hich ho/ exercised almost without inter- 
iijntil his death. He contrived to * 
acquire knowledge of Latin, Greek, 

and Ilel/rew, and also became, under the 
tuition [of Robert Hughes (Robin Ddu 6 
Fon), thfen schoolmaster at (Carnarvon,, prp- ^ 
ficient nn the Welsh ‘strict’ nietres. As 
bard ofi promise he was elected in October 
1785 a) member of the London ‘Gwynedd/ 
digion/ Society. He competed unsuccess- 
fully fo r the society’s medal at Bala in 1789, 
the su bject being ‘The Life of Man/ but 
was v^torious at St. Asaph in 1790 
‘ Liberty^^nd at Llanrwst in 1791 on ‘ Trutlj:*^ 
In conseq^nce of his success he was sU^r 
pended froi^^mpetition for two yeors/fjpL 
measpre whiclJfieTuced him to lariv© tin ' 




; in 1793 and 179^ tie taught 
i^t J^ntiroeth, Anglesey^ and was also en^ 
in arranging the valuable Panton mann* 
$cnbt$ at Plas Q wyn. He then took up the 
bus^ess of coal-meter at Amlwch, and after* 
wards at Red Wharf Bay, but ultimately 
returned to Oarnarvonshire to teach, living 
for the most part at Waen Fawr, his native 
village*'^ In 1810 he published at Dolgelly 
^Corph y Qainc,' a collection of Welsh 
poems, very many of them from his own 
pen; in 1817 a second edition of the 
‘Diddanwch Teiiluaidd’ appeared at Car- 
naiwon under his editorship. He was the 
chief contributor to the ^ Cylchgrawn 
Cymraeg,^ of which five numbers w'ere pub- 
lished at Trefecca and Carmarthen in 1793 
and 1794, and acted as adjudicator in the 
eisteddfodau of Tremadog (1811), and Car- 
narvon (1821). lie was accidentally drowned 
in the river Cegin while returning from 
-Bangor to his home on 30 March 1822, and 
was buried in Llaurug churchyard. Dafydd 
Ddu's work as a poet, facile and vigorous 
though it be, is less remarkable than the 
position he held as bardic mentor to the 
school of poets which sprang up in his day 
in Carnarvonshire. He did much to secure 
the continuity of the old bardic traditions 
which were threatened by the innovating 
tendencies of Dr. William Owen Puglie [q.v. j 
and his London supporters. Many of his 
letters are printed in ‘ Adgof uwch Anghof' 
(Penygroes, 1883). 

[Memoir in Cambro-Briton (1822), lii. 426, 
433 ; Leathart’s History of the Gwyneddigion, 
1831; Llyfryddiaeth y Cymry; Ashton’s Hanes 
Llenyddiaeth Gymreig; letters in Adgof uwch 
Anghof.] J. E. L. 

THOMAS, DAVID (1813-1894), divine, 
son of William Thomas, a dissenting mini- 
ster of Vatson, near Tenby, was born in Pem- 
brokeshire in 1813. For some years he fol- 
lowed a mercantile career, giving his Sundays 
to preaching and school teaching. At the 
solicitation of his friends, Nun Morgan 
Horry [q. v.] and Caleb Morris, he gave up 
business to devote himself wholly to the 
ministry. He then entered Ne wport-Pagnell 
College, where, under the instruction of the 
Rev. T. B. Bull and the Rev. Josiah Bull, he 
had a successful career. His first charge was 
the congregational church at Chesham, where 
he laboured for three years. In 1844 he 
came to London as minister of the iudepen- 
d^t church at Stockwell, and remained there 
pUtu 1877, when ho retired from active ser- 
During his ministry at Stockwell his 
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gAtbei^i^a and nelw^attleaotedDy 
originality of his thinking and the charm of 
his personality. For his congregation he? 
compiled * A BibKcal Liturgy for the tfse 
of Evangelical Churches ana Homes,* 1866, 
which was adopted by some other indo* 
pendent churches, and ran to twelve editions, 

A further contribution to public worship, 
was ^ The Augustine Hymn Pook, a Hymnal 
for all Churches,* 1866, which contains some 
fine hymns from his own pen, especially . 
that beginning 

Show pity, Lord, , 

For we are frail and faint. 

In the formation of the character of Mrs. 
Catherine Booth, the ‘ mother of the Salva- 
tion Army,* he had a considerable share 
(Booth-Tuckee, Zt/e of Catherine Booths 
1892, i. 83-6, 134) j and among the members 
of the Stockwell church was the Rev.Wilsou 
Carlile, rector of St. Mary-at-IIill, East- 
cheap, the founder of the Church Army. 

Thomas was the originator of the univer- 
sity of Wales at Aberystwith in 1872, and 
of the Working Men’s Club and Institute m 
1802, of which Lord Brougliam was presi- 
dent. Ho was the founder of ^Tlie Dial* 
newspaper, which was first issued on 7 Jan. 
1860, and after 4 J une 1864 was incorporated 
with the ^ Morning Star ;* and it was under 
his impulse that the 'Cambrian Daily L(3ader’ 
was started at Swansea in 1861 by his second 
son, David Morgan Thomas, a barrister. 
He died at Ramsgate on 30 Dec. 1894, and 
was buried at Norwood cemetery. His wife, . 
vho died in 1873, was daughter of David 
lees, a shipowner of Carmarthenshire, By 
ler he had two sons — Urijah Rees, mini- 
ster at Redland Park, Bristol ; David Mor- 
gan Thomas, previously mentioned, and two 
daughters. 

The literary undertaking with which his 
lame is most prominently associated is 'The 
lomilist, or Voice for the Truth,* which was 
jommenced in March 1852, and, under tho . 
management of himself and his son, ran to 
ipwards of fifty volumes, with an aggregate 
irculation of about a hundred and twenty 
housand copies. Through its influence he 
essened in a great degree the differences of 
pinion between the English and American 
•ulpit 8. Other works by Thomas are ; 1. ' The 
Crisis of Being : six lectures to young men 
>n Religious Decision,* 1849; 4th edit. 1864. 

I ' The Core of Creeds, or St, Peter’s Keys,’ 

861 . 3. ' The Progress o^;i*/ig : six lectures 
►n the True Progress./*^ San,* 1864; 4th 
idit. 1864, 4, ' The/"' of the Gospels : 

N 
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Lomiletical commentary on the Gospel of St. 
Matthew/ 1864 ; 2nd edit. 1873. 6. ‘ Allomi- 
letic Commentary on the Acts/ 1870 ; 2iid 
edit. 1889. 6. ^ The Practical l^liilosopher: a 
Daily ^Monitor for the Business Men of Eng- 
land/ 1873, with portrait of the author. 
7. ‘Problemata Mundi: the Book of Job 
,e;itegeticaUy considered/ 1878. His com- 

g ete works were issu^ in nine volumes 
itween 1882 and 1889 under the title ^ The 
' Homilistic Libra^/ 

In ^The Pulpit Conlmentaiy on the Ten 
Ifrbphets^ and ^The Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon,’ 
edited by Henry Donald Maurice Spence 
and Joseph Samuel Exell, 1887-93, many 
of the homilies are contributed by David 
Thomas, and signed ‘ D. T.’ 

[Congregational Year Book, 1896, pp. 237-9; 
Times, 1 Jan. 1895; Bookseller, 9 Jan. 1895.1 

a. c. B. 

THOMAS, EDWARD (1813-1886), 
Indian antiquary, bom on 31 Dec. 1813, the 
son of llonoratus Leigh Thomas [q. vj, was 
educated at the East India College at Hmley- 
♦ bury. He went to India in 1832 as a ‘ writer’ 
in the Bengal service of the company. Ill- 
health interfered with his duties, and com- 
pelled several absences in England on sick 
leave ; and when Lord Dalhousle, struck by 
his abilities, offered him in 1852 the post of 
forei^ secretary to the government of India, 
he was reluctantly obliged to decline it, feel- 
ing himself unequal to the strain. After 
acting for a short time as judge at Delhi, he 
was appointed superintending judge of the 
Saugor and Nerbudda territory. He retired 
on a pension in 1857, and spent the rest of 
his life in scholarly pursuits, attending the 
meetings of learned societies and writing 
numerous essays and articles on oriental 
archaeology. He died in Kensington on 
10 Feb. 1886. 

, By breaking ground in a dozen obscure 
subjects — such as Bactrian, Indo-Scythic, 
and Sassanian coins, Indian metrology, 
Persian gems and inscriptions — Thomas 
rendered important services to science, which 
were recognised by his election as a fellow of 
the Royal Society on 8 June 1871, as cor- 
. respondent of the Institute of France in 
January 1873, and as honorary member of the 
Russian Academy, and by his decoration as 
companion of the Indian Empire. His chief 
published volumes were his ‘Chronicles of 
the Pathaii Kings of Delhi’ (1847; 2nd 
enlarged edit. 1871 ), tod his edition of James 
Prinsep’s ‘Essays on litidian Antiquities ’and 
‘ Useful Tables ’ (2 vols. 1858), which he en- 
^ riched with valuable liotes, and rendered an 
indispensable work or, reference for oriental 


archteologists. Other noteworthy publicj*- 
tions were his ‘Coins of the Kings oT 
Ghazni’ (1847, 1858), ‘Initial Coinage ol' 
Bengal ’ (1886, 1873), ‘ Early Sassanian In- 
scriptions ’ (1868), ‘ Ancient Indian Weights ' 
(1874, being part i. of the now ‘ Niimismata 
Orientalia ’ which he edited for Nicholas Triib- 
ner [q. v.]), end * The Revenue of the Mugb^ 
Empire ’ ( 1871, 1882). His numerous pbj>rt 
papers in the of leetoed 80c{6%ii^j^; 

albeit often ayoWa^pretnature and 
ing tentative views wmch later studyb^ti^m" 
him to modify dr aWiidbn, not onlyhor^ 
marks of a fine gift for. paleography, nuxaiir 
matics, and a wide ran|^ of arclieology, but 
gave a fresh impetus to the science, and 
stimulated other students. Many of these 
papers appeared in the ‘Numism^itio Ohro-' 
nicle’ between 1847 and 1883, but the greater 
number were contributed to the ‘Journal’ of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, of which he was a 
member for forty years and treasurer fOr 
twenty-five, and in which his influence and 
advice were deeply felt and valued. 

[Personal knowledge ; private information ; 
obituary by the present writer in Athenoeum, 
21 and 28 Feb. 1886; Annual Rep. Royal 
Asiatic Soc. May 1886 ; Men of the Time, 1884.] 

S L -P 

THOMAS, ELIZABETH (1077-1731), 
poetaster, known as ‘ Corinna,’ the daughter 
of Emmanpel Thomas {d. 1077) of the Inner 
Temple, and his wife Elizabetli, daughter of 
William Osbprne of Sittingbourne, was born 
in 1677. During 1099 Elizabeth, who was 
a great celebrity hunter, managed to inveigle 
Dryden into a correspondence, end two of 
the poet’s letters to the lady are still pre- 
served {WorkSf ed. Scott, xviii. 164 seq.) 
Dryden professed to detect in her manner 
much of tne ‘ matchless Orinda [see Philips, 
Katherine], and he conferred upon her (by 
request) the poetic name ‘ Corinna/ after the 
Theban poetess. ‘ I would,’ says the gallant 
poet, ‘ have called you Sapho, but that I hear 
you are handsomer,’ After Dryden’s death 
she kept up a correspondence with Mrs. 
Creed and other members of the family. Dur- 
ing her early career she seems to have resided 
with her mother in Dyott Street, Bloomsbury . 
On 16 April 1717 there died Richard Gwin- 
net [q. vj, a gentleman of means, who had, 
she declares, repeatedly offered her marriage; 
Many years afterwards she published the 
letters (No. 4 infra) which had, she stated, 
passed between them during their long court- 
ship. In the correspondence she assumed the. 
name of ‘ Corinna/ and Gwinnet that of * Py- 
lades.’ The latter bequeathed his ‘ Cbrinpa^ 
600/., of which sum she managed to obt^h 
213/. from the lawyers and relatives#. " 3^8“ 
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was rapidly absorbed by creditors after her 
mother^s deatli in Jann ary 1 718-19. Hitherto 
she declares that ‘platonic love’ had been 
her ruling passion, nud she published some 
^ Poems’ inspired by this sentiment in 1722. 
In the meantime, as Scott observes with 
moi^ probability than politeness, it would 
that ‘ her person as well as her writings 
, :W^e dedicated to the service of the’^ public.^ 
, tinder the protection of Henry Orom- 
coi^ 6f Pope, some letters 

her clut^es^ Ip" J726 
j twenty-five of these lettei^ foi* ten 
:,li^ttea$ t6i?urll, by whom they werepromptly 
. .[pnblished. They appeared on 12 Aug. 1726 
Mr^ P^e’s familiar Lettem , v * written 
;to Henry Cfromwell, Esq. between 171)7 and 
1712, with original Poems by Mr. Pope, Mr. 
Cromwell, and Sappho’ (cf. Dilxe, Papers 
cf a Critic j\: 289-90). The transaction led 
to the long series of manoeuvres by which 
Pope schemed to invest with an appearance 
of spontaneity and artless grace the publica- 
tion of his carefully revised correspondence 
[see Or BtiL, Edmund, and Pope, Aubxandeb]. 
♦The original letters sold by Mrs. Thomas to 
Curll were bequeathed by Richard Rawlin- 
son [q. V.] to the Bodleian. Pope having pro- 
fessed to believe that the letters were stolen, 
the fact was expressly denied upon the title- 
page of the second edition in 1727. It seems 
probable that Mrs. Thomas attempted to 
subsist for a time upon the products of black- 
mailing, but early in 1727 she became quite 
destitute, and was thrown into the Fleet 
prison, then under the wardenship of the 
infamous Thomas Bambridge. Under an act 
of insolvency a warrant was issued for her 
release in 1729; but in consequence of her 
extreme indigence and inability to pay the 
gaoler’s fees, she was unable to regain her 
liberty. Ih-obably about 17 27 , in order to raise 
a few shillings, she concocted a harrowing 
but almost entirely fictitious account of Dry- 
den’s death and funeral [see Drydbn, John], 
This she disposed of to Curll, who intro- 
duced it into his Grub Street ‘Memoirs of ^ 
Congreve ’ in 1730. ‘ Mrs.’ Thomas also con- ■ 
trived to extract some didactic letters from | 
Henry Norris of Bemerton, which she pub- 
lished in a cheap duodecimo to relieve her 
necessities while in tbe Fleet. On 16 April 
1730 she addressed to Sir Joseph Jekyll from 
prison a pitiable appeal for some means of 
support and a ‘ few modest fig loaves ’ to cover 
|i^r, Two months later she was enabled to 
remove to lodgings in Fleet Street, where 
she died on 6 Feb. 1730-1 {Hist Beg, 1731, 
Chrbfi. Diary ^ p, 11). She was buried in 
the churchyard of St. Bride’s, at the expense 
Cff Margaret, lady De La W arr. Swift’s ‘ Co- 


rinna, a Ballad,’ from the reference in the last 
stanza to the ‘ Atalantis,’ would seem to 
have been aimed at Mrs. Manley; but the 
contents, as well as the title, make it more 
appropriate to Mrs. Thomas (Swift, Works, 

i. Scott, 1824, xii. 800). 

The writings of ‘Oorinna’ comprise: 
1. ‘ Poems on several Occasions. By a Lady/ 
1722, 8vo^ 1726 and 1727* 2. 'Oodrus; or 
^6 Dunciad dissected*! To which is added 
Parmer Pope hie Soh/ 1729^ i 
sL^petiny octavo, wnttehfoi*, Ahd jf&Ai 
co^quuctiOn with, Edmund Curll. '^"8. 
Metamorphoses of the Town or a View 
the present Fashions. A Tale, after; tW 
manner of Fontaine,’ 1780, 8 vo ; 2nd edit*^ 
to which is added Swift’s ‘Journal of a 
Modem Lady,’ 1730, 1731 ; 1731 (4th edit.) 
‘By the late celebrated Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thomas, who has so often obliged the town 
under the name of Corinna’ (the British 
Museum has William Cowper’s copy). 4. ‘Py- 
lades and Corinna ; or Memoirs of the Lives, 
Amo^s, and Writings of Richard Gwinnet, 
Esquire, and Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas, junior. 
... To which is prefixed the Life of Corinna, 
written by herself,’ 1731, 2 vols. 8vo (dedi- 
cated to the Duchess of Somerset and Lord 
and Lady De La W arr). The ‘autobiography,’ 
for the most part a tissue of absurdities, was 
abridged for Cibber’s ‘Lives of the Poets’ 
(iv. 146 seq.) 

An engraving of ‘ Mrs. Eliz. Thomas, set. 
30,’ by G. King, is prefixed to the first volume 
of ‘ Pylades and Corinna.’ 

[Malone’s Dryden,i. 354 seq. ; Dryden’s Works, 
ed. Scott, xviii. 164 soq. ; Pope’s Works, ed. 
Elwin and Courthope, iv. 327, vi. 36, 61, 419, 
434; Steele’s Tatler, 1823, vol, i. ; Chalmers’s 
Biogr. Diet. xxix. 281 ; Allibono’s Diet, of Eng- 
lish Lit. ; Noble’s Continuation of Granger, vol. 
ii. ; Lowndes’s Bibliogr. Man. (Bohn) ; Cibber’s 
Lives of the Poets, iv. 146»54 ; Remarks on the 
Fleet Prison, 1733 ; Halkett and Laing’s Diet, of 
Anon, and Pseudon. Lit. pp. 1607, 1951.] 

T. S. 

THOMAS, ERNEST CHESTER (1860- 
1892), bibliographer, the eldest son of John 
Withiel Thomas, born on 28 Oct. 1860 at 
Birkenhead, was educated at Manchester 

g rammar school, matriculated from Trinity 
ollege, Oxford, on 17 Oct, 1870, and grar 
duated B.A. in June 1876. He became a 
student at Gray’s Inn on 7 May 1874, and, 
having won the Bacon scholarship of the 
inn in May 1876, published the following 
year a volume on ‘ Leading Cases in Consti- 
tutional Law briefly statefi* (2nd edit. 1886). 
In 1876 and 1876 Thomas studied in the 
universities of Jena and Bonn, and produced 
in 1877 the first volume of a translation of 

n2 
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Lind’s ^ des Hatenalismus/ the 

second Tolume of which appeared in i880| 
%tkd the third in 1881. He issued in 1878 
^ Leading Statutes summarised for the tise 
of Students/ and in the same year became 
joint honorary seereta^ of the Librai^ 
Association with Mr. Ii. R. Tedder, with 
whom he collaborated in writing the article 
* Libraries ’ in the ninth edition of the ^En- 
cyclopredia Britannica^ (1882). He was 
called to the bar on 29 June 1881. He 
edited the Olottthly Notes’ of the Library 
Association for 1882, and published in Janu- 
uy 1884 the first number of the ‘ Library 
Chronicle : a Journal of Librarianship and 
Bibliography,’ which he carried on until 
[ 888 . 

His chief claim to notice is his edition of 
;hef Philobiblon of Richard de Bury, bishop 
)f Durham, treasurer and chancellor of Ed- 
ward III ’ (London, 1888, sm. 8vo ; also large 
mper), of which he produced the first really 
critical text, based upon the early editions 
md a personal examination of twenty-eight 
nanuscripts. The notes clear up most of 
he obscurities which have embarrassed suc- 
sessive editors and translators. The trans- 
ation is scholarly and the bibliography a 
nodel of careful research. It is an illustra- 
Jon of Thomas's conscientious methods that, 
a later investigation having led him to doubt 
the real authorship of th^ * Philobiblon,’ he 
printed a pamphlet which questioned the fair 
literary fame of Richard de Bury. Thomas 
had at one time a small practice at the bar, 
but his life was chiefly devoted to literature 
. and librarianship. lie was a man of exten- 
sive reading, a brilliant talker, a keen de- 
bater, an excellent writer. He edited several 
volumes for the Library Association, and 
contributed many articles and papers to the 
proceedings and journals of that society, 
* which owes much to his self-denying labours, 
and to which, with several colleagues, he 
acted as honorary secretary for twelve years. 
He died at Tunbridge Weils on 5 f'eb. 1892. 

[Biography, with a complete bibliography, by 
the present writer, reprinted from the ‘Library,’ 
1893, iv. 73-80 ; personal knowledge.] 

11. R. T. 

THOMAS, FRANCIS SHEPPARD 
(1794 P-18/57), archivist, was born at Kings- 
ton in Herefordshire in 1793 or 1794. In 
1826 he entered the Public Record Office in 
Chancery Lane, where he rose to the posi- 
tion of secretary. In 1846 he privately 
printed a useful collection of passages from 
public records relating to the departments 
of state under the title ‘ Notes of Materials 
for the History of Public Departments/ with 


an acoount of the odntoots pf the 
office (London^ fbl.) This leac 
1848 by a more elaborate vrorh on the 
chequer, which comprised a sketch of Ike 
entire central financial machinery of 
land and Ireland. It was entitled * The An- 
cient Exchequer of England, the Treasugr^ 
and Origin of the Present Management of 
the Exchequer and Treasury of Ireland^ 
(London, 8vo). In the following year ap- 
peared * A History of the State Paper Office^ 
(London, 8vo), elaborated from the sketch of 
the department which he had already given 
in ^ Notes for the History of Public Depart- 
ments.’ In 1852 he wrote an explanatory 
preface to * Liber Munerum Publicorum 
Hiberniie,’ by Rowley Lascelles [q. v.], which 
was then first offered to the public. In 
1853 appeared his ^ Handbook to Public 
Records,* and in 1856 ^Historical Notes’ 
(3 vols.), which was perhaps his most impor- 
tant work. It consists of a collection of 
short notes, chiefly biographical, compiled 
while he was arranging the papers in the 
state paper office, and afterwards supnle- 
mented by further research. Thomas aied^ 
at Croydon on 27 Aug. 1867. ; 

[Thomases Works ; Oent. Mag. 18 /j 7, ii. 469; 
Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit.] E. 1. C. 

THOMAS, FREDERICK JENNINGS 
(1786-1855), ’rear-admiral, younger son of 
Sir John Thoqias (1749-1828) of Wenvoe 
Castle, Glamorganshire, fifth baronet, by 
bis wife Mary, daughter of John Parker of 
Hasfield Court, Gloucestershire, was born 
on 19 April 1786. lie entered the navy in 
March 1799 on board the Boston on the 
North American station, and afterwards in 
the West Indies. In the autumn of 1803 
he joined the Prince of Wales, flagship of 
Sir Robert Calder [q. v.], and was present- 
in the action of 22 July 1805, On 19 SepL 
he was appointed acting lieutenant of the 
Spartiate, and in her was ijresent in the 
battle of Trafalgar. His commission as lieu- 
tenant was confirmed on 14 Feb. 1806. He 
<5ontinued in the Spartiate off Rochefort, and 
afterwards in the Mediterranean till Novem- 
ber 1809, when he was for a few months on. 
board the Antelope, the flagship of Sir John 
Duckworth, and was then sent to Cadiz, 
where he was employed for the next three 
years in the defence of the town against the 
French flotilla ; was promoted to be com- 
mander on 4 March 1811, and second itt 
command of the English flotilla. Towards 
the end of 1813 he was acting captain of- the 
San Juan, the flagship of Rear-admiral 
Samuel Hood Linzee at Gibraltar. 
posted on 8 Dec. 1813, and returned tb £ug« 
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Hashed ZKO further employment afloat^ hut fhetoriee| n^Mutained a large nulita^ for^ 
n^ieddn f Aug. 18t6| Sueannahi daughter levied tnhute from Sikh states^ * and woi^ 
of Arthur Atberley ox Southampton^ and probably have been xnaeter of them aI4 B 
aee^e to hate settled down in that neigh* the room of Banjit Singh^ had not the 
bOurhood. Be accepted the retired rank of lousy of Perron and other French officers in 
rear-admiral on 1 Oct. 1846, and died at the Mahratta aimy interposed ’ (SxjsnKAsr). 
jBpi^ near Southampton, on 19 Bee. 1856, In 1797 he had invited the principal Sikn 
l^^ng thre^ sons and a daughter; He was chieftains to join him in opposing the Mah* 
buried at Hillbrook, near Southampton. rattas and conquering nortnem India* He 
tO*Byrne’s Nar. Biogr. Diet.; Gent. Mag. projected an expedition to the mouths of the 
185i6| i. 803 ; Burke's Peerage and Baronetage; Inaus, intending to transport his army in 
IN'apier's Hist, of the War in the Peninsula, bk. boats from Ferozepore. Another scheme was 
xii. ch. ii.] J, K, L. the conquest of the Punjab, which he offered 

THOMAS, GEORGE (1766 P-1802), to carry out on behalf of the British govem- 
adventurer in India, an Irishman, bom about ment, hoping, he said, to have the honour 
1756 at Roscrea, Tipperary, was a quarter- of planting the standard of England on the 
.master, or, according to some accounts, a banks of tne Attock. But he had already 
common sailor in the British navy. About reached the height of his power. The Sikh 
the end of 1781 he deserted from a man-of- chieftains east of the Sutlej, driven to 
war at Madras, and took service under the desperation by his frequent forays, sought 
Poligar chiefs of the Carnatic. Going to help from Perron, Scindia's French general 
Delhi in 1787, he was employed by the at Delhi, who sent a force under Captain 
Begum SuTnru.of Sirdhana, who made him Felix Smith, supported by Louis Bourquin, 
commander of her army. In 1788, when the to besiege Georgegarh, Thomas faced his 
moghiil emperor of Delhi, Shah Alum, with enemies with boldness and at first with suc- 
the assistance of the begum's troops, was cess. He compelled Smith to raise the siege 
laying siege to Gokalgarh, the stronghold of Georgegarh, and defeated Bourquin at 
of a rebellious vassal, Thomas repulsed a Beri, But the Mahrattas were quickly rein- 
sortie of the garrison, saved the emperor forced; Jats and Rajputs gathered from the 
from capture, and turned the fortunes of the south, Sikhs from the north, and Georgegarh 
day. Being degraded in 1792 for miscon- was threatened by an army of thirty thou- 
“duct, or, more possibly, disidaced in the sand men, with 110 cannon. Some of his 
begum's favour by the Frenchman, Le Vais- chief officers now deserted him, and he fled 
seau, his old enemy, Thomas transferred his by night to Hansi. lie was followed and 
services to Scindia's cousin, Appa Rao, the again surrounded, and, with traitors in his 
Mahratta governor of Meerut, for whom he camp, was compelled early in 1802 to sur- 
raised troops, and drilled them, as far us he render. It was agreed that he should be 
■could, on the European system. As a escorted to the British frontier, where he 
reward the district of Jhajjar was assigned arrived early in 1802 with a lakh and a 
to him, and he was made warden of the half of rupees and property worth another 
Sikh marches. He now built tlie fort of lakh. Proceeding on his way to Calcutta, 
Georgegai’h, known to the natives as .Tehaz- he died at Burhampore, Bengal, on 22 Aug. 
garb, and established a military post at 1802. 

Ildnsi, eighty-nine miles north-west of Delhi, Colonel James Skinner (1778-1841) [ql v.], 

^s a bulwark against the Sikhs. In 1795 who with Scindia's troops fought against 
he made his peace with the begum Sumru, Thomas at Georgegarh and Ildnsi, has de- 
whom he helped to suppress a mutiny and scribed his tall martial figure, great strength, 
to recover possession oi her territory east of bold features, and erect carriage, adding that 
the Jumna. Shortly after Ax)pa Rao's death indisposition he was frank, generous, and 
(1797) Thomas asserted his independence, humane, though liable to sudden outbursts of 
' seized Hissar and Hansi, and began to en- temper. Sir William Henry Sleeman [q. v.] 
croach on the neighbouring Sikh and Rajput says * he was unquestionably a man of ex- 
states. By the end of 1799 his authority ex- traordinary military genius, and his ferocity 
-tended over all Hissar, Hansi, and Sirsa, and and recklessness as to the means he used 
- a. greater part of Rohtak ; and he was the were quite in keeping with the times.' He 
;ino8t powerful ruler on the right bank of is still spoken of with admiration by the 
the J umna, or, as he said himself, dictator of natives of the Rohtak district, ‘ whose affec- 
. ; all the countries belonging to the Sikhs south t ions he gained by his gallantry and kind- 
V^. the Sutlej. His headquarters were at ness; and he seems never to have tarnished 
. Ilis annual revenue was reckoned , the name of his country by the gross actionai 
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tbat most militfuy adventtursn Hays been 

i of ‘Genial Oeo)!^- 

apAerenUy by a native , altist, m 
^ Memoirs/ by Cant. William Franoklin 

; ; . |]Fii»Bcklin’sMilit^ cf Mr. €^^ge 

;.Tboxnas, Calcutbi, 1803; Comptc(ii*8 Military 
Adventurers of Hindustan, 1892, pp. 109--^220> 
vith portrait ; Asiatic Annual ^^ster, 1800; 
Calcutta Eeview, v. 362; Punjab District 
Gazetteers (Hohtak and Hissar).] S. W. 

THOMAS, GEORGE HOUSMAN 
(1824-1868), painter, was bom in London 
on 17 Dec. 1824. After serving his appren- 
ticeship to the wood-en^ver George Bon- 
ner in London, he began his professional career 
in Paris, first as an engraver, afterwards as a 
draughtsmanon the wood. Inl846he went to 
the United States to illustrate a New York 
paper, and remained there about two years. 
During this time he obtained a commission 
from the government of the United States to 
design bank-notes. His health compelled him 
to return to Europe, and he went to Italy. 
He was present at the siege of Rome by the 
French in 1849, and sent many sketches of 
the siege to the * Illustrated London News.' 
After spending two years in Italy he re- 
turned to England. About 1850 he produced 
a remarkable set of woodcuts for ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.' He also illustrated very many other 
books, including Longfellow’s ‘Hiawatha/ 
Foxc’s ‘ Book of Martyrs/ and Trollope’s 
‘ Last Chronicle of Barset.’ He exhibited his 
first picture, ‘ St. Anthony’s at Rome/ at 

> the British Institution in 1851 ; ‘ Garibaldi 
at Rome/ painted from sketches made in 
1840, was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
•in 1854, and attracted much attention. Ilis 
next picture was ‘ Ball at the Camp, Bou- 
logne/ 1856. He obtained the patronage of 
.Queen Victoria, and painted the following 
pictures by her majesty’s command: ‘Dis- 
tribution of Crimean Medals, 18 May 1855/ 
1858 ; ‘ Review in the Champ de Mars in 
Honour of Queen Victoria/ 1869; ‘Parade 
at Potsdam, 17 Aug. 1858/ 1860; ‘Mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales/ ‘Homage of 
the Princess Royal at the Coronation of the 
King of Prussia,’ and Marriage of the Princess 
Alice,’ 1863 ; ‘ The Queen and Prince Con- 
sort at Aldershot, 1859,’ 1866; ‘The Children '| 
of Princess Alice, 1866 ; ‘ The Queen investing 
the Sultan with the Order of the Garter,* 1868, 
painted from a sketch by Princess Louise. 
All these were exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy in the years named. Of his other exhi- 
bits, which were either military or domestic 
subjects, ‘ Rotten Row * (1862) was the most 
remarkable. His paintings were bright and 


animated and gained him considerable popuv 
lority, but had none of the higher qualities: of 
art. Thomas resided at Kingston an^ Sur^ 
biton till illness caused his removal to 
lome, where he died on 21 .July 1868. 
collection of his works was exhibited in 
Street in June 1869, and his sketches aiid 
studies were sold at Christie’s in July 1872^'; 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Athenseu^, 

1 Aug. 1B6S; Art Journal, 1868, p. 181 (bio- 
graphy, 1869 (criticism).] 0. 1). ' 

THOMAS, HONORATUS LEIGH 
(17 69-1846), surgeon, the son of J ohn Thomas ; 
of Hawarden, Flint, by his wife Maria, sister 
of John Boydell fq. v.], was bom on 26 March 
1769. On coming to London as a very- 
young man, he presented a letter of intrcr- 
duction to John Hunter, the great surgeon. 
Hunter at once made an appointment with 
Thomas for five o’clock the following morn- 
ing, and on his presenting himself at that 
hour he found Hunter busily engaged dis- 
secting insects. He was appointed dresser 
to Hunter at St. George’s Hospital and a 

f mpil of William Cumberland Uruikshank 
q. V.], the anatomist. He obtained the diploma 
of the Corporation of Surgeons on 16 Oct. 
1794, w’as an original member of the College 
of Surgeons, and was elected to the fellow- 
ship-on its foundation in 1843. Thomas’s 
early professional work was in the army and 
navy. lie passed as 1st mate, 3rd rate 
(navy), on 5 July 1792, and, on the recom- 
mendation of Hunter, was appointed assistant 
surgeon to Lord Macartney’s embassy to 
China in the. same year [see Macaktkey,. 
George, Earl MACARXifEr]. In 1799 he 
volunteered for medical service with the Duke 
of York’s army in Holland. On the capitula- 
tion of the forces to the French enemy Tho- 
mas wished to remain with the wounded, 
who could not be moved. He was told that 
he could only stay as a prisoner, and he de- 
cided to remain in that capacity. As soon, 
however, as his services could be dispensed 
with he was allowed to return home. 

Thomas married the elder daughter of 
Cruikshank, end in 1800 succeeded to bis 
father-in-law’s practice in Leicester Place, 
where he resided for nearly half a century. 
Notwithstanding his position at the College 
of Surgeons, Thomas seems rather to have 
avoided surgery, and was generally, called 
in for consultation in medical cases. In this 
branch of his profession he was very successful. 
At the College of Surgeons Thomas was A 
member of the court of assistants from 1818 
to 1846, examiner from 1818 to 1845, vice? ; 
president in 1827,1828, 1836, and 1837, and • 
president in 1829 and 1838. In . 1827- ^ 
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deliyeted the Hunterifth oyation. . In this 
Piratipn there are some intchrestmg personal 
remiiiisc^hceB of Huntey. Thoxnas was elected 
a&llbw of the Royal Society bui 1.0 J ah, 1800. 
iBfo^^as a member of the ImpeHal Aea** 

. of 5t. Petersburg. He med at Bel- 
mbijit, .Torquiy, on 26 June. 1840. Edward 
Thbmas [ 5 . v.J was bis son. . 

In addition to hisHunterian oration^Thomas 
published; 1. ^Description of an Herma- 
phrodite Lamb^ (Londkm Medical and Phy^ 
mal Joumal^ ii. 1799). 2. ^Anatomical De- 
scription of a Male Rhinoceros' {PUL Trane* 
J80ii p. 145). 3, ^Case of Artificial Dila- 
taltion of the Female Urethra' {Med, Chir, 
Trane, i, 123). 4. ^Oase of Obstruction in 
the Large Intestines occasioned by a Biliary 
Calculus of extraordinary size' ( ib , vol. vi. 
1845). There is a portrait in oil of Thomas 
by James Green at the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

[Lancet, 1846, it. 26 ; Proc. Royal Soc. v. 640 ; 
Clarke’s Autobiographical Recollections of tho 
Medical Profession, p. 113; and private infor- 
mation kindly supplied by Mrs. Foss and F. L. 
Hutchins, esq., grandchildren of Thomas.] 

J. B. B. 

THOMAS, JOHN (1691-1766), succes- 
sively bishop of Lincoln and Salisbury, born 
on 23 June 1691, was the son of a drayman 
in Nicholson's brewery in the parish of All 
Hallows the Great in the city of London, 
and was sent to the parish school (note in 
Lb Nevb’s Fasti, ed. Hardy, ii. 28). He was 
admitted to Merchant Taylors’ school on 
11 March 1702-3. He graduated B.A. in 
1713 and M.A, in 1717 from Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge, was made D.D. in 1728, and in- 
corporated at Oxford on 11 July of the same 
year. He became chaplain of the English 
factory at Hamburg, where he was highly 
popular with tho merchants, published a 
paper in German called the * Patriot ' in imi- 
tation of the ‘ Spectator,' and attracted the 
notice of George II, who voluntarily offered 
him preferment in England if his ministers 
would leave him any patronage to bestow. 
In 1736 he was presented to the rectory of 
St. Vedast’s, Foster Lane; he accompanied 
the king to Hanover at his personal request, 
and succeeded Dr. Lockyer as dean of Peter- 
borough in 1740, in spite of the opposition of 
the Duke of Newcastle {^BWTONfAutobioyr, 
pp. 81-6), In 1743 he was nominated to the 
bishopric of St. Asaph, but was immediately 
transferred to Lincoln, to which he was con- 
sbCrated at. Lambeth on 1 April 1744, He 
wail translated to Salisbury in November 
1761, died there on 19 July 1766, and was 
.l^uried ip the cathedral, where a tablet erro- 
.xieously gives his age as eighty-five instead 


of seventy-five. His library was sold in 
1767. He left one daughter, married to 
John Taylor, cfaaneellpr of Salisbuiy., Of 
his four wives, the first was a niece of Bishop 
Sherlock. The fhmops wedding-ring ^posjr/ 

* If I survive Til mehe them five, ^Is attm 
bated to him* ‘ . v 1 

V Thomas sepms to have been a worthy manr 
though weak in t]he disposal of patronage* 
His knowledges of German had commended 
him to George II, who liked him/and refused 
to ; quarrel with him for having dined at 
Cliefden "with Frederick, prince of Wales* 
He was often confused with his namesakes 
of Winchester and Rochester, especially with 
the former, who also had held a city living, 
was a royal chaplain, preached well, and 
squinted. Thomas was also very deaf. He 
was a man of some humour, perhaps occa- 
sionally a practical joker (Wakefield, Life , 
i. 15 ; Oeyit. May, 1783 i. 463, ii. 1008, 1784 
i. 80). Thomas was the author of sermons 
published between 1739 and 17 50, His x>or- 
trait is in the palace at Salisbury. 

[Cassan’s Bishops of Salisbury, iii. 313-19 ; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. passim; Abbey’s English 
Church and its Bishops, ii. 75-6 ; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit. ; Robinson’s Merchant Taylors’ Register, 
ii 9 ) H E D B 

THOMAS, JOHN (1096-1781), succes- 
sively bishop of Peterborough, Salisbury, and 
Winchester, was the son of Stremer Thomas, 
a colonel in the guards ; he was born on 
17 Aug. 1696 at Westminster, and educated 
at Charterhouse school (Foster, Alumni 
Oxon,') He matriculated from Christ Church, 
Oxford, on 28 March 1713, and took the 
degrees of B.A. 1716, M.A. 1719, B.D. 1727, 
and D.D. 1731. In 1720 he was elected 
fellow of All Souls' College, and, having 
been disappointed of a living promised to 
him by a friend of his father, took a curacy 
in London. Here his preaching attracted 
attention ; in 1731 he was given a prebend 
in St. Paul’s, and was presented by the dean 
and chapter in 1733 to the rectory of St. 
Bene't and St. Peter, Paul’s Wharf, which 
he retained till 1767 ; in 1742 he succeeded 
to a canonry of St. Paul’s, and held it till 
1748. In 1742 he had been made one qf 
George IPs chaplains, and preached the Boylo 
lectures, which he did not publish ; and, 
having secured the favour of the king when 
Prince of Wales, he was at last ' popped into ' 
the bishopric of Peterborough, and conse- 
crated at Lambeth on 4 Oct. 1747. 

In 1752 he was selected to succeed Thomas ^ 
Hayter [q v.], bishop of Norwich, as pre- 
ceptor to the young Prince of Wdes, after- 
wards George III, Lord Waldegfrave being 
governor ; tl^se appointments were directed 
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otthB ^rtnam dowager. 
jSl Vtm h 0 follow^ JohvL Hubert [a. 'vX as 
^liallop of SaliebtiTV and also as olerK of tbe 
ej[oset> and in 1761 was translated to Win- 
lebOster in succession to Benjamin Hoadly 
{1676*1761) [q. v.] He seems to have been 
a useful bishop as well as a sood preacher^ 
though Hurd (Kilvbrt, la/e o/Sur^j p. 119) 

? leaks rather contemptuously of * Honest 
om’s ' laxity about patronage. 

He died at Winchester House, Chelsea, on 
1 Jilay 1781, and was buried in Winchester 
Cathedral, He married Susan, daughter of 
Thomas jMuIso of Twywell, Northampton- 
shire ; her brother Thomas married the bishop’s 
sister, and their daughter, Mrs. Hester Cha- 
pone [q. v.], spent much of her time after her 
husband’s death with her uncle and aunt 
at Farnham Castle. Mrs. Thomas died on 
19 Nov. 1778, leaving three daughters, who 
married respectively Newton Ogle, dean of 
Winchester; William Buller, afterwards 
bishop of Exeter; and K ear-admiral Sir 
Chaloner Ogle. ^ 

There are portraits of the bishop at 
the palaces of Salisbury and I Lambeth, and 
a tine mezzotint engraving (three-quarter 
length in robes of the Carter) by K. Sayer 
from a picture by Benjamin Wilson, juib- 
lished on 24 Jan. 1771. . Hichardson the 
novelist, in a letter to Miss Mulso, alludes 
to ^ the benign countenance of my good lord 
of Peterborough,’ a phrase which is Ixirne 
out by the portraits. 

John Thomas published ten or eleven sepa- 
rate discourses, chiefly spital, fast, or charity 
sermons. He is credited with some scholar- 
ship, and with taste in letter-writing. 

[Cassan’s Bishops of Salisbury, iii, 281- 
283. and Bishops of Winchester, ii. 270-77 ; 
Le.K-eve’s Fasti, ed. Hardy ; Abbey’s English 
Church and its Bishops, ii. 7o ; Life and Works 
' of Mrs. Ohapone ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] 

II. E. D. B. 

THOMAS, JOHN (1712 -1793), bishop 
of Kochester, bom at Carlisle on 14 Oct. 
1712, was the eldest son of John Thomas 


On 37 Marck UaTTbOttW .Tjw 
ft deacon, and on 26 tcccivcd 
orders, On 27 Jan. l78f-*6 he 
stituted rector of Bletchingley in 
living in the gift of Sir Williftm 
He graduated B.C.L, on 6 March 17jX-*^2^ 
and B.O.L. on 26 May 1742, and on 18 Jan. 
1748*9 he was appointed chaplain 
dinary to George II, a post which he also ' 
retained imder George ill. On 2t3 April 
1764 he was mode a prebendary of West- 
minster, and in 1762 he was appointed sub- 
almoner to the archbishop 01 York. On 
7 Jan. 1766 he was instituted to the 
vicarage of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, London, 
and in 1768 he became dean of Weftminster 
and of the order of the Bath. On 13 Nov. 
1774 he was consecrated bishop of Roches- 
ter. He signalised his episcopacy by repair- 
ing the deanery at Rochester and rebuilding 
the bishop’s palace at Bromley, which was 
im'a ruinous state. He died at Bromley on 
22 Aug. 1793, and was buried in tho vault 
of the parish church of Bletchingley. He 
was twice married : first, in 1742, to Anne, 
sister of Sir William Clayton, hart., and 
widow of Sir Charles Blackwell, hart. Sho 


died on 7 July 1772, and on 12 Jan. 1776 he 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Bald- 
win of M unslow in Shropshire, and widow 
' of Sir .Joseph Yates [q. v.], judge of the court 
of king’s bench. He left no children. Among 
other bequesta, he founded two scholarships 
at Queen’s College for sons of clergymen edu- 
cated at the grammar school at Carlisle, and 
during his lifetime he established two simi- 
lar scholarships from Westminster scliool. 

Thomas’s ‘ Sermons and Charges ’ were 
collected and edited after his death by his 
nephew, George Andrew Thomas, in 1796 
(London, 8vo, 3rd ed. 1803). Several of his 
sermons were published separately in his 
lifetime. II is portrait in the robes of the 
Bath, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, is in 
the library of Queen’s College. An engrav- 
ing from it by Joseph Baker is prefixed Jo 
his ‘ Sermons and Charges.’ 


{d. 1747), vicar of Brampton in Cumberland, 
by his wife Ann, daughter of Richard Kel- 
sick of Whitehaven, a captain in the mer- 
chant service. Tho younger Thomas was 
educated at the Carlisle grammar school, 
whence he proceeded to Oxford, matricula- 
ting from Queen’s College on 17 Dec. 1730. 
Soon after his admission he received a clerk- 
ship from the provost, Joseph Smith (1670* 
1766) [q. V.] After completing his terms 
he became assistant master at an academy 
in Soho Square, and afterwards private tutor 
to the younger son of Sir William Clayton, 
bart,, whose sister ho afterward.^ married. 


[Life of Thomas, by G . A. Thomas, prefixed 
to Sermons and Charges ; ‘ Chalmers’s Biogr. 
Diet. 1816; Gent. Mag. 1793 ii. 780, 863, 966, 
1794 i. 275; Lo Neve’s Fasti Eccl. 1864, ii. 
675, iii. 349, 366 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716- 
1886 ; Welch’s Alumni Westmon. 1862, p. 33; 
American Church Review, xix. 528 ; Manning’s 
History of Surrey, ed. Bray, ii. 315 ; Staidey’s 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey, 6th ed. p. 477 ; 
Chester’s London Marriage Licences, col, 1 33Q.1 

B.LC., 

THOMAS, JOHN (1818*1862), scliintov 
and architectural draughtsman, bpri]t;,at Onal^ 
ford in Gloucestershire in iSlS^ w^ Of 
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WeHb de3oent.^ Ju 11^3$ waa appren*- 

liaed to ia naighbouriu^ ati^d later 

Ida brother William^ m architect at 
A laonumeBt by him at 
HmitiiiMOB attracted the attention of Sir 
C^rleelBarry [q. v.], who employed him on 
theechoolsat jBirmingham. He first attracted 
paplic notice at the time of the rebuilding 
of the houses of parliament, when, coming 
to^oudon, he was at once engaged by Barry 
di¥^'the . sculptural decorations of the new 
structure. His quick intelligence, technical 
facility, and organising talent soon marked 
him out as a Taluable collaborator for the 
architect, and the army of skilled carvers 
and masons employed upon the ornamenta- 
tion of the building were placed practically 
under his solo control. Ilis labours in this 
connection and the many commissions of a 
like nature resulting therefrom iiaturally 
hindered the production of more individual 
’work. Ilis only noticeable achievements of 
a more fanciful kind were the * Queen of the 
Eastern Britons rousing her Subjects to Ue-^ 
vengo,’ * Musidora,’ ‘ Lady Qodiva/ and ^ Una 
and the Lion.’ Of the great mass of deco- 
rative work carried out by him the most 
characteristic examples, says the ‘ Builder,’ 
are ‘the colossal lions at the ends of the 
Britannia Bridge over the Menai Straits, the 
large bas-reliefs at the Euston Square Sta- 
tion, the pediment and figures in front of 
the Great Western Hotel, figures and vases 
of the new ’W'^orks at the Serpentine, the deco- 
rative sculpture on the entrance piers of Buck- 
ingham Palace. ... In Edinburgh there 
are specimens of liis handiwork on the life 
assurance building, besides the group of 
figures'at the Masonic Hall, and tlie foijntain 
at Ilolyrood. In Windsor Castle he was 
much engaged for the late prince consort.’ 

He had further a considerable practice as 
an architectural draughtsman, and prepared 
the designs for the national bajik at (Basgow, 
Sir Samuel Morton Peto’s house at Somerley- 
ton, the mausoleum of the ITouldswortli 
family, and the royal dairy at Windsor. 

Ilis design for a grand national monument 
to Shakespeare and a design for a great 
majolica fountain (executed by Messrs. Min- 
ton, and lately in the horticultural gardens) 

' were at the International Exhibition of 1862. 
He died at his house in Blomfield Hoad, 
Maida Hill, on 9 April 1862, leaving a widow 
V and a daughter. Among the unfinished works 
in hia studio at his death were statues of 
Joseph Sturge [q. v.] for the city of Birming- 
' liam and of Sir Hugh Myddelton [q. y.] for 
;; Islington. He was a frequent exhibitor of 
.busts and decorative subjects at the Royal 
•Academy from 1838 to 1862. 


(Beott’a BrItiiA School of Sculpture; Art 
Joumal, 1662; l^he Boildtr, 1862; 

Diet of Artiete ; of Architecture.] 

^ Vi^« Af 

THOMAS, JO&N (1796-1871], mwihsiA 
composer and Welsh song writer, also knoum 
as leuan Ddu, was bom at Pibwr Llwyd, 
near Carmarthen, in 1706, He was edu-^ 
cated at Carmartheni where subsequently he 
also kept a school for a short time. He theif 
removed to Glamorganshire to follow the- 
same occupation, and, except for a short 
period when he was clerk to ZephaniaWilliams 
the chartist, at Blaenau, Monmouthshire, 
his whole life was spent in keeping a private 
school of his own, first at Merthyr Tydfil, 
and from 1850 on at Pontypridd and Tip- 
forest successively. He was twice married, 
and died atTreforest on 30 June 1871, being 
buried at OlyntalT cemetery, where a monu- 
ment was erected over his grave by his 
‘ friends and pupils.’ 

Thomas was one of the chief pioneers of 
choral training in the mining district of 
Glamorganshire, and is justly descril>ed in 
his epitaph as ‘ the first to lay the founda- 
tion of that prevailing taste for music which 
attained its triumph in the Crystal Palace 
(choral competition) in the years 1872 and 
1873.’ For many years he regularly held 
musical classes at 3Ierthyr and Pontypridd. 
In 1845 he published a collection of Welsh 
airs entitled ‘Y Caniedydd Cymreig: the 
Cambrian Minstrel,’ Merthyr, 4to. This con- 
tained forty-three pieces of his own composi- 
tion and a hundred and four old Welsh airs, 
one half of which he had gathered from the 
lips of the peasantry of Carmarthenshire and 
Glamorganshire, and which had never been 
previously published. For almost all these 
airs he wrote both the Welsh and English 
songs, several of which have been adopted 
ill subsequent collections of Welsh music 
(cf. Brinlby Richards, Son^s of Wales^ 
pp. iii, 39, 62,68,70). In 1849 he published 
a poem on ‘The Vale of Taff’ (Merthyr, 8vo), 
which was followed in 1867 by a volume of 
poetry entitled ‘ Cambria upon Two Sticks,’ 
Thomas also contributed many papers to 
magazines, and a prize essay of his on the 
Welsh harp was published in the ‘ Cambrian 
Journal ’ for 1856. 

[M. 0, Jones's Ccrddorioii Cymreig (Welsh 
Musicians), pp, 131-3, 160.] B. Ll, T, 

THOMAS, JOHN (1821-1892), inde- 
pendent minister, son of Owen and Mary 
Thomas, was born in Thomas Street, Holy- 
head, on 3 Feb. 1821, Owen Thomas 
[q. V.] was an elder brother. At the age of 
seventeen he left the Calviniistic methodise 
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church in Bangor, with which his family ' 
was connected, and joined the independents, 
among whom he began in August 1839 to 
preach. After keeping school mr some time 
at Penmorfa, Carnarvonshire, and Prestatyn, 
O^intshire, he entered the dissenting academy 
MHarton, Shropshire, and suteequentW that 
oiP FSroodvale, Carmarthenshire. In March 
iS42 he accepted the pastorate of Bwlch 
'^ewydd in the latter county, where he was 
ordained on 15 June 1842. His next pas-» 
torate was that of Glyn Nedd, Glamorgan- 
shire, whither he moved in February 1850. 
In Marcli 1854 he became minister of the 
Tabernacle Welsh independent church, 
Liverpool, in which town he spent the re- 
mainder of his days. His vigorous intellect 
' and energetic spirit madeJiim for half a 
century a prominent figure in his denomi- 
nation ana in Welsh public movements 
generally. While a successful pastor and 
powerful preacher, he was even better 
known as a journalist, lecturer, organiser, 
and })olltical speaker. He edited the ‘Gwe- 
rinwr,* a monthly periodical, in 1855 and 
1856; the ‘Anibynnwr,’ another monthly, 
from 1857 to 1861 ; and the ^ Tyst,^a weekly 
newspaper of the independents, jointly with 
William Rees [q. v.] until 1872, and there- 
after as sole editor until his death. He had 
a large share in the 1662 commemoration 
movement which led to the building of the 
Memorial College at Brecon ; and he twice 
visited the United Slates, in 1805 and in 
1876, in the interests of the Welsh indepen- 
dent churches established there. He took a 
keen interest in the total abstinence move- 
ment from its beginning in North Wales in 
1835, and was one of its best known advo- 
cates. Ill 1876 he received the degree of D.D. 
from Middlebury College, Vermont. He 
was chairman of the Union of Welsh Inde- 
pendents in 1878, arid of the Congregational 
* Union of Elngland and Wales in 1885. 
He died on 14 July 1892 at Uwch y Don, 
Colwyn, and was buried in Anfield cemetery, 
Liverpool. On 23 Jan. 1843 he married 
Mrs.- Eliza Owens, widow of his predeces- 
sor at Bwlch Newydd. 

The following is a list of his published 
works : 1. A volume of essays and sermons, 
Liverpool, 1864, 2. ‘Memoir of Three 

Brothers*,^ viz., J., D., and N. Stephens, 
independent ministers, Liverpool, 1876. 
3. ‘ History of the Independent Churches 
of Wales,’ written jointly by Thomas and 
Thomas Rees (1816->1885) [q. v.], 4 vols., 
Liverpool, 1871-5, 4. A second volume of 
sermons, Wrexham, 1882. 5. ‘Life of the 

Rev. J. Davies, Cardiff,’ Merthyr, 1883. 
6. ‘ History of the Temperance Movement in 


Wales,’ Merthyr, 1886. 7, ^ Life of the Rev, 
Thomas Rees, ll.D.,’ Dolgelly, 1888. 8. Fifth 
volume of the ‘Ilistory of the Churches/ 
written by Thomas only, Dolgelly, 189L A 
novel, ‘Arthur Llwyd y Fdin,’ was puV 
lished posthumously (Livei^ool, 180^* 
There is a mrtrait in oils of ThomW^ pk 
the Memori^ College, Brecon. 

[Information kindly furnished by Mr, Jdbiph 
Thomas, Liverpool ; articles in the Genmen (Oc»^ 
tober 1892) and Oymxrx (October 1892) ] 

J. £, L, 

THOMAS, JOHN EVAN (1809-1878), 
sculptor, bom in Brecon in 1809, was the , 
eldest son of John Thomas of Castle Street, 
Brecon. He came to London and studied 
under Sir Francis Legatt Chantrey [q. v.] 
From 1835 to 1867 he exhibited frequently 
at the Royal Academy. His works were 
chiefly busts, and for many years lie laboured • 
at nothing else. Later in lifij, however, ho 
executed several statues in marble and 
bronze and several portrait statuettes. 
Among bis statues was a colossal bronze 
figure of the Marquis of Biite at Cardiff, 
lie also sculptured a statue of the Duke of 
Wellington at Brecon, of Prince Albert on 
the Castle Hill, Tenby, of James Henry 
Vivian at Swansea, of the Prince of Wales 
at the Welsh schools at Ashford, of Sir 
Charles Morgan at Newport, and of Sir 
.Joseph Bailqy at Glanusk Park. About 
1857 Thomas retired to Penislia’r Pentre in 
Brecknockshire, where he filled the office of 
sheriff*. He died at his London residence, 
58 Buckingham Palace Road, on 9 Oct. 
1873, and was buried in Brompton cemetery. 
Ho was elected a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries on 3 Feb. 1842. 

[Brecon County Times, 18 Oct. 1873; Red- 
grave’s Diet, of Artists.] W, A, 

THOMAS, JOHN FRYER (1707-1877), 
Madras civil servant, born in 1797, entered 
the service in 1816, and after holding mini- 
sterial appointments in the court of Sadr 
Adalat a^u officiating in various revenue and 
judicial appointments, including those of prin- 
cipal collector and magistrate and of judge 
of the provincial court of appeal and circuit, 
was eventually in 1844 appointed secretary, 
and in the following year chief secretary to 
the government of Madras, in both qf which 
positions he exercised considerable influence ; 
over the governor, the Marquis of Tweea- 
dale [see Hay, George, eighth MARUiris qy 
Tweeddalb], In 1860 he became a member,' 
of the governor’s council, and in 1866 
tired from the service. He was a mail of 
marked ability. Some of his minutes, i% 
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corded in very incisive language, are among 
the ablest papers in the archives of the 
Madras Presidency*. Among them ^ 
the most remarkable are a review of Mac- 
aulay^s draft of the Indian penal code, and 
a rm education, written in 

he joined the Madras 
government. He considered the educational 
p^icy then in force unduly ambitious, and 
held that the funds available, vexy limited in 
smoiint, ‘ ought to be expended rather in 
educating the many through the medium of 
the vernacular languages than in instruct- 
ing the few in the higher branches of liter- 
r^ture and science through the medium of 
English. He also advocated the adoption 
of the grant-in-aid system and its applica- 
tion to missionary schools as well as to 
others. He strongly supported and libe- 
rally contributed to missionary eflbrts, and 
deprecated the continued exclusion of the 
Bible from the course of instruction in go- 
vernment schools, differing on this point 
from James Thomason [q. v.] He died in 
London on 7 April 1877. 

[India Office Records; Selections from the 
Records of the Madras Government, No. 2, 
1866 ; personal knowledge.] A. J. A. 

THOMAS, JOHN WESLEY (1798- 
1872), translator of Dante, bom on 4 Aug. 
1798 at Exeter, was the son of J ohii Thomas, 
a tradesman and leading Wesleyan local 
preacher in that city. In 1820 he went to 
London, attaching himself to the Hinde 
Street circuit, and in 1822 entered the itine- 
rating ranks of the Wesleyan ministry. 
After fifty years of active ministerial effort 
he died at Dumfries on 7 Feb. 1872. 

Although for the most part self-educated, 
Thomas was a considerable linguist, a poet 
of some capacity, and an artist of ability. 
He contributed largely to the ‘Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine°and other periodicals. 
His most important published works are; 
1. ‘ An Apology for Don Juan,^ cantos i. and 
ii. 1824 ; 8rd ea. with canto iii. 1850 ; new 
edition, 1865 ; this is a review and criticism 
of Lord Byron's poetry written in the ‘ Don 
Juan' stanza, 2. ‘Lyra Britannica, or Se- 
lect Beauties of Moaern English Poetry,' 
1880. 8, ‘ The Trilogy of Dante : “ Inferno," 
1869,* “ Purgatorio," 1862 ; “ Paradiso," 
1866.' An able translation of Dante’s poem 
in the metre of the original, with scholarly 
Pbtes and appendices. Its merits have been 
generially admitted by English students of 
Dante. 4. ‘ The Lord's Day, or ,the Christian* 
Q^bath: its History. Obligation, Import- 
anpej and Blessedness, 1866. 6. ‘ Poems on 
Classical, Mediaeval, and Modern Sub- 


jects,' 1867. 6. ‘ The War of the Surplice : 
a Poem in Three Cantos,' 2nd ed. 1871 ; the 
troubles in 1846 of Henry Phillpotts [q. v.^, 
bishop of Exeter, are the 'subject of this 

S iem. 7. ‘ The Tower, the Temple, and the 
inster: the Historic^ and Biographical 
Associations of the TpiKve;r pf London, St.; 
Paul’s Cathedral, and Westminster Ahbejl. 
1878. 8..‘ WUUam the Prince of ; 
Orange,’ 1878. ' v; 

' [Christopher’s Poets ot Methodism, 1876^^^ 
pp. 344-66; Methodist Recorder. February 7 
1872, pp. 79, 91; Christian World, 16 Feb. 
1872; Athenaeum, 1872, i. 887; Boase and 
Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub.] R. B. 

THOMAS, JOSHUA(1719-1797), Welsh 
writer, was the eldest son of Morgan Thomas 
of Tyhen in the parish of Caio, Carmarthen- 
shire, where he was born on 22 Feb. 1719. 
In 1739 he was apprenticed to his uncle, 
Simon Thomas, who was a mercer and in- 
dependent minister at Hereford, and was 
the author of numerous works both in Welsh 
and English, mostly printed at a private 
press of his own, one of which, a popu- 
lar summary of universal history, entitled . 
‘ Ilanes y Byd a'r Amseroedd,' ran through 
several editions (Ashtox, p. 169). In 1746 
Joshua married and settled in business at 
Hay, Breconshire, where he preached occa- 
sionally at the baptist chapel of Maesy berllan, 
of which church he was appointed co-pastor 
in 1749. In 1764 he undertook the pastor- 
ship of the baptist church of Leominster, 
where he kept a day-school until his death. 

Thomas translated into Welsh several 
works dealing with the doctrines of the bap- 
tist denomination, including the following ; 

1. ‘ Dr. Gill's Reply to the Arguments for ' 
Infant Baptism, advanced by Griffith Jones 
of Llanddowror,' with some additions by 
Thomas himself, 1761. 2. ‘Tystiolaeth y 
Credadyn am ei hawl i’r Nefoedd,’ 1757. 

3. ‘ Samuel Ewer’s Reply to Edward Hitclun 
on Infant Baptism,’ with additions by 
Thomas, Carmarthen, 1767, 12mo. 4. ‘Ro- 
bert Hall’s Doctrine of the Trinity,' Car- 
marthen, 1794. 

But Thomas’s most important work was 
his history of the baptists in Wales, pub- 
lished in 1778 under the title ‘Hanes y 
Bedyddwyr ymhlith y Cymry, o amser yr 
Apostolion liyd y flwyddyn hon,' Car- 
marthen, 8vo. A supplement of corrections 
and additions was also issued in 1780. The 
author's own manuscript translation into 
English of this work, with additions thereto, 
is preserved in the Baptists' Library at Bris- 
tol, Thomas subsequently wrote, in English, 
‘A History of the Baptist Association in 
Wales,’ which first appeared in the ‘ Baptist^ 
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Eegister * between 1791 and 1796, and was 
published in book form in the latter year 
^London, 8vo). These two works still form 
the chief sources of information as to the early 
: ; iustory of the baptist denomination in Wales. 
;^ A new edition of the Welsh history, with 
iSdditions, was broug^ Out by B. Davies of 
Tontypridd in 1885, ' Thomas died at Leo- 
. minster on 25 Aug, 1797. 

As many as eleven members of Thomases 
family entered the baptist ministry. Ilia 
son Timothy Thomas' (1753-1827) was for 
forty-seven years pastor of the church at 
Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate. Two of 
Joshua’s brothers, Timothy (1720-1768) and 
Zechariah ('1727-1816), were successively 
pastors of Aberduar church, Carmarthenshire 
(Seren Gomer^ 1820, p. 301 ; cf. Davies, Echoes 
from the Welsh HillSf p. 338). The former 
was the author or transh>tor of several doc- 
trinal works in Welsh, the best-known being 
, * Y Wisg wen Ddisglaer * (17 69), and a small 
volume of hymns (1764). 

There was another JosirrA Thomas {d. 
1769 ?), who was born early in the seven- 
teenth century at Penpes in the parish of 
Llanlleonfel, llreconshire. He became curate 
of Tir Abbot in the same county in 1739, 
vicar of Mertliyr Oynog 1741, with which 
he also held, from 1746, the living of Llan- 
bistcr, Radnorshire, till 1768, when he be- 
came vicar of Kerry (D. R. Thomas, 
Asaph y p. 324). Tif 1762 he published a 
AVelsh translation of Dr. John Scott's ‘ Chris- 
tian Life,’ under the title Fiicliedd 
Oris’nogol,’ London, 8vo, This has been de- 
scribed as ‘ in every respect one of the best 
Welsh books published in this period ’(Row- 
liAiTDS, Cambr, Uihliographyy pp. 431, 439-9). 

[J. T. Jones’s Geiriadur Bywgraffyddo], pp. 
660 , 671, 573 , 576. 579, 591, 595; Ashton’s 
TIanes IJenyddiaeLli Gymreig, pp. 289-95 ; 
Rowlands’s Cambrian Bibliography, pp. 415-6, 
688 ; Williams’s Eminent Welshmen, pp. 486-8 ; 
information from St. David’s Diocesan Re- 
gistry.] D. Ll. T. 

THOMAS, LEWIS {fi. 1587-1619), 
preacher, born in 1568, was a native of 
Glamorganshire, or, according to another 
account, of Radnorshire. He was educated 
at Oxford, wliere he matriculated, under the 
name of Lewis Evans, from Gloucester Hall, 
1 1 Dec. 1 684, and graduated B. A. from Brase- 
nose College on 15 Feb. 1686-7, being then 
described as ‘Lewis Evans alias Thomas.’ 
He took orders soon after, and was eventually 
beneficed ‘in his native county of Glamorgan 
and elsewhere ’ ( W oon) . It is supposed that 
■ he was alive in 1619, but the date of his 
death is unknown. 

lie was the author of the following two 


volumes of sermons : 1. ^ Seaven Sermons, 
or the Exercises of Seven Sabbaths ; together 
with a Short Treatise upon the Command-* 
ments.’ The first edition was issued in 1699 
(Abbeb^ Transcript qf the St-ationerf 
^ter, hi. 140)^ but no copy of it is how 
known. A fpu^h edition appeared in 
and a seventh find tenth, printed in bl^^ 
letter, in IBIO and 1619 respectively {Sfit 
Mas, Cat,), whilO another edition la meh*- 
tioned as issued in 1630 ( W oon). 2. ‘ Deme- 
goriai. Certaine Lectures upon Sundry Por-; 
tions of Scripture,’ London, 1600, 8vo (cf. 
Abbeb, op, eit, iii» 175). This is dedicated 
to Sir Thomas Egertou, lord keeper of the 
great seal, who was one of Thomas’s first 
patrons. 

[Wood’s Athenae Oxon. ii. 277, Fasti ii. 236 ; 
Clark’s Register of the University of Oxford, iii. 
139; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714, s.v. 

‘ Evans ’ and * Thomas ; ’ Williams’s Eminent 
Welslimen, p. 487.] D. Ll T, 

THOMAS, MATTHEW EVAN (1788?- 
1830), architect, born in 1787 or 1788, was 
a student of the Royal Academy. In 1816 
he gained the academy’s gqld medal for a 
design for a palace, lie went to Italy in 
the following year, remaining there till 
1819, During his stay he was elected a 
member of the academy at Florence, and of 
St. Luke at Rome. After his return he 
exhibited ‘architectural drawings at the 
Royal Acaejemy between 1820 and 1822. 
He died at Hackney on 12 .July 1830, and 
was buried in St. John’s Wood chapel. 

[Diet, of Architecture, 1887 ; Gent. Mag. 
1830, ii. 91.] W. A. 

THOMAS, STB NOAH (1 720-1792), phy- 
sician, son of lloplmi Thomas, master of a 
merchant vessel, was born at Neath, Glamor- 
ganshire, in 1720. He was educated at Oak- 
ham school, when Mr. Adcock was its head- 
master, and was admitted as a pensioner at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, on 18 July 
1738, and there graduated B. A. iii 1742, pro- 
ceeding M. A. 1746 and M.D. 1763. lie settled 
in London, was admitted afellow of the Royal 
Society on 1 Feb. 1763, was elected a fellow 
of the College of Physicians on 22 Dec. 1757, 
and delivered the Oulstonian lectures in 
1769. In 1761, 1766, 1767, and 1781 he was 
one of the censors. lie became physician 
extraordinary to George III in 1763, and 
physician in ordinary 1775, and was knighted 
in that year, lie was also physician to the. 
Lock Hospital. He died at Bath on 17 May 
1792. His portrait was painted by Sir Josl^Ua 
Reynolds, and hangs in the combinatioxi- 
room of St. John’s College, Cambridge, rin 
the College of Physicians he was estefi^ed 
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for his learning, but ho never published any 
book. 

[Muok’s Coll, of Phys. ii. 218 ; eitfcract from 
original register of St. John’s College kindly 
mdit by the bursar, Mr. E. E. Scott.] N. M. 

ikoMAS* OWEN (1812^1891), Cal- 
vShistic methodist ministeri^ Bon of Owen 
Thomas, was bom in Edmund 
Str^fet, itolyhead, on 16 Dec* 1812/ John 
Thomas (1821-1892) [q. v.] was a younger 
brother. His father was a stonemason, and 
he followed the same occupation from the 
time of the removal of the family to* Bangor 
ik 1827 until he was twenty-two. In 1884 
he began to preach in connection with the 
Calyinistic methodists, among whom his 
father. had been a lay officer until his death 
in 1831, and at once took high rank as a 
preacher. After i keeping school in Bailor 
for some years, he entered in 1838 the Oal- 
vinistic methodiat college at Bala, and thence 
roceeded in 1841 to the university of Edin- 
urgh. Lack of means, however, forced him 
to cut short his university course before he 
could graduate, and in January 1844 he be- 
came pastor of Penymount chapel, Pwllheli. 
In the following September ho was ordained 
in the North Wales Association meeting at 
Bangor. Two years later he moved to New- 
town, Montgomeryshire, to take charge of 
the English Calvinistic methodist church in 
that town, and at the end of 1851 he accepted 
the pastorate of the Welsh church meeting in 
Jewin Crescent, London. In 1866 he moved 
again to Liverpool, where he spent the rest 
of his days as pastor, first, of the Netlierfield 
Hoad, and then (from 1871) of the Princes 
Poad church of the Calvinistic methodists. 
He wasmoderatoroftheNorthWales Associa- 
tion in 1863 and 1882, and of the general as- 
sembly of the denomination in 1808 and 1888. 
Throughout life he was a close student, and 
his literary work bears witness to his wide 
theological reading and talent for exposition. 
But it was as a preacher he won the com- 
manding position he occupied in Wales ; his 
native gifta of speech and intense earnest- 
ness enabled bim to wield in the pulpit an 
influence which was said to recall that of 
John Elias [q. v.], and he never appeared to 
better advantage than in the great open-air 
services held in connection with the meet- 
ings of the two associations. In 1877 the 
degree of D.D. was conferred upon him by 
^Pi^nceton College, New Jersey. Ho died 
on;2 Aug. 1891, and was buried in Anfield 
c^metei^, Liverpool. 

The following is a list of his published 
works; 1, A Welsh translation of Watson's 
>)^ay on . * Sanctification/ Llanrwst, 1839. < 


2. * Commentary on the New Testament' 
(1862-1885), embodied in additional notes 
to a Welsh version of Kitto’s * Commentary.' 
Editions of the commentaries on ^ Hebrews ' 
(1889) and ^Qalatians’ (1892) were issued 
separately. 8. * Life of the Rev. John Jones, 
Talsam, with a Sketch o{ the History of 
Welsh Theology and JPreaching ' (Welsh), 
2 ydls. Wrexham, 1874, 4. (Life of the Rev* i 
Henry Rees' (Welsh), 2 vols. Wrexham, 
1890. Thomas was a contributor to the ' 
* Traethodydd' from its start, and for a time 
one of its two joint editors. Many of the 
articles in the first edition of the * Gwyd- 
doniadur/ ,a Welsh encyclopaedia, in ten 
volumes (1857-77), were "from his pen. 

On 24 Jan. 1860 he married Ellen (d, 1867), 
youngest daughter of the Rev. William 
Roberts, Amlwch. 

[Information kindly furnished by the Rev. 
Josiah Thomas, M.A. of Liverpool ; articles in 
the Geninen (January 1892), Dysgedydd (Sep- 
tember 1891); and Cymru (September 1891).] 
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THOMAS, RICHARD (1777-1857), 
admiral, a native of Saltasli in Cornwall; 
entered the navy in May 1790 on board the 
Cumberland with Captain John ISIacbrido ' 
[q. V.] lie was afterwards in the Blanche in 
the West Indies, and when she was paid off 
in J une 1 792 he joined the Nautilus sloop, 
in which he again went to the West Indies, 
and was present at the reduction of Tobago, 
Martinique, and St. Lucia. At Martinique 
he commanded a flat-bottomed boat in the 
brilliant attack upon Fort Royal. He re- 
turned to England in the Boyne, and was 
still on board her when she was burnt at 
Spithead on 1 May 1795. lie was after- 
wards in the Glory and Commerce de Mar- 
seille in tlie Channel, and in the Barfleur 
and Victory in the Mediterranean, and on. 
15 Jan. 1797 was promoted to be lieutenant 
of the Excellent, in which, on 14 Feb., he 
was present in the battle of Cape St. Vin- 
cent [see CoLLiXGwooD, C)uthbert, Lord]. 
He continued in the Excellent oft* Cadiz till 
June 1798, when he was moved to the 
Thalia ; in February 1709 to the Defence ; 
in December to the Triumph, and in October 
1801 to the Barfleur, then carrying Colling- 
wood’s flag in the Channel. During the 
peace ho was in the Leander on the Halifax 
station, and was promoted to the rank of 
commander on 18 Jan.. 1803. The Lady 
Hobart packet, in which lie took a passage 
for England, was wrecked on an iceberg. 
After seven days in a small boat he, wiSi 
his companions, succeeded in reaching Cove 
Island, north of St. John's, Newfoundland^ 
On his arrival m England he was appointed. 
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u December 1803, to the Etna bomb, '^hich 
ne took out to the Mediterranean. He was 
posted on 22 Oct. 1805 to the Bellerophon, 
from which he was moved to the Queen as 
flag-captain to Lord Collin^ood, with 
whom, in the Ocean and the Vllle de Paris, 
he continued till Collingwood’s death in 
March 1810. He remained in the Ville de 
Paris, as a private ship, till December, and 
in February 1811 was appointed to the Un- 
daunted, in which he co-operated with and 
assisted the Spaniards along the coast of 
Catalonia. In February 1813, after nine 
years’ continuous service in the Mediterra- 
nean, he was obliged by the bad state of his 
liealth to return to England. In 1822-5 he 
was captain of the ordinary at Portsmouth, 
and in the same capacity at Plymouth in 
1884-7. He became a rear-admiral on 
10 Jan. 1837, was commander-in-chief in 
the Pacific from 1841 to 1844— a time of 
much revolutionary trouble and excitement, 
was promoted to he vice-admiral on 8 Jan, 
1848, admiral on 11 Sept. 1854, and died at 
Stonehouse, Plymouth, on 21 Aug. 1857. 
He married, in October 1827, Gratina, 
daughter of Lieutenant-general Robert Wil- 
liams of the Royal Marines, and left issue. 

[O’Byrne’s Nav. Biogr. Diet.; Gent, Mag. 
1857. ii. 468.] J. K. L. 

THOMAS, SAMUEL (1627-1693), non- 
juror, born in 1627 at Ubley, Somerset, was 
the son of AVilliam Thomas (1593-1067). 
[q, V.], rector of Ubley. He graduated B.A. 
from Peterhouse, Cambridge, in 1648-9, 
and was incorporated at Oxford on 20 Aug, 
1051. He became a fellow of St. John’s 
College, and graduated M.A. on 17 Dec, 
1651, being incorporated at Cambridge in 
1663. In 1060 he was deprived of his fel- 
lowship by the royal commissioners, and was 
soon after made a chaplain or petty canon of 
Christ Church, where in 1672 he became a 
chantor. lie was also vicar of St. Thomas’s 
at Oxford, and afterwards curate of Holy 
well. In 1681 he became vicar of Chard in 
Somerset, and on 3 Aug. of the same year 
was appointed to the prebend of Compton 
Bishop in the see of Wells. On the acces- 
sion of William and Mary, Thomas was one 
of those who refused to take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, and ho was in 
consequence deprived of his prebend in 1691, 
and in the following year of the vicarage 
of Chard. He died at Chard on 4 Nov. 1693, 
and was buried in the chancel of the parish 
church, 

Thomas was the author of : 1. ^ The IVes-: 
byterians Unmask’d, or Animadversions 
upon a Nonconformist Book called the In- 


terest of England in the Matter of 
London, 1676, 8vo; republished ih *wX 
under the title ^ The Dissenters Disarx^edi 
without the preface, as a second part to thei 
^ New Distemper ’ of Thomas Tomkins (d, 
1676) [q. V.] The ' Interest of England I in 
the Matter of Religion^ was written by^ 
John Corbet (162(1-1680) [q. v.] Baxter 
terms Thomas’s reply ^ a bloody invective * 
(IVork^, xviiij 188). 2. ‘The Charge of 

Schism renewed against the Separatists,’ 
London, 1680, 4to, A pamphlet written in 
reply to ‘ An Answer to Dr. Stillingfleet’s 
Sermon on the Mischief of Separation ’ by 
Stephen Lobb [q. v.] and John Humfrey 
V.] 8 . ‘ Remarks on the Preface to the 
Protestant Reconciler [by Daniel Whitby, 
q. V.] in a Letter to a Friend/ Lon im, 1683, 
4to. Thomas also wrote a preface to Tom- 
kins’s ‘^New Distemper,' in which he assailed 
Richard Baxter and other nonconformists. 

[Wood’s Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 390 ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Allibone’s 
Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; Brit, Mus. Addit. MS. 6882, 
f. 39.] E. I. C. 

THOMAS, SIDNEY GILCHRIST 
(1850-1885), metailurgist and inventor, born 
on 16 April 1860 at Canonbury, London, 
was son of WTlliam Thomas (1808-1867),. 
aAVelshman in the solicit ors’ department of 
the inland revenue office, and his wife 
Melicent (6, '1816), eldest daughter of the 
Rev. James Gilchrist, author of the ‘ Intel- 
lectual Patrimony' G817). Thomas, who 
was mainly educated at Dulwich College, 
early manifested a strong bent towards 
applied science. The deatli of liis father 
when Thomas was still at school and not 
yet seventeen led him to resolve to earn at 
once a livelihood for himself. For a few 
months he was an assistant master in an 
Essex school. Later in the same year (1887) 
he obtained a clerkship at Marlborougn 
Street police-court, whence in the summer 
of 1868 he was transferred to a similar * 
post at the Thames court, Arbour Square, 
Stepney. Here, at a very modest salary, - 
he remained until 1879. Meanwhile he ha(L 
after office hours, pursued the study of applied 
chemistry, and the solution of one special 
problem became, about 1870, the real pur- 
pose of his life. This problem was the de^ 
phosphorisation of pig-iron in the Bessemer 
converter. A sentence used by Mr. Chaloner, 
teacher of chemistry at the Birkbeck Insti^’* 
tution, in the course of a lecture which 
Thomas heard, seems to have imprinted itse^ 

. deeply on Thomas's mind : ‘ The man’ 
eliminates phosphorus by means of the 
somer converter will make his fortune.’ ■ 
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]ptooes8eft^ which were then^ and 
8tfll are^ the most used methods of contert- 
ing pig4ron into steel, laboured under the 
setioUs drawback that in neither was the 
phosphoi^us^ which is a very common im- 
puri^ty of iron ores, removed. This \Ya8 a 
matter of tlm highest practical importance ; 
for the retained phosphorus rendered steel 
made by these systems from phosphoric ores 
brittle and worthless. Consequently only 
non-phosphoric ores could be used, and the 
l^eat mass of British, French, German, and 
Belgian iron became unavailable for steel- 
makings If phosphoric pig-iron could be 
cheaply dephosphorised in the course of 
these processes, the cost of the production 
of steel would be diminished and the supply 
of the raw material indefinitely increased. 
From 1860 onwards Sir Henry Bessemer and 
an army of experimentalists vainly grappled 
with the difficulty. 

Thomas devotqd his whole leisure to these 
questions, experimentalising unceasingly in 
a little workshop at home, and attending 
systematically the laboratories of various 
chemical teachers. He submitted himself 
from time to time to the science examina- 
tions of the science and art department and 
of the Royal School of Mines, and he passed 
all the examinations qualifying him for the 
degree in metallurgy given by this latter 
institution, but was denied it because be 
was unable to attend the day-time lectures. 
Holidays from his police-court labours were 
mainly spent in visiting ironworks in this 
country and abroad. In 1873 he was offered 
the post of analytical chemist to a great 
brewery at Burton-on-Trent, but declined it 
from conscientious scruples about fostering, 
even indirectly, tlio use of alcohol. During 
1874 and subsequent years he contributed 
regularly to the technical journal ‘ Iron.^ 
Towards the end of 1875 Thomas arrived 
at a theoretic and provisional solution of the i 
problem of dephosporisation. He discovered 
that the non-elimination of phosphorus in 
the Bessemer converter was dependent upon 
the character, from a chemical standpoint, 
of its lining. This lining varied in mate- 
rial ; but it was always of silicious sort. The 

S hosphorus in the pig-iron was rapidly oxi- 
ised during the process, or, in other words, 
formed phosphoric acid. This phosphoric 
acid, owing to the silicious character of the 
** sl|bgj was* again reduced to phosphorus and 
jpen^i^tei^ed the metal. Thomas, therefore, saw 
clearly the necessity of a change in the chemi- 
ca!| Cop^stitution 6f the lining. A basic lining 
Wife essential, a ‘ base ' being a substance 
which would combine with the phosphoric 


acid formedl by the oxidising at the phOih 

E horus* Xn this way the phosphorus would 
e hindered from reentering the metal and 
would be deposited in the slag. The basic 
substance must be one able to endure the in- 
tense heat of the process, since the durability 
of the * lining ^ was essential to that cheap- 
ness which was the main requisite of com- 
mercial success. A long series of experiments 
led Thomas to the selection, for the material 
of the new lining, of lime, or its congeners — 
magnesia or magnesian limestone. Thomas 
foresaw not only that by employing such a 
lining he was removing phosphorus from the 
pig-iron, but that in the phosphorus de- 
posited in the basic slag he was creating a 
material itself of immense commercial 
utility. 

To a cousin, Mr. Percy Gilchrist, M.R.S.M. 
(afterwards F.K.S.),, who was chemist to 
large ironworks at Blaenavon, Thomas com- 
municated the ‘ basic theory,’ and Gilchrist 
joined him in further experiments with vary- 
ing success ; but ultimately the two young 
men established their theory. Thomas took 
out his first patent in November 1877. Mr. 
E. P. Martin, the manager of the works where 
Mr. Gilchrist was employed, was early in 1878 
admitted into the secret, and proved most 
helpful. In March 1878 Thomas first publicly 
announced, at a meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute of Great Britain, that he had 
successfully dephosphorised iron in the Bes- 
semer converter. The announcement, how- 
ever, was disregarded, but the complete speci- 
fication of his patent was filed in May 1878, 
and patent succeeded patent down to the 
premature death of the inventor. Thomas 
had meanwhile made an all-important convert 
in Mr. E. Windsor Richards, then manager 
of Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan, & Co.’s huge 
ironworks in Cleveland. On 4 April 1879 
most successful experiments on a large scale 
were carried out at that company’s Middles- 
borough establishment. These experiments 
at once secured the practical commercial 
triumph both of the process and of the in- 
ventor. A paper, written earlier by Thomas 
in conjunction with Mr, Gilchrist for the 
Iron and Steel Institute on the ‘Elimina- 
tion of Phosphorus in the Bessemer Con- 
verter,’ was read in May 1879. There the 
problem to be solved and its solution, now 
experimentally demonstrated by the ‘ basic’ 
process, were clearly and succinctly stated. 
Thomas proved that he had solved the pro- 
blem by substituting in the Bessemer con- 
verter a durable basio lining for the former 
silicious one, and he avoided ‘waste of lining 
by making large basic additions, so as to 
secure a highly basic slag at an early stage of 



the blow.’: This last branch of^e 

differentiated the Successful . 

Christ process from some other attempts on 

also be adapted to the ‘biemens Martin 
avstem. It was immediately used both m 
^reat Britain and abroad, and it spread 
mSdlv In 864,700 tons of ‘basic’ 
gtoel were produced in all parts 
SSdrand in 1889 2,274,652 tons More- 

over in this last ^lier^ tons 

diiced, together with the steel, / 0(^000 tons 
of sla<T, m^ost of which was used for land- 
fertilising purposes. In England and Ger- 
many alone— no figures are nowimcessible for 

othe^countries-theoutputinlSOn amounted 

to ■'» 898,476 tons. The production of basic 
slag in tW same year maybe estimated ^ 
about a third of the weight of the steel 

T^o^, who was possessed of great finan- 
cial ability, as well as of a thorough know- 
ledge of British and continental 
bad early secured his inventor s 
only in Great Britain but also on the con- 
tinent and in America. lie thus secured 
the ‘fortune’ predicted by Mr. Chaloner. 
But systematic overwork had 4® 

health, and serious Xta 

Ltcd itself. In May 1W9 he at len^^ r^ 
signed his junior clerkship at 
police-court. In the .early part of 1881 

^omas paid a t riumphal visit to the Umtcd 

States where he was enthusiastically Wei- 
s’ r the leading metallurgists and- 

ironmaster. In 1882 7®® gt^l 

her, of the council of the Iron Steel 
institute, succeeding Sir Kamsde^ 

and on 9 May 1883 he was voted the Besse- 
mer goldmedal by the council of the institute. 
But^he last few years of his short life were 
occupied in a vain search for health. After 

■ soioums at Ventnor and Torquay, he made 
inS a prolonged voyage round the world, 
by way of the Cape, India, and Australia, 
returning by the United States. The winter 
of 1883 and the spring and 

1884 were spent in Algiers. Her expon- 
ments were mirsued on the utiUsatiw of the 

■ Sc Tlag ’formed in the Thomas-Gilchrist 
pSss.%ew lines of research were also 
Cun-notably an endeavour to Produce a 
nei type-writer. In the summer of 1884 
Thomas came northward with his “othe 
and sister to Paris, wh^e he di^ ^ 

1885 of ‘emphysema. He was buried in the 
Passv cemetery. He was unmarried. 

Tlfomas secured a large 
for his labours; but from, tbe 
‘advanced’ political and social views, and 

had he lived he bad intended to devote his 


fortune to the alleviation of Ae lives ; 

workers. He bequeathed 

his sister as a sacred trust, 

provision had been made for her for hie 

niother his money was spent on philanthropic 

is a portrait of Tliomas in oi^ by 
Mr. Hubert Ilerkomer, R.A. (executed from 
photographs after death), now m the posse^ 
sion of Mrs. Percy Thompson at Seveno^s. 

[Jeans’s Creators of the Age of Steel, 1884; 
Burnie’s Memoir and Letters of Sid^y Gib 
Christ Thomrts, 1 S 91 ; •AR^e YounffJto, by 
the Bight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, >" Youths 
Magazine (Boston, Mass.}, 4 Aug. ^92 ; per- 
so^l knowledge.] . “• 

THOMAS, THOMAS (1553-1688), 
printer and lexicographer, bom m the City 
of London on 26 Dec. 1653, was educated 
at Eton school. He was admitted a sclmlM 
of King’s College, Cambridge, on 24 Aug. 
1671, and a fellow on 24 Aug. 1674. 

He proceeded B.A. in 1676, 

M.A. in 1579, and on 20 Jan. 1680-- • 
1581 was eiuoinecl to divert to tbe study ot 
theology. On 3 May 1682 be was con- 
stituted the first printer to the university 
of Cambridge, but. nothing from his press 
appeared before 1684, wben he ,isf'ed tbo 
edition of Ramus’s ‘Dialectics by (Bir) 
William Temple (1566-1027) [<l- ' 
1583 he had- begun to print a book by >\il- 
liam Whitaker [q. v.], and bad other works, 
in readiness for the press, when the Sta- 
tioners’ Company of London, regarding the 
proceedings as an infringement ot their privi- 
leges, seized his press and ma^nals. Ihe 
vice-chancellor and heads of colleges applied 
to their chancellor, Lord Burghley, request- 
ing his interposition on behalf of their an- 
ciint privilege. Eventually Burghlev wrote 
in reply, stating that he had consulted feir 
Gilbert Oerrard, master of the rolls, to wh<m 
he had submitted their charter, and who 
concurred with him in opinion that it was 

^^Thomas, who was called by Martin Mai- 
Prelate the puritan Cambridge printer, 
laboured with such Msiduity at the com-, 
pilation of his Latin dictionary as ^ bring 
on a fatal disease. He was buned m the 
church of St. Mary tbe Great, Cambridge, 

on 9 Aug. 1688. , . s 

Ames enumerates seventeen works wmen 
came from his press. He was the auttor 
of* ‘ Thomse Thomasii Dictionarium suiu&ia 
fide ac diligentia accuratissime emeudttthm, 
magnaque Insuper Rerum Scitu Dignamm, 
et V ocahulorum accessione, w)gfc 
locupletiusque redditum. Hinc 
(prseW Dictionanum Histericum & P0«tl- 



Thomas *9i Thotna^ 

^um, ad profanas historias^ poetanuuque Thcmiaa waa a volummous author. Hia 
fetbulas intelligendaa valdi necessarium) moat important work was * The Italian Bio- 
novissim^ accessit utilisshnus de Ponderum, fffaphy of Sir Robert Dudley fq- v/, Knight/ 
Mensurarum^ & Monetarum veterum^ reduc* Uxiordi 1861, 8vo, for which he’ began to 
tione ad ea, quse sunt Anglis iam in usu, collect materials in 1806. Among his other 
Tractatus/ Cambridge, 1587, 8vo; Srd ed* writings may be mentioned : 1. ‘A Sermon 
Cambridge, 1592, 4to ; 4th ed. Cambridge, on the Impropriety of conceding the Name 
1594, 4to ; ^ quinta editio superioribus cum of Catholic to the Church of Rome,^ Oxford, 
Orfiecorum dictionum, turn earundem primi- 1816, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1838. 2. ' The Le- 

tivorum adiectione multo auctior,’ Cam- gality of the present Academical System of 
bridge, 1596, 4to; 6th edit. Cambridge, the University of Oxford assorted,^ Oxford, 
1600, 8vo; 7th ed. Cambridge, 1606, 4to; 1831, 8vo; 2nd part, 1832; 2nd edit. 1853 
10th ed. Cambridge, 1610, 4to; 'cum Sup- {JE!dmbur^hli€vtetv,liii.384^UvA78). 3. 'The 
plemento Philemonis Hollandi,’ London, universal Profitableness of Scripture for Doc- 
1615, 4to, 1619, 8vo; 12th ed. London, trine,* Oxford, 1836, 8vo. 4. ' On the Authen- 
1620, 4to ; 13tli ed. 1631, 4to ; 14th ed. Lon- ticity of the Designs of llaffaelle and Michael 
•don, 1644, 4to. The dictionary is dedicated Angelo,* Oxford, 1842, 8vo. 5. 'Thoughts 
to Lord Burghley. It was largely used by on the Cameos and Intaglios of Antiqiuty,* • 
John Rider (1562-1632) [q. v.l in his ' Die- Oxford, 1847, 8vo. 6. ' Account of the Night 
tionary * published in 1589. In the subse- March of King Charles the First from Ox- 
quent editions Rider was obliged to make ford,* Oxford, 1850; 8vo. 7. ' Christian Phi- 
numerous additions and alterations in con- lanthropy exemplified in a Memoir of the 
sequence of an action brought against him by Rev. Samuel Wilson Warneford ’ [q. v.], Ox- 
Thomas’s executors. Francis (louldman of ford, 1855, 8vo. 

Christ’s College, Cambridge, afterwards [Gent. Mag. 1858 ii. 645, 1869 i. 320 ; Foster’s 
brought out a new edition of Thomas’s die- Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886 ; Fowler’s History of 
tionary. Corpus Christi College, p. 409 ; Foster’s Index 

The following work is also ascribed to Ecclesiasticus, 1800-40, p. 172; Times, 28 Oct. 
Thomas: 'Fabulariim Ovidii interpretatio 1858.] E. J. C. 

ethica, physica, et historica, tradita in THOMAS, WILLIAM (d. 1554), Italian 
academia Regioinontana a Georgio Sabino ; scholar and clerk of the council to Ed- 
in unum collect a et edita studio et industria ward VI, was by birth or extraction a 
T. T.,’ Cambridge, 1584, l2mo. Welshman, being probably a native of Rad- 

[Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert) ; Bowes’s norshire. He was presumably educated at 
Cat. of Cambridge Books ; Cooper’s Annals of Oxford, where a person of both his names 
Cambridge, ii. 393 ; Cooper’s Athense Cantabr. was admitted bachelor of the canon law on 
ii. 29, 513 ; Hartsliorne’s Book Rarities of Cam- 2 Dec. 1529 (WoOD ; Foster). He may 
bridge, p. 211 ; Harwood's Alumni Eton, p, 185 ; also have been the William Thomas who, 
Mnllingor’s Hist, of Cambridge Univ. vol. ii. ; along with two other commissioners, inquired 
Patent Roll, 4 James I, pt. vi. ; Strype’s Annals, into and reported to Cromwell from Lud- 

low, 27 Jan. 1533-4, on certain extortions in 
tier s Bibl. Brit. ; Worthington s Diary, u 46.] Radnorshire and the Welsh marches {Let- 

ters and Papers of Henry Vllly vi. 32), but 
THOMAB, VAUGHAN (1775-1858), he is not to be identified (as is done in Wood’s 
antiquary, son of John Thomas of Kingston, Athence Oxon,') with the witness of the same 
Surrey, was born in 1775. lie matriculated name who was examined in 1529 in the 
from Oriel College, Oxford, on 17 Dec. 1792, course of the proceedings against Catherine 
and on 6 May 1794 was admitted a scholar of Arragon {Brit. Mus. Cottonian MSS. Vi- 
of Corpus Christi College. He was after- telUus B. xii. f. 109). 

wards elected to a fellowship, which ho held In 1544 he was, according to his own 
till 1812. Prom Corpus he graduated B.A. account, ' constrained by misfortune to aban- 
in 1796, M.A. in 1800, and B.D. in 1809. don the place of his nativity,' perhaps (as 
On 12 Feb. 1803 he became vicar of Yam ton Froudo suggests) for his religious opinions, 
in Gloucestershire ; on 11 June 1804 he was He spent the next five years abroad, chiefly 
appointed vicar of Stoneleigh in Warwick- in Italy, and is mentioned in 1545 as being 
shire, and on 26 March 1811 he received the commissioned to pay some money to Sir 
Duntisborne Rouse in Gloucester- Anthony Browne u?. 1648) [q. v.] iii Venice 
shii^. These three livings he held during the (Alc<« of live Privy Council^ i. 176, ed, Dasent)« 
r^mkinder of his life. Ho died at Oxford In February 1646-7, when the news of the 
on SJ6 pet. 1868, leaving a widow, but no death of Henry VIII reached Italy, Thomas 
ebUdren. was at Bologna, where, in the course of a dis- 
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ciission witu some Itolian gentlemen, he de- 
fended the personal character and public 
policy of the aeceased king. He subsequently 
drew up a narrative ol the discussion, and an 
Italian version A%as issued abroad in 1552. 
There is a cop} m the British Museum 
bearing the title, ^II Pellegrino Inglese ne’l 
quale si defende rinnoceiite & la sincera 
vita del pio iK: religioso re d’ Inghilterra | 
Henrico ottfiuo.’ I le also wrote, but did not j 
publish, au English version, to which he added 
a dedication to l^ietro Arotino, the Italian ! 
poet, and a copy of this, possibly in Tfioniass j 
own writing, is preserved among the Cotto-'! 
Ilian MSS. at the British jMusoum (Vespasian | 
1). 18), a later transcript being also in the | 
llarleian collection (vol. cccliii- if. j 


tionark for the betteir vnderstandyn||e ef 
Boccace, Petrarcha, and Dante, galhc^iled 
into this tongue by William Thomaa.^ It 
was pnnted (m black letter, 4to) by Bor- 
thelet m 1550, subsequent editions being 
brought out by II, Wykes in 1660 and 1667| 
and by T Powell in 1562. 

During the summer of 1549 Thomas ap- 
pears to have returned to England ‘ highly 
fam’d for his travels through France ancl' 
Italy/ and bringing liome with him another 
work, the result of his Italian studies, which 
vns also published by Berthelet under the 
1 itle, ‘ The Ilistorio of Italic . . . ’ (1549, 4to, 
black letter). This work was dedicated, under 
the date of 20 Sept. 1549, to Lord Lisle, then 
Earl of Warwick. It is said to have been 


while there is a third copy at the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford (No. 63). Fronde erroneously 
states that there is also a copy among the 
Lansdowne MSS. Presumably in ignorance 
of the existence of these texts, Edward Brown 
made, about 1690, an independent transla- 
tion of the Italian version, which he in- 
tended incorporating in the third volume of 
his 'Fasciculus’ (Wool), AthentB Oxon, i. 
220), and which is still preserved at the Bod- 
leian Library (Tanner MS. No. 303). Tlie 
Cottonian text was quoted by Strype ( 

Mem: i. i. 385) and more fully in the ' Mis- 
cellaneous Antiquities’ (No. ii. pp. 55-62), 
issued in 1772 from' the' Strawberry Jlill 
press. Two years later the dialogue was pub- 
liwshed in its entirety by Abraham IJAubant, 
together with Thomas’s political discourses, 
also in the Cottonian collection, under the 
title of ' The Works of William Thomas 
(London, 8vo). A rexirint of the dialogue, 
edited by Fronde, was published in 18G1, ■ 
.bearing tile title 'The Pilgrim : a Dialogue of 
the Life and Actions of King Henry the 
Eighth,’ London, 8vo. Thomas’s work is 
specially valuable as representing the popular 
view of the character of J lenry VIII current ! 
in England at the time of his death. It is I 
not free from mistakes, but it ' has the ac- 
curacies and the inaccuracies ’ which might I 
be naturally expected ' in any account of a 
series of intricate events given by memory 
without the assistance of documents’ 

^ (Frqude). ' 

From Bologna Thomas appears to have 
gone to Padua, whence on 3 Feb. 1648-0 
be forwarded to his 'verie good friende 
Maister [Jolin] Tamwoorth at Venice ’ an 
Italian primer which lie had undertaken at 
his request. Tliis Tam worth showed to 
^ Sir W alter Mildmay [q .v.], who, approving of 
it, ' caused it to be put ih printe’ (cf. Strtpb, 
III. i. 279), under the title of 'Principal 
Kvles of the Italian Grammer, with a Dic- 


! ' suppressed and publicly burnt,’ probably 
after Thomas’s execution XNoics and Queries^ 

I 4th ser. v. 361, viii. 48; Cat. of lint h 
^ p. 1466), but it was twice reprinted by Thomas, 
j Marshe, in 1501 and (with cuts) in 1562. 

I On 19 April 1550, partly owing to his 
i knowledge of modern languages, but chiefly 
j pi'rliaps for his defence of the- late king, 

I Thomas was appointed one of the clerks of the 
j ])rivy ccwmcil, and wa.s sworn in on the same 
j day at Greenwich (Acts I\ V, ii. 4il3, iii. 
j 3-4 ; cf. Lit. llemains of FAv:ard VI, Itoxh. 
j Club, p. 258). Possibly a portion of the 
! register of the council tor the ne.xt year is 
! in his autograph (Acts 1\ C. iii. pref. p. v). 

The ne^ clerk had ' his fortunes to 
make ’ (Stkype), and, though not a spiritual 
person, he ' greedily affected a certain good 
prebend of St. Paul’s,’ which, doubtless at 
his instigation, the council on 23 June 
1550 agreed to settle on him (Acts P. C. 
iii. 53, 58). liidley, who had intended this 
preferment for his chaplain Grindal, stigma- 
tised Thomas as ' an ungodly man,’ and re- 
sisted the grant, but without success ; for 
when the prebend fell vacant, it was con- 
veyed to the king, ' for the furnishing of his 
stables,’ and its emoluments granted to 
Thomas (Ridlbv, Worhs^ Parker Soo., 1841, 
pp. 331-4, and Stkypb, jBccL Mem. iii. ii. 
264 ; cf. II. i. 95, Life of Grindal^ p. 7). This 
' unrea sonable piece of covetousness ’ was, inf* 
Strype’s opinion, 'the greatest blur sticking 
upon ’ Thomas’s character. 

Among many other grants which Thomas 
received was that of the tolls of Presteign, 
Builth, and 'Elvael’ in Radnorshire on 
27 Dec. 1561 (Strtpb, Ecch Mem. II. i. 622 ; 
cf. II. ii. 221), and the parsonage of Presteign 
with the patronage of tlie vicarage on 26 Oct. 

(Acts P. C. iv. 153). These Wi^re. in 
addition to a sum of 248/. previously ttyi&n 
him ' by waie of rewarde,’ 7 Jan. 1660-1 
{Uf, iii. 186). In April 1551 he was appointed . 
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mwper of tbe embassy which> with the cession of Maxy, Thomas lost all his prefer^ 
Marqnis of Northampton at its head, pro^ ments, including his employment at court, 
ceeded in Juno to the French king, to nego« because ^ he had (it is said) imbibed the 
tiate the marriage of Piincess Elizabeth of principles of Christopher Goodman against 
Frs^^ce to pdward. To cover his expenses, the regimen of \yomen, and too freely vented 
he was granted imprests amounting to 300r (Biogra^hia Britannica^ ii. 047; cf. 

ijh. iii, 269, 326).; and on 26 June he was Wood, loc. cit.; Stkypu, Ecclea, Mem. iii. i. 
despatched to England with letters to the 278). He attached himself to the ultra- 
council asking for further instructions, with protestant party, and according to Bale 
which he probably returned to France ( (7a/. (Script . lllustr. Brit, ed. 1557-9, ii. 110) 
State Papera, For. 1647-53, pp. 128, 133; designed the murder of Bishop Gardiner, 
Strypk, II. i. 473, ii. 243), but of this there is no evidence (but cf. 

AVhile clerk of the council Thomas be- Strype, hi, i. 112). lie took an active 
came a sort of political instructor to the part in Sir Thomas Wyatt’s conspiracy, 
young king, who appears to have narrowly On 27 Dec. 1553 lie left London for (Jtteiy 
watched the proceedings of his council, and, Molnm in Devonshire, tlie residence of Sir 
without the Icnowleclge of its members, Peter Carew, who was the leader of the 
sought Thomas’s opinion on their policy and disaflected in the west ; but when Carew 
on the principles of government generally failed to raise the w'est, Thomas on 2 Feb. 
(see especially Thomas’s Mlisconrse on the 1553-4 fled, going ‘ from county to county, 
“Coinage ’in Stbypm, op. cit. ii. ii. 389). The in disguise, not knowing where to conceal 
nature of this tei^cliing may be gathered from himself ; and yet he did not desist from send- 
a series of eighty-five questions drawn by ing seditions bills and letters to Jiis friends 
Thomas for the king, and still preserved, declaring his treasonable intentions, in order 
along with a prefatory letter, in his own that he might induce them to join him in 
writing at the British Museum his treasons’ (indictment against Thomas 

Titus B. ii.); they were printed in Strvpe’s printed in Dep, Keeper of Becorda^ 4th liep. 
^Ecclesiastical Memorials’ (ti. i. 156). p. 248 ; Froudo (//iV. vi. 174) erroneously 
Another autograph manuscript in the same mentions him as being wdtli Wyatt when 
collection (Vespasian, D. xviii. If. 2-46) he made his entry into Ijondon on 7 Feb.) 
contains six political discourses confidentially Probably his intention was to escape to 
written fortlie king. These were published in Wales {CaL State Papers^ Dorn, s.a. ji. 59)^ 
their entirety (in Stkype, op, cit. ii. ii. 305- but he went no further than Glouceslershiro, 
393, and in D’Aubant’s edition of Tliornas’s 'with which county lie had some previous 
works, lit supra), while that treating of conned ion (Stkype, ti. i. 522). He was 
foreign affairs was summarised by Burnet arrested, and on 20 Feh. he was committed 
(Hist of Beformation^ ii. 233), and printed to the Tower along with Sir Nicholas 
by Froude (llht, of England, v. 308-10). Throckmorton [q. v.] (ib, p. 395; Sto'w, 
Some further' commonplaces of state ’ drawn Annates, ed. 1015, p. 623). Conscious ' that 
up by Thomas fur the kings use are also he should sutler a shameful death/ he at- 
printed in Strype (op. cit. il. ii. 315-27). tempted on the 26tli to commit suicide 'by 
Froude suggests that Thomas’s teaching, if thrusting a knife into his body under his 
not his hand, is also perceptible in thekiug’s paps, but the wound did not prove mortal ’ 
journal (Preface to Pilgrim^ vol. viii.; Hist, (Wood), lie was put on the rack with the 
V. 349). He also dedicated to the king as view of extracting some statement impli- 
' a poore nowe yeres gift,’ probably in eating the Princess Elizabeth, and it was 
January 1550-1, an English translation probably to prevent tJiis that he attempted 
from the Italian of Josaphat Barbaro’s ac- suicide. The chief evidence against him, 
count of his voyages to the east, which had apart from his sojourn at Sir Peter Carew s 
been first pubiisned in Venice in 1543. house, was tlu) confession of a fellow con- 
Thomas’s manuscript, which is still pre- , spirator, Sir Nicholas Arnold, who alleged 
served at the Britisn Museum (Royal MSS. that on the announcement of the jiroposed 
17^0. X.)? was edited, with an introduction by j marriage between Mary and Philip of Spain, , 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, for the Hakluyt Thomas 'put various arguments against such 
Society in 1873, In a volume of ' Travels to marriage iii writing,’ and finally on 22 Dec. 
Tana and Persia ’ (London, 8vo). suggested that the difficulty might be solved 

Jnfluential as was Thomas’s po.sition at by asking one John Fitzwilliams to kill the 
cOuyt, . it was not free from danger, and, queen. This 'devyso’ was communicated 
realising this, he vainly asked to be sent on to Sir Thomas Wyatt, who, when suing for* ' 
TOyemment business to Venice (Cal, State pardon during his own trial, said that be had 

Papers^ T>om. ■n. On t.Tift • iniliOTiftTitlv rpniiciiivto/l \lr 
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however, when his own trial came on, tra- 
versed the allegations of Arnold, who fhe 
said) sought Hodischargehimself if he could 
' '"so transfer the devise to William Thomas/ 
In support of his statement he asked that the 
"iourt should examine Fitzwilliams, who was 

Z ed to give evidence, but was denied 
ice, at the request of the attorney- 
general (cf. Strym, hi. i. 297). When, 
however, Thomas’s own trial came on at the 
Guildhall on 8 May, he was found guilty of 
treason ; and, on the 18th, was drawn upon 
a sled to Tyburn, where he was hanged, 
beheaded, and quartered, making right 
godly end’ (ik p. 279), saying at his "death 
that ^he died for his country’ (Stow, 
AnnaleSj p. 624). On the following daj^his 
head was set on London Bridge 'and iii. 
quarters set over Crepullgate ’ (Machyn, 
jDig/y, pp. 62-3), whereabouts he had per- 
haps previously lived (Strypb, hi. i. 192), 
In a private act of parliament, passed on 
the accession of Elizabeth, Thomas’s name 
was included among those whose heirs and 
children were restored in blood after their 
attainder, but it is not known whether he 
was married or had a family (Stjripb, Annah 
of the lief orm, I. i. 468). 

In addition to the works already men- 
tioned, Thomas wrote ' Of the Yankee of this 
AVorld,’8vo, 1049. Some authorities date 
•it 1545, in which base it Avas the author’s 
first work (Stkype, hi. i. 279; Ames, 
Typogr, Antiq. ed. Herbert, i. 449; cf. ib, 
ed, Uibdin, iii. 331 ), But no copy is extant 
either of this work or of another work attri- 
buted to Thomas by Tanner and Wood, 'An 
Argument, wlierein the Apparel of Women 
is both Reproved and Defended; being a 
/translation of Cato’s Speech and L. Valerius 
Answer out of the Fourth Decad of Livy ’ 
(London, 1551, 12mo). He is also said by 
Bale to have translated from the Italian 
into English ‘The Laws of Kepublicks’ 
and ‘ On the Roman Pontifls,’ and during 
his imprisonment he wrote 'many pious 
■' letters, exhortations, and sonnets ’ (Strybe, 
tit. i. 279), but none of these survive. 

Thomas was a shrewd observer of men 
and affairs, but, according to Wood, had a 
‘ hpt fiery spirit,' which was probably the 
cause of most of his troubles. He was cer- 
tainly ' one of the most learned of his time ’ 
(Strypb). His Italian grammar and dic- 
tionary were the first works of the kind pub- 
lished in English, while his 'History of 
Italy’ was formerly held in the highest 
esteem for its comprehensive account of the 
chief Italian states. All his works are re- 
markable for their methodical arrangement, 
his style is always lucid, and his llnglish 


shows ' much better orthography than that, 
current at a later period/ 

[Authorities cited ; Strype’s works, espe^'ally 
his Ecclesiastical Memorials, which 
the work referred to in the texVitboyi ,W|^|^ 
Strypo’ simply is quoted; 

Oxomenses, ed* Bliss,- 1 21M1» aha vBjij|i" 
phia Britannlca (1747), iu 947; 

MSS. (Brit Mas.), vol. 960, folio 144 ; j;! 

Hist of the Reformation, ed. Pocock, ii. 262^^^^ 
Anthony Harmer’li Specimen of Errors (18^4), t > 
p. 169; Richard Grafton’s Chronicle (1669)^0. 
1341; Foulis’s History of Romish Treasons 
(1681), pp. 317-18; Fronde’s Preface to the 
Pilgrim, and his History of England, v. 308-10, 
349, vi, 145, 174, 189. Thomas’s trial is briefly 
reported in Dyer’s Reports, ed. 1688, p. 99 6, 
and its legal and constitutional aspects discussed 
in Willis Bund’s Selection of Cases from the 
State Trials, i. 154-64. The indictment, to- 
gether with notices of some otlier papers, was 
printed in the Deputy-Keeper of Records’ 4th 
Rep. pp. 246-9, and in Lord Stanley of Aiders 
ley’s Introduction to the Travels to Tana, while 
further particulars are given in the reports of 
the trials of AVyatt and Tlirockmorton in Cob- 
belt’s State Trials, i. 862-902. There is an 
excellent Welsh account -of Thomas in Y 
Traethodydd for 1862, pp. 369-76; see also 
Cymru, 1895, p. 151.] D. Ll. T, 

THOMAS, WILLIAM (1593-1667), 
ejected minister, born at Whitchurch in 
Shropshire, was educated first iu the high 
school there. On 1 Dec. 1609 he matricu- 
lated from Brascnose College, Oxford, gra- 
duating B, A. on 8 Feb. 1613 and M,A. on 
17 June 1615. On 4 Jan. 1616 he was 

{ resented to the rectory of Ubley, near 
^ensford in Somerset, where he worked for 
over forty years. He was an earnest puri- 
tan. In 1633 ho refused to read * The 
Book of Sports,’ and on 23 Juno 1636 he 
was suspended ah ofkiis, and on 28 July 
a henefmis. He was restored after three 
years’ suspension, on the intercession of 
friends with Archbishop Laud. He took 
the ' covenant ’ of August 1643, and the ' en- 
gagement’ of October 1649. He was one 
of the subscribers to the ' Attestation of the 
Ministers of the County of Somerset, against 
the Errors, Heresies, and Blasphemies of the 
Times’ in 1648. In 1664 he was assistant 
to the committee for the ejection of scanda- 
lous ministers. 

Having addressed some letters of remon- 
strance to Thomas Speed, a merchant, and 
quaker preacher at Bristol, Thomas was at- 
tacked Dy Speed in ‘Christ’s Innocency 
Pleaded’ (London, 1666). The question of 
the lawfulness of titheswas chiefly in dispute, 
and Thomas was accused bv his adveirS|W?y 
of a readiness to preach ' ratner at Wells for ; 
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tithes than at Ubley for souls ^ (p. 10). 
Thomas retorted in a work entitled ‘ llayling 
Kebuked/ with a second part, ^ A Defence of 
the Ministers of this Nation * (London, 1666). 
Thomas’s controversial tone is more moderate 
than that of his antagonist. Speed, however, 
ed another work, ^ The 6ttilty*CQvered 
^ man Unveiled’ (London, 1667)^ to 
wm^ Thomas replied in < Vindication of 
ficiiptute Ministry ’(London, 1667), The 

, ; ^bhfrov^rsy then dropped. Both of Thomas’s 
hboks .were noticed by George Fox in his 
^ Great Mistery of the Great Whore Un- 
folded ’ (1669, pp. 104-10, 237-42). 

In 1662, on the passing of the act of uni- 
formity,' Thomas declined to conform, and 
was ejected from his living. Tie continued 
to reside at Ubley, and attended the. esta- 
blished worship. He took the oath* imposed 
by the Oxford Five Mile Act in 1666. He 
died on 16 Nov. 1667, and was buried in 
the chancel of tliei church at Ubley. His son 
Samuel [q. v.] erected a monument to his 
memory there. 

Thomas was a good scholar and a success- 
ful preacher. He kept copious manuscript 
volumes of ^ Anniversaria,’ in which he en- 
tered comments on memorable events, be- 
sides volumes on special subjects, his ‘ ^gro- 
torum Visitationes ’ and ^ ]\ieditationes Ves- 

E ertince.’ Bishop Bull, who resided in hi: 

ouse as pupil for two years (1662-4), states 
that he ^ received little or no improvement 
or assistance from him in his study of tlieo- 
logy,’ but adopted views opposed to those of 
Thomas, through the influence of his son 
Samuel, with whom he contracted an inti- 
mate acquaintance. 

In addition to the controversial tracts 
against Speed, and some * Exhortations,' 
Thomas published : 1 . ' The Protestant’s 
Practice,’ London, 1066. 2. * Christian and 
Conjugal Counsall,’ London, 1661. 3. *A 
Preservation of Piety,’ London, 1661, 1662. 
4. * The Country’s Sense of London’s SiilFer- 
ings in the Late Fire,’ London, 1667. 
6. ‘ Scriptures opened and Sundry Coses of 
Conscience Resolved’ (on Proverbs, Jere- 
miah, Lamentations, Ezekiel, and Daniel), 
London, 1676, 1683. 

^ The subject of this article must be dis- 
tinguished from three other silenced mini- 
sters of both his names : William Thomas, 
a schoolmaster, who died in 1693; William 
Thomas, an itinerant baptist preacher about 
Caermarthen, who died on 26 July 1671 and 
was buried at Llantrisaent in Monmouth- 
shire ; and William Thomas, M.A., of Jesus 
College, Oxford, who was ejected from the rec- 
tory of St. Mary’s Church, Glamorganshire, 
ana afterwards kept a school at Swansea. 


[Foster’s Alumni ; Reg. Univ. Oxon. (Oxford 
Hist. Soc.) II. ii. 307, in. 317 ; Wood's Atheuae, 
ed. Bliss, iii. cols. 798-9 ; Calamy’s Cont. p. 745 ; 
Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Memorial, iii. 171, 
212^15, 500, 503; Nelson’s Life of Bull, pp. 
22-4; Sylvester’s Reliquiae Baxterianae, iii. 13.] 

B.P. 

THOMAS, WILLIAM (1613.1689), 
bishop of Si David’s and Woroester succes- 
sively, was bom at Bristol on ^ F*eh. 1613j, 
being the son of John Thomas (a ImeiiT^ 
draper of that town, but a native -of OalS 
marthen) by his wife Elizabeth Blount, i 
niece of Thomas Blount, a wealthy Bristol 
lawyer, and a descendant of the Blounts of 
Eldersfield in Worcestershire. According 
to a pedigree which Thomas took out of the 
Herald’s College in .1688 (cf. Karldan MS» 
No. 2300), with the view of establishing his 
claim to the Herbert arms, his father’s family 
was descended from Henry Fitzherbert, 
chamberlain to Henry I, through Thomas ap 
William of Carmarthen, whose great-grand- 
son, William Thomas, having probably en- 
tered Gray’s Inn on 2 June 1600 (Fostbk, 
Gray* 6 Inn Ueyister, p. 99), became recorder 
of Carmarthen in 1603, was elected M.P. for 
the borough in 1614, although the sherift' 
made no return (Williams, FarL Hid, of 
Wales j n. 62), and was described by the 
Earl of Northampton, when lord president 
of Wales, as ‘ the wisest and most prudent 
person he ever knew member of a corpora- 
tion.’ Ho was the bishop’s grandfather, and 
it was with him that tlie bishop was brought 
up after his father’s somewhat early death 
at Bristol. After attending the grammar 
school, Carmarthen, then kept by Morgan 
Owen [q. v.], he proceeded to Oxford, where 
he matriculated from St. John’s College on 
13 Nov. 1629, but graduated B.A. 12 May 
1632 and M.A, 5 Fiih, 1634-5 from Jesus 
College, of whicli he was also fellow and 
tutor. He was ordained deacon on 4 June 
1637 and priest in 1638 by Bancroft, the 
bishop of Oxford. He was appointed shortly 
afterwards vicar of renbryp, Cardiganshire, 
and chaplain to the Earl of Northumberland 
(cf. Braybrooke manuscripts in Hist, MSS, 
Comm, 8th Rep. p. 279 a), who presented 
him to the living of Laugharne with Llan- 
sadwrnen in Carmarthenshire, from which 
he was ejected in 1644, During the Com- 
monwealth ho maintained his increasing 
family by keeping a private school at 
Laugharne, but in 1660 ne was restored to 
his livings, and was also appointed precentor 
of St. David’s (Lb Nbvb, Fasti ^ i. 316; cf. 
Cal, State Papers^ Dorn. 1660-1, p. 173), and 
on 2 Aug. created D.D. of Oxford by chan- 
cellor’s letters. He subsequently held the 
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rectory of Lampeter Velfrey, Pembrokeshire 
(U)61“0), and in 16G1 Avas made chaplain 
to the Duke of York, wliom he attended in 
his voyage to Dunkirk and in one of his 
engagements with the Dutcli. Througli the 
♦ duke's interest he Avas appointed dean of 
Worcester on Nov. 1GG5, lind, though 
a stranger, he is said to have r gained the 
aflections of all the gent lemen of that county, | 
particularly the Duke of Ikayiifort, Lord' 
Windsor (afterwards Karl of/ Plymouth^ | 
and Sir John Pakington ’ (IGi/O- 11)80), tie 
last of whom presented liim on June 1()70 
to the rectory of Hampton LoA'ett, AVorces- 
tershire. 

Tn November 1 077 he was appointed bishop 
of St. David’s, but was allow’ed to hold the 
deanery of Worcester in comnv ndam. 11 is 
predecessor, AVilliam Jmcv, had apparently 
regarded him as his most likely successor as 
early as 1()70, when he enjoined 'fhomas to 
complete the ])rivate chapel (|ommoiiced by ! 
Laud at Abergwili, ^ if I linisfi it not in my I 
life’ (HuTTOX, Laud ^ p. !2*JV Exc(‘])tin"! 
John Lloyd, who died (Febrbarv 1(380-7) | 
Avithiii a few’' months of his / consecration, | 
Thomas aa’us the only Welshihan appointtMl 
to the see of 8t. David’s in the seventeenth 
century, and he w’as ' the oi/e bishop Avho, 
during the Avhole of th«'it period, seems to 
liaA'e tlioroughly idtmtifiod himself AA'ith the 
interests of ins diocese’ (P>bvan, iJiocemn 
History of tSf. David's, j). 19()). He Avas 
popular Avith the gentry and clergy, Avhose 
sulieriugs he had sluyed during the Common- 
AA^ealth. lie Avas Avell acquainted Avith the 
AVelsh language, in Avhich he often preached 
in A’’arious parts of his diocese. It Avas 
through his instrumentality that’ Stephen 
.Ilughes, the puritan divine, obtained the 
necessary authority for publishing tlie third 
part of X’icar Prichard’s Welsh songs in 1070, 
and h(' is also said to haA'o sujjported Ilughes 
and Thomas Gouge in liringing out an octavo 
edition of the Welsh liible, either in 1(371 
or 1077 (cf. Row^lands, Cambrian Bihlio^ 
graphy, pp. 197-8, 200, 210; Canwyll y 
Cymry, ed. Rico Rees, 1807, p. 320). He 
began to repair the episcopal palaces at 
Brecon and Abergwili, and revived a scheme 
of Bishop Barlow’s for removing the see 
from Si . David’s to Carmarthen (Jones and 
Freeman, St. David's, -p, 333; cf. Be van, 
Diocesan History of St, David's, p. 188). 

, In ,1083 he Avas translated to the see of 
AVorcester, his election thereto being con- 
firmed on 27 Aug. Here he indulged in 
such lavish, if not cxcessiin^, charity and 
hospitality as to considerably impoverish 
his family. ^The poor of the neighbourhood 
' were daily fed at his door ; ’ he contributed 


largely to the support of the French pro- 
testants ; and during his visitations he 
entertained the clergy at his own charge, 
devoting the customary fees to the purchase* 
of books for the cathedral library. In July 
1084 he entertained the Duke of Beaufort 
on his official progress through Wales and 
tlie marches (Dixeeey, Beaufort Progress, 
p. 29), and on 23 Aug. 1087 James II also 
stayed at the palace, wlu've the decomtions 
caused him to say to the bishop, ' My lord, 
this looks like VVliiteliall.’ He, hoAve\^er, 
staunchly adhered to the protestant cause, 
and is said to Iiave been cited in June 1687 
before the ecclesiastical commission for re- 
fusing orders to several pajiists A\^ho declined 
to take the usual oaths (IjUTTREEL, Brief 
BeJaiion, i. 405), lie also refused to dis- 
tribute among liis clergy the declaration of 
indulgence by James in Alny 1688. He 
w'as one of the bishops who absented them- 
selves from the convention culled in the 
folloAving January, after the landing of 
AVilliam, and he subsequently refused to 
take the oath of allegiance, Avhoreupon ho 
w\'is suspended, and Avould have been de- 
prived but for his death on 25 June 1089. 
Two days befon^ his death he sent for his 
dean, Dr. George llickes fq.v.J, and made 
to him. a solemn doclarafion, AAdiich was 
afterwards much quoted by the nonjurors, 
saying, ‘ I think 1 could burn at a stake 
before I took this oath ’ {Memoirs of the Life 
of George Kettle welt, 1718, pp. 198-203;. 
(^’arteh, Life of Kettle well, pj). 105, 120). 
He Avas bdl’ied, at his ow’u request, at the 
north-east corner of tho cloisters, near the 
foot of the choir steps. 

Hematried, about 1038, Blanche, daughter 
of Peter Samyne, a Dutch inerchant, of 
Jjime Street, London, ‘ She died on 3 Aug. 
1077, and was buried in A\"orcester Cathe- 
dral, having borne him four sons and four 
daiigliters. Tho eldest surviving son, John, 
Avas father of William Thomas (1670-1788) 
[q. V.], the antiquary. 

By his Avill the bishop made numerous 
charitable bequests, including 100/. to the 
poor of Worcester, but his Avhole estate 
amounted to only 800/. His portrait, en- 
graved by T. Sanders * from an original, 
picture,’ is given in Nash’s' Worcestershire ’ 
(vol. ii. App. I). 160). 

In December 1655, in reply to the friendly 
challenge of a dissenting minister, Thomas ; 
Avrote, Avhile still at Jjaiigharne, ' An App- / 
logy for the Church of England in point of 
separation from it,' but the work was not • 
published till 1679 (London, 8vo). Thr^ . 
of his sermons w’^ere issued separately (in , 
1657, 1678, and 1088). There were ^ 
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Sprinted, with many things expunged since 
his death’ (Wood), Pastoral J^etter on 
the Catechising of Children ’( 1689, London, 
4to), and an incomplete work entitled ‘ Ro- 
man Oracles Silenced ’ (London, 1691, 4to), 
being a reply to the Romanist arguments 
advanced in Henry Turberville’s ‘Manual 
of Controversies,’ Numerous letters from 
him to Sancroft and others are preserved 
in the Bodleian Library (see IIackman, 
Catalogue^ s.v. ^ Thomas 

[There is a detailed memoir of Thomas in 
NashsWorcestershire (vol. ii. App. pp. 158-6.3), 
the/ materials for it having been communicated 
to the author by (jroorge Wingfield of Lippard, 
near Worcester, wlio was a grandson of William 
Thomas (1670-1738) [ q. v.J the antiquary. In- 
formation as to the bishop’s pedigree was kindly 
communicated by Alcwyn C. Evans, esq. of 
Carmarthen, See also Wood’s Athenjc Oxou. iv. 
262, and Fasti Oxoii. ii. 240; Willis’s Purvey 
of St, David’s, pp. 133- 5, 140, and Survey of 
the Cathedrals, ii. 654, 660; Thomas’s Survey 
of Worcester (1736). pp. 73*5, 106 (wliere a 
drawing of the bishop’s monuni(!nt, with the 
inscription thereon, as well as the inscriptions 
in memory of his wife and some members of his 
family, is given); Valentine Green’s Hist, and 
Antiq. of Woroestor, i. 212. ii. 103; Burnet’s 
Hist, of his own Times, ed. 1823, iv. 10; 8pur- 
relTsIlist. of Cariuarthen, pp. 63, 170 ; Curtis’s 
Hist, of Laugliarne, 2nd cd. pp. 100-1 ; Jack- 
son’s Curiosities of the Pulpit, p. 181 ; Wil- 
liams’s Eniinent Welslirneii, p. 480 ; Chalmers’.s 
General Biographical Diet. xxix. 280; Lans- 
downe MS.S. (Brit. Mas.) No. 987, IT. 113-15; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxnn.] D. Ll. T. 

THOMAS, \VILLIAM, IXW (IfJTO- 
1768), anti(juary, was grandson of William 
Thomas (1 616- Jns9) [q. v,], ])ishop of Worces- 
ter, being the only child of John ’Thomas by 
his wife Mary, wliose father, William Bagnal, 
assisted in the escape of (Jiarles II after the 
battle of W orcoster. W illiam was admitted 
to Westminster school in 1686, and thence | 
was elected on 26 June 1688 to a scholarship 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he 
became a fellow in 1601. Ho graduated 
B.A. in 1691, M.A/ in 1696, B.D. in i723, 
and D.D. in 1729, In 1700 he travelled in 
France and Italy, where he formed a close 
friendship with Sir John Pakington (1671- 
.1727) [q. V.] Afterwards he obtained the 
living of Exhall, Warwickshire, through the 
interest of Lord Somers, to whom ho was 
distantly related. He had a considerable 
^eistate at Atherstone in the same county, and 
another at the Grange, near Toddington, 
GlbuOestershire. He removed to Worcester 
fpr the education of his numerous children in 
and in 1723 he was presented by John 
Hough [q.v,], bishop of Worcester, to the 


rectory of St. Nicholas in that city. With 
a view to the publication of a history of 
Worcestershire he transcribed many docu- 
ments, besides visiting every church in the 
county, and his collections were of great 
service to Nash, who acknowledges his 
obligations to them. His industry was 
amazing, and he hardly allowed liimself 
time for sleep, meals, and amusement. He 
died on 26 July 1738, and was buried in the 
cloisters of Worcester Cathedral, He married 
Elizabeth, only daughter of George Carter, 
esrmire, of Brill, Buckinghamshire. 

His works are: 1. ‘ Antiquitates Prioratus 
Majoris Malveriie in agro Wicciensi, cum 
Cliartis originalibus easdem ilhistrantibus, 
ex Itegistris 8ecas Episcopalis Wigornensis,’ 
London, 1726, 8vo. 2. ‘ A Survey of the 
Cathedral Church of Worcester, with an 
account of the; Bishops thereof from the 
foundation of the see to the year 1660 [a 
mistake for 1610], also an appendix of njany 
original papers and records, newer before 
printed,’ London 1736, 4to ; also with a new 
title-page, dated 1737. Thomas is best 
known as the editor of the second edition, 
‘ revised, augmented, and continued,’ of 8ir 
William Dugdale’s ^Antiquities of War- 
wickshire,’ 2 volsi, London, 1730, fol. His 
‘ Index of Places to Dugdale’s Warwick- 
shirty,” 2nd edit.’ f(*l., was privately printed 
bj’' Sir Tliomas Phillips at Middle IlilJ about 
1841. Thomas coitribiited verses to the 
collection published by the University of 
Cambridge on the birth of the Prince of 
AVales, 1688. ^ 

In Nash’s ‘ AVorcesforsliire’ (i. 177) there 
is a portrait of Thomas .engraved in mezzo- 
tint by Valentine Greeii. 

[Bromley’s Catalogue of Engraved Portraits, 
p. 281 ; Cooke’s Preacher’s Assistant, ii. 337 ; 
Gough's British Topography, ii. 299, 385, 388, 
391 ; Historical Register, vol. xxiii. Chron. 
Diary, p. 29 ; Lipscomb’s Buckinghamshire, i. 
114; Nash’s Worcestershire, vol. ii. App. p. clxii; 
Upcott’s English Topography, iii. 1259, 1342, 
1346; Welch’s Alumni Westmon, (Phillimore), 
pp. 210, 212.] , T. C. 

THOMAS, AVILLIAM 1780-1794), 
architect, was from 1780 to 1791 an oc- 
casional exhibitor at the Royal Academy of 
Arts. He practised as an architect, chiefly, 
if not solely, in London. In 1783 he pub- 
lished ‘ Original Designs in Architecture ’ 
(Loiidon, fol. ), with twenty-seven plates, com- 
prising villas, temples, grottoes, and tombs. 
Between 1786 and 1788 he designed AVil- 
lersley Castle, Derbyshire, for Richard Ark- 
wright, He was a member of the Artists' 
Club. The da£e 'of liis death is unknown. 

[Diet, of Architecture, 1887.] W. A. 
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THOMAS, WILLIAM (Islwyn) (1882-^ 
1878), Welsh poet, was born at Ynysddu, a 
small village on the banks of the Howy, in 
the parish of Mynyddislwyn in Monmouth- 
shire, on 3 April 1832. His father was a 
native of Ystradgyiiliiis, and his motlier of 
Blaengwawr. Both became members of the 
Calvinist ic methodist church of Goitre. Wil- 
liam, the youngest of nine children, received 
the best cdactition his parents could give. He 
attended schools at Tredegar, ^Ni^wport, Cow- 
bridge, and Swansea, but his feareer at school 
was cut short by the sudden death of his 
fatlicr, and ho began life as a land surveyor 
in Monmouthshire. I 

Under tlie influence of Daniel Jenkins, who 
had married his eldest sister, and was pastor 
of the church of Y Babell (Tlio Tabernacle), j 
Thomas resolved to enter the Calvinistic j 
methodist ministry. His first sermon was j 
preached in 1854, but it was not till 1859 | 
^ that his ordination took place at Llangeitlio. I 
Thomas, who wrote verse from an early ' 
age, and adopted the bardic name of Islwyn, 
long devoted his leisure to a remarkable 
philosophical poem iu Welsh called ‘14ie 
Storm,’ wliich was to exterd to over nine 
thousand lines (cf. Wak^Ji nt) 1896, p. 357). 
He published some extracts in a volume of 
poems which appeared at Wrexham in 1867 
witli a dedication to Jenkins. Translated 
specimens of this and of others of Thomas’s j 
Welsh poems may be seen in ‘Welsh Lyrics | 
of tlie jXineteenth Century,’ 1896. His 
Welsh poetry, although now acknowledged 
to he the finest of the century, was not widely 
recognised in his own lifetime. He edited 
the Welsh column of poetry in the periodi- 
cals entitled ‘ Cylc/lgrawn,’ ‘ Ymgeisydd,’ | 
‘Star of (hvent,’ ‘j Glorian,' ‘Y Gwlad- I 
garwr,’ ‘ Cardiff Timbs,’ and ‘ Bauer Cymru.’ 
Thomas’s attempts in English poetry were 
failures, giving no indication of the high 
quality of his Welsh poetry. Some twenty 
specimens were published in ‘Wales’ for 
1896 and in ‘ Young Wales,’ 1896, 

Islwyn spent liis life in Mynyddislwyn 
and itsvicinity,the district of his birth. There 
he won a reputation as a x)i*eacher, and he 
died there on 20 Nov. 1878. He was buried 
in the churchyard of Y Babell, where a 
granite column was erected to his memory 
by public subscrix)tion. In 1864 he married 
Martha, daughterof William Davies of Swau- 
se^i. There was no issue. 

His published works were: 1. ‘Bardd- 
oniaeth [Poetry] gan Islwyn,’ Cardiff, 1854, 
]2mo. 2. ‘Caniadau [Songs of] Islwyn,’ 

Wrexham, n.d. ; 1867, 16mo. 3. ‘ Ymweliad 
y Doethion 4 Bethlehem [Visit of the Wise 
Men to Bethlehem] gan Islwyn,* Aberdare, 


1871, 12mo. 4, ‘Pregethau [Sermons] y 

Parch. William Thomas (Islwyn) yn nghyda 
Ehagdraethawd ar “ Islwyn fel Pregethwr ” 
[An Essay on Islwyn as a Preacher] gan y 
Parch. Edward Matthews,’Treherbert,1896,. 
8vo. 5. A complete collection of his Welsh 
poems, ‘ Gweithiau Islwyn/ edited by Mr. 
Owen M. Edwards in 1897, Wrexham, 8vOr 

[Tlifj Life, Character, and Genius of Islwyn, 
by Dyfed, ‘ Y Geninen,’ lonawr, 1 884 ; The- 
Genius of Islwyn, by Dewi Wyn o Essyllt, 

‘ Ceninen Gwyl Dewi,* Mawrth, 1887 ; Islwyn, 
by John Owen Jones, B.A., *Y Geninen/' 
Hydref, 1892, Mawrth, 1893; Islwyn as a 
preacher, by Edward Matthews, ‘ Oylcligrawn,** 
1879; Islwyn as a Preacher, by John Hughes, 
M.A., ‘ Y Mis ; ’ Bro [the land of] Islwyn in * Y 
Tyst,’ 7 Aug. 1896; Islwyn (a Criticism?) 

* Cymru/ by D. Davies, 1896 : Islwyh's Pecu- 
liarities, * Cymru,* by J. M. Howell, 1896; Ke- 
view of his Caniadau [Songs] in Llanelly 
Guardian by W. Thomas, M.A., **11 except this 
in Welsh.] K. J. J. 

THOMASON, Sir EDWAHT) (1769^ 
1849), manufacturer and inventor, son of a 
j buckle manufacturer of Birmingham, was 
I born in that in 1769. At the age of 

sixteen he was apprenticed to Matthew 
Boulton [q v.] of Soho,. the engineer. In 
1793; liis father having retired from business,, 
Edward commenced a manufactory of gilt 
and plated buttons, which was gradually 
extended to medals, tokens, works in bronze,, 
liiid silver and gold plate. In 1796 he Sub- 
mitted to the admiralty the model of a fire-^ 
ship propelled by steam and steered automa- 
tically, with which he proposed to assail the 
French shipping in their own harbours. It 
met with considerable approbation, but was 
not adopted. On 25 Oct. 1796 and on 
22 Dec. 1798 he took out patents (Nos. 2142 
and 2282) for a carriage-step folding up 
automatically on the door of the v^icle 
being closed. At various times he patented 
improvements in gun-locks and corkscrews^ 
and in the manufacture of hearth-brushes^, 
umbrellas, whips, medals, tokens, and coins. 
He also produced many works of great ar- 
tistic merit, among others a full-sized Copy 
of the Warwick vase in metallic bronze. In 
1830 he completed, a series of sixty large* 
medals on bible subjects from pictures by 
the old masters. He presented these medala 
to all the sovereigns in Europe, and in return 
received many marks of honour and magni^ 
ficent gifts. He held on behalf of eight > 
foreign governments the office of vice-consul 
for Birmingham, and was honoured with 
eight foreign orders of knighthood, including 
the Red Slagle of Prussia. In 1832 he wae 
knighted by William IV. In 1844 he, re- 
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tired from business^ and settled at Ludlow^ 
whence he removed to Bath and afterwards 
to Warwick. He died at Warwick on 
29 May 1849, and was buried in the familj 
vault m St. Philip’s, Birmingham. By his 
wife, Phillis Bown, daughter of Samuel 
Glover of Abercarne, he had one son, Henry 
Botfield, who died on 12 July 1843. 

Sir Edward jpublished an autobiography 
entitled ^ Memoirs during Half a Century’ 
(London, 1845, 8vo), consisting chiefly of an 
elaborate account of the various honours he 
had received. His portrait is prefixed, en- 
graved by C. Freeman. 

[Thomason’s Memoirs ; Colvilo’s Warwickshire 
Worthies, p. 743; Gent. Mag. 1849, ii. 430.] 

K, I. C. 

THOMASON, GEORGE (d. 1066), the 
collector of the remarkable series of books 
and tracts issued during the jieriod of the 
civil war and the Commonwealth, formerly 
known as the ^ King’s Pamphlets,’ but now 
more often referred to as the ‘ Thomason 
Collection,’ was a bookseller who carried on 
busiiiei^s at the sign of the Rose and Crown 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. He took 
up his freedom as a member of the Stationers' 
Company in 1626 ( Arbek, Transcript of the 
JReffister, iii. 686), and his name first appears 
in the entries of books, on 1 Kov. 1027, 
when there was assigned to him, James 
Boler, and Robert Young, Martyn’s ^ His- 
tory of the Kings of England,’ of which a 
new edition, with portraits by R, Elstracke, 
was published by them in 1628. He does 
not appear to have published any books of 
much importance except the two narratives 
by Jean Puget de La Serre, the French his- 
toriographer, of the visits of Mary de’ Medici 
to the Netherlands and to England — ‘ Ilis- 
toire de rp]ntr6e de la Reyne Mere du Roy 
tres-chrestien dans les Prouinces Vnies des 
Pays-Bas,’ and ^ Histoire de I’Entr^c de la 
Reyne Mere du Roy tres-chrestien dans la 
Grande-Bretaigne ’ — both of which were 
published by John Ra worth, George Thoma- 
son, and Octavian Pullen in 1639, and were 
illustrated with plates engraved by Hollar 
and others. 

In 1647 Thomason issued a trade catalogue 
bearing the title ‘ Catalogus Librorum 
diversis Italiee locis emptorum Anno Dom, 
1647, a Georgia Thomasouo Bibliopola 
.Londinensi, apud quern in Csemiterio D. 
Pftuli ad insigne Rosee coronat^e, prostant 
venales,’ which included among other books 
a number of works in oriental languages, 
^d in 1648 the parliament directed that a 
sum of 5001, ‘ out of the receipts at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall should be paid to George Thomason for 


a qollection of books in the Eastern lan-<» 
guages, late brought out of Italy,’ that tba* 
same might be bestowed on the Public Li- 
brary in Cambridge. In 1051 Thomason 
was implicated in the royalist and presby-* 
terianplot [see Love, Chbistopheii]. On 
confessing what he knew and giving bail for 
1,000/. the council of state ordered his release 
(Cal, State Papers, ^ Dom. 1661, pp. 21 8, 230 ; 
JReport on the Duke of Portland's MSS, i. 
686, 590). 

Thomason’s chief claim to notice rests on 
the important collection which he formed of 
the books, pamphlets, and single sheets' 
which poured forth from the press on both 
sides during the civil war and afterwards 
until the Restoration. The idea of collecting 
these ephemeral productions ax)pear8 to have 
occurred to him first in 1641 , and he began 
his task by seeking to procure copies of all 
such tracts and broadsides printed in the 
years immediately preceding as were still 
to be obtained. His sympatliies were with 
the king, but he nevertheless collected im- 
partially everything which appeared on both 
sides of the controversy, as well as many 
tracts from abroad w^hich related to liJng- 
lish affairs. He then, to use his own words,. 

‘ ])roceeded with that chargeable and heavy 
burthen, both to myself and my servants 
that 'svere employed in that business, which 
continued about the space of twenty years, in 
which time I buried three of them who took 
great pains both day and night with mo in 
that tedious employment.’ He pursued his 
object steadily until 1602, by which time he 
had gathered together nearly twenty-three 
thousand separate articles, and he himself 
records that ^ exact care hath been taken 
that the very day is written upon most of 
them that t hey came out.’ He obtained also 
transcripts of ^ near one Hundred several 
MS. Pieces, that were never printed, all, or 
most of them on the King’s behalf, which 
no man durst then venture to publish here 
without endangering his Ruine.’ This enor- 
mous mass of historical materials he arranged 
in chronologicah order and caused to be- 
bound ill about 1983 volumes. A catalogue- 
which he drew up still remains in manu- 
script in the Britisli Museum. 

Some of the tracts have on them notes as 
to their authorship, or sarcastic comments if 
the opinions of their writers were not exactly 
those of their possessor; but he records with 
equal pride that one work had been ^ given 
me by Mr, Milton,’ and that another had 
been borrowed by the king and returned 
both speedily and safely. 

The collectibtt underwent many vicis- 
situdes and caused much anxiety to^ its* 
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owner. Early in the days of the civil war 
it was hastily packed U]) and sent into 
Surrey, but afterwards, through fear of the 
advance of the parliamentary army from tlie 
west, it was brought back to London. It 
was next entrusted to the care of a friend 
in Essex, wlieneo it returned again to Lon- 
don, and remained for' a time hidden in tables 
with false to})s in its owner^s warehouse; but 
at length Thomason decided to send his col- 
lection for safe custody to Oxford, and so it 
esca]>ed (lest ruct ion in the great fire of Kifith 
liishop Jh'irlow, then Jlodley’s librarian, tried 
in vain to seciu’o tlic collection for Oxford, 
and eventually, about 1080, it was sold to 
»Sainuel ^Jearue, who was acting on behalf of 
the king. It was left, however, on ^learne’s 
Jiaiids, and in 1081 his widow petilioiunl for 
and obtaiii(.‘d leave to sell it, when it appears 
to have ])assed back to Thomasoirs d(‘scen- 
daiits and to have remaim‘d in tlieir liaiids j 
until 1701 , when, on tin* recommendation of 
Thomas Hollis, it was bought by (leorge ITT. 
for *100/,, and presented to the ilritish ALu- 
seum in 1702. 

Thomason died in TFoIhorn, hoar Jlarnard’s 
Inn, Londoti, in April 100i>, and was buried 
^ out of Stationers’ Hall (a. ])oore man)’ on 
10 April (S.MVTir, Obit nary, (Jainden Soc. 
1849). 

[ThoniJisoii’s Xote prefixed to tin* maiiusoript 
catfihncno of Jus collection, print('d in Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. iv. 4l.‘l; Kdwjirds’s Memoirs of 
Libraries, J8.VJ, i. 455-60,605 ; Madaii's Not< 


where Samuel Wilberforce 'was Ills school- 
fellow. Thence, having obtained an appoint- 
ment to the Bengal civil service, he moved to 
I 11 alley bury College, and arrived at Calcutt>a 
in September 1822, at the age of eighteen. 

Tie speedily acquired considerable profi- 
ciency in native languages. His earlier 
service was passed in the judicial department. 
Before lie had been seven years in India he 
was appointed 'registrar to the court of Sadr 
-Adalat at Calcutta, and he afterwards acted 
as judge in the •Jungle Mahals. In 1830 he 
was a])pointod secretary to government, and 
held that olllce until 1832, when, at his own 
request, lie was transferred to tlie post of 
magistrate and collector of Azaragarh, in 
order that ho might acquire administrative 
experience and practical knowledge of dis- 
trict work in immediate contact with the' 
people. In this work he was employed for 
five yt'ai’s. A surve.y and reassessment of 
the revenue for thirty years was at that 
I time in progress. Tie was settlemi'nt ollicer, 
as well as magistrate and collector, and his 
ttlemt'ut work brought him into tlu* closest 
touch with agricultural affairs and Avitli the 
I lauded interests. It may be said tluit the five 
j years which Tlunuason spent in Azamgarh 
I did more than any part of, his oflieial life to 
I fit him f(jr his later duties* as govtmior of a 
! province. lOarly in 1837 Thomason was ap- 
I pointed secretary to the government of Agra, 

I which had Ix^en constituted niidtn* tiu' statute 
of 1833.. Ill 1839 the state of his wife’s 


on the ThoraasonCollection of Civil War Tracts, 
in llibliographica. iii? 2912308; Massons Info 
of Milton, 1869-91, iii. 44, 45 w., vi. 399-400, 
403.] R. E. a 

THOMASON, JA]\rES (1804-1853), 
lieuletiant-gov(‘rnor of the North-Western 
Provinces of India and governor-designate of 
Madras, was born at Great Sludford, near 
Cambridge, on 3 ]May 1801. In 1808 liis 
father, liioni a. s Truebody Thomason, curate to 
Charles Simeon I q. v.'], accepted a chaplaincy 
in Bengal, lii India lie became disting*uislied 
as a good preacher and a devoted clergyman. 
Tie was an intimate friend of David Brown | 
(1703-1812) [q. V,], of Claudius Buchaiiaii 
fq. v.l, and of Ileiiry Martyn [q. v.], and 
for a time as chaplain to the governor-general, 
Lord Moira [see IIastinos, EiUNors Uawdon, 
first Mauouis of IIastinos]. James was 
sent to England at the age of ten, and was 
consigned to the care of Simeon, who ’was 
residing at Cambridge with his grandmother, 
Mrs, Dornford. Shortly after his arrival he 
was sent to a school at Aspedeu I lull, near i 
Buntingford, where he liad Macaulay as one 
of his feUow-]>ui)ils. Eour years later he 
went to a school at Stansted in Sussex, 


health compfdlcd him to return with her to 
England. ' He had only taken h^avo to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and his conduct, by the 
rules of the company, involved forfeiture of 
his meinhersliip of the civil s(irvice. The 
court of directors, however, Ivuowing his 
value, restored him to the service^, and the 
government of India kept his aj»pointment 
open for him. 

Retiiriiiiig to Agra early in 1 840, Thomason 
served on in the Secretariat until the end of 
1811, when he succeeded liobert Merttins 
Bird [q. v.j as a member of the board of 
revenue. Early in the following year ho 
wa.s ajipointed by Lord Ellenborougli foreign 
secretary to the government of India, and in 
the latter part of 1843 was nominated lieu- 
tenant-governor of the’ North-Western Pro- . 
vinces, which office he assumed on 12 Dec. of ^ 
that year. This appointment Thomason held 
until his death in 1853. Throughout his 
long term of office his abilities and energies 
were devoted with unparalleled success to 
the well-being of the xirovince under' bis 
charge. His directions to settlement officers 
and to collectors of land revenue are still, • 
with but slight modifications, the guide^pf 
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those important branches of the administra- 
tion. It was entirely owing to his strenuous 
advocacy that the construction of the Ganges 
Canal, which was seriously opposed by J^ord 
Ellenborough, and was not opened until after 
Thomason’s death, became tin established Itict. 
In developing tho communications, in im- 
proving the police and gaols, in promoting 
popular education, and generally in carrying 
out improvements in every branch of the 
public service, few rulers have achieved more 
marked success. Thomason died at Bareilly 
on 27 Sept. 1853. On the same day the 
queen atlixed her signature to \m appoint- 
ment as governor of Madrtis. 

Thomason throiiglioiit his life was in- 
fluenced by strong religious sentiments and 
by the liigiiest Christian principles, but he 
was not the less careful to abstain from any 
measures which might be regarded as inter- 
fering with the religious feelings or preju- 
dices of tho natives, lie married, in 1820, 
Maynard I'iliza Grant, tho daughter of a 
civil servant. 

[JuTries Tlioma.soij, hy Sir Bichard Teiiijdc, 
Oxford, 1*893 ; DireL'tions for Jlevcnuo Officers 
in tho North-West orn Provinces in tlu> Boiigdl 
Presidency, Agra, 1849.] A. J, A. 

THOMASSON, THOMAS (1808-1876), 
manufacturer and political economist, bora 
at Turton, near Bolton, on 6 Dec. 1808, came 
of a quaker family which settled in West- 
moreland in 1672. Ills grandfather owned 
a small landed estate at Edgeworth, near 
Bolton, and built a house there known as 
‘ Thomassoh's Fold.’ He gave the site for the 
Friends’ meeting-house and burial-ground 
at Edgeworth. The father, John d’homas- 
6011 (1776 -1837), was manager and share- 
owner of the Old Mill, Eagley Bridge, 
Bolton, and subsequently hecaiiie a cotton- 
sjjinner at Bolton on Ids own account. 

Thomas Thomasson at an early age joined 
his father’s business, and, soon taking control 
of it, greatly extended it. In 1841 , at a time 
of great depression in trade and distress in 
the town, he erected a lUiw No, 1 mill in 
Bolton, and the prime minister (Sir 11, Peel) 
called the attention of the House of Com- 
mons to Thomasson’s action as proof that 
capital was still applied to the further ex- 
tension of the cotton trade, notwithstanding 
its depressed condition. With great business 
aptitude Thomasson combined a sagacious 
interest in municipal and public alKiirs and 
a practical philanthropy. Although he did 
not closely adhere to quaker customs, his 
political views were largely intluenceci by 
quaker principles, which were mainly iden- 
tical with the enlightened radicalism of the 
periods His aim in public life was, he said, 


to seek to 'extend to everj man, rich or 
ooir, whatever privilege, political or mental, 
e claimed for himself’ He was a good 
speaker, and rapidly gained a pre-eminent 
influence in the aftairs of liis native town. 
He actively supported the movement for 
securing the incorporation of Bolton, and 
was elected to the first council at the head 
of the poll. He remained a member of tho 
council over eighteen years, but steadfastly 
declined any other public office. Through- 
out his life iie worlved hard for the material, 
moral, and intellectual welfare of his fellorw- 
towiismeiu He strenuously advocated tho 
provision of the town witli cheap gas and 
cheap 'water, and sanitary improvements. 
He hel])ed to establish an industilal scliool, 
a library and musi'iim, and a school on tho 
plan of the Brilisli and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. 

In general politics Thomasson w'as mainly 
known as the chief ])roiiioter of the anti-corn 
law agitation, and as the largi‘St sub.scriher 
to its funds. John Bright liberally acknow- 
ledged his indebtedness to his counsels, and 
Cobdeii owed to Thomasson much ])ecuuiary 
assistance at critical periods in his public 
career. When the great subscription was 
raised for Cobden in 1845, 't'liomassou was 
the first to put down 1,00()A When it was 
])rojK)siid to make some national gift to Cohden, 
Tliomasson gave 5,000/. He subsequ(‘ntly 
gave 5,000/. to a second subscription for Cob- 
den, and, at an even larger expenditure of 
money, he twice privjitel y freed Cobden from 
pressing pecuniary embarrassments. After 
Thomasson’s death there was found among 
his papers a memorandum of his advances 
to Cobden containing these magnanimous 
words : ^ I lament tluit the. greatest bene- 
faclor of mankind since the invention of 
printing was placed in a position where his 
public risefuliiess Avas compromised and iin- 
eded by sordid personal cares, but I have 
one something as my share of what is due 
to him from his countrymen to set him free 
for further efforts in the cause of human 
progress.^ Tliomaason was similarly g(me- 
rous in aiding those who were engaged in 
agitating for tlie repeal of tlio taxes on know- 
ledge and the freedom of reasoned opinion, 
and ho was always careful to make his phil- 
anthropic gifts as unostentatiously as pos- 
sible, 

Thoranssori died at his residence, Kigh 
Bank, Ilaulgli, near Bolton, on 8 March 
1876. He married a daughter of .Tolm Pen- 
nington of Jlindley, a Liverpool merchant. 
His wife was a church woman, and, though 
he was brought u^ a member of the Society 
of Friends, Thomasson attended the Bolton 
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parish church from the date of his mama^ 
until 1866, when disgust at a sermon iusti- 
fying the Crimean war led him to aWnt 
himself thenceforth. A son, John Penning- 
ton Thomasson, was M.P. for Bolton from 
1880 to 1885. 

[Manchester Examiner, 10 March 1876 ; Mor- 
ley’s Life of Cobdon, 1881, passim; private 
information.] G. J. H. 

THOMLINSON or TOMLINSON, 
MATTHEW (1617-1681), soldier, baptised 

Sept. 1617, was the second son of John 
Thom 1 in son of York, and Eleanor, daughter 
of Matthew Duds worth (I)raDAT.K, Visitation 
of YorkshivCy 1665, Surtees Soc. xxxvi. 06). 
He is first heard of as one of the gentlemen 
of the Inns of Court who enlisted to form 
the lifeguard of the Earl of Essex in 1642 
(LuiiLow, MeinoirSy i. 39, ed. 1894). On 
25 March 1645 Whitelocke mentions the 
defeat of a party of the garrison of Walling- 
ford by Captain Thomlinson and a detach- 
ment from Abingdon {Memorials^ ed. 1853, 
i. 411), In the new model army he held the 
rank of major in Sir llobert Pye’s regiment 
of horse (Spriggb, Jinylut Itedivivay^, 331), 
becoming colonel of that regiment in the 
summer of 1647. During the quarrel between 
the army and the parliament, he adhered to 
the former and was one of the officers ])re- 
senting the remonstrance of the army. 
(25, June 1647) to the parliament (Hxrsii- 
wouTii, vi, 592). On 23 Dec. 1648 the 
council of the ariAy ordered him to take 
charge of the king, then at Windsor, and 
Charles remained in his custody at St. 
James’s during the trial, and up to the day 
of his execution (Clarke Papers, Camden 
Soc. ii. 140-7). Thomlinson then delivered 
Charles up to Colonel Hacker, the bearer of 
the death-warrant, but, at the king’s request, 
accompanied him as far as tlie entrance to the 
scafibld. The king gave him a gold tooth- 
pick and case as a legacy (Trial of the Ileyi- 
eideSj^i. 218; q,L Memoirs of Sir T. Herbert, 
ed. 1701, p. 133). Thomlinson had been 
appointed by the commons one of the king’s 
judges, but had declined to sit in the court. 

In 1650 Thomlinson and his regiment 
followed Cromwell to Scotland ( Cal, State 
Papers, Dom. 1650, p. 297). On 17 Jan. 
l’,652 he was appointed one of the committee 
fbr the reformation of the law (Commons^ 
Jyutnals, vii. 74). On the expulsion of the 
Long parliament he was one of the members 
d|f the council of state erected by the officers 
of the army, and on 5 July 1653 he was also 
co-opted to sit in the Little parliament 
(ih, vii. 281, 283; Cal, State Papers, Dom, 
1652-3, p. 339). 


During the greater part of the Protectorate 
Thomlinson was employed in Ireland as one- 
of the council first of Fle^wodd (27 Aug. 
1664) and afterwards of Henry Cromwell 
(16 Nov, 1657) {Deputy Keeper of Imh i2e- 
cords, 14th Rep. pp. 28, 29). On 11 Dec. 
1664, when the omcors of the Irish army 
made their agreement with Dr. (afterwards 
Sir William) Petty [q. v.] for the survey of 
Ireland, there was ‘ a solemn seeking of 
God, performed by Colonel Thomlinson, for 
a blessing upon the conclusion of so great 
a business' (Laucoih, Hist, of the Down 
Survey, p. 22). Henry Cromwell found him 
rather a thorn in his side, and, in 8])ite of 
his ^ sly carriage,’ suspected him of stirrings 
up disaffection against his government and 
of secret intrigues with the republican oppo- 
sition ( Tkurloe Papers, vi. 223, 857, vii. 199). 
Nevertheless Cromwell, when he became 
! lord deputy, selected Thomlinson for knight- 
hood (24 Nov. 1667), in order to show his 
j willingness to bo reconciled to old oppo- 
nents; nor did he hesitate to give him a com- 
mendatory letter when he went to lin gland 
(ih, vi. 032, vii. 291). The Protector sum- 
moned Thomlinson to sit in his House of 
liOrds, but his employment detained him in 
Ireland (ib, vi. 732). : 

On 7 July 1659 the restored Long parlia- 
ment made Thomlinson one of tlie five com- 
missioners for the civil government of Ireland 
(Commons^ Journals, vii. 678, 707). In the ' 
quarrel which followed between the parlia- 
ment and the army he was suspc^cted of too 
great an inclination to the cause of the 
latter, and was consequently arrested (13 Dec. 
1659) and impeached (19 Jan. 1()60) by the 
supporters of the parliamentary party (Lud- 
low, Memoirs, ed. 1894, ii. 186, 464). The 
impeachment, however, was not proceeded 
with, and when Thomlinson arrived in Eng- 
land he was permitted to remain at liberty 
on giving his engagement not to disturb the 
existing government (ib, ii. 255). 

At the Restoration Thomlinson was ex- 
cepted by name from the order for the arrest 
j of the king’s judges and the seizure of tUeiv 
I estates (17' May 1600). In his petition to 
I the lords he stated that he had never taken . 
part in the proceedings against the king 
(though his name had been mistakenly in- 
serted among those who sate and gave judg- ^ 
ment). He pleaded also that the king had 
specially recommended him to his son for his 
civility, and, as this was confirmed by the 
evidence of Ilenrv Seymour, the lords agreed 
with the commons to free him from any 
penalty (Hist, MSS, Comm, 7th Rep. p. 123.; 
Old Parliamentary History, xxii. 299,. 402)/ 
Charles II and some royalists argued that 
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TK^ttilin&oxi oug^ht to have allowed the king 
to escaipe, and grudged him his impunity 
(LtrpLOW, ii. 28en. 

. At the trial of the regicides Thomlinson 
bore evidence against Colonel Hacker, but 
zhost of his testimony was directed to his 
own vindication (^Trial of the Regicides^ p. 
218)* He lost by the Restoration Ampthill 
Park, which he had acquired during the 
Commonwealth (CaL State Papers^ Dom. 
1660-1, p. 236). 

Thomlinson died on 3 Nov. 16Sl,andwas 
buried in the church of East Mailing, near 
Maidstone. lie married Pembroke, daughter 
of Sir William Brooke, by whom he had two 
daughters: (1) Jane, married Philip Owen, 
and died in 1703 ; (2) Elizabeth, died un- 
married. Ills widow died on 10 June 1G83, 
and was buried in East Mailing church. 
Thomlinaon’s sister Jane was the wife of Sir ] 
Thomas Twysden ( on the Govern'- 
meat of England, p. xxxiv ; Thitrloe, iv. 
445 ; Visitation of Yorkshire, 1665-6, p. 66). 

His portrait by Mytens represents him 
with long dark hair ( Cat, Plrst Loan Ev- 
hibition of National Portraits at South Ken- 
sington, No. 738). 

[Noble's House of Crorawoll, i. 420 ; Lives of 
the English Regicides, 1798, ii. 277 ; notes sup- 
plied by Mr. W . Sliand of Newcastle-on -Tyne.] 

C. H. F. 

THOMLINSON, ROBERT (1668-1748), 
benefactor of Newcastle-oii-Tyne, the young- 
est son of Richard Thomlinson of Akehead, , 
near Wigton, Cumberland, of an old Durham j 
family, was born at Wigton in 1668, matri- | 
ciliated from Queen’s College, Oxford, on 
22 March 1685-6, aged 17, and graduated 
from St, Edmund Hall, B.A. in 1689, and : 
M.A. in 1692 (ho was incorporated at Cam- | 
bridge in 1719, and graduated D.l). from j 
King’s College in that year). In 1692 he 
held for a time the jiost of vice-principal of 
St. Edmund Hall, and in 1695 he was ap- 
pointed lecturer of St. Nicholas [now the 
cathedral), Newcastle-on-Tyne, After some 
lesser preferments, which he probably Owed 
to a family connection with Dr. .Tohn Robin- 
son [^. V.], afterwards bishop of London, ho 
was in 1712 inducted to the rectory of 
Whickham, Durham, upon the nomination 
of Lord Crewe, bishop of Durham. In 1715 | 
be; became master of St. Mary’s Hospital, ' 
Newcastle -on-Tyno, and four years later 
Robinson appointed him to a vacant prebend 
at St, Paurs. Between 1720 and 1725, as 
executor of his brother John, rector of Roth- 
bury, Thomlinson erected at Wigton a hos- 
pital (the * College of Matrons’) for the 
widows of poor clergymen, he himself con- 
tributing part of the expense, as well as a 


schoolmaster’s house for the parish. In 1734 
he contributed liberally to the rebuilding of 
St. Edmund Hall, and shortly afterwards he 
made over some sixteen hundred books to 
form the nucleus of a public library for New- 
castle-on-Tyne. A building was provided to 
receive the books, and the library was opened 
to the public in October 1741. The li- 
brarian’s salary having been provided for by 
an endowment from Sir Walter Blackett, 
Thomlinson purchased a perpetual rent- 
charge of 5/. to be expended annually on the 
purchase of books. Of these some eight 
thousand were included in 4,870 volumes, 
when they were made over to the public 
library committee of the Newcastle corpora- 
tion in 1884. Thomlinson’s other benefac- 
tions included a chapel-of-ease at Allenby 
in Cumberland, the charity school at Whick- 
ham, and considerable bequests to Queen’s 
College, Oxford, to the Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel (of which he was one of 
I the earliest members), and to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. He died 
at^Vhickham on 24 March 1747-8, and was 
buried in the north aisle of Whickham church. 
He married, in 1702, at East Ardsley, near 
Leeds, Martha Ray, who survived him. They 
appear to have had no issue, 

[Notes kindly given by W. Shand, esq., and 
the same writer’s elaborate Memoir of Dr. Thom- 
linson, to which is prefixed a peD'and-ink por- 
trait, ap, Arehfeologia JElinna, new ser. x, 59-79, 
XV. 340-63 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. early sor. ; 
Surtees’s Durham, ii. 240; Yorkshire Diaries 
(Surtees Soc.), ii. 43 sq. ; Gent, Mag. 1748, 
p. 187.] T. S. 

THOMOND, Marqu rs of. [See O’Brien, 
James, third marquis, 1769-1855.] 

THOMOND, Earls of. [See O’Brien, 
Murrotjgk, first earl, 1551 ; O’Brien, 
Conor, third earl, 1534 P-1581 ; O’Brien, 
Donough, fourth earl, d, 1624; O’Brien, 
Barnabas, sixth earl, d. 1657.] 

THOMPSON. [See also Thomson, Tomp- 
son, and Tomson.] 

THOMPSON, Sib BENJAMIN, Count 
von Rumford (1753-1814), born at North 
Woburn, Massachusetts, on 26 March 1753, 
was the only son of Benjamin Thompson (iZ. 
1754) by his wife, Ruth Siraonds, daughter 
of an oilicer who fought against the French 
and Indiana through the seven years’ war. 
A paternal ancestor, James Thompson, ac- 
companied John Winthrop to New England 
in 1630. Thompson lost his father at the 
age of twenty months. His mother married 
again when he was three years old. His 
grandfather, who died in 1765, had made 
provision for his maintenancei and his step- 
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father exacted the weekly payment of ^s, 6el. 
till the boy was seven. 

^ Ho was educated first at the scliool of 
; his native village; secondly, at that of By- 
. field ; and thirdly, at that of Medford. It 
is said (G. E, Ellis, Memoir, p. 16) < that 
he showed a particular ardqur for arithmetic 
and mathematics, and it was remembered of 
him, afterwards, that his playtime, and some 
of his proper worktime, had been given to in- 
genious mechanical contrivances, soon lead- 
ing to a curious interest in, the principles of 
mechanics and natural philosophy/ 

AMien fourteen he was apprenticed to 
Jolin Appleton of Salem, who kept a large 
‘ store,’ remaining there * till about October 
1709/ He busied himself with experiments 
for the discovery of perpetual motion and the 
preparation of fireworks. An tinforeseen ex- 
plosion jeopardised liis life. In 1709 he 
entered the employment of Hopestill Capen 
of Boston, llis spare time was devoted, to 
learning French and to fencing. lie attended 
lectures at Harvard University, and acquired 
some knowledge of surgery and medicine. 
The disputes between tlie colonies and the 
motherland having brought commerc(5 to a j 
standstill, ho became a schoolmaster, first at 
Wilmington in Massachusetts, and afterwards 
at Bumfnrd (.subsequently renamed Concord) 
in Xew llanip.shire. Being handsome in fea- 
ture and figure, and about six feet in height', 
lie found favour in the eyes of Sarah (17o9- 
1792 ), daughter of the llev. Timothy A\"alkor 
of liumford, and widow of Colonel Benjamin 
Iwolfe {d. 1771), the squire of liumford. The 
lady had one child (afterwards Colonel Paul 
Bolfc) and a competence, liumford married 
her in January 1773; he was under twenty 
and slie was thirty-three. Their only child, 
Sarah, was born on 1 8 Oct .1774. W ent worth, 
the governor of New Hampshire, gave him 
a commission as major in the .s<»cond pro- 
vincial regiment, greatly to the dissatisfaction 
of the junior officers. He now devoted his 
leisure liours to experiments in gunpowder 
and to farming the land acquired by mar- 
riage. 

, In 1775 he was cast into prison for luke- 
warmness in the cause of liberty, and was 
released, without being acquitted, after the 
committee of safety had failed to prove his 
guilt. He then converted his property into 
cash) embarked on the frigate Scarborough 
at Newport, and was landed at Boston, where 
he remained till the capitulation, sailing for 
England in the frigate bearing despatches 
from General Gage to Lord George Germain 
[q. V.], secretary of state. Lord George ap- 
pointed Thompson secretary for Georgia, a 
barren honour, and to a placeof profit in the | 


colonial office. He again occupied himself 
with experiments in gunpowder; he/^leter- 
mined the velocity ^ of projectiles while ad- 
vantageously altering their form, ho 
succeeded in getting bayOne^ added!;iM tbo 
fusees or cari^ines of the horss-gu^s for; 
use when fig^hting on foot; A paper oh; the 
cohesion ot bodies which he sent to the 
Royal Society led to the formation of an 
acquaintance with Sir Joseph Banks, and 
to his election as a fellow on 22 April 17f9, 
In the same year he made a cruise as a volun- 
teer in the Victory belonging to the squadron 
under Sir Charles Hardy, when he studied 
the firing of guns, and otoiaed ‘much new 
light relative to the action of fi /ed gunpowder.^ 
In September 1780 he was rt pointed under- 
secretary for the colonies, an office which he 
held for thirteen montlis, during which, as 
Cuvier stated on Thompson’s authority (Jfe- 
p. 121), Mie had been disgusted with 
the want of talent displayed })y his prin- 
cipal [Lord George Germain], for which he 
had liimself not unfre<piently been made 
responsible.’ Lord George ap])oin<cd Tliomp- 
.von licMitenant-eolonel of t he king s American 
dragoon.s after Cornwallis liad surrendered 
to W ashington and Itoqhambeaii at York- 
towm: and, though iie did some skirmishing 
at Charleston before its evacuation, his 
career in America as a soldier was un- 
eventful. He w'onf. with his regiment from. 
Charleston to Long Island, where he remained 
at Huntingdon till peace was concluded. 
The histdriiins of Long Island denounce him 
for having acted as a barbarian in pulling 
down n prosbvterian church and using the 
materials for building a fort in tlie public 
burying-groimd (TiiOMrsox, J/ist. of Lont/ 
Island, i. 211, 478; Puime, Hist, of long 
Island, pp. 65-6, 251), 

Returning to England, he retired from 
the army on half-pay, and went abroad on 
17 Sept. 1783, one of his fellow-passengers 
between Dover and Boulogne being Gibbon 
(Gibbon, Letters^ ii. 72). Thompsonjourneyed 
to Strassburg, was present in uniform at a 
review, and formed the acquaintance of Duke 
Maximilian, the general in command, and 
was introduced by him to his uncle, the 
elector of Bavaria, into whose service he 
afterwards entered. George III not oply 
gave Thompson the requisite permission, : 
but knighted liim on 23 Feb. 1784, shortly 
before his departure for Bavaria. He rh- 
turnod to England in October 1795 with 
the title of Count von Humford. During 
the eleven years he passed in Munich. he 
had made important reforms in the jpublic 
service and in social economy. As mixiigiter 
of war he increased the pay and comfort of 
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tlie private soMier; as head of the police he 
freea the city from the plague of ibeggars. 
A lip-rge piece of waste ground belonging to 
the,JSector he converted, with the elector’s 
,;,;^^ipn/ ^nto a public park having a cir- 
,p0i^^t^Tfice of six miles. This is now known 
lESnglis]^ Ga^rden. When he left in 
;! citiifend of Munich erected a monu- 

ment in it as a token of their gratitude. 

In the spring of 1790 ho went to Ireland 
as, ' guest 01 Lord Pelham, and while in 
Jlhiblin he introduced improvements into the 
hospitals and workhouses. He left behind 
him a collection of models of his inventions. 
He was elected a member of the Irish Royal 
Academy and Society of Arts, and he re- 
ceived formal thanks from the grand jury 
and lord mayor of Dublin, and from the lord- 
lieutenant. In London he eflected great im- 
provements in the Foundling Hospital {Am?. 
Iteg. 1798, p, 397). The cooking of ^ood, 
and the warming of houses economically, 
occupied his thoughts, as well as smoky 
chimneys, five liundred of which he claimed 
to have cured. He made the first experiment 
at Lord l^almerstoii’s house in Ilanover 
Square, and Ihe houses of other n.oblemen 
were afterwards freed from smoke. 

Like his countryman Franklin, the aim of 
Rumford as an inventor was to promote com- 
fort at the fireside, the main olijeet of his life 
being, in Tyndall’s words, ^ the practical 
management of fire and the economy of fuel ’ 
{Ne?o Firagy?tonf}ij p. 168), Yet he made 
as valuable contributions to pure science 
as Franklin’s in the domain of electricity. 
When a cannon was bored at Munich he 
noticed the amount of heat developed, and 
he succeeded in boiling water by the process. 
He answered the question ‘ What is heat ? ’ by 
the statement tliat it cannot bo otlier than 
^ motion.’ Succeeding investigators con- 
firmed his conclusion, and to him pertains 
the honour of having first determined that 
‘ heat is a mode of motion’ and of annihilat- 
ing, as Tyndall says, ‘the material theory of 
heat.’ M. Berthollet, one of Rumford’s 
eminent contemporaries, contested his theory 
of heat, and maintained the hypothesis of 
caloric in his ^ Essai de 8tatiquo Chimique,’ 
published in 1803, to which Rumford made 
a convincing reply (Rumford, Works^ iii. 
214, 221). Tyiidall likewise gave Rumford 
the credit of travelling with Sir John Leslie 
[q. V.] over common ground on the subject of 
radiant heat and of anticipating Thomas 
Graham (1805-1 869) [q.v.] in experimenting 
on. the diffusion of liquids {Neit) Fi^agments^ 
pp."163, 166), and also ‘ for the first accu- 
rate determinations of the caloric power of 
fuel^(JBr(sa^ a Mode of Motion, p. 145). An 


interesting summary of Rumford’s nume- 
rous practical suggestions touching cookery, 
clothing, and fuel-economy, as well as of 
his scientific discoveries, appears in the 
Royal Jnstitution ‘ Proceedings ’ (vi. 227), 
24 Feb: 187L V 

Ip 1796 he pre^nted lyOOOf. to the Royal 
Society on condition that the interest 
should be devoted to the purchase of a gold 
and silver medal for presentation every second 
year to the discoverer during the preceding 
two years of any useful improvement or ap- 
plication in light and heat. The first award 
was made in 1802, the result of a ballot being 
a unanimous vote that both the gold and 
silver medal should be conferred on Rumford. 
Ile^made a like donation, under similar con- 
ditions, in 1796 to the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. Up to 1829 no candidates 
deserving one of thes<^ medals liad appeared 
in America, and the trustees of the fund ob- 
tained an act from the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture authorising the ])ayment of a lecturer on 
the subject s in wliicli Riimford was interested, 
the fund itself havdng increased in seventy 
years from five to twenty-five tlioiisand dol- 
lars. In 1798 he gave two thousand dollars to 
Concord in Xew Hampshire, formerly Rum- 
ford, the interest to be used in clothing 
twelve poor children yearly, and the gift 
was accejited with the proviso that the girls 
should be educated as well as clothed. 

He returned to Munich in 1796 with his 
daughter, who had joiiu'd him in England. 
Two years later lie was in London as minister 
for Bavaria, but the king declined to receive 
one of his own subjects in that capacity. 
John Adams, presiclent of the United States, 
gave Rumford the choice of the offices of 
lieutenant and inspector of artillery or en- 
gineer and superintendent of the military 
academy {Lifa and IVorka of Adams, viii. 
G60), lie declined, hut presented the model 
of a new field-pitice as a personal acknow- 
ledgment of the compliment. 

The most important of his works Avas 
founding the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in Albemarle Street, London. In 
the U^roposals ’ (London, 1799, 8vo) wliich 
he drafted its objects were stated to be two- 
fold, the first being the diffusion of the know- 
ledge of new improvements, the second ‘ teach- 
ing the application of science to the useful 
purposes of life.’ Subscriptions were col- 
lected, and a charter obtained in 1799. 
Rumford became secretary and took up his 
residence in Albemarle Street, superintend- 
ing the ‘ Journal ’ until he left for Bavaria 
in May 1802. He designed the lecture- 
room, and his sketches belong to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. . Thomas 
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Young [q.v.] and Sir Humphry Davy [q. v.J 
were among the Institution’s earliest pro- 
fessors, and to tlie latter’s energy was due 
the success of Kiiinford^s design (Bbxce 
Jones, The Jioyal Institution,'^!^. 121,123). 
On 24 Oct. 1805 he married for the second 
time, his new wife beina* Marie Anne Dierret 
Paulze, widow of Lavoisier. They separated 
by miitiinl consent on 30 June 1809. Rum- 
ford thereupon took an estate at Aiitouil 
near Paris, where he lived till liis death on | 
25 Aug. 1814. lie was buried in Aiiteuil | 
•cemetery (now disused). L'nder the pro- j 
visions of liis will, a professorship of physics 
was established at Harvard Imiversity in 
1816, and his philosophical apparatus passed 
with 1,000^. to the Royal Institution. Cu- ' 
vier read his ‘ Moge ’ before the French In- 
stitute on 9 Jan. 1816, concluding with the 
words that Rumford * by the hanpy choice 
of his subjects as well as by his works 
had earned for himself both tne esteem of 
the wise and the gratitude qf the unfor- 
tunate.* According to Tyndall : ‘ The Ger- 
man, French, Spanish, and Italian languages 
were as familiar to Rumford as English. He 
played billiards against himself; he was 
fond of chess, which, however, made his 
feet like ice and his head like iiro. Th( 
designs of his inventions were drawn by 
himself with great skill; but he had no 
knowledge of painting and sculpture, and 
but little feeling for them. He had no taste 
for poetry, but great taste for landscape 
gardening. In late life his habits were ab- 
stemious, and it is said that his strength was 
in this wa}*^ so reduced as to render him un- 
able to resist his last illness* {New Fray- 
vients^ j). 154). 

His heiress and only child (by his first 
wife), Sarah ( 1 774 J852), known as countess 
of Rumford, chiefly resided at C(mcord in 
Kew Hampshire after her father’.s death, and 
founded there the Rolfe and Rumford asylum 
for poor motherless girls. 

Portraits of Rumford are at Harvard Col- 
lege, Cambridge, U.S. A., and at the Royal' 
V^ociety’s rooms in Burlington House, Lon- 
don. From tiie latter was engraved the 
head on the society’s Rumford medal. Three 
other portraits (reproduced in George E. 
Ellis’s memoir) were bequeathed by Sarali, 
countess of Rumford, to a relative, Mr. 
Joseph B. Walker. Besides the monument 
in the English garden at Munich, erected in 
1795, a bronze statue was set up there in 
Maximilianstrasse in 1867. 

The first collected edition of Rumford’s 
works began to appear in London in 1796 as 
^ Essays Political, Economical, and Philo- 
eophicaL’ The fourth , and last volume was 


issued in 1802, A German edition ( 3 vols.) 
was published at Weimar in 1797 8 ; 2nd 
edit. 4 vols., 1802-6. An American »*dition 
(3 vols.) appeared at Boston, 1798 1804. 
The essays on * Food ’ and ‘ The INJ miage- 
ment of the Poor ’ wore reissued sopti l ately, 
the former at Dublin in 1847, and tin latter 
in Loudon in 1851 . Of a new and exlm ustive 
edition of Riimibrd’s writings, which was 
undertaken by tlie American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the first volume ap|)*‘arod 
at Boston in 1870, and the memoir by (L E. 
Ellis, forming the fifth and last voliuiio, at 
Philadelphia in 1875. 

[Life by George E. Ellis in Collective Works, 
voi. V. (Philadelphia, 1875; Chev. von Bauorn- 
feind. Benjamin Thompson Graf von Rumford, 
Munich, 1889; American Journal of Science (by 
Cuvier), 1831, xix. 28; Spark’s American Bio- 
graphy, new ser. vol. v.; Sabine’s Amencajg 
Loyfl^lUts; Quincy’s Hist; of Harvard, 1840,; 
Heat a Mode of Motion, and New Fragments by- 
Tyndall.] F. B, 

THOMPSON, BENJAMIN (1776 P- 
1816), dramatist, born about 1776, was the 
son of Benjamin Blades Thompson, a mer- 
chant of Kingston-upon-Hull. He was’eclu- 
cated for the law, hut, disliking the profession, 

’ he was sent to Hamburg as his father’s agent. 
Ho occupied his leisure by translatingseveral 
of Kotzebue’s dramas. On 24 March 1798 
one of these, ^ The Stranger,’ was brought 
out at Drury Lanti, Kemble taking the title 
role. It met with much success both there 
and ill 1801 at Co vent Garden (Gknest, 
Jlist, of the Staye, vii. 336, 513, 691, viii. 
478, ix. 457). It was published in 1801 
(J..ondon, 8vo), and has since been frequently 
reprinted. On 12 Oct. 1812 an originalope- 
ratic drama by Thompson, entitled ‘GodoL 
pliin,’ was unsuccessfully produced at Drury 
Lane. A second piece, called 'Oberon’s 
Oath,’ at the same theatre on 21 May 1810, 
was not well received at first. The disap- 
pointment is said to have killed him. He 
died in Blackfriars Road, London, on 26 May 
1816. In 1700 he married Jane, youngest 
daughter of John Bourne, rector of Sutton- 
cum-Duckmanton and of South Wingfield 
in Derbyshire. By her he had six children. 

Besides the works mentioned, Thompson 
was the author of : 1. ‘ The Florentines : a 
Tale,’ London, 1808, 8vo. 2. ^ Ail Account 
of the Introduction of Merino Sheep into 
the different States of Europe and at the 
Cape of Good Hope,’ London, 1810, 8vo. 
He also translated numerous German plays, 
which were published in a collective form 
under the title ‘ The German Theat^re’ in, 
1801, London, 8vo. 
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[Memoir prefix* *! to Oberon’s Oath ; Baker’s 
Biogr. Dramatica ; Gent. Mag. 1810, i. 569; 
Watt’s Bibliotheca llrit.] E. I. 

THOMPSON, CJIIAULES (1740? 1799), 
vice-admiral, born about 1740, went first to 
sea in a niercliaiit ship, but on the imminonco 
of war with France entered the navy on board 
the Nassau in 1700 . In the Nassau, in the 
Prince Frederick, and afterwards with Cap- 
tain Samuel Barrington [q. v.] in the Achilles, 
he served till 8 Dt c. 1700, when he passed his 
examination, being t hen, according to his cer- 
tificate, ‘ more than 20.’ On 16 Jan. 1761 he 
was j)romoted to be lieutenant of the A^ro- 
gant,at first in the Channel and afterwards in 
the Mediterranean. The Arrogant was paid 
off at the peace, and in August 1763 Thomp- 
son joined the Cygnet sloop, in which he 
served for five years on the North American 
station. In July 1768 the Cygnet was sold 
•out of the navy in South Carolina, and 
Thompson, wit]i the other officers, was left 
to find his own passage to JiJngland, for which 
a payment of 39/. 6d. was afterwards 

made to him. In May 1770 he was appointed 
to the Salisbury, again on the North Ame- 
rican station, and in February 1771 was pro- 
moted by Commodore James Gambier [q. v.] 
to be commander of the Senegal sloop. 
Three months later he was appointed by 
Gambier to bo captain of the Mermaid, which 
he took to England in December 1771. The 
admiralty refused to confirm this last com- 
mission, but promoted him to the rank of 
captain on 7 April 1772, and appointed him 
to the Chatham, going out to the West 
Indies with the flag of Vice-admiral Wil- 
liam Parry. From tlie Chatham ho was 
moved into the Crescent frigate, wliich he 
brought home in the summer of 1774. In 
the following year ho was appointed to the 
Boreas frigate, in which he went out to 
Jamaica early in 1 776. He returned to Eng- 
land with the convoy of merchant ships in 
October 1777, and was again sent oat to the 
West Indies, where towards the end of 1780 
ho was moved by Sir George llodnoy into 
the Alcide of 74 guns. He commanded the 
Alcide in the action ofl' the Chesapeake 011 
5 Sept. 1781 [see Gravks, Thomas, Lord], 
with Sir Samuel (afterwards liOrd) Hood 
[q. v.]at St. Kitts in Janiiory 1782, and in 
the action of 12 April 1782 [see Rodney, 
George Brydges, Lord]. In 1787 lie com- 
manded the Edgar at Portsmouth, and the 
Elephant during ^ the Spanish armament’ in 
1790. 

In 1793 he was appointed to the Vengeance, 
which he took out to the West Indies. There 
in the following year, as commodore, ho took 
part in the capture of Martinique and Qua- 
' VOL. LTI. 


deloupe, and the other operations of the 
squadron under the command of Sir John 
.Jervis (afterwards Earl of St. Vincent) [ q. v.] 
On 12 April 1794 he was promoted to be 
rear-admiral ; lie returned to England in 
1795 with his flag in the Vanguard, and on 
1 June was promoted to be vice-admiral. 
During 1796, with his flag in the liondon, 
he commanded a detached squadron in the 
Channel and on the coast of P'rance. Towards 
the close of the year he was sent out to the 
Mediterranean, and, with his flag in the Bri- 
tannia, was second in command in the battle 
of Cape St. Vincent, for which ho was made 
a baronet. He continued with the fleet 
for some months, but having ‘ presumed to 
censure the execution’ of four mutineers 
on Sunday, 9 July, Lord St. Vincent wrote 
home insisting that he should be immedi- 
ately removed (Nicolas, ii. 409). Thompson 
was accordingly recalled, and appointed to 
a command in the fleet off Brest. He held 
this during 1798, but his health had for some 
time been failing, and early in 1799 he was 
obliged to strike his flag and go on shore. 
He died at Fareham on 17 March. He 
married Jane, daughter and heiress of K. 
Selby of Bonington, near Edinburgh, and 
left issue. 

[Olficial letters, pay books, Sre, in the Public 
Record Office ; lialfe’s Naval Biogr. ii. 1 ; Navy 
Lists ; Beat son’s Naval and Military Memoirs ; 
James’s Naval Hist. ; Nicolas’s Despatches and 
Letters of Lord Nelson.] J. K. L. 

THOMPSON, EDWARD (1738 P-1786), 
commodore and author, son of a merchant 
of Hull, received his early education at 
Beverley and afterwards at Hampstead 
under Dr. Cox, formerly of Harrow. He 
is said to have made a voyage to Greenland 
in 1750. In 1754 he entered on board an 
East Indiaman and made a voyage to the 
East Indies. On his return to England he 
entered on board the Stirling Castle, a 64- 
gun-sliip, being rated midshipman. Two 
years later, on 16 Nov. 1757, ho passed his 
examination and was firomoted to he lieu- 
tenant of the Jason, in the North Sea and 
the Channel ; ten days later, in December 
1758, he was moved into the Dorsetshire with 
Captain Peter Denis [q. v.], and in her shared 
in the long blockade of Brest through the 
summer of 1759, and in the battle of Qui- 
beron Bay on 20 Nov. In March 1760 he 
accompanied Denis to the Bellona, in which 
he stayed till the end of the war. He was 
then put on half-pay. 

He had already shown some turn for litera- 
ture, and during the next few years devoted 
himself wholly to it. His amusing satire 
, *The Meretriciad’ (1765?), in which he^ele- 
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brates the charms of ‘ Kitty ’ Fisher and some 
of her associates, reached a sixth edition in 
17Go. It was followed by the ‘ Demi-Rep ' 
(1756), by the ‘Courtesan,’ and by several 
other ‘ Meretricious Miscellanies/ as the 
author called them. None of these works, 
bore tlie author’s name. They were collected 
in 1770 under the collective title of ‘The 
Court of Cupid.’ In the previous year he 
had issued bis boisterous ode entitled ‘ Trin- 
culo’s Trip to the T^^tratford] Jubilee.’ That 
he was not very Judicious in his choice of 
friends is shown by his dedication of it to 
‘ .John Hall ’ [Stevenson, q. v.], to whom he 
ex])ressed anxiety to ‘ lauffh to the last like 
Aretin.' 

Of greater interest was his ‘ Sailor's Detters, 
written to his Select Friends in England 
during his Voyages and Travels in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, from the year 
1754 to 1759’ (2 vols. l!2ino, 1767), wdiich 
depicts the social life of the navy, as well as 
giving a graphic account of the bat tle, of 
(ini hero 11 Bay. 

In 1771, through the influence, it is said, 
of Garrick, he was promoted to the rank 
of commander and appointed to the King- 
fisher, a small vessel emxdoyed in the North 
Sea on preventive service. At the end of 
the year he Avas moved into the Raven, in 
which he went out to the Mediterranean, 
Avhere Sir Peter Denis, the command er-ih- 
chief, promoted him to be captain of the 
Niger by a commission that Avas confirmed 
by the admiralty and dated 2 A])ril 1772. 
In June he brought the Niger home and A\"as 
again for some years on half-pay. In 1778 
he altered from the old play of Charles 
Rhadwell [(^. v.] ‘ The Fair Quaker: or the 
Humours ot the Navy,’ wliich Avas produced 
at Drury Lane on II Nov. 1778 and printed 
within the year. Miss Pope played the title 
role and the revival Avas a success (Gunest, 
A’. 89S). It still possesses a certain interest 
as bearing upon contemporary naval life. In 
1775 lie published ‘The Case and Distressed 
Situation of the Widows of the Officers of the 
NaA\y,’ dated from ‘ St. .James’s Street/ and 
in tiio following year his two-act. masque 
called ‘The Syrens,’ which Avas given at 
CoA^eiit Garden, and printed during 1776. 
The dedication, to Mrs. Vaughan, is dated 
from Kew. 

In May 1778 Thompson was appointed to 
the Hyjena, a small frigate, which early in 
1779 lie took out to the West Indies, re- 
turning to England with convoy in Septem- 
ber. In December the Hyaena Avas attached 
to the flec^t Avhich under Sir George Brydges 
Rodney (afterwards Lord Rodney) [q. v,] re- 
lieved Gibraltar, and was sent liome with 


despatches. In August 17j80 she went out 
to New York in charge of convoy, and from 
there to Charlestown and Barbados. On 
29 March 1781 Thompson Avrote from Bar- 
bados, ‘I am now, by command of the 
admiral, going to take Berbice and establish 
the colonies of Demerara and Essequibo 
according to capitulation.’ 

On this service he continued during the 
greater part of the year, organising the 
gOA^ernment of the colonies and taking such 
measures for nheir defence as Avere possible 
Avith very inadequate resources. Rodney 
liad returned to England ; Sir Samuel Hood 
(after Avards Lord llood) [q. v.], AAliom he loft 
in command, had gone to Ntnv York, and in 
NoA’'eml)or,4'hompson, at tlie A ery urgent re- 
quest of the merchants, convoyed their trade 
to Barbados. Finding that there AA^as no 
provision for coiwoyiug it thence to J^]urox)e, 
he took on himself the respou^ibilit y of doing 
it, and after calling at St. Kitts and A ainly 
endeaA'ouring to persuade the commanding 
officer of the troops to co-oxxirate with him 
in an attempt to recover St. Eustatius, he 
sailed for England, where he arriA^ed in the 
end of January 1782. Unfortunately, in his 
absence, the (.luiuua colonies Avere ca])tured 
by a small French squadron; and on 1 April 
Thompson Avas tried by court-martial on the 
charge of haAing Itl’t his station and re- 
turned to England AA'ithout orLlers. The 
court,* however, jimnounced Avliat he had 
done to be ‘ necessary, judicious, and highly 
meritorious,’ and honourably acquitted him. 
In the folloAving year lie Avas apjiointed to 
the Gram^ms of 50 guns, in Avhich ho Aveiit 
out to the Avest coast of Africa as commo- 
dore of the small squadron there. In 1784 
he visited Charles Murray, the British con- 
sul at Madeira, and Avhile there wrote his 
‘ nautic poem ’ entitled ‘ Bello Monte,’ in 
Avhich he describes the discovery of the 
island. He died, unmarried, on hoard tlio 
Grampus on 17 Jan. 1786. His portrait Avas 
engraved by A. McKenzie (BKOMLEr, p. 881). 

Thompson edited ‘ The Works of Oldham ’ 
(8 vols. 8vo, 1771); of AiidrcAv Marvell 
(8 vols. 4to, 1776) ; and of Paul Whitehead 
(1777, 4to). His jioems, which procured for 
him in the navy the distinguishing name of 
Poet Thompson, hiivo. been long since de- 
servedly forgotten ; but some of his sea songs 
still find their Avay into naval song-books, 
notably ‘ Loose every Sail to the Breeze,’ 
and ‘ The Topsail shivers in the Wind.’ 

[Brydges’s Ceiisura Litoraria, iv. 307 ; Official 
letters, &c., in the Public llecord Office, where 
the minutes of the court-martial are unfor- 
tunately missing ; Thompson’s Sailor’s Letters ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.i J. X. L. 
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THOMPSON, GEORGE a804^1878), 
anti-slavery advocate, born at Liverpool on 
18 June 1804, was the third son of Henry' 
Thompson of Leicester, He first became 
widely known as an advocate of the abolition 
of slavery in the British colonies. In October 
1833 a series of lectures by him led to the 
formation of ^ the Edinburgh Society for the 
abolition of slavery throughout the world/ 
He also lectured and took part in public dis- 
cussions in Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bath, and other places. In September 1834 
he undertook a mission to the United States. 
He engaged with William Lloyd Garrison, 
Whittier, and the members of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society in the movement for 
the abolition of slavery, and was instrumental 
ill forming upwards of three hundred branch 
associations for that object. He is said to 
have caused by his speeches the failure of 
Thomas Jeflbrson llandolph’s so-called ‘ l^ort 
Natal’ plan of negro emancipation in Vir- 
ginia. He was denounced by General .Tack- 
son in a ppsideiitial message. His life was 
frequently in danger. At the end of 1835 he 
liad to esca])e from Boston in an open boat 
to an English vessel bound for New Bruns- 
wick, whence he sailed for England. On his 
return he was received with enthusiasm at 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and other large towns. He revisited America 
ill 1851, and again during the civil war, when 
a public reception was given to him in the 
house of representat ives, in the ])resence of 
President Lincoln and the majority of the 
cabinet. 

Thompson was associated with Joseph 
Hume [q.v.], Sir .Joshua Walmslcy, and 
ot her public men in the National Parliamen- 
tary. Heform Association. He was a member 
of the Anti-Oornlaw Tjeague, and took part 
in forming the British India Association, 
visiting India in order to ac<juire a know- 
ledge of Indian government. In 1840 he was 
presented with the freedom of the city of 
Edinburgh ; on 31 .July 1847 he was returned 
to parliament for the tower Hamlets, retain- 
ing his seat till 1852, and about 1870 a ti^sti- 
monial was raised for him by his friends in 
England and the United States. He died at 
Leeds on 7 Oct. 1878. In 1831 he married 
Anne Erskine, daughter of llichard Spry, a 
minister in the connection of the Countess of 
Huntingdon. By Anne he had two chi Ldrtm. 

Thompson was an admirable speaker, and 
of attractive manner in society (W. L. 
Gabuison). John Bright ^ always considered 
him the liberator of the slaves in the Eng- 
lish colonies.’ 

[Howitt’s Journal, 1847, ii. 2/57-80 (with por- 
trait); Ann, liegistor, 1878, ii. 17o, 176; Apple- 


ton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biogr. iv. 760, 
V. 178, vi, 90 ; Garrison’s Lectures by George 
Thompson, with ... a brief Hist, of his Con- 
nection with the Anti-Slavery Cause in England ; 
Burleigh’s Boception of George Thompson in 
Great Britain; Grimk^'s Slavery in America; 
Holyoake’s Sixty years of an Aeritator’s Life, 
1892, i. 98.1 W. A. S. H. 

THpMPSON, GILBERT (1728-1803), 
physician, was born in Lancashire in 1728, 
and for many years kept a well-frequented 
school near Lancaster, on retiring from wliicl 
he went to Edinburgh, and graduated doctor 
of medicine on 8 June 1753, He tlum went 
to London, but, meeting with little encourage- 
ment as a practitioner, he for a time served 
as writing master in a boarding-school at 
Tottenham, and subsequently became a dis- 
pensing assistant to Timothy lie van, the drug- 
gist. About 1705 his uncle, Gilbert Thomp- 
son of I’enketh, died and left him 4,000/. Ho 
then commenced work as a physician in the 
city, and eventually attained to a fair ])rac- 
tice. Tie was admitted a licentiate of the 
College lof I’hysiciuns on 25 June 1770. Ho 
died at his house in Salter’s Court, Cannon 
Street, 1 .Tan, 1803. He was a quaker, and is 
represented as a man of great integrity, of 
mild and unassuming manners, and possessed 
of considerable learning and professional skill. 
He was an intimate friend of the physician, 
John Fothergill [q.v.1 He is said Vo have 
been secretary to tlie Medical Societ}^ of Lon- 
don for several years, but there is no entry 
to this elfect in the hooks of the society ; he 
was, however, one of the members, and was 
present at the first meeting’ of the society in 
May 1773. 

His works were : 1, ^ Disputatio Mcdica 
Inauguralis de Exercitatione,’ Edinburgh, 

1 753, 4to. 2. ‘ A Biographical Memoir of the 
Life and a View of the Character of the late 
T)r. Fothergill,’ London, 1 782, 8vo. 3. ‘ Se- 
lect Translations from Homer and Horace, 
wdth original Poems,’ London, 1801, 8vo. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Pl^ys. ii. 290 ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ; Gent. Mag. 1803, i. 89; Records of the 
Medical Society of London.] AV. W. W. 

THOMPSON, Sir HARRY" STEPHEN 
MEYSEY (1809-1874), agriculturist, born 
at Newby Park in Y^orkshire on 1 1 Aug. 1809, 
was the eldest son of Richard John Thomp- 
son (1771-1853) of Kirby Hall, Yorkshire, 
captain in the 4th dragoons, by his wife 
Mary, daughter and coheiress of Richard 
Meysey of Shakenhurst, Worcestershire. 
After reading at home and under a private 
tutor near London, Harry entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, as a fellow commoner 
ill 1829. For some time he studied ento- 
mology under Charles Darwin, and ’’fera- 
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dilated in honours in the mathematical tripos 
of 1882. lie then travelh^d in Scotland and 
on the continent, spendiuj^ part of 18«84 in 
the soutli of France, and oven setting out 
on a journey to Constantinople, lie stayed 
some time at Festh, but was prevented by 
tlic sickness of a companion from reaching 
las destination. II is letters home show with 
what keen interest he observed the agricuF 
tural methods and practices of foreign 
countries. On his return home he settled 
down at Kirby to the ordinary life of a 
country gentleman, though, but for his 
father's objections, his ambitions would have 
been rather directed to a parliamentary and 
diplomatic career. 

Following the example of Arthur Young, 
Thompson, accompanied by John Evelyn 
Denison (afterwards Lord ()ssington) [q.v.], 
by Mr. (now Sir John) Lawes, and by others, 
made a number of practical agricultural tours 
in various parts of the country. Some of his 
impressions relative to the agricultural state 
of Ireland are to be found in ^ Tail’s Maga- 
zine,’ April 1840. ^ 

In 1887 Thompson took an important part 
in founding the Yorkshire Agricultural So- 
ciety, of which he was ]>resicleiit In 18C2, 
and of which lie continued to be the leading 
spirit till 1870, when pressure of work com- 
pelled him to resign. 

Tliompson^ was also one of the founders 
and strongest supporters of the lioyal Agri- 
cult Liral Society of England, established in 
1888, and he contributed largely to its earlier 
publications. After the death of Pliilip 
Pusey [q. v.] in 1855 Thompson conducted 
tlie society’s journal, first as editor, and then 
as chairman of the journal committee. After 
taking an active part in the afl'airs of the 
society for thirty-five years he was com- 
elled to resign through ill health in 1878. 
Ic was member of. council from 27 June 
1888 till 8 March 1858, and trustee from 
8 ]\[arch 1858 till his death on 17 May 1874. 

In connection with Jo^^^eph »Spence [q. v.], 
a chemist of York, Thompson began, in the 
summer of 1845, some experiments as to the 
power of tlie soil in absorbing and assimi- 
lating ammonia. The series of experiments 
was never completed. About 1848 a brief 
outline of tlie results was communicated to 
Professor Way and Mr. Ilux table. Pro- 
fessor Way followed up the subject and pro- 
duced some important results. In 1850 
Thompson published an account of his un- 
finished studies in an open letter to Philip 
Pusey, which appeared in the ‘Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society’ (xi, 68). 
This slight experiment contains the germ of 
one of the most important, if not the most 
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important, of all the scientific investigations 
connected with the practice of agriculture. 

But one of ’riionipson’s most vahi ible con- 
tributions to practical agriculture was tlm 
discovery of the great value of eovei ed fold- 
yards for protecting cattle and for iiii[>roving 
the quality of manure,- At that i uno all 
fold-yards were open to the weather, and the 
attention of farmers had not been drawn to 
the damage done by rain and snow to tlie 
manure. The first covered yard (made for 
pigs) is still in existence on the Kirby Hall 
estate exactly as it was put up. The experi- 
ment was so successful that it was soon fol- 
lowed by a larger covered yard for cattle. 
The fame of these yards spread, they were 
visited by many agriculturists, and have now 
become common throughout tlie country, 

Thompson’s connection with railways be- 
gan in 1849. Deeming George Hudson’s 
management of the companies under his 
charge to be unsatisfactory, Thompson sum- 
moned in that year on his own resjionsibility 
a meeting of the Y'ork, Newcastle, and Ber- 
wick shareholders at York, and he secured 
the deposition of Iludsfm, Jind the election 
I of a new board of directors. He refused 
' a seat on the board at the time, hut shortly 
afterwards became chairman of llie North 
]Midland Railway Gompany. When, in 1851, 
the two companies were amalgamated under 
the title of the North-Eastern Railway, be 
became chairman of the unitful companies. 
Neitlier of the two was paying a dividemd 
I at the period at whicli tlie amalgamat ion took 
' ydace; in 1874, when >Sir Harry Tlioinpsou 
■' resigned his seat as chairman, sonu; months 
before his death, theNorth-Eastfum was pay- 
ing a dividend of nine and a quart er per cent , 

in 1858 Thompson had succeeded, on his 
fathers death, to the family estates; and in 
1859 entered parliament as member for 
Whitby in the liberal interest. He took part 
especially in legislation bearing on agricul- 
ture, the manag(‘ment of railways, and church 
rating. He held his seat for nearly seven 
years, but was defeated in 18()5. In 1868 ho 
stood for the eastern division of the West 
Riding of Yorksliire, but was again defeated. 
He was a justice of the peace, deputy lieu- 
tenant, and high sheriif of Y^orkshire in 
1856. 

On 26 March 1874 he was created a baro- 
net. Two months later he died at his seat 
of Kirby Hall in Yorkshire on 17 May 1874. 
He was married, on 26 Aug. 1848, to Eliza- 
beth Ann, second daughter of Sir John 
Croft, bart. By her ho had five sons and 
five daughters. He was succeeded in the 
baronetcy by his eldest son, Sir Henry Mey- 
sey Meyscy-Thompson. 
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Thompson’s pnpers in the ‘ Journal of the separately. In 184o he translated Schiller’s 
Iloyal Agricultural Society/ eigliteen in ^ Maid of Orleans’ and ‘William Tell/ and in 
number, deal wil h many agricultural topics, I80O he edited a volume of * Original Ballads 
particularly wiih questions relating to by living Authors/ to which E. A. Freeman 
implemtmts. was a contributor of nine poems. Thomp- 

There is a ]jortrait of liim at Kirby Hall, son also contributed to ‘ Lyra Sanctorum,’ 
in the uniform of a captain in the Yorkshire ‘Lyra Eucharistica/ and to the ‘Church- 
hussar yeomanry, and an enlarged photo- man’s Companion.’ 

graph of him in the rooms of the Loyal [Luard’s Grad. Cantabr. ; Chard and Ilmin- 
Agriculturul Society, ster News, 7 Dec. 1878; Stephens’s Life and 

[Journal of the Royal Agricultural Soc. passim, Letters of E. A. Freeman, 1894, i. 2.‘{-S6.] 
especially xi. 68, 1850, and 2nd ser. x. 619, 1874 I* 

(Biography by Karl Cathcart) ; Ann. Register, THOMPSON, HENRY LANGHORNE 
1874, p. 163; Agricultural Gazette, 1874, p. (1829-1866), soldier, bom at the cottage^ 
668 ; see also pp. 273 and 1 435 of same volume ; Clumber Park, on 21 Sept. 1829, was the son 
Mark Lane Express, 25 May 1874; private in- of Jonathan Thompson of Sherwood Hall, 
formation ; Hansard passim,] E. C-b. Nottinghamshire, receiver-general of crown 

THOMPSON, HENRY (1797-1878), rents for the northern counties, by his wife 
miscellaneous writer, was born in Surrey in Anne, daughter of Ralph Smyth, colonel in 
1797. He was admitted to St. John’s Col- the royal artillery. Ho was educated at 
lege, Cambridge, as a pensioner on 29 April Eton, and on 20 Dec. 1 846 received the com- 
1818, graduating B.A. in 1822, and proceed- mission of ensign in the East Indian army, 
ing M.A.in 1825. In 1820 he competed for On 20 Aug. 1846 he was appointed to the 
Sir William Browne’s medal, receiving an 68th Bengal native infantry, and on 12 Feb. 
extra prize for a Latin ode, and in 1824 he 1850 was promoted lieutenant. lie took part 
obtained the first members’ prize for a I^atin in the second Burmese war in 1862 and 1863, 
essay. He was ordained deacon in 1823 receiving a wound wdiich necessitated his re- 
and priest in 1 827, After being successively turn to England. For his services he received 
curate of St. George’s, Camberwell, Surrey tlie Pegu medal. In 1854 he volunteered in 
(1824-7), of St. INlary’s, Salehurst, Sussex the Turkish army, received the rank of major, 
(1827-8), and of Wrington, Somerset (1828 - and, after visiting the Crimea, proceeded to 
1863), he was appointed vicar of Chaf'd, Kars,where he arrived in March 1865. Under 
Sora<'rset, on 14 Sept. 1853, where he re- the command of Colonel Williams (afterwards 
sided till liis death on 29 Nov. 1878, He Sir William Fenwick Williams [(p v.]), he 
left two sons — H(3nry Bell, vicar of Tat- gave important assistance in strengthening 
worth, and Christopher. “l^he fortifications. He distinguished himself 

Thompson was a man of very conservative n repelling the Russian assault on 29 Se])t., 
instincts. In the words of liis friend, Ed- [crushing the Russian columns by his fire from 
ward Augustus Freeman, whom he first met Arab Tabia, His bnivery won the admiration 
at Hannah More’s house at Barley-Wood, of the besiegers, and, on the surrender of 
he ‘seemed to look at everything in 1878 Kars in November, MouravielV, the Russian 
with exactly the same eyes with which he commander, returned him his sword. On 
looked on things in 1839.’ At the same time, 9 Nov. he was a])pointed captain unatl ached 
Freeman adds, ‘he showed us that past genera- in the British army; on 7 Feb. 186(5 he re- 
tion in its best colours.’ He was a good ceived the third class of tlie Turkish order of 
classical scholar and knew Hebrew andjMedijie; and on 10 May was nominated an 
German. { honorary C.B. He ^died unmarried at 70 

Thompson was the author of: 1. ‘Da- Gloucester Street, Belgrave Road, on 13 Juno 
vidica: twelve practical Sermons on the 1866, immediately after his return from 
Life of David/ London, 1827, 8vo. 2. ‘ Pas- Russia, where he had been detained a prisoner 
toralia : a Manual of Helps for the Parochial of war. He was buried in Brompton ceme- 
Clergy/Jjondoii,1830, ]2mo; 2nd edit. 1832. tery. A mural tablet was erected to his 
3. ‘The Life of Hannah More,’ London, memory in St. Paul’s Cathedral by public sub- 
1838, 8vo. 4, ‘ Concionalia : Outlines of Ser- scription. His letters, which give an inter- 
raons for the Christian Year,’ London, 1853, esting account of the siege of Kars, were 
8vo; 2nd edit. 1862; 2nd ser. 1871. He published in Lake’s ‘ Kars and our Captivity 
published editions of Horace (1853, 8vo), and m Russia ’ (2nd ed. 1856). 

Virgil (1854, 8 vo ; 3rd edit. 1862), and also [Lake’s Defence pf Kars, 1857; Sandwith’s 
contrjbuted most of the classical articles to Siege of Kara, 3rd ed. 1856; Smith’s Military 
the ‘ Encyclopaidia Metropolitana ’ (1824), Obituary, 1856; Times, 14 Juno 1856; Gent, 
several of which he afterwards published Mag. 1856, ii. 118; Annual Register, Jl 856 ; 
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Chronicle, p* 255 ; Illustrated liondon News, 
21 June 1856 ; infonnation kindly given bj 
B, H, Soulsby, esq. (Thompson's nephew).] 

JS* 1. C. 

THOMPSON, JACOB (180^1879), 
landscape-painter, eldest son of Merrick 
Thompson, a manufacturer of linen check 
and a well-known member of the Society of 
Friends, was born in Lanton Street, Penrith, 
Cumberland, on 28 Aug. 1806. His father 
was then in prosperous circumstances, but 
the depression of trade caused by the war of 
1812 brought about his failure. Young 
Thompson's aspirations to become an artist 
met ^^ith little sympathy from his family, 
and he was apprenticed to a house-painter ; 
but ho struggled with energy and perse- 
verance against these adverse influences, and 
devoted all his leisure time to his favourite 
pursuit. He at length attracted the notice 
of Lord Lonsdale, and with his help he 
came in 1829 to London with an introduc- j 
tion to Sir Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830) 
[q. v.l, and hecame a student at tli(^ British 
Museum and the Boyal Academy. 

He began to exhibit in 1824, when he had 
in th(‘ first exhibition of the Society of British 
Artists a * View in Cumberland,’ but he did 
not st‘nd a picture to the Royal Academy 
until 1832, in which year appeared ‘The 
Druids cutting down the Mistletoe.' This 
was followed in 1833 by a picture contain- 
ing full-length portraits of the daughters of 
the Hon, Colonel Jjowther. Ilis next ex- 
hibit was Hiarvest Home in the Fourteenth 
Century,' which appeared at the British In- 
stitution in 1837, and' was presented by the 
artist to his patron, the Earl of Lonsdale. 
After this date he painted portraits, views of 
mansions, &c,, but ho did not exliibit again 
until 1 847, when he sent to AV estminster Hal! 

‘ The Highland Ferry-Boat,' which was en- 
graved in lino by .Tames Tibbits Willmore 
[q. V.] ‘The Proposal' appeared at thelloyal 
Academy in 1848; ‘The Highland Bride,' 
likewise engraved by Willmore, in 1851 ; 
‘Going to Church: Scene in the Highlands,' 
in 1 852 ; ‘ Tlie Hope Beyond,’ in ] 853 ; ‘ The 
Course of true Love never did run smooth,’ 
in 1854; ‘The Mountain Ramblers,’ in 1855; 

‘ Sunny Hours of Childhood’ and ‘ I booking 
out for the Homeward Bound,’ in 1856 ; and 
‘ The Pet Lamb,’ in 1857. He painted in 1858 
‘ Crossing a Highland Loch,’ which was en- 
graved by Charles Mott ram [q. v.]; but he 
did not again exhibit until 1 860, when he 
sent to the Boyal Academy ‘ The Signal,' 
which was engraved by Charles Cousen for 
the ‘ Art Journal ' of 1862. In 1864 he had 
at the academy ‘ The Height of Ambition,’ 
engraved by Charles Cousen for the ‘ Art 


Journal,’ as was likewise by J. 0. Army t age 
‘Drawing the Net at Hawes Water/ painted 
in 1867 for Lord Esher, but never exhibitedi, 
‘ Rush Bearing' and a view of Rydal Mount 
are among his best works. 

In his later years Thompson devoted him- 
self chiefly to landscape subjects with figures^ 
the themes of Avhich were for the most part 
drawn from the mountains and lakes of 
Cumberland and AVestmoreland, but occa- 
sionally from Scotland. His range, however, 
was limited, and his work was lacking in 
poetic sympathy. IJis attempts at classical 
and scriptural subjects, such as ‘Acis and 
Galatea,’ exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1849, and ‘ Proserpine,* were not a success. 
His last work was ‘Eldmuir, or Solitude.’ 

Thompson died at the Hf ^mitage, llack- 
thorpo, Cumberland, where ’m liad lived in 
retirement for upwards of forty j^ears, on 
27 Dec. 1879, and was buried in Lowther 
churchyard. His first wife was a sister of 
George I'arker Bidder [q. v.], the celebrated 
calculator and civil engineer. 

A portrait of Tlioin])son, drawn on wood 
by himself, and engraved by W. Ballingall, 
is prefixed to his ‘ Life ’ by Llewellyn .Tewitt. 

[Llewellyn .lewitt’s Life and Works of Jacob 
Thompson, 1882 (cf. review hy T. Hall t’aino in 
Academy, 1882, ii. 16) ; Eldmuir, an Art-story 
of Scottish Ilonie-life, Scenery, and Incident, by 
Jacob Thompson, junior, 1879 ; Art Journal, 
1861 pp. 9^11, 1880 ]>. 107 ; Magazine of Art, 
iv, 32-5; Jtoyal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 
1832-66.] H. E. (1. 

THOMPSON, .lAAlES (18171877), 
journalist and local historian, sou of Thomas 
Thompson, proprietor of tlie ‘ Jjeiccster 
Chronicle,’ by his wift^ Elizahetli, daughter 
of John Garton of Halstead, Leicejstershiro, 
was born at Leicester on 6 Dec. 1817. He 
received his education first at a scliool kej)t 
by Mr. Creaton of Billesdon, and afterwards 
under the Rev. Charles Berry, minister of 
the great meeting at I^eicestf^r. He adopted 
his father’s profession of journalist, com- 
mencing as a report er, and afterwards assist- 
ing in the editorial department. He soon 
became an able leader-writer, and for more 
than thirty years wrote nearly all the lead- 
ing articles of the ‘ Leicester Chronicle,' the 
chief liberal paper in Leicestershire, which 
had belonged to his father since 1813. In 
1841 he became joint proprietor of this 
journal with his father, and sole proprietor 
in 1 864. In the same year he purchased the 
copyright of the ‘Leicestershire Mercury/ 
which he united with the ‘ Leicester Chro- 
nicle.' In politics lie was a liberal and a 
reformer. He worked actively for the aboli- 
tion of the corn laws and of church rates^ 
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and for the extension of the electoral fran^ 
chise. Per some time he was a member of 
the town council of Leicester ; and he was 
one of the founders of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute in that town^ and honorary curator of 
the Leicester Museum. 

Thompson in early life took a keen in- 
terest in the study of archseology and 
antiquities. He began by publishing In his 
journal a series of * Passages from the His- 
tory of Leicester.’ In 1847, in conjunction 
withWilliam Kelly, he arranged the ancient 
manuscripts which were lying in a state of 
disorder in the Leicester corporation muni- 
ment-room. 

In 1849 he brought out a * History of 
Leicester, from the time of the Homans to 
the end of the Seventeenth Century.’ This’, 
his largest and most important work, was the 
fruit of much original research. In 1854-6 he 
edited the ‘Midland Counties Historical Col- 
lector,’ of which only two volumes aj)pearcd. 
In 1867 he published ‘An Essay on English 
Municipal History,’ a work which tlirew 
much new light on tlie origin, institution, 
and development of municipal government in 
J Leicest er and other ancient English towns. 
The maiinscripls of the ancient merchant 
guild of Leicester gave him a mavss of original 
materials for this book, which is referred to 
by .John llichard Green and other writers 
(cf. Mrs. .T. R. Grbiox’s 'Town Life in the 
Fifteenth Century j 1894, i. 265 seq.) In 
1871 he issued a * lIi*story of Leicester in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ supplementary to his 
earlif?r history, 

Thompson was one of tlie founders of the 
Leicestershire Arcliitectural and Archteolo- 
gical Society in 1855, and to its ‘Transac- 
tions ’ he contributed numerous papers and 
communications. He was also local secre- 
tary of the Society of Antiquaries, a mem- 
ber of the British Arehaeological Associa- 
tion, and a fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society. To ‘ Notes and Queries’ ho was a 
frequent contributor, under the signature of 
‘Jay tee.’ 

He died at his residence, Dannett House, 
Eosso,Road, Leicester, on 20 May 1877, and 
was buried on 24 May in the Leicester 
cemetery. He married at St. Martin’s, 
Leicester, on 24 .Tune 1847, Janet Bissett, 
daughter of John McAlpin of Leicester, but 
left no issue. His widow died on 29 Oct. 
1879. ‘ 

Besides the books above mentioned, his 
works were : 1. ‘ TJio Handbook of Leices- 
ter,’ 1844, his earliest work; 2nd edit. 
1846. 2. ‘ An Account of Leicester Castle,’ 
1859. 3. ‘ Pocket Edition of the History of 
Leicester,’ 1879. 


i Memoir of the late Mr« James Thompson, 
1877; Leicester Chronicle and Mer-^ 
cury, 26 Mny and 1 June, 1877; Leic^ter 
Archaeological Society’s Transactions, v, 60, 61 ; 
information from his sister, and personal know- 
ledge.] W. a. B. F. 

THOMPSON, THOMSON, or TOM- 
SON, JOHN (Jt. 1382), Carmelite, was pro- 
bably bom, as Pits suggests, at Thompson, 
near Watton in Norfolk, where a family of 
Thompsons was settled (Blombs’ibld), He 
was educated at the Carmelite house at 
Blakney, Norfolk, whence he proceeded to 
Oxford (cf. Wood, Jlist, etAntiq. 1674, p. 103, 
col. 1). He graduated B.D. and attained 
some fame as a theologian before 1382, when 
he was one of the two Carmelite members 
of the provincial council summoned to meet 
in the Black Friars, London, in May to 
pronounce judgment on Wyclif’s doctrines 
(Wilkins, iii. 158, 165; Nbtter, 

Fasciculi Zizaniorum^ Rolls Ser.,x)]). 287, 500). 
♦Subsequently he is said to have graduated 
D.I). and to have devoted himself to the 
study of philosophy and theology. \ illiers 
d(» St. Etifuine {Bibl. Carmel, ii. 127-8) gives 
a list of fifteen works by Thompson, and says 
he wrote ‘ plura alia,’ all of which were pre- 
served in Bale’s time (circa 1550) in the 
house of the Carmelites at Norwich. None 
are now known to be extant, with the possible 
exception of a work, ‘ Ex Trivet ho do trans- 
formatis,’ attributed to Thompson by Bale, 
and beginning ‘ Abbas a monacho veneno 
occiditur;’ a manuscript witJi this incipit 
is extant in Merton College MS. Ixxxv. f. 1 1 1 , 
and its full title is ‘ Tabula Nicolai Trivet 
super allegorias libri Ovidii de transformatis ’ 
(CoxE, Cat. in Coll. Aulisque O.ion. i. 

46; cf. art. Tiuvbt, Nicholas). There is 
nothing to identify the Carmelite with the 
John Thomson who died vicar of Jjceds in 
1430, bequeathing his books to Gonvillo Hall, 
Cambridge (Venn, Biogr, Hist, of Gofiville 
and Caius College^ p. 5). 

[Authorities cited ; Lezana\s Annalcs Minorum, 
iv. 706 ; Bale’s ScripW.. vi. 66 ; Pits, pp. 449, 526 ; 
Lelonp^’s Bihl. ii. 987» 991 ; Fahrioiiis’s Bibl. 
Lat. Medii A^vi, iv. 445 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.- 
Hib. p. 718, s.v. ‘Tompson;’ Villiors do 8t, 
Etienne’s Bibl. Carmel, ii. 127-8 ; Blomefield’s 
Hist, of Norfolk.] A. F. P, 

THOMPSON, Sir JOHN, first Baron 
TTavbksitam (1647- 1710), born in 1647, was 
the son of Morris or Maurice Thomson of 
Haversham in Buckinghamshire, by his wife 
Dorothy, daughter of John Vaux of Pem- 
brokeshire. Morris, like his brother, George 
Thomson (fl. 1043-1668) [q. v.], was a pro- 
minent member of Cromwell’s government. 
He made his peace at the Restoration, but 
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was accused of supplying information to the 
enemy during the war with Holland (^CaL 
State Fapersy Dom, 1666-6, p. 467). He 
died in 1671. 

His sou John was created a baronet on 
12 Dec. 1673, and returned to parliament as 
member for Gatton, Surreyv on 23 March 
1684-5, lie inherited his father's political 
and religious opinions, and, throwing himself 
heartily into opposition to James II, was one 
of the earliest subscribers to the invitation 
t o ^N'illiam of ( )range. He retained his par- 
liamentary scat until his elevation to the 
peerage on 4 May 1696, with the title of 
JIaron llavcrsham of Havcraham {Official 
IMurns of Members of Parliament j i, 655, 
562, 5<)9, 576). On 2 June 1699 lie was 
appointed a lord of the admiralty, and re- 
tained the post until December 1701. when, 
learning that Thomas Herbert, eigliHi earl 
of Pembroke [q. v.]. was to be made lord 
high admiral, he tooK umbrage and resigned 
(Luttkkll, Brief Historical llelation^W^hl y 
iv. 520, V. 121). Until that lime he had 
been a strenuous wiiig, and a few months 
before had (‘spoused the cause of Somei’s 
and Montagu with sufHcient warmth to pro- 
voke the commons to decline further con- 
ferences A\itli the lords until he had been 
piinisluvl {ib. v. 60, 61 , 64, 66). On resigning 
ollice, however, he joined the opposition, and 
was instrumental in inducing the upp(»r 
Iioiise persistently to reject the Occasional 
Oonfonuity llilljNvliich passed the commons . 
three times. On 23 Nov, 1704 he introduced j 
a discussion on Scottish aflairs, opposing j 
any concessions to Scottish wishes {ih, v. ( 
490, 4i)2). On 15 Nov. 1705 lie com])ro- } 
mised both himself and his party by moving I 
the ill-advised address to the queen praying [ 
her to call to Ihigland the heir-preSumptive, j 
Sophia of Brunswick. This step completed i 
her alienatioji from the torievS (ib, v. 612; I 
Stanhope, p. 205). In 1709, althougli still 1 
himself in the position of an occasional con- ! 
formist, lie vcdiemently opposed the iin- 
peaclimeut of Suclieverell, in company with 
llarlcy, and did not hesitate to support the 
cry of the (‘hurch in danger, llaversham 
died on 1 Nov. 1710 at Hichmond, Surrey, 
and was buried at Haversham. 

He was twice married : first, on 14 July 
1668, to Frances, daughter of Arthur An- 
n’esley, first earl of Anglesey [(p v.], and 
widow of John Wyndham. She died on 
3 March 1704, leaving a son Maurice and 
six daughters. On tlie death of Maurice, on 
1 1 April 1745, the titles became extinct. 
Haversham married, secondly, Martha Gra- 
ham, a widow, who was buried at Havers- 
ham on 13 March 1724. 


[Memoirs of John, Lord Haversham, 1711; 
Life, Birth, and Character of John, Lord Havers- 
ham, 1710; Haversham’s Speeches; Buimet’s 
Own Time ; Wyon’s Beign of Anno, i. 217, 312, 
383, ii. 102, 180; G. E. C[okayne]’s Peerage; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities, p. 176 ; A True 
Account of the Proceedings relating to the 
Charge of the House of Commons against John, 
Lord Haversham. 1 . E. I. C. 

THOMPSON, JOHN (1776-1864), ad- 
miral, born in 1776, entered the navy in 
December 1787, and, having been borne on the 
books of various ships on the liome station, 
joined the Lion in Juno 1792 with Captain 
Erasmus Gower [q. v.l, and in her made the 
voyage to China. On his return he was pro- 
moted, on 18 Dec. 1794, to be a lieutenant of 
the Bombay Castle in the Mediterranean, one 
of the fleet with llothnm in the action off 
Toulon on 13 July 1795 [see IIoTii am, Wil- 
liam, Loud], with .Tervis during the blockade 
of Toulon in 1796, and wrecked in the Tagus 
in December 1796. For his exertions at 
I that time in saving life he was commended 
and thanked by Vice-admiral C’harles Thoni])- 
1 son [q. V.], the president of the court-martial 
I to inquire into the loss. of the ship. He was 
I afterwards in the A casta in the West Indies, 

' and, having distinguished himself in several 
i boat expeditions, was appointtMl to liis flag- 
ship, the Sans Panul, by Lord Hugh Sey- 
1 mour [q. v.] After Seymour’s death he was 
promoted by his siicco.ssor, lhair-admiral 
Hobert^ Montagu, oti 28 April 1802, to the 
command of the Tisiphono sloop. He re- 
turned to England in .Tanuary 1803, com- 
manded a division of St‘a Fencibh's for a 
year, and in January 1806 was a])poiuted to 
the Fly sloop, in whicli he was for some time 
in the West Indies, afterwards jit the Cape 
of Good lIo])e and in the Plate Diver, where 
he had command of llie flotilla intended to 
co-operate in the attack on Buenos Ayres, 
assisted in landing the army, and afterwards 
in rc-embarking it. He was then appointed 
acting eax^tainof the Fuerte, and went home 
in charge of convoy; hut the admiralty re- 
j fused to confirm the jiromotion, and Thomp- 
I son was sent back to tlui Fly, which he com- 
manded on the French coast during 1808. 
In 1809 he commanded a division of the 
flotilla in the Scheldt, and was advanced to 
X)ost rank on 21 Oct. 1810. He had no 
further service, but on 1 Oct. 1846 accepted 
the rank of rear-admiral on the retired list, 
on which he rose in course of seniority to 
be vice-admiral on 27 May 1854, and ad- 
miral on 9 June 1860. He died on 30 Jan. 
1864, aged 88. He married in 1805 a sister 
of Dr. Pickering of the Military College at 
Sandliurst, and had a large family. One 
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«on, Thomas Pickering Thompson, died an 
admiral, at th(^ age of eighty-one, in 1892. 

[O'Byrne^s Biot, of Naval Biogr. ; Gent. Mag. 
1864, 1 . 4C3, dol; Times, 10 March 1892.] 

J. K. L. 

THOMPSON, JOHN (1785-1866), wood- 
engraver, eon of Richard Thompson, a Lon- 
don merchant, was born at Manchester on 
25 1785. He learned his art from 

. Allen Robert Branston [q. v.], and became 
the most distinguished wood-engraver of his 
time. In the early part of his career he was 
specially associated with John Thurston 
[q. V.], by whom he was very beneficially 
influenced, and about nhie hundred of whose 
designs he engraved, including those for 
Dibdin's * London Theatro,M8I4-l8; Fair- 
fax’s ‘Tasso,’! 817; PuckkVs ‘ Club,’ 1817; 
and Butler’s ‘ lliidibras,’ 1818. In 1818 he 
produced liis largest cut, tlie diploma of the 
Highland Society, from a design by Benja- 
min West. Among (he innumerable book 
illustrations which he subsequently executed, 
the most noteworthy are those in Singer’s 
edition of Shakespeare, 1826 (after Harvey, 
Stothard, and Oorbonld) ; ‘ Murni7ig.s at Bow 
Street ’ and ‘Beauties of Washington Irving’ 
(after George (-ruikshank); Rogers’s ‘Italy,’ 
.1828 (aft(‘r Stothard and Lsudseer); Gold- 
smith’s ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ 1848 (aft(*r 
Mulready); Burger’s ‘ Leonora,’ 1817 (after 
Maclise); ‘Sir Roger de Coverley,’ 1850 
(after Frederick Taylor) ; and Moxon s edi- 
tion of Tennyson, 1857. TTis latest work 
was tho ‘ Deatli of Dundee,’ from a design 
by Sir Noel Baton, for Aytoun’s ‘Lays of 
the Cavaliers/ 1868. In 1880 he cut in 
relief on brass Mu I ready’s de.sign for tlie 
X)enny postage envelope, and in 1852 executed 
on steel the figure of Britannia which still 
appears on the Bank of England notes. 
Thompson’s work was much ap])reciated in 
France, and he was for many years exten- 
sively employed by the Paris publishers upon 
the designs of Grandville, Ary SchelFer, Tony 
Johannot, P. Delaroche, Horace Vernet, 
and other popular book illustrators ; at the 
Paris exhibition of 1855 he was awarded 
the grand medal of honour for wood en- 
graving. He received, but declined, an in- 
vitation from the government of Prussia to 
settle in that country. From 1852 to 1859 
ho superintended the female school of wood 
engraving at South Kensington, and in 1858 
delivered a course of valuable lectures on 
the subject to the students. Thompson was 
perhaps the ablest exponent that has ever 
lived of the style of wood engraving which 
aimed at rivalling the effect of copper, and 
his cuts in Fairfax’s ‘Tasso’ and Piickle’s 
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‘ Club ’ may be instanced as supreme triumphs 
of the art. For about fifty years he stood at 
the head of his profession, and, vast as was 
the amount of work he produced during that 
period, he never allowed it to become me- 
chanical or degenerate into a manufacture. 
He died at South Kensington on 20 Feb. 
1866, and was buried in Kensal Green 
cemetery. By his wife, Harriott Eaton, to 
whom he was married in 1807, he had two 
sons, Charles Thurston Thompson (noticed 
below) and Richard Anthony Thompson, 
who was, until 1892, an assistant director of 
the South Kensington Museum, and survives. 

Charles Thompson ( 1 791-1848), engraver, 
younger brother of John Thompson, bom in 
London in 1791, was a pupil of .lohn Bewick 
fq. V.] and Allen Robert Branston, and 
became an able wood-engraver. In 1816 
he was induced to settle in Paris, where he 
executed the illustrations to many fine pub- 
lications. Ills work was much admired, and 
in 1824 he was awarded a gold medal, 
’fhompson introduced into France the Eng- 
lish method of working on the end of the 
wood instead of in tho direction of the grain, 
and usiijg the graver instead of the knife, 
lie died at l^ourg-la-Reim*. near Paris, on 
J9 May 1843, and his widow was granted a 
pemsion by the French government. 

Charles Thurston Tho^ipson (1816- 
1868), engraver and photographer, sou of 
.Tohn Thom])son, was bom at Peckham, 
London, on 28 July 1816, Ho was trained 
to his father’s profession, and for some years 
practised wood-engrf^ving with success ; but 
after the 1851 exhibition, in the organisation 
of which he was actively engaged, he took 
up the new art of photography, and subse- 
quently became the ollicial photographer to 
the South Kensington Museum. lie did 
much excellent work in rtjprodncing draw- 
ings and other works of art in this country, 
and for the same purpose paid visits to 
France, Spain, and Portugal. He died in 
Paris after a short illness, on 22 Jan. 1868, 
and was buried in' Kensal Green cemetery, 

[Art Journal, 130G; Kodgravo’s Diet, of 
Artists; Linton’s Masters of AVood Kngravirig; 
private information.] F. M. O’D. 

THOMPSON, Sir JOHN SPARROW 
DAVID (1844-1894), premier of Canada, 
born at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on 10 Nov. 
1844, was son of .loliii Sparrow Thompson, 
who had emigrated from Waterford, Ireland, 
to Nova Scotia, and became queen’s printer 
in that colony. Ilis mother was Charlotte 
Pottinger. Johii was educated at the public 
elementary schools and the free church aca- 
demy in that city. He early gave evidence 
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of (ipreat skill in debate. In 1869 he entered 
the office of Henry Pryor, attorney, and, 
learning shorthand, was employed as a re- 
porter in the House of Assembly of Nova 
Scotia. He was called to the bar m January 
1865. Ho soon acquired a good practice, but 
still kept his work as a reporter in the 
assembly, becoming in 1867 reporter in chief. 
This experience proved valuable to him. 
Having become an aldennan of Halifax and 
chairman of the school commissioners, 
Thompson in December J^77 entered the 
House of Assembly of Nova Scotia as meii;- 
ber for Antigonish. In 1878 he was re- 
elected after the general election, and be- 
came the local attorney-general in what is 
usually known as the Ilolmes-Tliorapson 
government, which made a great effort to 
abolish the Upper House in the local Icgis- 
laturt*. He became Q.O. in 1S70. In 1881, 
on the retirement of Simon Holmes, he be- 
came prein ier. In J uly 1 882 he was defeat ed 
on the municipal corporation bill, a measuf’c 
designed to coiisolidate and purity the local 
administration of Nova Scotia, and therefore 
opposed to tlte private interests of large 
numbers of old office-holders. J le was readily 
induced tt) retire from political life by the 
offer of the judgeship of the supreme court 
of Nova Scotia iti 1882. Thompson not only j 
performed wit h vigour the work of the court,, j 
but* established a reputation as n jurist. The 
Nova Scotia Judicature Act of 1881 was a 
monument of his toll. 1 le delivered a course 
of lectures at this time in the Dalhousie law 
school on ‘ Evidence.' 

In September 1885 Sir John Alexander 
Macdonald [q. v.] requested Thompson to 
become minister of justice for the Dominion, 
and on 10 Oct. 1885 he was elected to the 
House of Commons for Antigonish. He 
made his reputation in parliament by Jiis 
speech of 20 March 1880, defending the action 
of the government in regard to the execution 
of Louis Riel [q. v.] In Que))ec they called 
him ‘ le pendard ; ' in Ont ario he was received 
with acclamation. His amendment of the 
banking law and codifications of the criminal 
law in 1880 were the chief legislative pro- 
ducts of this period of his life. At the 
general election in February 1887 Thompson 
was returned, after a sharp contest, for Anti- 
gonish. Later in the year he made a tour 
through the North- AVest territories, inspect- 
ing the prisons under his charge as minister. 
Jiefore the end of the year he accompanied 
Sir Charles Tupper to AVashington as legal ad- 
viser to t he British plenipotentiaries, who ne- 
gotiated the fishery treaty of that year with the 
IJiuied States. For his services on t his occa- 
sion he was made K.C.M.G. in August 1888. 


In June 1891, on the death of Sir John 
Macdonald, Thompson was sent for by the 
governor-general, out stood aside in favour 
of Sir John Abbott, He took the lead, how- 
ever, in the Dominion House of Commons, 
and when Abbott’s health failed he became 
prime minister (November 1892). ' 

In July 1893 Thompson proceeded to Paris 
as one of the court of arbitrators upon the 
Behring Sea fisheries question. In the 
session of 1894 the chief questions with 
which he dealt were the explanation of the 
Bciiring Sea award and the Manitoba schools 
question. Ht* welcomed the delegates to 
the intercolonial conference on 28 June 
1804. His last public speech in Canada was 
delivered in unveiling Sir John Macdonald’s 
statue at Toronto. On 13 Oct. he left for 
England, partly on private business, which 
took him as far as Italy, ])aiLly to discuss 
the vexed question of copyright with the 
Imperial government. He died suddenly at 
AVindsor Castle on 13 Dec., shortly after he 
liad been sworn of the privy council. Ilis 
body was embfilmed and taken for burial to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, by her majesty’s ship 
Blenheim. Tie was there accorded a slate 
funeral. 

Tliompson married, in J 871 , Annie, daugh- 
ter of Ca])tain Affieck, and left two sons 
and three daugl iters, lie became a Roman 
catholic ill the year after his marriage. 

Sir John Macdonald was once heard to 
say, ^ My\ greatest discovery was Tliompson.’ 
The two were often spoken of as ^ the two 
Johns.’ Ilis devotion to public duty left 
him a poor man, and his colleagues promoted 
a national subscription for his family when 
he died. Ilis portrait hangs in the conserva- 
tive caucus room of the Dominion House of 
Commons. 

[’Montreal Daily Herald, IJl Dee. 1891 ; Mont- 
real Gazetto, 13 Dec. 1894; Toronto (Jlobe, 
13 Dec. 1894; Times, 13, 14, lo Dec. 1894; 
(^astell Hopkins’s Life and Work of Sir .Tolin 
Thompson, 1895.] C. A. H. 

THOMPSON, JOHN VAUGHAN 
(1779-1847), zoologist, was horn on 19 Nov. 
1779, and when a yoiitli lived at Borwick- 
oii-Twccd, where ho. learnt medicine and 
surgery. At the age of twenty Thompson 
joined the Prince of AVales’s fencibles as 
a.ssislant surgeon, and on 15 Dec. 1799 was 
order(^d to sail with tlio 37th foot for 
Gibraltar, Three months later bis regiment 
embarked for the AVest Indies and Guiana, 
to take part in the war against the Dutch, 
and ill the engagements that followed 
Thompson was present (as staff-surgeon) at 
the tailing of I)em(»rara and Berbice, and was 
made full surgeon in 1803. In 1807 he pub- 
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lisked a ^Catalogue of Plants ia 

the vicinity of Berwick-on-Tweea. 
in the miUtary service he interested himself 
in zoological work. During his nine years’ 
servij^ m the West Indies he described in 
1809'a new TOuched-rat from Jamaica, Mua 
anomaltia (Trans, Linn, Soc, vol. ii. 1816), 
while he observed and was the first to explain 
the habit of land-crabs in going down to 
the sea to spawn, and the changes of form 
which the young crab undergoes during 
development. 

At the close of 1809 Thompson returned 
to England, and on 6 Feb. 1810 was elected 
to the fellowship of the Linnean Society, in 
whose * Transactions * (180H, vol. ix.) his ob- 
servations on certain Bri t ish birds had already 
been published. In 1812 Thompson sailed 
for Madagascar and the Mauritius, where he 
spent four years, lie was deputed to intro- 
duce vaccine into Madagascar for two suc- 
cessive years, and devoted a considerable part 
of the remainder of t he time to an examina- 
tion of the famous extinct Mascarene birds. 
II is observations on tlie dodo appeared in 
the ‘ Magazine of Natural History ’for 1829. 

After his return in 1816 Thompson settled 
at Cork as district medical inspector, and 
completed those wonderful discoveries of 
the life-histories of the marine invertebrata 
of the Cove of Cork, which made liis name 
famous. In 1880 he was appointed deputy 
inspector-general, and in 1836 he went to 
Sydney in charge of the convict medical de- 
X>artment and as acting oflicer of health. He 
remained in New South Wales until his death 
at Sydney on 21 Jan. 1817. 

Vaughan Thompson has secured a per- 
manent place in zoological literature tlirough 
his discoveries of the nature and life-histories 
of the feather-star (A?itcdon, belonging to the 
Crinoid echinodermata), the polyzoa, the 
cirripedes (or barnacles), and several divi- 
sions of the Crustacea. Our present concep- 
tions of the structure of tliese forms, of their 
zoological position, and of tlie metamorphoses 
which they undergo, date from Thompson’s 
papers. 

The first of these, ^ A JMemoir on Penta- 
crinus Europteus, a recent species discovered 
in the Cove of Cork ’ (1 July 1823, Cork, 4to, 
2 -plates), announced the presence of a stalked 
crinoid in our seas; the discovery that the 
crinoidea were truly ‘ radiata,’ and that (as 
was shown more fully by a second paper in 
the * Edinburgh New Philosophical Trans- 
actions/ 1836) this pentacrinus -was really 
the young stage of autedon, the feather-star. 
These startling conclusions drew the atten- 
tion of zoologists in France, Germany, and 
elsewhere to Thompson’s work, and many of 


his succeeding papers were translated or abs* 
tracted into scientific joamals abroad. 

In September 1828 there appeared the 
first number of Thompson’s ^ Zoological Re- 
searches,’ published at Cork, containing an 
account of the life-history of the shore-crab. 
With the exception of Blabber, who pub- 
lished some observations on the subject at 
Haarlem in 1778, Thompson was the first to 
point out that, contrary to the received 
opinion, the crab passes through such a re- 
markable series of changes of form and 
structure in attaining the adult condition 
as to constitute a veritable metamorphosis. 
The greater part of the remainder of Thomp- 
son’s work, of which six numbers appeared 
between 1828 and 1834, consisted in the 
detection of the metamorphosis in other 
groups of the Crustacea. 

His third discovery was the nature and 
life-histories of barnacles (Zoul. Ursearches^ 
No. iii., 1830, and Thil. 'Trana, 1836). I'p 
to 1830 thesti animals, chiefiy owing to 
Cuvier’s influence, bad been classed with the 
mollusca. Thompson showed that from their 
structure, and the nature and fate of their 
larvae, the cirripedes must be considered to 
form a division of the Crustacea. 

The last of Thompson’s more important 
discoveries was that of ‘ Polyzoa, a new 
Animal discovered as an Inhabitant of some 
zoophytes ’ (ZooL Kesmrehos^ Xo. iv., Memoir 
V., December 1830). This paper demonstrated 
‘ anotlier form of animal not hitherto known, 
and wliicli, while it must be allowed to be- 
long to a new type of mollusca acepliala, 
resembles exteriorly in some measure the 
hydra.’ 'This discovery will remove that 
part of the sertularia not provided with dis- 
tinct oviferous receptacles to the class mol- 
lusca acepliala, as well as such other genera 
as may hereafter be found similarly circum- 
stanced.’ Tliese and other passages clearly 
show that Thompson used the term 'polyzoa’ 
as the name of a colonial animal exhibiting 
a distinct type of structure and hitherto 
confounded with hy droid polypes (for the 
discussion of Thompson’s nieanmg of polyzoa 
see Htxok’s British Marine Polyzoa^ i. 131). 

There is no complete list of Vaughan 
Thompson’s works. I’apers contributed by 
him to learned societies are to be found in 
the Royal Society’s ' Catalogue ’ (v. 968-9). 
Besides an important paper (Entomol, May, 
1836) containing a large number of observa- 
tions on Sacculina^ a parasite of crabs, on 
land crabs, and other Crustacea, Thompson 
evidently wrote,- but never published, works 
on the development of parasitic copepoda, 
since he announced several discoveries in 
the covers of his ' Zoological Researches.’ 
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His last papers dealt with the growing of 
cotton and sugar-cane (India Agric. Soc, 
Joumaly 1842-5, vols» i-iv.) 

Vaughan Thompson’s work has not been 
fully appreciated. (Vobably no naturalist 
has ever writttMi so little, and that so good. 
In his lilV.time the discoveries Thompson 
made were combated by men of authority, 
and since his death they have too often been 
accepted without due acknowledgment or 
have been attributed to later observers. 

[liifornuition from tho War Office ; Professor j 
Riiy Linkestor's artieh^ ‘ Zf)o]ogy ’ in tho Kncyol. j 
Jlrit. ; letters from Dr. Jiinies Ilardy of Old- 
cambus, N.D.l F. W. G. 

THOMPSON, SiK MATTHEW WIL- 
LIAM (1820-1801), railway director, born 
at Manningham in the West Hiding of 
Yorkshire on 1 Feb. 1820, was the son of 
Matthew Thompson of 3Ianningliam Lodge, 
Bradford, by Elizabetli Sarah, daughter t>f j 
the Hev'. William Atkiiioon c)f Thorparch. 
He was educated at ])rivate schools and at 
Trinity Colleg(‘, Cambridge, whence he ma- 
tricLihited in 1840, graduating B.A. in 1843 
and 31. A. in 184(5. He was called to the | 
bar at the Inner Temple in 1847, and for ten ' 
years practised as a conveyancing counsel. 
Having married on 10 May 1 843 Alary Anne, 
daughter of his uncle, Benjamin Tliompsoh 
of l^irkgat*', Guiseley, who possessed the 
controlling influence in the old brewery, 
Bradford, ho retired from- the bar in 1857 
and went to Bradford to take a part in 
the management and development of the 
brewery. Almost immediately lie began to 
take an active share in the conduct of muni- 
cipal aftiiirs, becoming a town councillor in 
1858, an alderman in 18(50, and mayor of 
Bradford in 18(^52. In 18(55 he was elected 
a director of the Midland railway, and in 
18()7 was returned as a liberal-conservative 
borough member for Bradford, with William 
Edward Forster [q. v.] as his colleague. He 
was no ardent politician, and did not stand 
at the general election in 18(58 ; but on the 
unseating of the conservative member, j lenry 
William Itipley, in March 18(59, he again con- 
tested the constituency, hut was defeated. 
In 1871 and 1872 he was re-elected mayor 
of Bradford, and in Getober 1873 was pub- 
licly entertaiinnl and a presentation of plate 
made to him in recognition of his services. 
In 1879 Thompson became cliairinan of the 
Alidland railway (loinpany, wliich concern 
immediately began to reap benefit from his 
prudent and energetic management. He was 
also chairman of the Glasgow and South- 
AVestern railway, and a director and some 
time chairman of the F orth Bridge railway 


company. The sanction of parliament for tho 
erection of the Fortli Briage had been ob- 
tained in 1873, but the work was ^ot begun 
till 1 882, when the direction of the policy 
of the Midland railway commny was greatly 
influenced by Thompson. The shareholders 
of the Forth Bridge company wore gua- 
ranteed 4 per cent, on their capital by the 
North British, Midland, Great Northern, 
and North-Eastern companies, and the great 
work was completed in January 1890, and 
Ibrmally opened by the Prince of Wales on 
4 March 1890. On this occasion a baronetcy 
was conferred upon Thompson, in recogni- 
tion of the ability with which he had lielped 
forward the undertaking. 

Thompson resigned tlie chairmansliip of t ho 
Alidland railway company in 1890^ owing to 
failing liealtli. lie died at Ginsoley on 1 Dec, 
1891 , and was buried on 5 Dec. in ilie church- 
yard, Guiseley. By Jiis wife, who survived 
him, he left three sons and two daughters. 
There i.s a porti*ait of Tlioinpson by Air. 
Ilerkomer, K.A., in the possession of the 
Alidland railway conqiaiiy. 

[Y'orkshiro Post; Jlrad ford Observer ; Times; 
Ann. Keg. ; Burkes Peerage and Baronetage; 
private infurniatioii.] W, C-n. 

THOMPSON, PLSIIEY (1784-1862), 
historian of Boston, was born at Peachey 
Hall, Freiston, near Boston, Lincolnshire, 
in 1784. While engaged as a hank clerk 
at Bostdh he began to collect materials for 
a history of that town and tlie iieigliboiiring 
villages. His intention to publish such a 
work was announced in 1807, and he con- 
tinued his labours until 1819, wluui he re- 
moved to the United States. His materials 
were then arranged and ])iiblished under tlje 
title of ‘ Collections for a Topographical and 
Historical Account of Boston and the Hun- 
dred of Skirbcck in the CVninty of Lincoln,' 
1820. AVhile in America he followed tho 
occupation of a bookseller and piiblislier at 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, wliere 
lie formed the acquaintance of Daniel Web- 
ster, Edward Everett, and o( Iier leading men. 
When he returned to England in 184(5 he re- 
sumed work on his book, which lie eventually 
published in 1850 as ‘ The History and Anti- 
quities of Boston and the Villages of Skir- 
beck, Fishtoft, Freiston, Butterwick, Ben- 
nington, Leverton, Leake, and AVrangle, 
comprising tho Hundred of Skirbeck in the 
County of Lincoln ' (royal 8vo, pp. xxii,824). 
This work is admirably arranged and exe- 
cuted, and well illustrated and indexed. He 
died at Stoke Newington on 25 Sept. 1862, 
and was buried at Abney Park cemeten^. 
Ho was married, but had no children. Ills 
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wife, whose jnaijdexi name was Jane Tonga, 
was the author of a small yolume of poems. 

[Pref* to Hist, of Boston; Gent. Mag. 1862, 
ii. 661 ; information kindly supplied by Mr. 
Charles Wright, sen. and Miss J. K. Smith of 
Boston.] C. W. S. 

THOMPSON, SAMUEL (17G6-1837), 
founder of the * Freethinking Christians,* 
horn in Aldgate, London, on 7 June 1766, 
was the son of Samuel King Thompson, 
victualler, of the Bell, Church Itow, ITounds- 
ditch, by his wife Catherine. He was ad- 
mitted to Christ’s Hospital on 5 May 1774, 
and after his discharge, on 6 June 1780, 
was apprenticed to a watchmaker in White- 
chapel. Before ho was twenty he married 
and set up in business for himself. F’ond 
of society and a good singer, his business 
did not prospex’, lie left the watch trade 
for a wine and spirit business in East 
Smithfield. His wifti’s death turned him 
to religion ; lie remarried, took seriously to 
business,' became eminent as a ‘ gin-spinner, 
and regulated his trade by strict measures 
against drunkenness and loose language. 
Up to this point lio was a churchman ; a 
casual hearing of Elhanaii Winchester [q. v.], 
the universalist, led liim to become a member 
(23 Sept. 1794) of bis congregation in 
Parliament (^ourt, Bishopsgate. He was 
made deacon on 16 Aug. J79o, and ‘set 
apart ’ witli three others lor ‘ xxublic service * 
on 8 Jan. 1796. He was afternoon preacher, 
and distinguislied himself by arguingagainst 
deists at ojien-air meetings, but soon 
quarrelled with William Vkller [^q. v.], 
Winchesters successor, on a point of 
pastoral authority. Witli twenty-oue others 
he seceded on 19 iS’ov. 1798, the schism 
being primarily a protest against a one-man 
ministry and the payment of preachers. 

On Christnms-day 1798 the seceders 
opened a meeting-room at 38 Old Change, 
and at once announced their rejection of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, retaining, how- 
ever, for some time, the doctrine of our 
Lord’s pr(»-existence. ^riiey rejected also 
baptism and the eucharist, as well as public 
singing and prayer ; and met for scripture 
reading and study, addresses, and discussion. 
Their rules of membership and exclusion 
were strict, and strictly enforced. They 
took the name of ‘ The Church of God,* 
elected an elder (Thom])son) and deacons 
on 24 March 1799, and published their laws 
of church government in 1800. Tn March 
1804 large audiences were attracted to their 
meetings by their public replies to Paine’s 
‘ Age of Reason.’ The name ‘ Freethinking 
Christians* was now given them by out- 


siders, and accepted by themselves, though 
their title of association remained as above. 

Thompson left business in April 1800, 
retiring with about 8(X)/. a year to Kings- 
thorpe, Northamptonshire, for the education 
of his children. Contention in his church 
brought him back to London ; he resumed 
the spirit business on Ilolborn Hill at mid- 
summer 1807. On 20 Dec. his followers 
changed their place of meeting to 5 Catea- 
ton Street, formerly the Paul’s Head tavern. 
They advertised that they were going to 
‘inquire* into the existence of ‘a being 
called the Devil.’ Beilby I’orteus [q. v.J, 
bishop of liondon, called the attention of 
the authorities to these proceedings in an 
unlicensed conventicle. TJiompson and four 
others were cited (5 Feb. 1 808) by the city 
marshal. They applied for license as pro- 
testant dissenters, and obtained it with some 
little trouble. In 1810 they built a meet- 
ing-house, on a short lease, in Jewin Cres- 
cent, soon started a magazine, and made 
attacks on the Unitarian lead(‘rs, Thomas 
Belsliam [q. V.] and Robert Aspland [q.v.] 
In December 1813 Tliompson, regarding 
I marriage as purely a civil act and the 
I Anglican marriage service as ‘ idolatrous,’ 
suggested that, on occasions of marriage, a 
protest sliould be delivered to the oiliciating 
clergyman and advert ised in tlie newspapers. 
This policy was carried out (10 June 1814) 
on tlie marriage of Thompson’s eldest daugh- 
ter, Mary Ann, to William Coates; it was 
persistently continued, occasionally causing 
scandalous scenes, till tlie grievance was 
remedied by the marriage act of 1836. 

On the expiry (about 1820) of the 
Jewin Crescent lease, metdings were held in 
High Ilolborn. There was now (1821) a 
small secession, led by William Stevens, of 
members dissatisfied with Thom])son*s per- 
sonal rule and dictatorial manner, meeting 
in Moorfields, and claiming to be the true 
' church of God.’ Thompson’s friends built 
a meeting-house (1831 ) on freehold property 
in St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell. William 
Coates was their leader; Thompson, who 
was now living at Plaistow, Essex, being 
reduced to inactivity by ill-health. He 
finally retired from business in 1831 (his son- 
in-law had long been the managnig]>artner); 
and, at his own request (1 Jan. 1832), be 
was released from ‘ public, service * by his 
church. He was still, however, involved in 
its disputes. In 1834, liaving made up his 
old quarrel with Robert Aspland, he pub- 
lished a series of papers in Aspland’s maga- 
zine, ‘ The Christian Reformer,’ on the ‘ unity 
and exclusiveness of the church of God.’ 
This was done ‘ without the previous con- 
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sent of the church, as r<H|uired by their laws.’ 
lie asked and obtained indemnity (27 July) ; 
but the dispute continued, and Thompson, 
thoug'h claiming to be ^ the founder of the 
church, God’s agent,’ was served (17 Nov.) 
with notice of expulsion. He was, in fact, 
expelled (21 Dec.), but not before he had 
rallied liis immediate following and been 
elected (14 Dec.) elder of another, and the 
only real, ^church of God.’ The revolt 
against Thompson, headed by John Dillon, 
partner of James Morrison [q. v.], had no 
continuance. The original society became 
extinct in 1851, having survived its branches 
at Battle, Dewsbury, Loughborough, and a 
few other places. 

Thompson died at Reigate, Surrey, on 
20 Nov. 1837, and was buried in the grave- 
yard of the General Baptist chapel at Ditch- 
ling, Sussex. An epitaph, his own composi- 
tion, gives the articles of his creed, and adds 
* The good loved him, and the base hated, 
because they feared.’ Ho married, first, on 
27 May 178G, Ann Kilbintoii (<Z. 1780), hy 
whom he had two children, who die<l in 
infancy; secondly, on 25 l)t?c. 1793, Mary 
Fletcher (1777-1850), by whom he had four 
sons and eight daughters, Sydney Thompson 
Dobell [q. v.], the poet, was his grandson, 
his daughter .Tuliotfa having married John j 
Dobell on 23 3Iay 1823, with the usual 
protest. 

Besides a few tracts, he published ^Evi- 
dences of K’evcaleli Religion,’ 1812; 4th ed. 
1842, 12nio; and contributed to the M^ni- 
versalist’s Miscellany,’ 1797-9: the ^Free- 
tlnnkiiig Christian’s Magazine,’ 1811-14; 
and the ^ Frcethiiiking Christian’s Quarterly 
Register,’ 1 824-5, 

[Memoir by J. D. [John Dobell] in Christian 
Kpformer, 1838, pp. (57 sq. ; Memoir, prefixed to 
Evidences, 1812 (portraitp; Monthly Repository, 
1808, p. 284 ; Stevens’s Antidote to Intolerance, 
1821; Coates’s Pk»i for the Unity, 1828; Re- 
ports and other Documents relative to the 
Free-thinking Christians, 1835, Declaration of 
certain Members, 1835 ; Brief Account of the 
. . . Free-thinking Christians, 1841 ; Life and 
Letters of Sydney Dobell, 1878, i. (54 sq. (ac- 
count of Thompson by Clarence Dobell) ; manu- 
script account (1877) by Joseph Calrow Means 
[q. V.] ; manuscript information (1896) from the 
late Sir James Clarke Lawrence, hart. ; tomb- 
stones at Ditchling.] A: (r, 

THOMPSON, TIIEOPHILUS (1807- 
1800), physician, son of Nathaniel Thomp- 
son, was born at Islington on 20 Sej)t. 1807, 
His early professional education was re- 
ceived at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and at 
Edinburgh, where lie took the degree of M.D. 
in 1830, the subject of his inaugural dis- 


sertation being H)c efiectibus aliquando per- 
iiiciosis missionis sanguinis.’ Hi^ also stu- 
died at Paris with Louis, Andral, and 
Dupuytren, and attended the lecturi-; of 
Geolfroy Saint-TIilaire at the Jardin des 
Plant es. Soon after settling down to pract ice 
in London he was appointed phjysician to 
the Northern Dispensary, which office he held 
for fourteen years; he was also one of the 
lecturers at the Grosveiior Place school of 
medicine. In 1847 he was elected physician 
to the hospital for consumption, tWn situ- 
ated in Marlborough Street; in this institu- 
tion he took great interest, and his writings 
show how thoroughly he availed himself of 
his opportunities for studying the disease. 
He first introduced cod-liver oil into Eng- 
land, and was the first to give bismuth to 
arrest the diarrhoea of phthisis, and oxide of 
zinc for night sweats. The nomenclature of 
physical signs in lung afiect ions, now in use, 
IS largely due to his suggestions. 

Thompson was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 184(5, and in (he ^Proceed- 
ings’ of that society (vii. 41 and ix. 474) are 
two papers by him on the clianges produced 
in the blood by the adniinistralion (?f cod- 
liver oil and cocoanut oil. He filled tin; 
presidential chairs of the Medical and Har- 
veian societies, and contributed five pa])ers 
to the ^Transactions’ of the lioyal ^Ledical 
and Chirurgical Society. Thompson died on 
11 Aug. 18(50. ll(i married tlie second 
daughtcT: of Nathankd Wat kin of Stroud, 
Glouc^^stershire. ’fbompson was t lie author 
of: 1 . ^ (~)n the Improvmiient of Medicine,’ 
an oration, 1838. 2. ‘ History of the Epi- 

demics of Influenza in Gre.at Britain from 
1510 to 1837’ (Sydenham Soc.), 1852; a 
new edition bringing the subject down to 
I 1890 was issued by his son, Dr. Ib Symes 
; Thompson, in 1890. 3. ‘ Clinical Lectiireaon 
! Pulmonary (consumption,’ 1854. 4. ‘Lettso- 
I miaii Lectures on Pulmonary C-oiisumption.’ 

1 He also contributed the articles ^Chorea/ 

^ Hysteria,’ ‘ Neuralgia,’ and ‘Influenza’ to 
Tweedie’s ‘ Library of Medicine.’ There are 
in the possession of the family a watercolour 
portrait by Alfred Essex and a miniature by 
William Essex. 

[Liincot, 1860, ii. 27(5; Proc. Roy. Soc. 
vol. xi. p. xxxi.; private information kindly 
supplied by his sons, Dr. E. Symes Thompson 
and Rev. A. P. Thompson.] T. B. B. 

THOMPSON, THOMAS (1708.^^-1773), 
missionary and apologist for tlie African slave 
trade, son of William Thompson, was born 
at Gilling in the North Riding of Yorkshire 
about 1708. He was educated at Richmond 
school, and on 19 Feb. 1727-8 was admitted 
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to Christ/a College, Cambridge, whence he 
graduated B.A, in 1731-2 and proceeded 
M.A. in 1735. lie was elected a fellow on 
5 June 1738 and was appointed college 
curate at Fen Drayton, near Cambridge, on 
5 May 1744. On 8 May 1745 he sailed for 
New York in the Albany, under the auspices 
of the Society for the l^ropagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, to take charge of the 
churches in Monmouth county, New Jersey, 
his fellowship being declared vacant on 
21 April 1746. At the close of 1751 he 
proceeded to the coast of Guinea in order to 
establish a mission there. Not meeting with 
much success, and being unable to endure 
the^v climate, he left Africa in 1756, and, 
after visiting the West Indies, returned to 
England. On 26 Aug, 1757 he was aj)- 
ointed vicar of Reculver in Kent, and on 
Dec. 1761. vicar of Eleham in the same 
county, where he died on 5 June 1773. 

Thompson was the author of: 1. ‘ An Ac- 
count of two Missionary Voyages,’ London, 
1758, 8 VO, which was translated into German 
by Johann Tobias Koehler, and published in 
1767 in the first volume of his ‘ Sammlung 
neuer Reisebcvschreibungeii aus fremden 
Sprachen ’ (Gottingen, 8vo). 2. ^ The African 
Trade for Negro Slaves shown to be con- 
sistent with the Principles of Tlumaiiity and 
with the Jiaws of Hevealed Religion,’ Can- 
terbury, 1772, 8vo ; for tlie latter work 
Thompson, without considering the subject 
very deeply, draws his arguments from Aris- 
totle and his illustration from the Penta- 
teuch. It drew a reply from Granville Sharpe 
['!• V.] 

[Information kiadly #j;ivon hy tlio master of 
Christ’s College, Cjimbridge ; Thompson s AVorks; 
Luard’s Grad. C-antabr. ; ( 1 ent. Mag. 1773, p. 303 ; 
Hasted’s Hist, of Kent, iii, 345, G U),] E. 1. C. 

THOMPSON, THOMAS (1817-1878), 
naturalist. [See Tuomson.] 

THOMPSON, Sill TII OM AS BOULDEN 
(1766P-1828), bart., vice-admiral, son of Cap- 
tain Edward Thoni])son, R.N by Sarah Boul- 
den, was born at Barham in Kent on 28 Feb. 
probably in 1766. After having been borne on 
the books of dilferent ships, lie first went to 
sea In 1778 in the Hya3na with his uncle. He 
served in the Hyaena throughout her com- 
mission, on the home station, in the West 
Indies, and on the coast of Soutli America, 
and was promoted to be lieutenant on 1 4 Jan. 
1782. In 1783 he was appointed, again with 
his uncle, to the Grampus on the west const of 
Africa ; and, on his uncle’s death, was pro- 
moted by the senior ofllcer to be commander 
of the Nautilus, a promotion afterwards con- 
firmed though dated 27 March 1786, two 


months later than the original commission. In 
1787 be brought the Nautilus home and went 
on half-pay. He ^vas advanced to post rank 
on 22 Nov. 1790, hut had no employment till 
the autumn of 1796. He was then appointed 
to the 5()-gun ship Leander, in which in the 
spring of 1797 he joined Lord 8t. Vincent 
off Cadiz. He was shortly afterwards de- 
tached with the squadron under Sir Horatio 
(afterwards Viscount) Nelson [q. v.], against 
Teneriffe, being specially included on account 
of his Mocal knowledge,’ gained, presumably, 
while in the Grampus or Nautilus, In tne 
unfortunate attempt on Santa Cruz Thomp- 
son received a wound, not so severe, how- 
j.ever, as to necessitate his going home. He 
remained with the fleet, and in the following 
summer was again detached with the squa- 
dron sent into the Mediterranean to reinforce 
Sir Horatio Nelson, and event iially to fight 
the battle of the Nile on 1-2 Aug. The 
Leander could not be counted as a ship of 
the line ; but by taking up a position be- 
tween two of the French ships, she — while 
herself in comparative safety — raked the two 
French ships and the ships beyond them with 
terrible effect, and had a disproportionate 
share in the success attained. He was after- 
wards ordcired hy Nelson to carry home 
Captain Edward Berry [q. v.] with his des- 
patches; but falling in with the French 
74-giin ship G^nereiix, near the west-end of 
Crete, on 18 Aug., the Leander, after a brilliant 
defence, in which both Thompson and Berry 
were severely wounded, was captured and 
taken to Corfu. Tlnuice they were allowed 
to return overland to England ; wdien Thomp- 
son, being tried by court-martial for the 
loss of his ship, \vas specially complimented 
as deserving of every praise his country 
and the court could give, for ‘ his gallant 
and almost unprecedented defence of the 
Leander against so su])erior a force as that 
of the G6n6reux.’ On his acquittal, Thomp- 
son was knighted and awarded a pension of 
200/. })er annum. 

In the spring of 1799 he was appointed to 
the 74-gun ship Bellona, one of the fleet off* 
Brest under Lord Bridport. lie was shortly 
afterwards sent into the Mediterranean ; but 
a few months later he returned to the 
Channel and took part in the blockade of 
Brest, till in March 1801 the Bellona was 
attached to the fleet for the Baltic under Sir 
Hyde Parker [q. v.1 When it was deter- 
mined that Nelson snould attack the Danish 
fleet and the defences of Copenhagen, the 
Bellona was one of the ships selected for 
the work. But in entering the channel on 
the morning of 2 April she unfortunately 
took the ground on the edge the 
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shoal and stuck fast, helpless, but ■within 
long range of the Danish guns. She 
thus suffered severely, had eleven killed 
and sixty-three wounded ; and among these 
latter w'as Thompson, who lost a leg. 
His pension was raised to 500/., and some 
years later to TOO/. He was also appointed 
to the command of the Mary yacht. On 
11 l>ec. 1800 he was created a baronet. In 
1800 he was appointed comptroller of the 
navy, an otlice which ho held until 1810, j 
when he Avas appointed treasurer of Green- 
wich Hospital and director of the chest, 
lie became a rear-admiral on 25 Oct. 1800, 
vice-admiral on 4 June 1814, was nominated 
a K.C.B. on 2 Jau. 1815, and a O.C.B. on 
14 Sept. 1822. He was member of parlia- 
ment for Bochester fr(nn May 1 807 to J une 
1818. He died at his house at llarlsbourne 
in Hertfordshire on o March 1828. Ho mar- 
ried, in February 1790, Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of Robert Raikes [<!• v.] of Gloucester, 
and left issue. 

A miniature portrait by G. Engleheart, 
exliibited at the Royal Academy, belongs to 
Gertrude, lady Thompson. 

[Marshalls Hoy. ISnr. Biography, i. 390; 
Ralfe s Nav, Hiogr. iii. 344 ; Gent. Mag. 1828, 
i. 563 ; Navy Lists.] J. K. L. 

THOMPSON, THOMAS PEURONET 
( 178«‘1~1809), general and politician, born at 
Hull on 15 March 1788, was eldest of three 
sons of Thomas Thohtpson, a merchant and 
banker of Hull, who represented Midhiirst 
in the House of Coinmoiis from July 1807 
to June 1818. His mother, Philothea Per- 
Tonet Brooks, Avas a granddaughter of the Rev. 
Vincent Perronct (q. v.], and daugliter of 
Elizabeth Perronet, avIio married William 
Brooks, one of .1 ohn W esley’s ‘ book-steAvards-’ 
Commencingliis education at Hull grammar 
school, which av 4 s then under the lieadmas- 
tership of Joseph Milner [q. v.J, the eccle- 
siastical historian, Tliom])son Avas sent in 
October 1798, at the (*arly age of fifteen, to 
Queens^ Colh^ge, Cambridge. Tii his nine- 
teenth year he graduated B.A., being placed 
soA^enth on the list of wranglers, and in 1803 
he AA’^as appointed midshipman on board the 
Isis, of 50 guns, the llagshijiof Vice-admiral 
(afterwards I^ord) Gnmbier, aaJio Avas then 
in command on the NeAvfoundland station. 
On tlie voyage out several West Tndiamen 
which, had been taken by the Erencli Avere 
recaptured at the mouth of the English 
Channel, and Thompson was placed in charge 
of one of them, and had the luck to take the 
vessel to Newfoundland in safety. In 1804 
he was elected a fellow of Queens’ College, 

* a sort of promotion,’ as lie remarked, ‘ which 


has not often gone along with the rank and 
dignity of a midshipman.’ After serving for 
the best part of four years in the navy, 
Thompson joined the sisterservice as a second 
lieutenant in the 95th rifles in 180(3. His 
1 first experience of active military serAuce was 
j unlucky, as he was captured, Avith General 
j OaAvford, by the Spaniards in the attackmado 
I by General .lohn Whitelocke [q. v.] on Buenos 
' Ayr(»s on 5 J uly 1 807. Afttjr a short imprison- 
ment he was set free, and on his return to Eng- 
land lie Avas appoi7ited,in July 1808, governor 
of the infant colony of Sierra Leone, through 
the iiilliience.of Wilberforce, avIio had been 
an early fritmd of Thom^)son’s father. The 
colony, which had been founded in 1787 by 
the Sierra Leone (k)mpany, had been t rans- 
ferred to the crown in 1807, and IJiompson 
Avas the first governor appointt'd by the Bri- 
tish government , Thomas Liidlam, liis prede- 
cessor, having been appointed by I lie company 
in 1803. The slave trade had been declared 
illegal in 180(3; but Thompson’s efforts 
to su])press the evils of the apprenticeship 
system AA’ore ill received, and the government 
deem<‘d it Avell to recall Jiiin in tlie second 
year of his goA'ernorship. Soon aft.i?rAvards lie 
again sought act iA’e service by joining in Spain 
the 14t'h light dragooTis as lieutenant. Hti 
took part in some of the scA^Test fighting in 
.the Ryrenees, eventually receiving tlie Penin- 
sular medal Avitli four clas]>s for tlie battle of 
Ni voile (XoA^ember 1813), Nive (December 
1813), Ortlies (February 1 8M ), and Toulonse 
(Aj)ril 1814). Gn the conclusion of peace he 
exchanged into tlie 17th light dragoons, aaJio 
were then serving in India, and arrived at 
Bombay in 1815. In 1818 his regiment took 
part ill tlie campaign under Francis liaAvdon 
Hastings, first marquis of Hastings [q. a%], 
and Sir .lohn Malcolm [q. which re- 
sulted in the destruction of tlui Piudaris of 
Central India. He next took ])art in the 
expedition against the Wahaboi^s of the 
Persian Gulf, and, u])on peace being made, 
he AA^as left in charge of Rasal Khyina, Avitli 
a force of a few hundred sepoys and a small 
body of European artillerymen. In November 
1820, at the head of some three hundred 
sepoys and a force of friendly Arabs, Thomp- 
son was defeated at Soor, on tlie Arabian 
coast, by a body of Arabs Avdiom he had been 
directed by the Bombay government to 
chastise for alleged piracy. As a result of 
the court-martial which was held, Thompson 
was ‘honourably acquitted’ on the charges 
affecting his personal conduct, but was re- 
primanded for ‘ rashly undertaking the ex- 
pedition with so small a detachment’ (cf. 
supplement to the London Gazette^ 16 and 
18 May 1821). 
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His regiment was ordered home in 1822, 
and Thompson saw no further active service ; 
but in 1827 he obtained his majority in the 
65th regiment, then quartered in Ireland, 
and in 1829 he became lieutenant-colonel 
of infantry, unattached. In 1846 he was 
gazetted colonel, major-general in 1854, 
and lieutenant-general in 1860, finally be- 
coming general in 1868, the year before his 
4eath. 

Almost immediately upon his return to 
England from India in 1822 Perronet 
Thompson devoted himself to literature and 
politics. He entered into familiar inter- 
course with the circle of ‘ pliilosophical ra- 
dicals’ surrounding Jeremy Ilentham, who 
was then engaged in providing funds to start 
the ^ W estminster Review ’ as the organ of 
the utilitarian pliilosophers. In 1824, then 
being forty years of age, Thompson com- 
menced a literary career by contributing an 
article on the ^Instrument of Exchange’ to 
. the first number of the ^ Review.’ Being 
prompted by his sympathy with the O reeks, 
then struggling for independence, Thompson 
published in 1825 two pamjdilets in modern 
Greek and French on ^ Outposts ’ and on a 
system of teleg rap) ling for service in the 
field. Coming back to economic subjects, 
in 1826 be published the ^ True Theory of 
Rent,’ in support of Adam Smith against 
Ricardo and others, and his \news were ap- 
proved by Jean-Baptiste Say. In 1827 
appeared fiis most celebrated pamphlet, the 
^ Catechism on tlie Corn Laws,’ which was 
written in a ^ strong, racy, Saxon style,’ 
abounding in liiimorous inustration. This 
^ Catechism’ — wliich was described by Sir 
John Bowring [q. v. ] as ‘ one of the most 
masterly and pungent exposures of fallacies’ 
ever published — purported to be written by a 
member of the university of Cambridge. It at 
once obtained wide poj^ularity, no fewer than 
-eighteen editions passing through the press 
by 1884. An immediate effect of the jnibli- 
cation of the H^atechism’ was the election 
of Thompson as a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety in 1828. In 1829 he struck upon a 
new line of literary efibrt by writing ‘ In- 
structions to my Daughter for playing on 
the Enharmonic Guitar; being an attempt 
to efiect the execution of correct harmony 
on principles analogous to those of the ancient 
Enharmonic’ (his enharmonic organ, con- 
structed in accordance with his theory, was 
shown at the Great Exhibition of 1851, and 
* honourably mentioned’ in the reports of 
the juries. It is still to be seen in the South 
Kensington Museum). Slightly varying his 
literary work, he next published, in 1830, a 
mathematical* treatise, ^ Geometry without 
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Axioms,’ which he described as an endeavour 
to get rid of axioms, and particularly to 
establish the theory of parallel lines with- 
out recourse to any principle not founded on 
previous demonstration. The work went 
through many editions, but having been well 
translated by M. van Tenac, professor of 
mathematics at the royal establishment at 
Kocliefort, received more recognition from 
students in France than at home. 

Meanwhile, in 1829 Thompson became 
the proprietor of the ^ Westminster Review,^ 
and for the seven years that he owned it ho 
was the most prolific contributor, writing 
upwards of a hundred articles. One oi these, 
in support of catholic emancipation, was 
republished under the title of the ‘Catho- 
lic State Waggon,’ forty thousand copies 
passing into circulation. Thompson trans- 
forred the ‘Review’ to Sir William Moles- 
worth [q. V.] in 1830. In 1829 Thompson 
published a political pamphlet on the ‘ Ad- 
justment of the House of Lords,’ of so radical 
a tendency that Oobbett republished it in his 
‘Register.* Thompson also wrote, at the 
invitation of Jeremy Bentham, the ‘ Notes 
and Subsidiary Observations on the Tenth 
Chapter’ (on military establishments) of 
Bentham’s ‘ Constitutional Code.’ 

The reforming zeal of the House of Com- 
mons that came into existence in 1832 seems 
to have inspired Thompson with a desire to 
enter parliament, and in January 1836 he 
contested Preston, and recei ved considerable 
support, although he was not returned. 

[ In the following June, however, ho was 
elected for Hull (his native town), but 
owing to his majority numbering only five 
votes, he had to submit to a petition, by 
which, as be expressed it, ‘ he was laid down 
and robbed at the door of the House of 
Commons’ to the amount of 4,000/. None 
of the charges preferred in the petition being 
proved, he took his seat in the house, and 
added his vote to those of the ‘ philosophic 
radicals,’ chief among whom were Grote, 
Moles worth, and Warburton,who had already 
made themselves a name under the directing 
genius of Bentham. In 1837, however, 
Thompson was defeated at Maidstone, where 
he opposed Wyndham Lewis and Disraeli ; 
and althoLigli he contested Murylebone, Man- 
chester, and Sunderland as opportunity 
offered, be^did not again win a seat until 
1847, when he was elected for Bradford, 
Yorkshire. In 1862 he failed to keep his 
seat at Bradford, being beaten by only six 
votes. Finally, in 1857 he was returned for 
the same constituency without a contest, but 
closed his parliamentary career with the dis- 
solution in 1869, not again seeking election, 

Q 
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"While in parliament lie endeavoured to keep 
in touch with lus constituents by writiiifr 
short reports to the local newspapers, usually 
twice a week during the session. These i 
literary exercises he republished under tlio j 
titles of ‘1 setters of a Rt*presentative ’ and j 
‘ Audi Alteram Partem,’ the latter series 
being mainly adverse criticisms of the mea- 
sures adopted for suppressing the Indian 
mutiny. 

Although not in parliament during the 
critical years preceding the repeal of the 
corn laws, Thompson exercised considerable 
influence in educating the popular mind by 
means of his pamphlets, articles, and let- 
ters to the press. In 1842 a collected edi- 
tion of all his writings was published in 
six closely i)rinted volumes, under the title 
of ‘ Exercises, political and others,* alike in- 
teresting and instructive from the variety of 
the literary, political, military, mathemati- 
cal, and musical information therein gathered 
together. In the same year Richard Cobden, 
then at the head of the Anfi-cornlaw League, 
made a selection and classification of tlie most j 
telling extracts from Thompson’s writings in 
favour of free trade, and their circulation by 
means of the league made their author’s 
name fumiliar through the kingdom. 

In 18 48 Thompson published his ‘Cate- 
chism on the ("Currency,* the object of whieh j 
was to show the advantage of a paper cur- i 
rency, inconvertible but limited, llis views ^ 
were afterwards embodied in a series of i 
t wenty-one rt'solutions wdiicli he moved in I 
the House of Commons on 1 7 June 1852, but 
they were ii(»gatived (see Ha7isar<Ts Debates , ! 
ilrd ser. cxxii, 899). 1 faviug dealt with free > 

trade, catholic emancipation, the House of I 
Ijords, the tlieory of rent, and the currency, i 
Thompson in 1855 'published liis ‘Fallacies | 
against the Ballot,* which lie afterwards (in | 
1804) republished in bis favourite guise of j 
a catechism. Even after his retirement from | 
parliament (at the age of seventy-eight) he i 
continued to Avrite as ‘ An old Reformer* I 
and ‘A Quondam M.B.’ on public matters, 
particularly concerning himself in defence 
of the threatened Irish church, which, how- 
ever, he lived just long enough to see dis- 
established. The bill received the royal assent 
on 26 July, and Thompson died at Black- 
heath on6 8ept. 1869. He married, in 1811, | 
Aijne Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. T. j 
Barker of York. 

In person Thompson Avas somewhat short, 
but Avell made and activ'e, and capable of 
enduring great fatigue. In TTerbert\s paint- 
ing (] 847) of the meeting of the council of 
the Anti-cornlaw League, he occupies a con- 
spicuous position. 


[A sketch of tlio Lift! of J. P. Thompson by 
Colonel C. W. Thompson, pul»lishcd in No. I 16 
of the Lroceodings of tlio Royal Society, 
Prentices History of the Anti-cornlaw Leag 
1853; Pnll Mall Gazette, 8 Sept. 1809 ; Tim. s, 
9 Sept. 1809.] H. J. B. 

THOMPSON or THOMSON, Sib WIJ 
LIAM (1678-1739), judge, second son of 
Sir William Thompson 1695), serjeant- 
at-law (a scion of the Thompsons of Scotton 
or Shotton, Durham), was admitted in 1688 
a student at the Middle Temple, where he 
was called to the bar in 1698. He was 
returned to parliament, 4 May 1708, for 
Orford, Suffolk, but, having taken an. ii,ctive 
part in the impeachment of Sacheverelijsind 
the prosecution of his riolious supporters, 
Dammaree, Willis, and Purchase (March- 
April 1709-10), lost his scat at the general 
election of the ensuing autumn. Returned 
for Ipswich, 3 Sept. 1713, he was unseated 
on petition, 1 April 1714; but regained the 
seat on 28 Jun. 1714-15, and retained it 
until his elevation to the exchequer bench. 

On 3 ^^farch 1714-15 Thompson aa^us 
elected recorder of London, and soon after 
was knighted. He took part in the impeach- 
ment of till! Jacoliite 4b!orge Seton, fifth 
earl of Wiutoiin [q - v.], 15-19 Slarch 1715- J 6, 
Appointed to the solicit or-generalship, 
24 Jan. 1716-17, lu* AA’^as dismiss('d from that 
oltice, 17 March 1719-20, for bringing an 
unfounded charge of corrupt practices against 
attorney-general Nicholas Jieclimere (1675- 
1727) [q. V.] Retaining the recordersliij), 
he was accorded in 1721 precedence in all 
courts after the solicitor-general. On 
23 May 1726 he Avas appointed cursitor 
baron, and on 27 Xoa". 1729 he succeeded 
Sir Bernard Hale [q. v.] as puisne baron of 
the exchequer, having tirst been called to 
the degree of serjeant-at-law (17 Nov.) 
This ollice with the rccordersliip he retained 
until his death at Bath, 27 Oet 1739. His 
portrait by Seeraan, his OAvn bequest to the 
corporation of London, Avitb a ring for each 
of the aldermen, is at Ouildhall. A print 
of it is at Lincoln’s Tnti. 

Tliompson married twice : (1) by license 
dated 16 July 1701, Mrs. Joyce Brent, 
widow; (2) in 1711, Julia, daughter of Sir 
Christopher Conyers, hart., of TIorden, Dur- 
ham, relict of Sir William Blacket, hart., 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It does not appear 
that he had issue by either Avife. 

[Le Nevo*s Pedigrons of Knights (Harl* Soc.), 
p. 429; Chester’s Lontlon Marr. Licences;' 
Stowe MSS. 748 f, 124, 780 f. 163; Gent. 
Mag. 1739, p. 554; Cat. of Sculpture, &c., at 
Guildhall ; Woolrych’.s 8r*rjeanta-at-Law, i. 451 ; 
LuttrelTs Relation of State Affairs, iii. 430 ; 
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Lists of Members of Parliament (official); 
Comm. Journ. xvii. 528; P.»rl, Hist. vii. 643; 
lloweirs State TriaK, xv. 157, 549,616; Boyer’s 
Political State, ix. 239 ; Wynne’s Sorjeant-at- 
Law ; Haydn’s Hook of Dignit ies, od. Ockerby ; 
Foss’s Lives of the .1 udges ; Kecorders of Lon- 
don (official list); Surtees’s Durham, i. pt. ii. 
23, 29; Wotton’s Baronetage, vol. iii. pt. ii. 
662.] J. M. R. 

THOMPSON, WILLIAM (1 712 P- 
1766 P), poet, born at Brough in Westmore- 
land in 1712 or 1713, was the second son of 
Prancis Thompson (1665-1735),’ vicar of 
Brough, by his wife, the widow of Joseph 
FieEer [q. v.], archdeacon of Carlisle. Wil- 
liam was educated at Appleby, and matri- 
culated from Queen’s Cfollege, Oxford, on 
.26 March 1731, graduating B.A. in 1735, 
and M.A. on 26 Feb. 1738-9. He was 
elected a fellow of his college, and succeeded 
to the rectory of Hampton Poyle with South 
Weston in Oxfordshire. 

While still an undergraduate, in 1734, he 
wrote ‘ Stella, sive Amoros, Ires Libri,’ and 
two years later, ^ Six Pastorals,’ but con- 
sidered neither production worthy of publi- 
cation. In 1745, while at Hampton Poyle, 
he published ‘ Sickness, a Poem ’ (London, 
4to), in which ho paid a tribute to the 
memory of Pope and Swift, both recently 
dead. In 1751 he was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for tlie Oxford professorsliip of poetry 
against William I lawk ins (1722-1801) 
[q. v.l, and in the same year published 
^ Gondibert and Bertha,’ a tragedy (London, 
8vo), the subject of which was taken from 
IVAvenaiit’s poem ^ (Jondibert.’ In 1756, on 
the presentation to the university of the 
Pomfret statues, he wrote ‘ Gratitude ’ (Ox- 
ford, 8vo), a poem in honour of the donor, 
Henrietta Louisa Fermor, countess dowager 
of Pomfret [q. v.] In 1758 he published 
^ Poems on several Occasions ’ (London, 
8vo). Tliompson was a close imitator of 
Spenser, and marred bis work by the needless 
use of archaic words and phrases. His 
^ Hymn to May,’ his ^ Nativity,’ and his 
poem on * Sickness ’ Avere once highly es- 
teemed. He died about 1766, and his 
library was sold by Thomas Davies (1712 
1785) [q. V.] in 1708. In 1753 ho superin- 
tended an edition of Joseph Hall’s ^ Virgide- 
miarum,’ and at his death he left manuscript 
notes and observations on William Browne’s 
* Works,’ which were revised and pub- 
lished by Thomas Davies in his edition of 
Browne’s ^Works’ (London, 1772, 8vo). 
Chalmers has confused William Thompson 
with Anthony Thompson, dean of Haplioe, 
who died on 9 Oct. 1 756 (Cotton, Fasti \ 
JSccL JItb, 1860, V. 265). 


[Chalmers’s English Poets, 1810; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Note.s and Queries, 
Ti. xi. 19, 183, III. i. 220, viii. iii. 306 ; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd. iii. 636.] E. I. C. 

THOMPSON, WILLIAM (1730?- 
1800), portrait-painter, was born in Dublin 
about 1730. He received his artistic educa- 
tion in London, and does not seem to have ex- 
hibited his works elsewhere. Between 1760 
and 1782 he exhibited forty-three portraits 
at the Society of Artists, of which he was 
for some time secretary, and one portrait at 
the Free Society of Artists. Though valu- 
able as likenesses, his portraits do not show 
much artistic merit. A coimle of them were 
engraved in mezzotint. Having married a 
wealthy lady, he temporarily abandoned his 
profession, but got into debt and was im- 
prisoned. His noisy protests against his in- 
carceration earned for him some notoriety. 
After the death of his first wife he married 
another rich woman, and was enabled to re- 
tire from active work. He was connected 
with the notorious house in Soho Square 
kept by Mrs. Theresa Coruelys [q. v.J, where 
he founded and carried on a school of oratory. 
He died suddenly in London early in 1800. 

He published ‘ An Enquiry into the Ele- 
mentary Principles of Beauty in the Works 
of Nature and Art,’ and also, anonymously, 
in 1771, 'The Conduct of the Uoyal Aca- 
demicians while members of the Society of 
Arts, from 1760 to their expulsion in 1769.’ 

[Bryan’.s Diet, of Painters, cd. Grares. vol, 
ii, ; Redgrave’s Diet., of Artists ; Algernon 
Graves’s Diet, of Artists.] D. .1. G’D. 

THOMPSON, AVD.LIAM (1805 *1852), 
naturalist, son of a linen merchant in Bel- 
fiist, was born in tliat city on 2 Dec. 1805, 
and, after school education, was apprenticed 
to the linen business in 1820. For a time 
he carried on his father’s busines-s, but, meet- 
ing with little success, he abandoned it and 
devoted himself to science. hVom boyhood 
he was fond of observing birds and insectsj 
and after his indentures terminated in 1826 
he gave more and Inore time to natural 
history. In 1826 he went a tour of four 
months on the continent, and in tlu^ follow- 
ing year published on 13 Aug. his first paper, 
' On the Birds of the Copeland Isles,’ In 
1833 he contributed ' Notes on Sterna Arc- 
tica ’ to the Zoological Society of London. 
When the British Association met at Glas- 
gow in 1840 his 'Report on the Fauna of 
Ireland — Division Vertebrata,’ attracted 
much attention. He went a voyage to the 
Levant in 1841 with Edward Forbes [q, v.], 
and made some observ’ations on migratory 
birds, and from 1841 to 1843 he made 
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numerous contributions to the * Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History.’ In 1843 lie 
was elected president of the Natural History 
Society of Belfast, which he joined in 1826. 
He died unmarried on 17 Feb. 1852, while 
on a visit to London, and was buried at 
Belfast. 

For])es and other naturalists of the time 
esteemed him highly. His chief work was 
his ^ Natural History of Ireland,’ of which 
the first volume appeared in 1849, and the 
fourth posthumouxsly in 1856, under the 
editorship of Robert Patterson [q.v.], George 
Dickie [ (p v.], and Robert Ball [q. v.] It is 
still the standard book on its subject, and, 
besides its valuable scientific details, con- 
tains many passages of general interest. lie 
was the first observer who described the won- 
derful breeding places of murrans, whirrans, 
albanachs, skearts, herring- gulls, game- 
hawks, and other rare species which are to 
be found on the coast of Clondehorky, co. 
Donegal. His portrait occurs in Ransome’s 
^ Scientific I'ortraits.’ 

[Memoir (with portrait) by Patterson in 
Natural History of Ireland; Literary Gazette, 
1852, p. 182 ; Works.] N, M, 

THOMPSON, AVILLTAM (1811-1889), 
pugilist, known as ^ Bendigo,’ was born at 
Nottingham on 11 Oct. 1811. He was one 
of three sons at a birth, and these boys 
became popularly known as Shadrach, Me- 
shacb, and Abednego. In youth Thompson 
hecame a formidable pugilist. In 1832 he 
beat Bill Faulker, a Nottingham notoriety, 
and in the following year defeated Charles 
Martin. In his first challenge in ‘Bell’s Life 
in London ’ in 1835 he styled himself ‘Ahed- 
nego of Not tingliam,’ and from that date ho | 
was spoken of in the sporting press as 
‘ Bendigo.’ His first important fight was on 
21 J Lily 1 835, near Appleby House, about 
thirty miles from Nottingham, when he met 
Benjamin Caunt [q. v.] In the twenty-third 
round Caunt, wearied with Bendigo’s shifty 
conduct, struck him a blow while he was on 
his second’s knee ; by this foul blow he lost 
the fight, and the stakes (25/. a side) were 
awarded to Bendigo. His next fight, on 
24 May 1 830, nine miles from Sheffield, was 
with John Leechman, known ns ‘ Brassey,’ 
whom he defeated in fifty-»two rounds after 
a severe contest. On 24 Jan. 183?, at 
Woore, near Newcastle, Staffordshire, he en- 
countered Charles Langan, who gave in at 
the close of the ninety-second round. On 
13 June following at Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
Derbyshire, he defeated William Looney in 
a fight extending to ninety-nine rounds. 

Again facing Caunt on 3 April 1838, 


Bendigo was this time unsuccessful. In the 
presence of fifteen thousand people — the 
aristocracy forming no inconsiaerable por- 
tion — he fought Deaf Burke at Heather, 
Leicestershire, on 12 Feb. 1839, when in the 
tenth round Burke butted him twice, and 
the reftu’ec'. gave a decision that the blows 
were ‘ foul.’ During the same year James 
Ward presented ‘ a champion’s belt’ to Ben- 
digo at the Queen’s Theatre, IJvcrpool, 
amid the acclamations of a large assembly 
of people. 

On 23 March 1810, while throwing a 
somersault at Nottingham, he so hurt his knee- 
cap that he was laid up for two years. He 
was taken into custody by the police on 
28 June 1842 and bound over to keep the 
peace to prevent his fighting Hazard Parker. 
A fight for 200/. a side and the belt came 
off with liis old opponent Caunt on 9 Sept. 
1845, when a decision, much disputed, was 
given in his favour. His hist appearance 
in the ring took place on 15 June 1850 at 
ISlildenhall, Siiftblk, when, for 200/. a side, 
he fought Tom Paddock | q. v.] ; he would 
probably have been defeated, as his age 
told against him, had not Paddock finished 
the combat by a foul blow. 

Bendigo was 5 ft. OJ- in. high, and his 
fighting weight was eleven stone twelve 
pounds. He was very clever witli his hands, 
possessed much judgment, and in his battles 
with meq taller and heavier than himself 
showed coolness and self-restraint. It is 
generally ^stated that the Victorian gold- 
field, now an Australian city, was called 
Bendigo after the x>op*^dar pugilist. After 
his retirement from the ring, Bendigo fell 
under the influence of Father Mathew and 
Richard Weaver, took the ^dedge, and ulti- 
mately became a dissenting minister. While 
on a visit to London he was apnmcher and a 
leader of revivalist services at the Cabmen’s 
Mission Hall, King’s Cross Circus, and also 
a preacher in the TIolborn Circus. He died 

j at Beeston, near Nottingham, on 23 Aug. 

I 1880. 

[Greenwood’s Low Life Deeps, 1876, pp. 86- 
94 (with portrait) ; Davies’s Unorthodox London, 
2nd ser, 1875, pp. 156-64; Fistiana, 1868, pp. 
120-1; Fights for the -Championship, hy the 
editor of Bell’s Life, 1855, pp. 135 ot seq. ; 
Modern Boxing, by Pendragon, i.e. Henry 
Sampson, 1879, pp. 3-4; Miles’s Pugilistica, 
1880, iii. 5-46 (with portrait).] G. C. B. 

THOMPSON, AVILLIAM HEPWOI4TH 
(1810-1880), master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was bom at York on 27 March 
1810. His father was a solicitor, of whoso 
eleven children he was the eldest. He re- 
ceived his first education at a school in York 
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kept by a Mr. liichardson. and afterwardi 
from several private tutors, tbe last of whom 
was tho Rev, Thomas Scott, perpetual curat< 
of Gawcott, Buckinghamshire, and father o; 
Sir George Gilbert Scott [q. v.] Thompson 
entered Trinity College as a pensioner ii: 
18^8, his tutor being the Rev . 0 eorge Peacocl 
[q.v.] A lifelong friendship resulted from 
this early association with one whom he used 
to describe as ‘ the best and wisest of tutors/ 
Connox> Thirlwall [q. v.] was junior dean 
and Julius Charles Hare [q. v/j one of the 
assistant tutors. Thom])son derived great 
benefit from Thirlwall’s lectures. In 1830 
ho was elected a scholar of liis college, and 
in 1831 ho obtained one of the members’ 
prizes for a Latin essay. He proceeded to 
the B.A. degree in 1832, being xdaced tenth 
senior optime in the mathematical tripos. 
He was subsequently fourth in the first 
class of the classical trix^os, and obtained 
the second chancellor’s medal for classical 
learning. In 1831 he was elected fellow of 
Ids college, and in the following year pro- 
ceeded to the JVI.A. degree. 

Thomx)son’s classical attainments marked 
him out for Avork in college, but, as there 
was no immediate prospect of a vacancy 
among the assistant tutors, he accepted in 
1836 the headninslership of an tixx)erimental 
school at Leicester, called tbe collegiate 
school. In 1837, on tlie appointment of 
E. L. Lushington to tlie Greek chair at 
Glasgow, lie was recalled to Trinity College 
and became one of tbe assistant tutors. He 
was ordained deacon in 1837 (4 June) and 
priest ill 1838 (i?7 M:iy). In 1844 hp was ap- 
pointed a tutor. In tliut capacity Thomxison 
lollowed in the footstexis of his x)redecessor, 
George Peacock. In days wlien under- 
graduates were kept at a distance by their 
seniors, he made hispuxdls feel that he really 
stood to tliem in loco parentis. He could be 
severe when discipline requirtid it, but he 
was always iiiflexiblyjust and untrammelled 
by pedantic adherence to tradition, 

Thompson remained tutor of Trinity till 

1853, when he was elected rogiiis professor 
of Greek, and was ax>pointed to a canonry 
at Ely, at that time annexed to the pro- 
fessorship. After his tdeclion as Greek pro- 
fessor, ho was nominated one of the eight 
senior fellows of his college, under the 
belief that the statutes, as revised in 1844, 
permitted the Greek professor to remain a 
fellow. A chancery suit was, however, in- 
stituted against him by tho Rev. Joseph 
Edleston, the fellow next below him on the 
list, and, judgment having been given against 
Thompson by the lord chancellor on 4 March 

1854, he became a nominal fellow only, re- 


taining his rooms in college and residing 
there when not at Ely, In the spring of 
1856, in company with William George 
Clark [q, v.], he visited Greece, and spent 
some months in studying Athens and the 
Peloponiiese. 

Thompson’s lectures were modelled upon 
those of his early teachers. Hare and Thirl- 
wall, while containing characteristics pecu- 
liar to himself. ^It would be dilKcult to 
speak too highly of his scholar8hix>,’ wrote 
iJr. Henry Jackson in the * Athena3um ’ for 
9 Oct. 1886. ‘ lie had read widely and 

deeply, yet his strength lay not so much in 
the amount of his reading, or in his com- 
mand of it, as in his sure judgment and fine 
tact. 11 is criticisms were appreciative and 
sympathetic, those of a lover of literature, 
rather than of a grammarian.’ Ilis trans- 
lations reflected the original with exact 
fidelity, while they had a literary flavour 
and distinction of their own. Ills views 
on the direction of classical study exercised a 
powerful influence on the university. 

The author of his choice was IMato ; and, 
though his over- fast id ions temper prevented 
him from publishing either a comxfleto edition 
or a translation, both of which he is said to 
have once meditated, he has left behind him 
much that is valuable. Of his published 
Avorks tlie most considerable are Jiis editions 
•f the Pliiednis (1868) and tht3 Gorgias 
(1871). These are admirable sx>ecimeiis of 
interpretative exposition. The notes are 
learned and judicious, and the introductions 
masterly. Of his minor works, the most 
'raportant is the dissertation on Plato’s 
Sophist,’ read before the Cambridge? Philo- 
ogical Socit?ty on 23 Nov. 1857 (‘Trans, 
.^ambr. Phil, Soc.’ x. 146; reprinted in 
Journal of Philology’). This x>a]>t55’ was 
Jirected against Whewell, who, after Socher, 
had called in question the genuineness of the 
lialogue. But Thompson did not confine 
himself to this x^olemical issue, lie made it 
he occasion for a singularly acute investiga- 
ion of the logical bearings of Eh'aticism, 
ind of the influence of the Zenonian logic 
ipon the history of Greek philosophy. The 
papcir on the ‘ Philebus ’ (1855) is a brilliant 
fragment (‘Journ. of Phil.’ xi. 1882). In 
general accord with the theory of Sehleier- 
macher, Thomxjson held that the Platonic 
dialogues, with all their diversity of style, 
treatment, and subject, rest upon and pre- 
sent a definite system of philosophy. 

In March 1866, on the death of Dr. Wil- 
iam Whewell [q. v.], Thompson was ap- 
pointed master of Trinity College. Soon 
afterwards he married the widow of George 
Peacock, He resigned the professorship of 
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i rreok in December of the same year. In 
1867-8 be was vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity. The twenty years of his mastc^r- 
ship were years of activity and progress. 
Although ho disliked the routine of ordinary 
business, lie had a strong sense of the re- 
sponsibilitii^s of Ids ollice, and shrank from 
no efl’ort wlu're the good of his college was 
concerned. 1 le was alive to the necessity for 
reform, and the statutes framed in 187!^, as 
well as those which received the royal assent 
in 1882, owed much to his criticism and 
support. lie died at the master’s lodge at 
Trinity on 1 Oct. 1886, 

TJiom])sou was tall, and bore himself with 
a stately dignity which was (nilianced by 
singularly liandsome features and, during the 
last years of his life, by silvery hair. The 
portrait painted by Mr. llerkomer, R.A., in 
1881, which hangs in the hall of Trinity Col- 
lege, gives a lifelike idea of him at that time, 
though the deep lines on the face and the 
sarcastic expression of the mouth are slightly 
exaggerated. When Thompson lirst saw the 
picture lie is said to Jiave exclaimed, ^ Is it 
possible that 1 regard all mankind with such 
contiuupt P ’ Those wbo knew him super- 
ficially thought him cold, hauglity, and sar- 
castic. Ill reality he was shy, dillident of 
liimself, and slightly nervous in society. 
But ht‘ had a quick appreciation of the 
weak points in an argument or a conversa- 
tion, together with a keen literary faculty, 
so that he would rapidly gather up the re- 
sults of a discussion into a sentence which 
fell, as though of itself, into an epigram. 

( )nii of Thompson’s sayings, ^ We are none of 
us infallible, not even the youngest among 
us,’ has bt‘(;on e proverbial. It was reply 
made incidentally at one of the college 
meetings ludd for the alteration of statutes 
in 1877 or 1878, to a junior fidlow who liad 
proposed to throw upon the senior members 
pf.tlie society a new and somewhat onerous 
responsibility. To the young, the diffident, 
tile little known, the poor, Thompson was 
uriifnrmly kind, helpful, and generous; it 
was only for the vulgar, the pretentious, the 
vicious, or the sciolist that he Iiad no mercy. 
He bad a wide knowledge of Englisli and 
foreign literature; he travelled a good deal, 
and spoke hreuch and (lerman fluently ; he 
was fond of art, and a good judge of pictures 
and scul]>ture. 

Besjdes the editions of dialogues of l*iato 
already mentioned, Tliompson published: 
1. ‘Old Tilings and New,’ sermon in Trinity 
College Chapel, 15 Dec. 1852, Cambridge, 
1852, 8vo. 2. ‘Funeral Sermon on Dean 
l^eacock,’ preached in Ely Cathedral, 14 Nov. 
1858, Cambridge, 8vo. 3. ‘ Family Prayers,’ 


Cambridge, 1868, 8vo. He also edited ‘ Lee- . 
tiires on the History of Ancient Philosophy, 
by William Archer Butler, M.A.,’ with notes, 
CambridgcT, 1866, 8vo. The following papers 
by him appeari'd in the ‘ Journal of Philo- 
logy,’ viz.: ‘I’lalonica’ (vol. v.), 1874; 
‘Euripides,’ lecture delivered 1857 (vol. xi.), 
1882 ; ‘ Oil the Nubes of Aristophanes ’ (vol. 
xii.), 1883; and ‘Babriana’ (vol. xii.), 1883. 

[Cambridge Orad nates, od. 1884; Cambridge 
TJiiivorsity Calendars ; obituary notices in t he 
AtheiiHeum, 9 Oct. 1886 (by Henry Jackson, 
Litt.l)., fellow of Trinity College), and the 
Academy (by II. II. Luard, D.l3., fillow of 
Trinity (yollcge, and rogistrary of the university) ; 
information from Dr. Jackson ; private kno tr- 
ied go. | J. W. C-K. 

THOMS, W1 LLI A M JO I TN ( 1 803 - 1 885), 
antiquary, born in AVestminster on 16 Nov. 
1803, was the son of Nathaniel Thoms, who 
was for many years a clerk in the treasury, 
and who, among many similar uppoiutineiits, 
acted as secretary of the first commission of 
revenue inquiry. William began active life 
'as a clerk in th(' secriitary’s office at (fiielsea 
Hospital, a jxisition wliicli lie held till 1845. 
From an (uirly age be took a keen interest 
in literature, and especially in bibliography. 
He received much encouragement from 
Thomas Amyot [ ip v.], the antiquary, through 
whom he became acquainted with Francis 
Douce []q. v. | Douce encouraged Ids studies, 
lent him books and manuscripts from Ids 
great library" in (4owor Street, and gave him 
every assistance in edit ing ‘ Jiiarly Prose Ito-* 
mances.’ Tliomss lirst publication, 

comprised, among other English tales, ‘ Ro- 
bert the Devyl,’ ‘Thomas a Reading,’ ‘Friar 
Bacon,’ ‘Friar Rush,’ ‘Yirgilius,’ ‘Robin 
Hood,’ ‘ George a (Treen,’ ‘ Tom a Lincoliie,’ 

‘ I lelyas,’ and ‘ Dr. Faustus.’ It appeared in 
1827 and 1828 in three octavo volumes. In 
1858 a revised edition ap])eared, with which, 
however, Thoms had nothing to do. He fol- 
lowed this collection in 1834 by ‘Lays and 
Legends of F ranee, Spain, I’arl ary, and Ire- 
land’ (London, 12mo), and ‘Lays and Le- 
gends of (Germany ’ (London, 12mo), In 
1832 he made liis first essay in periodical lite- 
rature as editor of ‘ a miscellany of liumour, 
literature, and the fine arts,’ entitled ‘ The 
Original.’ It had, however, a short life of 
little over four months. 

In 1838 he was elected a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and in the same year 
was appointed secretary of tlie Camden So- 
ciety, a post which ho held until 1873. in 
1838 also he published ‘The Book of the 
Court’ (London, 8vo), in which he gave an 
account of the nature, origin, duties, and 
privileges of the several ranks of the nobility, 
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of tho great officers of state, and of the 
members of the royal liousehold. A second 
edition appeared in 1844. Thoms illustrated 
his treatise with anecdotes and quotations 
drawn from sources often inaccessible to the 
ordinary student. Otherworks of antiquarian 
interest succeeded. In 1839 he compiled 
for the Camden Society ‘Anecdotes and Tra- 
ditions illustrative of Early Englisli History 
and Literature from Manuscript Sources ’ 
("see Lestrangi:, Sir iVichoi.asJ. In 1842 
he published an edition of Stow\s ‘ Survey 
of London’ (London, 8vo), which was re- 
issued in 1875 without Ins sanction. In 1841 
he prepared for tho JCarly English Poetry 
series of the Percy Society an edition of ^ The 
History of Iteynard the Eox,’ prepared from 
that printed by Caxton in 1481. 

In 1845 Thoms was aiipointed a clerk of 
the House of Lords. Hefore long his rejni- 
tation as an anticiuary, combined with the 
charm of his conversation, drew to his room 
in the printed ])aper many of the most 

learned raemf>era of tlui house, including 
Brougham, Lyndhnrst, ( 'ampbell, Macaulay, 
Stanhope, hh lonborough, Lyttelton, and 
Houghton. Tliti duties of Tlioms’s new posi- 
tion permitted him to continue his literary 
labours, and in 184(), under thepseiidonyin of 
Ambrose Merton, he piihlished two volumes 
of tales and ballads, (‘lUitled ‘ Gammer Giir- 
ton’s Famous llistoruis of Sir Guy of War- 
wick, Sir Be vis of J lampion, 'rom Ilicka- 
tlirift, Friar Bacon, llobin Hood, and thci 
King and the ( k)bbler ’ ( Westminster, 1 6mo ), 
and ‘ Gammer Gurtou’s I’leaaaut Stories of 
Patient Grissol, the Princess Rosetta, and 
Hohiii Goodfellow, and ballads of the Beg- 
gar’s Daughter, the Babes in the Wood, and 
Fair Rosamond’ (Westminster, lOmo). In 
J<S49 he translated Jens Jacob Asiuusscu 
Worsaae’s ‘Primeval vViitiquities of Den- 
mark ’ (London, 8vo). 

Shortly afferwards lie turned Ids attention 
to another form of literary enterprise. As 
early as 1 841 he strongly felt the need of some 
periodical which might give aiu if|uanes and 
bibliographers the means of making known 
to each other points {)u which tJiey required 
information. In 1841, wit h the co -operation 
of his friend J ohn Bruce (1802-1809 ) [q. v.], 
he projected a magazine to supply the de- 
ficiency. The journal was entitled ‘ The Me- 
dium,’ and some specimen pages were actually 
6©t lup in type. Bruce was, however, com- 
pelled for domestic reasons to remove to the 
country, and the project was for the time 
abandoned. 

In 1846, however, Thoms persuaded Charles 
Wentworth Dilke [q. v.], tho proprietor of 
the ^ Athemeuin,’ to open its columns ‘to 


notices of old-world manners, customs, and 
popular superstitions.’ Thoms introduced the 
subject on 26 Aug. in an article headed ‘ Folk 
Lore,’ a term whicli was tlien first introduced 
into the English language. In 1849 he re- 
sumed his project of providing a paper ‘ in 
which literary men could answer one another’s 
questions.’ Dilke encouraged him, with tlie 
result that the first number of ‘Notes and 
Queries’ appeared on 3 Nov. 1849. The 
name was chosen by Thoms, and lie selected 
for a motto Captain Cuttle’s phrase, ‘When 
found, make a note of.’ In form the journal 
was modelled on tho ‘ Somerset House 
Gazette.’ It was published by George Bell. 
Tho price was fixed at which was raised 
to ‘id, in January 1852. Among the earliest 
contributors wore John Bruce, John I^iyne 
Collier, Bolton Corney, Peter Cuuniugham, 
Alfred (iatty, hklward Hawkins, Samuel 
Weller Singer, Mackenzie AValcott, and Sir 
George (.’ornewall Lewis. At the end of a 
few wcieks the circulation had reached six 
hundred co])ies, and it c.ontiuued to increase 
steadily. Thoms acted as editor until Sep- 
tember 1872, when he was succeeded by 
John Doran [q. v.] 

Meanwhile, in 1863, Thoms was appointed 
deputy librarian of the House of Lords, a post 
which he resigned in 1882 in consequence of 
old age. During this period of his life lie ])nb- 
lished several antiquarian works. In 1865 
apj)eared ‘ Throe Notelets on Shakespeare : 
I. Shakespeare in Germany; 2. Folk-lore of 
SliHkt\s])(;are ; 3. Was Shakspeare ev(^r a 
Soldier P’ London, 8vo. The second was 
reprinted from tlie, ‘ Athtimeum,’ and tho 
third, which was based on an error of identi- 
fication, had appeared separately as a pam- 
phlet in 1849, London, 12mo. In 1867 four 
articles from ‘Notes and (Queries ’ on ‘Hannah 
Lightfoot,’ ‘ Queen Charlotte and the Che- 
valier d’Eon,’ Dr. Wilmot’s ‘ Polish Princess,’ 
and ‘ Lord Chatham and the Princess Olive’ 
were collectively reprinted in book form, 
Avith some additiems. In 1872 he reprinted 
from ‘ Notes and (Jueries ’ ‘ The Death War- 
rant of Charles I, anotlier Historic Doubt,’ 
London, 8vo, in which, by a careful examina- 
tion of the actual document, he convincingly 
demonstrated the difficulty experienced in ob- 
taining the requisite signatures for Charles I’s 
death warrant, and the irregularity of the ex- 
pedients to which the army leaders were re- 
duced, Anotlier edition was published in 
1880. In 1873 appeared his iconoclastic 
treatise on ‘ Human Longevity, its Facts and 
its Fictions,’ London, 8vo, whicli raised a 
storm of dismayed protest by its forcible, 
contention that the authentic cases in which 
human life had been i)rolonged to a hundred 
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years and upwards were extremely rare. 
Although Thoms proved less scep^tical than 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis [q.v!], not even 
the histories of Jenkins, Parr, or the Countess 
of Desmond satisfied his testa of* legal evi- 
dence. This was followed in 1879 by the 
* Ciirll Papers,’ London, 8vo. Thoms died in 
London at his house in St. George’s Square, 
Belgrave Poud, on 15 Aug. 1885, and was 
buried at Proraptoii cemetery. In 1828 he 
was married to Laura, youngest daughter of 
John Bernard Sale [see under Sale, JoirNj, 
a well-known figure in the musical world. 
By her he h'ft three sons and six daughters. 

In 1870-7 he published in 'Notes and 
Queries’ an account of the history of the 
paper, and in 1881 he contributed some very 
interesting autobiographical memoii's to tlie 
'Nineteentli Century,’ under the title ‘ Gossip 
of an Old Bookworm.’ 

Thoms went little into society, but at con- 
genial resorts, such as tlie ' Cocked Hat 
Club,’ he was remarkable for a ready play of 
wit and an almost inexhaustible fund of 
humorous anecdote and reminiscence. 

[Notes and Queries, iv. x. 241, 383, xii. 1, 
V. vi. 1. 41. 101, 221, vii. 1, 222, 303, vi. xii., 
Ml, 2(38, 303; Athenaeum, 1885, ii. 239, 272, 
304.] E. I. C. 

THOMSON. [See also Thompson, Tomp- 
son, and Tomson.J 

THOMSON, ALEXANDER (1763- 
1803); poet, was born on 7 Aug. 1763. He 
resided in Edinburgh^ and. was an intimate 
friend of Robert Anderson (1750-1830) [q.v.] 
Thomson was the author of several poems, 
of which tlie Ixist known were ' Whist ’ 
(London, 1791, Ito ; 2nd edit. 1792, 8vo) 
and ' An Essay on Novels ’ (Edinburgh, 
179.3, 4 to). He died in Edinburgh on 7 Nov. 
1803, leaving a widow and six daughters. 

] besides the works mentioned, Thomson 
published : 1. ' The Choice,’ a poem, Edin- 
burgh, 1788, 4to. 2. 'The Paradise of 
Taste,’ JiOnd on, 1796, 4to. 3. ‘ l^ictures of 
Poetry/ Edinburgh, 1799, 8vo. 4. 'The 
British Parnassus at the Close of the 
Eighteenth Century,’ Edinburgh, 1801, 4to. 
5. ' Sonnets, Odes, and Elegies,’ Edinburgh, 
1801, 8 VO. He also published * The German 
Miscellany,’ Perth, 1796, 12mo, consisting of 
translations from Kotzebue and Meissner, and 
translated Kotzebue’s comedy, ' The East Tn- 
dian/.London, 1799, 8vo. He left an un- 
finished ' History of Scottish Poetry.’ 

[Nichols’s Lit. Illustr. vii. 78, 122, viii. 343, 
374; Gent. Mag. 1803, ii. 1096; Lit. ^Icmoirs 
of Living Authors, 1798, ii. 306 ; Baker’s Biogr. 
Dram. i. 710, ii. 68, 264 ; Monthly Mag. 1801, 
P. 93.] E. I. C. 


THOMSON, ALEXANDER (1817- 
1875), architect, known as ‘ Greek Thomson/ 
born at Balfron in Stirlingshire in 1817, was 
the son of John Thomson, bookkeeper in a 
spinning-mill at Balfron, by his second wife, 
Elizabeth Cooper, sister of the burgher 
minister at Balfron. After serving for a 
short time in a lawyer’s oiBce, Robert Foote^ 
an architect, saw some drawings by him, and 
took him as an apprentice. About 1834 h& 
entered the office of John Baird, an architect 
in Glasgow, and about 1847 went into partner- 
ship with John liaird, his son. While in 
partnership with John Baird he assisted him 
in the plans (which were not carried out) for 
the new buildings for the university of Glas- 
gow in a style imitating the old college 
buildings. Convincing himself of the in- 
feriority of this style, he determined to 
follow in his future work the principles of 
Greek architecture. ' Greek Thomson/ as 
he was thenceforth generally called, to dis- 
tinguish him from other arcliitccts of the 
same name in (Jlasgow, was perhaps the 
most original architect of modern times. His 
ability was acknowledged by Gothic archi- 
tects such as William Burgess ; and Roger 
Smith, speaking in London at the Society 
of Arts, called him an architect of genius. 
He iievej* Jiad the oj)|)ort unit y of designing 
gri'at buildings; hut whether he designed 
shops and tenements, merchants’ offices, 
rows of houses, or united presbyterian 
churches, ho made (‘.very building remark*- 
able, and impressed it witli the stamp 
of genius. ' His style, while developed ta 
carry out modern requirements, was founded 
on (Ireek architecture, breathing its spirit 
rather than strictly following its forms, 
and sometimes adopting features which sug- 
gested ancient Eastern styles. He had 
a fine sense of proportion, and gave to 
common buildings massiveness and dignity. 
His influencf'. affected tlie general archi- 
tecture of Glasgow, giving it largeness and 
dignity, and it still inspires students of tho 
art. 

Thomson died at Glasgow on 22 March 
1875, leaving a widow and seven children. 
Among his works in Glasgow may be men- 
tioned the united presbyterian churches in 
Caledonia Road, in Viiicent Street, and in 
Queen’s Park, the Egyptian Hall in Union 
Street, and almost all tlie buildings in Gor- 
don Street. 

His younger brother, George Thomson 
(181 9-1 878), was horn at Balfron on 20 March 
1819. He was associated with Alexander 
from 1856 till 1871, when he went as a 
missionary to V^ictoria in the Oameroons* 
lie died there on 14 Dec. 1878. 
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[This article is largely based on information 
kindly given by Mr. J. J. Stevenson, 
see also ‘ Greek Thomson,* by Thomas Gildard, 
in the Proceedings of the Philosophical Society 
of Glasgow, xix. 191-209 ; Builder, 26 March 
1875 ; British Architect, 26 March 1875, 19 Nov. 
1886 ; Dictionary of Architecture, 1887 ; Memoir 
of George Thomson, 1881.] E. I. C. 

THOMSON, ALLEN (1809 1884), bio- 
logist, only son of John Thomson (1765- 
1846) [q. V.] by his second wife, Margaret, 
daughter of John Millar (1735-1801) [q.v.], 
was born in Edinburgh on 2 April 1809, and 
was named after his father’s friend, John 
Allen (1771-1843), secretary and eonfideiitial 
friend of Lord Holland. William Thomson 
(1802-1852) [q. v.] was lus half-brother. 
Allen Thomson was ediicattnl at the high 
school and university of iCdiiiburgh, and 
afterwards at l^iris. He graduated doctor 
of medicine at the university of Edinburgh in 
August 1830. At the time of his graduation 
he was president of the Loyal Medical Society 
in Edinburgh. He became a fellow of the 
Loyal College of Surgeons of Ihliiiburgh in 
1831, and he*tht}n proc(;eded to Holland and 
Germany, visiting the anatomical and patho- 
logi(uil mustninis, and taking elaborate notes 
of all that he saw. On his return to Edin- 
burgh he began to lecture at 9 Sturgeon’s 
Square as an extra-actidemical teacher of 
physiology in association with William | 
Sharpey [q. v,], who lectured on anatomy, j 
These lectures were given from 1831 to 1830, 
and during the latter part of t he time Thom- 
son assisted also in teaching anatomy. In 
1833 he travelled Avith his father for nearly 
three months, Ausiting the ])riiicipal medical 
schools in llolland, Germany, Italy, and 
France, and meeting most of the noted 
scientiiic men of the time. From 1837 to 
1839, at the instance of Lord Holland, he 
became private physician to the Duke of 
Bedford, then an iiiA-alid, 

He Avas ax>pointed professor of anatomy 
in the Marischal College, Aberdeen, in Oc- 
tober 1839; but upon the collapse of the 
joint school in the uniA’crsity in 1841 he 
resigned his chair, and again became an 
extramural teacher at 1 Surgeon’s Square, 
Edinburgh. In the summer of 1842 he deli- 
vered a special course of lectures upon micro- 
scopic anatomy, a subject Avhich was then, 
new. In these lectures he supplemented the 
views of German observers Avith the results 
of his own investigations, and the course be- 
came justly celebrated. In 1841 William 
Pulteney Alison [q. v.] resigned the chair of 
pliysiology in Edinburgh, and in 1 842 Dr. 
Thomson was elected his successor. lie 
occupied this chair for six years, making 


several important contributions to the science 
of embryology ; but, his affection for anatomy 
remaining undiminished, he was appointed 
professor of anatomy in the university of 
Glasgow in 1848, in succession to Dr. James 
Jelfray. This chair he held Avith great dis- 
tinction until 1877, when he resigned it and 
came to reside in London. 

During his distinguished career Thomson 
received many scientific honours. He Avas 
elected a follow of the Loyal Society of 
Edinburgh in 1838, and of the Loyal Society 
of London in 1848. He became a councillor 
of the Loyal Society of London in 1877, and 
one of the vice-presidents in 1878. He was 
president of the l^hilosophical Society, of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society, and of the 
Science Lectures Association in Glasgow, and 
in this city he was also the first president of 
the local branch of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. From 1859 to 1877 he represented 
the uniA^ersities of Glasgow and of St. An- 
dreAVS jointly in the General Medical Council, 
where his ripe experience and calm j udgment 
enabled him to do good service to the cause 
of medical education. He was president of 
the biological section of the British Asso- 
ciation at the Edinburgh meeting in 1871, 
and in 1870 was elected president of the 
association. In his presidential address in 
the following year he reviewed the history 
of the DarAvinian theory of evolution. In 
1871 the university of Edinburgh conferred 
upon him the degree of LL.D., the university 
of Glasgow paid him a similar compliment 
in 1877, and he receded the degree of D.C.L. 
from the university of Oxford in 1882. 

While thus pursuing a scientific career, 
Allen Thomson was well known as one of 
the most active and induential citizens of 
Glasgow. He acted as chairman of the re- 
moval and buildings committee of the uni- 
A^ersity of Glasgow from 1803 to 1874, and 
it was chiefly due to his tact and energy that 
the university buildings on Gilmorehill were 
successfully completed and occux)ied. He 
also took an actiA^e part in the erection of the 
Western Infirmary. » 

He died in London on 21 March 1884, at 
66 Palace Gardens Terrace, leaving a Avidow, 
Ninian Jane, the daughter of Ninian Hill, 
writer to the signet, Edinburgh. By her he 
had an only son, John Millar Thomson, now 
professor of chemistry at King’s College^ 
London. 

Allen Thomson was the first of the great 
biological teachers of this century, in contrast 
to the natural historians of earlier times. 
Only less great than Huxley, he differed from 
him in lack of polemical spirit. He was en- 
dowed with a keen critical faculty as well as 
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with an innate love of truth for its own sahe« 
His writings are characterised more by ful- 
ness of knowledge, clearness of statement, 
and soundness of judgment than by origi- 
nality. Excess of caution in coming to a 
conclusion was so marked a feature in him 
that his name is not associated with any broad 
generalisation in science. He published no 
independent work, but his writings in scien- 
tific periodicals are numerous, and are models 
of clearness of statement and skilful mar- 
shalling of facts. He was one of the main 
exponents of embryology in this country at 
a time when tlie science was in its infancy; 
and his })apers show abundant evidence of 
])(‘rsonal investigation and critical inquiry. 
In all his researches his mind inclined more 
to the anatomical than to the physiological 
side of bioloiry. He traced cliitdly tlie de- 
velopment ot‘ organs, more especially of the 
circulation and of t he gen i to- urinary sysl ems. 
Jle was an able draughtsman, and his dia- 
grams are still to be met with in nearly 
every textbook of anatomy and physiology. 

I le wrote on ])hysiological optics, more espe- 
cially on the rneclianism by which I lie eye j 
accommodates or focusses itself for objects 
at different distances. 

Thomson look part in edit ing the seventh, | 
eighth, and ninth editions of Quaiifs ^ J^he- \ 
menls of Anatomy.’ lie was associated in | 
the seventh edition wdth IVofessor 8harpey [ 
and iVofessor CUeland, in the eighth with j 
Professor Shar])t‘y and Professor Schafer, and | 
in the ninth edition with l^rofessor Schafer j 
and Professor Thane. He also edited the 
second volume of Chillen’s ‘ Life/ and to the 
reissue of the first volume he prefixed a 
biographical notice of his half-brother. 

On his retirement in 1877 Thomson’s 
portrait, painted by Sir Daniel Macnee^was 
presented to the university of (irlasgow, and 
now hangs in tlie Hunterian Museum. It 
does scanty justice to the animated expres- 
sion of his features. 

I Professor MacKcMidriek’s obituaiy notice in 
the Proc, of the Phil. Soc. of Glasgow, vol. xv. 
1883 -4; the obituary notice in the i’roc. of the 
Koyal Soc. 1887, vul. xUi. p. xii ; private in- 
formation.] D’A. P. 

THOMSON, ANDIJEW MITCHELL 
(1779-18^31), Scottish divine, second son of 
the Kev. John Thomson, I).l)., by his first 
wife, Helen Forrest, was born at Sanquhar, 
Dumfriesshire, wliere his father was minister, 
on 11 July 1779. Educated at the parish 
school, Markinch, Fife, whither his father 
had moved, and at Edinburgh University, 
which lie left in 1800, he was licensed to 
preach by the presbytery of Kelso ; but be- 
fore receiving a clerical charge he was school- 


master at Markinch. In 1802 he was ap^ 
ointed parish minister at Sprouston, Box*": 
urghshire. In 1808 he was transferred to 
the East Church, Perth ; in 1810 to New 
Greyfriars, Edinburgh ; and in 1814, on the 
opening of the church, to St. George’s of that 
city. Here he remained until his death. 

When the Edinburgh town council pre- 
sented liim to Gi’ey friars there was strong 
opposition, but immediately after his ap- 
pointment he became one of the most power- 
ful of the Edhiburgli preachers. He insisted 
on high elHciency in tlie singing at his church, 
and >vas largely responsible for an improved 
psalmody in Scottish church worship. Ho 
is.<ued a new' set of tunes, some of which 
he com[>osed himself, * Kedemption ’ and *St. 
(leorge’s, Ediiibui’gb,’ being among them, 
lie belonged to the‘ evangelical section of 
the church of Scotland, and was strongly 
opposed to the interference of tbe state ill 
matters siiiritual. For the last lew ye*ars of 
his life he was indisputably leader of the 
/'.vangelical party. In the general assembly 
he identified himself with the reformers, and 
took part in the debates against pluralities in 
I i V ings and the abuses of lav patronage. Like 
Dr. Chalmers, his ecclesiastical successor, he 
was keenly interested in social questions. 
He was one of the ])ioneers of tlie modern 
education moveun.nt, and founded in Edin- 
burgh a weekday school, known as ‘Dr. An- 
drew Tliomson’s.’ He also took a prominent 
part in thfv agitation against slavery in the 
British colonie.s, advocating immediate and 
not graduar abolition. Ills public sjurit is 
aptly illustrated by tbe fact that, when an 
alarm was spread that the Fnmcli had landed, 
ho gathei'ed the Sprouston volunteers and 
marched into K(dso at their head. 

He was mainly responsible for the famous 
^ Apocrypha controversy,* which be originated 
in 18:^7 by surrendering Ills membership of 
the British and Foivigii Bible Society, and 
assailing it in the pages of his ‘Christian 
Instructor ’ for having bound up the Apo- 
crypha with the Bible. He declined the 
otfer of the degree of D.l). from tlie Colum- 
bia College, New York, in 1818, but accepted 
the same honour when Aberdeen University 
olfered it in 18i?3. 

He died suddenly in the street, when re- 
turning from a meeting of presbytery, on 
9 Feb. 1881. Dr. Chalmers preached one of 
his funeral sermons, and he was buried in 
St. Cuthbert’s churchyard, Edinburgh. In 
IH02 he married Jane Carmichael, who sur- 
vived him and had by him seven children. 
His eldest son, John Thomson (1805-1841), 
is separately noticed. 

lie edited and wrote in the * Christian 
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Instructor/ which he started in Edinburgh 
in 1810^ and he contributed to Brewsters 
^ Edinburgh Encyclopsedia/ of which he was 
part proprietor. His chief works are : 1. 
Catechism for the Instruction of Communi- 
cants/ Edinburgh, 1808. 2. ‘ Lectures Ex- 

pository and Practical,’ 2 vols. Edinburgh, 
1816. 3. ^Lovers of Pleasure more than 

Lovers of God,’ Edinburgh, 1818; edited, 
with an introduction, by Dr. Candlish, Edin- 
burgh, 1807. 4. ‘ Sermons on Infidelity,’ 

London, 1821. 5. ‘A Collection in Prose 

and Verse for Use in Scliools,’ Edinburgh, 
1823. 3. ‘ Sermons on Hearing the VV^ord,’ 

Edinburgh, 1825. 7. ‘ The Scripture His- 
tory/ Bristol, 1820. 8. * Scripture History of 

the New Testament,’ London, 1827. 9. ^ Ser- 
mons oil various Subjects,’ Edinburgh, 1829. 
10. SSermonsand Sacramental p]xhortations,’ 
Edinburgh, 1831. 11. * Tlie Doctrine of 

Universal Pardon,’ Edinburgh, 1830. 

[Lifo by .1. L. Watson; Hew Scott’s Fasti 
Eccltisiae, vol. i. pt, i. p. 74, pt. ii. p. 473 ; art. 
by Dr. JVIcCrin in Dlaekwoo^rs Magazine, 1831, 
i. 577; Life of Dr. CTialmers by Di*. Hanna.] 

* J. JL M. 

THOMSON, ANTHONY TODD (1778- 
1849), physician, yoiing(*r son of Alexander 
Thomson, was born in J^](linburgh, where his 
parents were staying temporarily, on 7 Jan. 
1778. His father was postmaster-general 
and a member of the council of the province 
of Georgia, and collector of customs for the 
town of Savannah. Anthony returned to 
America with his parents soon after Anthony 
Todd, postmaster of Edinburgh, had stood 
sponsor to him as his godson; but when 


of Sur^ons of London in 1800. In Mnrch, 
1812 he was instrumeiital in founding the 
Chelsea, Brompton, and Belgrave Dispensary, 
which is still a useful institution, and to lus 
exertions was due the establishment of an 
infant school in the parish of St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea. In 1814 Thomson became, with 
George Man Burrows [q.v,] and William 
Royston, an editor of ‘ The Medical Re- 
pository,’ to the pages of which he contri- 
buted many articles. 

He left Cliclsea in 182G, was admitted a 
member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and took a house in ITinde Street, Man- 
chester Square. In 1828 he was elected the 
lirst professor of materia niiidica and tliera- 
politics at the newly founded London Uni- 
versity (now University College), and in 1832, 
on the death of John Gordon Smith [q. v.], 
he was appointed with Andrew Amos [q. v.1 
joint professor of medical jurisprudence. In 
1837 Amos was appointed a member of the 
governor-general’s council in India, and 
q'homson became the sole professor, and so 
continued until his death. He was also a 
physician to the dispensary at tacheil to Uni- 
versity College which lias since become 
the University Ccdh^ge and North London 
j Ilo.spital. lie was elected a fellow of the 
I Uoyal College of ITiysicians in 1812, and he 
was tlien living in Welbeck Street. His 
health broke down from continued mental 
exertion in 1835, and lie was compelled 
during the remainder of liis life to relax 
liis earlier labours, though he* continued to 
practise, and devoted mucli attention to the 
diagnosis and treatment of diseases of the 
skin. 


peace was declared after the American war, He died at Ealing on 3 .Inly 1849, and is 
iiis father, in common with many American buried in Peri vale churchyard. His fine col- 
loyalists, threw iq) his ajqiointmeiits, and lection of specimens of materia medica, with 
settled in Edinburgh with a small pension many illustrative drawings, was purchased 
from the govenimenl. Thomson was brought by the government after Thomson’s death 
up by Mrs. Rennie, who afterwards became for the use of Queen’s College, Cork. lie 
his stepmother. lie was educated at the high was twice married: lirst,inI80I,toChris- 
school,and was nominated, by his godfather’s tiiia Maxwell, by whom he had issue one 
interest, to a clerkship in the Edinburgh post son and two daughters; and, she dying in 
office. He graduated doctor of medicine at 1820, lie married, in tlio^same year, Ivatlia- 
the university of Edinburgh in 1799, and in riiie, daughter of Thomas Byerley [see Tjiom- 
November of the same year he became a son, Katiiakine]. He had three sons, in- 
member of the Royal Medical Society. TIo eluding Henry William (Byerley) Thom- 
had previously been admitted a member of son [q. v.] and five daughters by liis second 
the Speculative Society, 27 Feb. 1798, and marriage. 

there formed a lifelong friendship with Lord Thomson’s lectures on botany at the Phar- 
Brougham, having already gained the afiec- niaceutical Society and in the gardens of the 
tion of Henry (afterwards Lord) Cockburn. Royal Botanical Society did much to extend 
He left Edinburgh in 1800, after the death the teaching of this subject to medical stu- 
of his father, and settled as a general practi- dents. He was a firm believer in the efficacy 
tioner in Sloane Street, London, whore he of drugs in the treatment of disease, and he 
eventually acquired a very large practice, was a plain but agreeable lecturer. He car- 
lie was admitted a member of the College ried on some original research in connection 
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with the com|K)sition and properties of the 
alkaloids and iodides, the value of which was 
duly recognised by his admission to several 
learned societies both hero and abroad, while 
his liberal cast of mind enabled him to take 
an active part in obtaining the apothecaries’ 
act of 1815. He was one of the earliest 
supporters of the Medico-Chirurgical Society, 
and he assisted in founding the Pathological 
Society of Jjondon. 

His works are: 1. ‘The Conspectus 
^ Pharmacopoeia,’ 8vo, London, 1810. This 
work was a commentary upon the Pharma- 
copoeias of the London, Dublin, and Edin- 
burgh Colleges of Physicians, to which in 
the later editions published in America the 
United States Pharmacopoeia was added. 
The fifteenth edition was issued by Messrs. 
Longman in 1845, and it was adapted to the 
‘ British l^harmacopoeia ’ of 1885 by Professor 
Nestor Tirard, M.D., in 1887. The seventh 
American edition was issued at New York 
by Messrs. 8. S. & W. Wood, l!2mo, 18(12. 
It was translated into German (Leipzig, 
1827), and the appendix on poisons was 
again translated, and was published at Aachen 
in 1810. 2. ‘The Loudon Dispensatory: a 
Practical Synopsis of Materia Medica, l^har- 
inacy, and Therapeutics,’ 8vo, London, 1811. 
The eleventh edition was issued in 1852. 
It was translat63d into Prencli (Paris, 1827). 
The work is one of great erudition, contain- 
ing an immense amount of information ad- 
mirabl}^ put toget)ier in an easy and lucid 
manner. It is illustrated by a great number 
of original experiments and observations. It 
was written in the intervals of a large prac- 
tice. 3. ‘ J lectures on the P]lements of 
Botany,’ vol. i., with plates, 8vo, London, 
1822. The lectures were delivered in ‘Tail’s 
Gardens,’ Chtdsea, and afterwards in the 
room formerly occupied by .Joshua Brookes 
ki.v.] in Blenheim Street, Oxford Street. 
Ihe work sold badly, so the first volume was 
alone published. 4. ‘ Elements of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics,’ 2 vols, 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1832 ; 3rd edit. 1 8 13. 5. ‘ Medical State- 
ment of the case of the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales,’ 8vo, London, 1817, He edited: 
1. ‘The London Medical Repository,’ vols. 
i-viii. 1814-17. 2. Bateman’s ‘ Practical 

Synopsis of Cutaneous Diseases,’ 7th edit. 
8vo, 1829. 8. ‘ I’he Seasons,’ by James Thom- 
son, with notes philosophical, classical, .his- 
torical, and biographical, London, 1847, 1 6mo. 
He translated ‘ The Philosophy of Magic, 
Prodigies, and Api)arent Miracles,’ by A. J. 
Eusobe Baconniere Salverte, London, 1840, 
8 VO, 2 vols., a work dealing with the same 
subject as Sir David Brewster’s ‘ Letters on 
Natural Magic.’ 


[Obituary notio.o in the Lancet, 1819, ii. 46; 
a Memoir of Anthony Todd Thomson, priv itely 
printed in 1850; private information.] D’A. P, 

THOMSON, CHARLES El) WA RI) 
POIJLETI', Baron Sybenham (1799-18 1 1), 
governor-general of Canada, was third t-on 
of John Poulett Thomson, a London m*‘r- 
chnnt, by his wife Charlotte, daughter of 
John Jacob, a physician of Salisbury. George 
Julius Poulett Scropo [q.v.l was his elder 
brother. He was born at Wlaverley Abbey, 
Wimbledon, Surrey, on 13 Sept. 4799, and 
educated at private schools. In 1816 he 
was sent to St. Petersburg to begin busi- 
ness life in a branch of his father’s^ ^m. 
Two years later he left Russia on ac^Sont 
of ill-health, and spent the two succewing 
years in Italy and other parts of the con- 
tinent. From 1819 to 1821 ho was occu- 
pied in the London counting-house, and 
from 1821 to 1823 ho was again in Russia, 
after which he settled ultimately in London. 
Taking a keen interest in politics, par- 
ticularly in financial and commercial ques- 
tions, he was returned to parliament for 
Dover on 19 .June 1826, Jeremy Bentham 
assisting pt^rsonally in the canvass. On 
28 JMay 1828 lie introduced a hill for a repeal 
of the usury laws, and was subsequently a fre- 
quent and efieclive spealoM* on free-trade and 
other proposals for financial reform. On the 
formation of Earl Grey’s ministry in 1830 he 
was apjKiinted vice-president of the hoard of 
trade and treasurer of the navy, and then 
withdrew^ from tlie commercial firm with 
which he was connected. He accompanied 
Lord Durham to I’aris in November 1831 to 
negotiate a new commercial treaty with 
France, but the project ft41 tlirough. In 
1832 he carried out largo improvements in 
the customs duties. At the general eh^ction 
that year, being elected simultanefuisly for 
Dover and Manchester, he chose the latter 
seat, which had been secured without solici- 
tation on his part. He was re-eh^cted for 
Manchester several times in succeeding years, 
his opponent in 1837 being Gladstone. In 
the new government he again occupied his 
former position at the hoard of trade, and in 
1834 succeeded Lord Auckland as president. 
He continued his alterations and remissions 
in the customs, assisted materially in fram- 
ing the Bank Chart er and Factories Regula- 
tion Acts of 1833, and greatly improved 
commercial relations by treaty with many 
foreign countries. He failed in an attempt 
to persuade America and France to admit 
the principle of international copyright. In 
1832 he organised a S})ecial statistical de- 
partment at the board of trade, and in 1837 
instituted the school of design at Somerset 
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House, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of a select committee of the House of 
Commons made in 1835. 

Thomson found in 1836 that his official 
labours, combined with the long night sit- 
tings of the House of Commons, seriously 
affected his health. In consequence in August 
1839 ho accepted the i)o.st of governor-general 
ofCanadac^ tlis administration began at a 
critical period in Canadian history, and his 
first duty was to carry out the policy sug- 

f ested in the report of his predecessor, Lord 
Durham [see Lambton, John Gbobgb, first 
EauXi oy ptTBHAMl by effecting a union of the 

5 )roT^iijces and establishing a new constitution 
or twi^ future government. This delicate 
and'dimcult task, in which the diverse in- 
terests of the Upper and Lower Provinces had 
to be reconciled, was accomplished by Thom- 
son with great skill and courage. The new 
constitution, after being carried through the 
colonial parliaments and ratified by the House 
of Commons, came into force on 10 Feb, 1841. 
It led ultimately to the great confederation of 
1867. In addition to this measure he carried 
another for local government, and he set on 
foot improvements in the matters of emigra- 
tion, education, and public works. In re- 
cognition of his services ho was on 10 Aug. 
1840 raised to the peerage as llaron Syden- 
ham of Sydenham in Kent and Toronto in 
Canada, and was appointed knight grand 
cross of the order of the Hath. When prepar- 
ing to return homehe met with afatal accident 
on 4 Sept. 1841 wliilo riding near Kingston, 
and died, unmarried, at his residence, A1 wing- 
ton House, Kingston, on the 10th of the same 
month. He was buried at Kingston. Charles 
Greville, in his ^ Memoirs,’ devotes a curious 
passage to Thomson’s complacency. In spite 
of his vanity he Imd many admirable qualities: 
tact, Judgment, and ])rudenee, firmness and 
decision, indefatigable and well-ordered ap- 
plication, and, above all, a disinterested 
devotion to the service of his country. Some 
rather ill-natured observations on Thomson 
are given in Sir John Bowring’s ‘Autobio- 
graphical Recollections’ (p. 301, 1877). 

His portrait, by S. W. Reynolds, painted 
in 1833, appeared in the third Exhibition of 
National Portraits, 1868. It was then in pos- 
session of his brother, George Poulett Scrope, 
and was engraved in his memoirof Sydenham. 

[Memoirs of Charles, Lord Sydenham, by his 
brother, G. Poulett Scrope, 1843 ; Gent. Mag. 
1841, ii. 6/)0 ; Athemeum, 29 July, 5 Aug. 1843 ; 
Grerille Memoirs, ii. 219, iii. 330; Burke’s 
Dormant and Extinct Peerage, 18G6. p. 531 ; 
Winsor’s Hist, of America, 1889, viii. 162; 
Todd’s Parliamentary Government in the British 
Colonies, 1880, p. 55; Walpole’s Life of Lord 


J. Bussell, 1889 ; Prentice’s Hist, of the Anti- 
Corn Law League, 1853, i. 20 ; Beveilluud, His- 
toire (lu Canada, p. 374 (adverse view of Thom- 
son).] C. W. 8. 

THOMSON, Srii CHARLES W YVILLE 
(1830-1882), naturalist, son of Andrew 
Thomson, surgeon in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, was born at Bonsyde, Lin- 
lithgow, on 5 March 1830. His baptismal 
name was Wyville Thomas Charles, and the 
change was formally made when he was 
gazetted as knight. He was educated first 
at Merchiston Castle school, and then at the 
university of Edinburgh, attending the classes 
in medicine. His aptitude for natural science 
showed first in the direction of botany, and 
was so marked that in 1850 he was appointed 
lecturer on botany at King’s College, Aber- 
deen, and in the following year professor in 
the same subject at Marischal College. But 
in 1853 his field of work was enlarged by his 
appointment to the chair of natural history 
in Queen’s College, Cork, and by his removal 
in the following year to that of mineralogy 
and geology at Queen’s College, Belfast, 
where, in 1860, he was transferred to the 
professorship of natural science. To this 
post in 1 868 was added that of professor of 
botany to the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin. His last removal was in 1870 to 
the professorship of natural history in the 
university of Edinburgh. 

Some years before he had turned his mind 
to questions relating to the distribution of 
life and the physical conditions in the deeper 
parts of the ocean, to which attention had 
already been directed by Dr. G. C. Wallich, 
who in I860 accompanied the Bulldog in a 
sounding voyage across the North Atlantic. 
Dr. William Benjamin Carpenter [q. v.] was 
also keenly interested in similar questions, 
and ultimately the matter was taken up by 
the Royal Society, with the result that in 
the summer of 1868 the two naturalists, on 
board the gunboat Lightning, made a series 
of investigations to the north of Scotland as 
far as tlie Faroe Islands. The work was con- 
tinued in the following year, with the aid of 
John Gwyn Jeffreys [q. vj, on board her 
majesty’s ship I^orcupine, olT the west coast 
of Ireland, in the Bay of Biscay, and to the 
north of Scotland, and an expedition was 
made to the IMediterraiieau in 1870, which 
Thomson, owing to an illness, could not ac- 
compatiy. He described the general results 
of these researches in a volume published in 
1873, and entitled ‘The Depths of the Sea.’ 

These cruises, however, were only pre- 
liminary to an investigation on a much more 
extended scale. They had proved so fruitful 
and suggestive that the government was 
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Strongly urged by tlio leading mt'n of science 
in Great Jlritain to send out a roomy and 
well-equipped vessel, in order to make a 
series of soundings and di*edging9 in the 
three great ocean basins, to asceHain the 
temperature and character of the water, to 
‘ collect specimens of the fauna and flora on 
the surface and from all possible depths, and 
to study as far as possible certain rarely 
visited oceanic islands — in fact, to make a 
somewhat devious voyage of circumnaviga- 
tion, which was expressly guided by the 
desire to increase scientific knowledge. The 
Challenger, a corvette of 2,306 tons, was 
specially fitted up and placed under command 
of Captain (now Sir George) Nares, with a 
naval surveying staff. Thomson, who had 
been granted leave of absence by his uni- 
versity, was appointed cliief of the civilian 
scientific staft‘(six in number), and the vessel 
left Sheerness on 7 Dec. 1872. They crossed 
the Atlantic from the Canary Isles to the 
West Indies, when after skirling its Ameri- 
can side as far north as Halifax, they recrossed 
to Madeira by the Azores. 'I'lieii they saihnl 
southward of the Cape do Verde Islands and 
8t. Pauls pocks to Fernando Noronha and 
the Brazil coast, crossing the soutli(»rn At- 
lantic by way of Tristan da Cunha to the 
Capo of (iood Hop(». From this they made 
for the Antarctic Ocean by way of the 
CJrozets and Kerguelen land, and reached 
the ice-pack a little south of tlie Antarctic 
circle, beyond which it was unsafe to ven- 
ture in an ordinary vessel. Thence tliey 
proc(»eded to Australia, and after touching 
at Melbourne and Sydney, sailed for Fiji. 
Adevious course took them through the Aus- 
tralasian islands, and they then visited Japan 
and the Sandwich Islands. After sailing due j 
south to the tropic of Capricorn, they took an 
easterly courstj to Valparaiso, and made their 
way into the southern Atlantic through the 
Magellan Strait. After calling at Monte- 
video they visited tlio Canaries, and returned 
to Fngland bj" a variation of their former 
route, arriving at Spithead on 21 May 1870, 
having travelled in this remarkable voyage 
08,890 nautical miles, and having made ob- 
servations by soundings at 362 stations. An 
enormous mass of material had been obtained 
for study, and Thomson (who received the 
lionour of knightliood on his return) was ap- 
pointed director of the Challenger expedition 
commission to auperinteind the arrangement 
of the collections and the publication of the 
results at the public expense. lie also re- 
sumed his university duties, delivered the 
llede lecture at. Cambridge in 1877, and in the 
following year presided over the geographical 
section at the meeting of the British Associa- 


tion in Dublin. But he had undertaken more 
than his constitution could ])oar. Hr was 
struck down by an illness in the sumunM* of 
1879, which prevented him from resuming 
his lectures, and he died at his house, 1 >on- 
syde, near Linlithgow, on 10 March 1882, 
Ho married, in 1853, Jane Ramage, eldest 
daughter of Adam Dawson, of Bonhytown, 
Linlithgowshire, who survived him. Their 
only son, Frank Wy villo Thomson, is sur- 
geon-captain in the 3rd Bengal cavalry. 

Thomson received the following honorary 
degrees : LL.D. of Aberdeen, 1853, \ LL.D, 

I 1860, and D.Sc. 1871, of the Queen’s XJni- 
1 versity, Ireland; LL.D. Dublin, 1878, and 
! PIi.D: Jena. He was elected F.R.S.E. 1855, 

I M.R.LA. 1861,F.R.S. 1869,and wasafellow 
} of the Linnean, Geological, Zoological, and 
■ other societies, besides receiving the honorary 
; membership of various scientific bodies, co- 
i loninl and foreign. lie was awarded a royal 
; medal in 1876, and in 1877 was created a 
; knight of the Polar St nr wlien n delegate 
from the university of Fdinburgli to that 
of Upsala, on the occasion of tlioir quater- 
centenary. 

; Thomson’s more important papers, in cl ud- 
, ing ollicinl r(‘porls, 5ir(‘ about forty-five in 
number. Tliey deal with varied subjects, but 
the majority treat of eCliinids, crihoids, or 
other ech in oderms, for hij made tliis class his 
i special st udy. Besides th(\so he wrote two 
; books, ‘The Depths of tlie Sea,’ already men- 
j tioned, and ‘The Voyage of the Challenger in 
the Atlantic,’ 2 vols. IS77. The latter gave 
i a general account of the results of the ex- 
j ploratioh of the Atlantic. His illness pre- 
I vented him from continuing the ])ublication 
of the results of the expedition, and the heavy 
task was undertaken in the beginning of 1881 
by Dr, John Murray, a member of the civilian 
staff. The series of volumes was completed 
in about thirteen years. 

A marble bust of Wy villo Thomson is in 
the university of Edinburgh, and a memorial 
window was erected to liis memory in the 
cathedral of Linlitligow. 

[Proceedings of the Linnoan Soc. 1881-2, p. 
67 ; Transactions of the KdinLurgh .Botan. Soc. 
xiv. 278; Quarterly Jonrn. Geol. Soc. 1882, 
Proc. p. 40 ; Reports of Challenger, Zoology, 
vol. iv. (1882); information from Dr, John 
Murray.] T. G. B. 

THOMSON, DAVID , (1817-1880), pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy at Aberdeen, 
eldest son of David I’homson, merchant of 
Leghorn, was born at Leghorn on 17 Nov. 
1817. Receiving his school education in 
Italy and Switzerland, he entered the uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1832 and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1836, graduating 
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B. A. in 1830 and IM A, in 1845. Ills mathe- 
matical powers were freely recognised, but 
the state of his health barred his chance of 
distinction. 

In 1840 he became professor-substitute 
(for William Meikleham) of natural phi- 
losophy in the university of Glasgow, and 
that pcisition he held until, in 1845, he was 
appointed professor of natural philosophy 
and one of the regents in the university and 
King’s College, Aberdeen. Ho was sub- 
principal of King’s College from 1864 to 
1860, m which year, on the union of King’s 
and Marischal colleges, he became professor 
of ni 5 i 4 ural philosophy in the reconstituted 
university of Aberdeen. He died in office on 
31 JTah. 1880, leaving a widow, a son, and 
three daughters. 

'Davie’ Thomson was known to two 
generations of Aberdeen students as an ideal 
teacher, and his name is inseparably con- 
nected with the high reputation which the 
university at one time possessed for mathe- 
matical scholarship. Ilis lectures, while 
strictly scientific in method, were lightened 
by the free play of his keen and delicate 
liumour. While still young ho showed 
qualifications in the conduct of business 
which a little later rendered him the direct- 
ing pilot in the somewhat troublous period 
of transition when the Aberdeen colleges 
had to be remodelled under the pressure of 
the demand fox* university extension and re- 
form. His views, in spite of much local oppo- 
sition, were in every jiarticular adopted 
when the union of the colleges was finally 
carried out by act of parliament in 1860. 

Thomson’s only contribution to the litera- 
ture of the subject of his chair is the article 
‘ Acoustics ’ in the nint h edition of the 
VEiicycIopiedia Britannica.’ fn 1852 he 
edited the second edition of ‘ Caledonia 
Romana,’ by Kobert fStuart, liis brother-in- 
law. 

The university of Aberdeen possesses a 
bust of Tliomsoii by JoJin Hutcheson, It.S.A., 
subscribed for by old students. 

[Records of Aberdeen Arts Class, 1 868-72, 2nd 
ed. 1892; Low’s David Thomson, a sketch, 
1894; Davie Thomson, in Aherdoon Evening 
Gazette, 30 April 1894 ; Scotsman, 2 Feb. 
1880 ; personal knowledge.] P. J. A. 

THOMSON, Sir EDWARD DBAS 
(1800-1879), Australian official and ])oli- 
tician, the second sou of Sir John Deas 
Thomson, accountant-general of the navy, 
and of Rebecca, daughter of John Freer, was 
horn at Edinburgh on 1 June 1800. He 
was educated at the high school, Edinburgh, 
and at Harrow, and thence went for two 
years to a college at Caen. Keturniiig to 


London, he prepared for a mercantile career, 
and in the meantime assisted his father with 
the public accounts in a semi-official capacity. 
In 1826 he made a journey to the United 
States to look after a brother’s affairs, and 
afterwards travelled through the States and 
Canada. 

In 1827 Thomson was appointed by the 
influence of William Huskisson fq. v.] clerk 
of the council of New >South Wales, arriving , 
in Sydney in December 1828. He won the 
favour of the governor. Sir Richard Bourke 
[q. V. who in 1837 appointed Thomson to be 
colonial secretary and registrar of deeds, and 
a member of the executive and legislative 
councils. The appointment has been de- 
nounced as a job (Rusden, lliston/ of Am- 
tralia^ ii. 175), but Thomson proved himself 
fully equal to his new post, and Avhen in 1843 
he became leader of the houso, ho astonished 
his friends by his capacity and tact {ih, 
ii. 304). He was chairman of tin* committee 
on transportation in 1849, took a prominent 
part in regulating the early goldtields, and 
in framing an tdcctoral act prior to the 
change of the constitnt ion (1851). As adviser 
to Governor Sir Charles Fitzroy [q. v.], 
ho was for a time the most ])owerful man in 
New South Wales. His vitjws on fiscal sub- 
jects were pronounced, and he is credited 
with having founded the present fiscal system 
of the colony. Early in 1854 he was granted 
two years’ leave on the ground of ill-health, 
])nt at the same time lie was appointed Avith 
William Charles Wentworth v.] to Avatch 
the progress througli the House of Com- 
mons of the hill creating a new constitution 
for New South Wales. In 1865 be acted 
as commissioner for the colony at the Paris 
exhibition. On 24 Jan. 1856, soon after his 
return, he AA^as requested to form the first 
government under a responsible constitu- 
tion, but declined, and took a seat in the 
ministry of Sir Henry Watson Parker [q, v.] 
ns vice-president of the legislative council, 
retiring on 6 .Tune on a large pension from 
his office of colonial secretary. He was at 
this time presented by the " colonists with 
a scrAuce of plate and a purse of 1,000/. 
The latter ho deAoted to founding a scholar- 
ship ill Sydney University. In 1857 Thom- 
son brought forward in the legislatiA^e council 
a motion for the federation of Australia, 
Avhich may give liim a title to he considered 
the father of modern ideas on this subject 
(Official History of New South Wales, p, 
280). 

In 1861 he resigned his seat in council, 
with several colleagues, in order to check- 
mate the effort of the Cowper ministry to 
pack the council with their OAvn followers, 
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but he after wflrds rejoined it. In his later 
years he chiefly devoted his attention to edu- 
cational questions ; die was vice-chancellor 
of Sydney University from 1862 to 1866, 
' and was elected chancellor annually from 
/ 1866 to 1878. 

: , He died at Sydney on 16 July 1879. He 
"Wd been made C.B. in 1856, and K.O.M.Q. 
in 1874. Thomson was president of the 
Australian jockey club and of the Sydney 
Infirmary. A portrait of him by Capalti 
hangs in the hall of Sydney University, 
and a bust by Fantacchioti is in the library. 

Thomson married, in 1833, Anna Maria, 
second daughter of Sir Richard Bourke, and 
left two sons and five daughters. 

[Mennell’s Diet, of Australasian Biography; 
Sydney Morning Herald, 17 July 1879; ilus- 
den^s Hist, of Australia.} C. A, H, 

THOMSON, GEORGE (/. 1643-1668), 

? iarliamentarian, was tlie son of Robert 
"homson of Watton, Hertfordshire, by, his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of John llarsflet 
or Ilalfehead of the same place. Tlie family 
were staunch parliamentarians, and early in 
1643 George held the commission of cap- 
tain of a troop of horse under William 
Russell, fiftli earl of Bedford. In the follow- 
ing year he served under Sir William Waller 
[q. v.] in his western campaign, and about 
the same time attained the rank of colonel ; 
but, losing his leg in action, he retired from 
rarlitary service {Cal. State Papers, Bom. 
1644, pp. 33, 102, 107, 108, 136, 163). He 
was returned to pkrliament for the borough 
of Southwark, probably in August 1615, and 
on 18 Feb. 1660-1 was appointed a member 
of the council of state {ib. 1061, p. 46). On 
8 April following he became a commissioner 
of* customs, and in 1062 he was sent to the 
fieet as a commissioner to consult with 
Blake and report the condition of affairs to 
the council (ih. 1651-2, passim ; Joiinials of 
the House of Cgmmonfi^ vii. 118). On 2 Dec. 
1662 he was appointed to the committee for 
the admiralty, the committee for the ord- 
nance, and the committee for trades, planta- 
tions, and foreign affairs {Cal. State Papers^ 
1052-3, p. 2). But in April 1663 the dif- 
ferences between Cromwell and the Long 
parliament came to a head, and the parlia- 
ment was dissolved. On 18 May Thomson 
was dismissed from liis posts of commissioner 
of ,the customs and of the army and navy, 
as well as from his other offices {ib. p. 335). 
Released from active employment, he occu- 
pied his leisure with the mystical specula- 
tions of the Fifth-monarchy men, whose opi- 
nions he embraced. 

lie returned to Westminster on 7 May 


1659 with the remainder of the Long parlia- 
ment. On 10 May he was appointed a 
member of the council of state, ^ and mi 
8 July he was added to the committee ibr 
intelligence {ib. 1668-9 p. 849^ 1659-60 p. 
11). On 18 Aug, he was appointed colonel 
of a regiment of volunteers to be raised in 
liondon pp. 124, 663). v: 

After the Restoration Thomson took refuge 
at the residence of his brother Morris at 
Lee in Kent, and occupied himself in anti- 
royalist intrigues {ib. 1661-2, pp. 97,. 122, 
125). On 31 Oct. 1661 a warrant was issued 
for his apprehension. For some time he 
remained in obscurity, but about the be- 
ginning of 1668 he was nominated to the 
commission of accounts (Pepys, Diaryy ed. 
Braybrooke, iv. 285, 287, 355, v. 67). The 
date of his death is unknown. Tie married 
Elizabeth, daughter of James Brickland of 
Thomclift' in Cheshire. 

[Harl. Soc. Piibl. xvii. 282 ; Cal. State Papers, 
passim ; Peacock’s Array Lists, p. 49 ; Masson’s 
Life of Milton, index; Thurloe’s State Papers, 
p. 492 ; Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 2r36.] 

E. I. C. 

THOMSON, GEORCE (/. 1648-1679), 
medical writer, born about 1020, served 
under Prince Maurice in the civil war. After 
the overthrow of the royalists he proceeded i o 
Leyden University, whore he graduated M.D. 
on 15 .Tune 1048, submitting as his thesis 
* Disputatio de Apoplexia,^ Leyden, 1648 
(Peacock, Index of IlmjVadi-speahimf Stu- 
dents at leyden (hneersitp^ s.v. ‘Tomsonus’), 
During the ])lague of 1006 he resided in 
London, ^arid made an especial study of the 
sym|)toms. Tn 1066 he published ‘ Loimo- 
logia : a Consolatory Advice, and some 
brief Observations concerning the present 
Pest,’ I^ondon, 4to, in which he reflected 
on the conduct of those members of the 
College of Physicians who loft tlie city dur- 
ing the plague. This pamphlet drew a 
furious reply from .lohn Ileydon [q. v.], en- 
titled ‘ ^ovdov(fiavxi-a, or a Quintuple Rosie- 
crucian Scourge for the duo Correction of 
that Pscudo-chymist and Scurrilous Empe- 
rick, Geo. Thomson’ (I^ondon, 1606, 4to). 
In the same year Thomson also published a 
work of some ability, entitled ^ Galeno-pale, 
or a chymical Trial of the Galenists, that 
their Dross in Pliysick maybe discovered’ 
(London, 1665, 8vo), in which he protested 
against the contempt of English practitioners 
for experience, and their implicit reliance on 
theory. He also argued with considerable 
force against the excessive bleeding and 
purging in vogue, and against the method , 
of attempting to cure diseases by contra- ' 
lies. A reply by William Johnson, entitled 
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^ Ayvftro^Maa-Ti^,^ provoked * IlXai/o-nwy/iof, 
or a (jrag for Johnscjii, that published Ani- 
madversions upon Galeno-pale, and a Scourge 
for that pitiful Fellow Mr. Galen, that dic- 
tated to him a Scurrilous Greek Title ’ (Lon- 
don, 1666, 8vo), which was published, to- 
gether with a eulogy of ‘ Galeno-pale/ by 
George Starkey [q. v.] In the following 
year Thomson pursued the subject in * Aoi- 
fioTOfxioy or the Pest anatomised ' ^London, 
8vo), which was translated into Latin by his 
assistant, Richard Hope, in 1680 (London, 
8vo), and into German by Joachim Biester 
(Hamburg, 1713, 4to). 

lu 1670 he published a treatise against 
blood-letting under the title of ‘ Al/xanaa-tr, 
or the true Way of preserving tlie Bloud ’ 
(London, 8vo), which plunged him into a new 
contx’oversy with Henry Stiibbe (1631-1676) 

S q. v.], who replied in ‘ 31ie Lord Bacon’s 
ielation of the Sweating-Sickness ex- 
amined, in a Reply to Georgti Thomson, Pre- 
tender to Pliysick and Chyinistry, together 
with a Defence of Phlebotomy’ (Ijondon, 
1671), 8vo. , Thomson rejoined in ‘Mto-o- 
or a check given to the inso- 
lent garrulity of II. Stubbe’ (London, 1671, 
8vo). Letters were interchanged and pub- 
lished by Thomson in the following year 
(jjondon, 4to). In 1673 lie publislied ‘ Epi- 
logismi Chyinici Observat ioiies iiecnon Re- 
media IlfU’metica Longa in Arte Jliatrica 
exercitatione constabilita’ (London,8vo),aud 
in 1675 ‘ Op6o-fJL(Bu^og Inrpa-xvpiKTjf OF the 
direct Method of Curing Chymically’ (Lon- 
don, 8vo), which was translated into Latin 
by Gottfried llennicken, and published at 
Frankfort-on-Maine in 1686 with a preface 
by Thomson dated 1684, If this date be 
correct, lie was then living, though there are 
some grounds for believing that he died 
before 1680. Ilis portrait, engrave<l from 
life in 1670 by William Slierwin, is pre- 
fixed to several of liis works. 

Thomson was twice marri<.‘d : firsr, on 
2 Nov. 1667, to Abigail, daughter of ITiigh 
iST‘ttleshipp, Salter, of Wandsworth, Surrey; 
and secondly, on 31 Oct. 1672, to Martha 
Bathurst of Battersea, Surrey. 

[Thomson’s Works ; Granger’s Ifiogr. History 
of England, iv. 21 ; Chester’s London Marriage 
Licences, col. 1331.] E. 1. C. 

THOMSON, GEORGE (1782 P-1838), 
tutor in the houseliold of Sir Walter Scott 
and supposed original of ^Dominie Sampson/ 
son of George Thomson (1758-1835), by his | 
wife JMargaret, daughter of Robert Gil Ion of I 
Lessudden, Roxburghshire, was born about i 
1782. The father was licensed by the pres- ' 
bytery of Dunblane on 4 July 1786, and 
VOL. LVI, 


was called to Melrose about two years later. 
He caused the church to be moved from the 
abbey and a new building erected near at 
hand in 1810. Like his son, ho was distin- 
guished hy his independence and his sim- 
plicity. His stipend being extremely small, 
a substantial subscription was raised for him 
during the high price of provisions in 1798, 
but he firmly declined eleemosynary aid from 
any of his iriends. On another occasion he 
employed a casual stranger, whom he met 
upon the high road, as a messenger to take 
his watch into the neighbouring town to be 
repaired, with the result that might have 
been anticipated. He died at Melrose on 
22 Nov. 1835. 

The eldest son, George, from a lad did 
his utmost to relieve the necessities of his 
family, not only educating liimsclf with 
the aid of a bursary, but taking upon him- 
self the education of two brothers out of 
his small pittance. About 1811 he became 
domesticated at Abbotsford as librariun and 
^ grinder ’ of Scott’s boys. Scott had a spe- 
cial kindness for him, which was strengthened 
by Thomson’s mishap — he had lost a h'gowing 
to some rough play when a boy, and liad re- 
fused to utter tlie name of the companion 
who had occasiohed the accident. Tall, 
vigorous, an expert fencer, and a dashing 
horseman, despite his infirmity, Thomson 
formed ‘ a valuable as well as a picturesque 
addition to the tail of the new laird’ of 
Abbotsford. Scott often said ^ In the ‘‘ Do- 
minie,” like myself, accident has spoiled a 
capital lifeguardsman.’ His upright life 
and his sound learning were set ofi* by a 
number of oddities which increased as ho 
grew older. One of the least amiable was 
after a hard day’s hunting to kcej) the com- 
pany waiting while lie extemporist^d what 
he deemed an appropriate form of graco 
Scott was tlio last man to caricature a friend 
or dependent, but he certainly embodied 
some of the tutor’s traits in Dominie Samp- 
son ill ^Guy Manneriiig,’ and Thomson seems 
himself to have encouraged a belief that he 
was the original of that remarkable character. 
Scott frequently tried, though without suc- 
cess, to get him a permanent post. Writing 
in 1819 to the Duke of Buccleuch, he says, 

‘ He is nearer Parson Adams than any living 
creature I ever saw — very learned, very reli- 
gious, very simple, and extremely absent/ 
He added that he was a very fair jireacher 
and a staunch anti-Gallican. In 1820 he 
left Scott to coach the sons of JNIrs. Dennis- 
touii of Colgrain, but Scott still hoped to 
procure him a ‘ harbour on his lee.’ He went 
to see Scott at Oliristmas 1825, when his 
kind heart and incorrigible eccentricities 

B 
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were agaiii noted in the ‘ Journal.’ He died 
at Edinburgh on 8 Jan. 1838. Ills only lite- 
rary production seems to have been an ^Ac- 
count of the Parish of Melrose ’ contributed 
to Sir J ohn Sinclair’s ‘ Statistical Account 
of Scotland.’ 

[How Scott’s loisti EcclesiaB Scoticanaj, i. 561 ; 
Gent. 1838, i. 328; J^oekhart*s Life oi 

Scott, Scott's Journal, i. 67, 336, ii. 

350, 350, mid Familiar Letters, ii. 220.] 

T. S. 

THOMSON, a E( mOE ( 1 757-185 1 ), 
collector of Scottish music, son of Hobort 
Thomson, sclioolinawSter, was born at Lime- 
kilns, Fifeshire, on 4 March 1757. His 
family removed to Hanff, and afterwards to 
Edinbiiro’li, where he was apprenticed to the 
law. In 1780, llirongli the influence of 
John Home, author of ‘ Douglas,’ he entered 
the Hoard of Trustees for the ICncourage- 
inent of Manufactures in Scotland as junior 
clerk. Soon afterwards he became ]n’incipal 
clerk, and retained that post till his retire- 
*ment in 1839. In 1810 ho removed to Lon- 
don, but returned to Edinburgh in 1845* 
In 1847 his friends presented him with a 
silver vase, when hivS character and work 
wer*" praised by Tiord Cockburn. He died 
at fjoilh on 18 Feb. 1851,*and was buried at 
Ivtuis.-il ( Jroen emnetery. In 1781 ho marriod 
a daughter of Lieutenant Miller, of the 60th 
reginnmt, by whom he had two sons and six 
daughters. One daughter, (leorgina, be(*ame 
tln^ wife of (ieorge Jlogarlb [q. v.], whose 
daughter ( 'atheriiie was tlie wife of Charles 
Dickens, llis wife was- buried at Ken.sal 
(ireeii in 1841, *on the spot next to tliat 
which belongs to (fliarles Dickens, esq.’ (cf. 
Forstmk, Dirkens, i. 2t)4). 

Thomson was an enthusiastic amateur 
musician. He was one of the xlirectors of 
the iii'st lOditibiirgh musical festival (1815). 
He ])laycd the violin, and took an active 
part in the Edinburgh Ht. Cecilia concerts of 
ills day. It was from hearing Tenducers 
rendering of Scottish songs at tliese concerts 
that lie conceived the idea of making a col- 
lection of national airs. In the end he issued 
three se])arate (folio) collections : the Scottish 
in () vols. (1793-1811): the Welsh in 3 vols, 
(1809-1814) ; and tin? Irish in 2 vols. (1814- 
18ir)). A royal octavo edition in (> vols., 
made up from all three collections, was 
published in 1822. Thomson’s plan in re- 
gard to the music was original and. bold. 
IkTtJre his time there w(^ro no introductory j 
or concluding symphonies to the airs he i 
collected, and tlie accompaniments were in- 
dicated hy the uncertain syst(*m of ‘ figured 
bass.’ He resolved to supply both deli- 
cieucies, and had his symphonies and ac- [ 


companiments written in turn by Pleyel, 
Kozeluch, Ilaydii, Beethoven, Weber, Hum- 
mel, and Bishop, to whom he paid large 
sums. It was at his instigation that Bishop 
set Burns’s ‘ Jolly Beggars.’ lie found many 
of the old airs associated with objectionable 
words, and with the view of procuring new 
words lie corresponded with Burns, Scott, 
Hogg, Moore, Byron, Campbell, Joanna 
Baillie, and others. Burns began to write 
for him in 1792, and continued till his death 
in 1798, the collections from first to last con- 
taining about. 120 of his songs. Thomson 
was attacked by Professor Wilson and others 
for his pecuniary treatment of Burns, but 
therti is clearly no ground for the charge (cf. 
Ha-Ddex, pp. 134 -H)l). His correspondence 
with Burns was printed by Currie, and is 
found in sevtu*al editions of the poet ; that 
with Scott and the rest is given by Hadden 
from the originals in the liands of his de- 
scendants. The originals of the Burns 
letters Aveni ]>urchased by Loivl Dalhoii.sie in 
1852 for 2(>0 guineas. In 1802 Thomson 
edited the poems of Mrs. Anno Grant of 
Laggan fq. v.J ; and in 1807 published under 
the pseudonym of ^ (hvis ’ a ‘ Statement and 
Review of a recent Decision of the Judge of 
Police in Edinburgh, authorising his Ollicer.s 
to make Domiciliary Visits in Ihdvate to 
stop ibincing.’ This pamplilefc arose out of 
an attempt to prevent dancing in Thomson’s 
own house. Carlyle {l^emlnisveuccs) de- 
scribes him as ‘ a clean-brushed common- 
place old gentleman, in a scrateh wdg.’ Ilis 
portrait, painte‘d hy Raeburn, is at Dunbeath 
Castle, Caithness. Another portrait, by 
W. S. Watson, is in the National Portrait 
Gallery, JOdinburgh. 

DavH) Thomson (r/. 1815), a brother, was a 
landscape-painter and an amateur musician. 
He edited a collection of ‘ The Melodies 
of different Nations,’ and a colku^tion of Mo- 
zart’s songs, set to verses of his own. Joanna 
Baillie speaks of ‘ liis worth and his various 
talents.’ Keith ’riioinson, a half-brother 
{il. 1855), was a leading teacher of music 
at Invernes.s. Patori Thomson, the engraver 
(cf. Reixjkave), was probably a relative. 

[.T. Cuthbort Hadden’s CJeorgo Thomson, tho 
friend of Jhirns : his Lifo and Correspondence 
(1898) ; Chambers’s Traditions of Edinburgh and 
Land of Burns ; Hogg’s Instructor, vi. 408, new 
ser. ; Caledonian Mercury, 4 March 1847; 
Rogers’s Book of Burns ((Jrampian Club), ii. 
275; Grove’s l)ict. of Music; Reg. of Dunferm- 
line ; information from descendants.] J. C, H. 

THOMSON, G E( ) RG E (1 799-1886), lieu- 
tenant-colonel Bengal engineers, second of 
six sons of George Tboin.son of Fairley, Aber- 
deenshire, w'as born at Fairley on 19 Sept. 
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1799. Educated by a private tutor, he en- 
tered the military college of the East India 
Company at Addiscombe in 1814, and passed 
out as an engineer cadet for the Bengal ser- 
vice. lie arrived at Calcutta on 18 Sept. 
1818, and went to Cawnpore. In 1820 he 
joined the recently formed corps of Bengal 
sappers and miners, commanded by Major 
(afterwards Sir) Thomas Anbim^y, at Alla- 
habad. On 28 Jan. 1821 he took command 
of the detachment of sappers at Asirgarh, 
and in March visitedhis eldest brother, Alex- 
ander, of the Bengal artilh*iy, at Mliow. In 
the following year he was engaged in the con- 
struction of a road between Asirgarh and 
Nagpur, and later between Nagpur and 
Chapara. Irom March to June 1823 he was 
emx>loyod in dismantling and blowing up 
the fort of Mandla. 1 le was appointed ad- 
jutant of the Bengal vsappers and miners on 
29 May of t his year, and on 5 Sept, he was 
promoted to be lieutcmant. 

In Marcli 1821 war was declared with 
Burma, and in the following September Thom- 
son went to Calcutta to join the pioneer de- 
])artTnent, for active service under the orders 
of Captain Schalch. On 14 Dec. he left 
Calcutta for Chittagong, where a force of 
eleven thousand men, under Brigadier-gene- 
ral ^forrison of the 44th foot, had ht^en as- 
stmiblod to penet rat(» to A va through Arakan. 
Thomson was aj)])<)inted field-engineer to the 
force and placed in command of the pontoon 
train. On 10 Jan. l82o he started with 
Mor^ison^s force ly a route along the sea- 
coast, and, after crossing the Mayu estuary, 
a little to the west of the modern port of 
Akyab, advanced north-east through a dif- 
ficult country, and crossed the Kala-daing 
or ( Jreat Arakan river. Thomson was almost 
always in front on reconnaissance duty, and 
the forests being too thick and the rivers too 
dee]) to allow of any othtu* way of travelling, 
he went on foot and sulfered greatly from 
fatigue. The ap^iroach to Arakan lay across 
a narrow valley, bounded by a range of bills 
crowned with stockadc^s and garrisoned by 
nine thousand Burmese. An attack on 
29 March failed, but ou 1 April Thomson 
assisted in the assault and capture of the 
sto(dvades, and Arakan was taken. 

Thomson was mentioned by Morrison in 
bis despatch of 2 April 1825 {London (razette, 

1 Oct, 1825), for having ‘displayed zeal and 
X)ractical x^^oheiency in tlio performance of 
his duty.’ On 7 May 1825 he was appointed 
executive engineer, south-eastern division of 
the x>ublic works department, and he was 
busy with the erection of cantonments in 
Arakan at the close of the rainy season. The 
division suffered very heavily from the pes- 


tilential climate* Thomson was sent to sur- 
vey and report upon the best situation in 
the islands near the month of the BeatOng 
river for cantoning the division. He re-r 
turned to Bengal in September 1826. 

On 7 Oct. 1820 Thomson was appointed 
executive engineer in the public works de- 
j)artment at Nimach, and was employed in 
building a fort there. lie was promoted to 
be cax)tain in the Bengal engineers on 
28 Sei)t. 1827. On 6 Dec. he was appointed 
to the Bengal 8ax)pers and miners, and on 
21 Feb. 1828 he returned to the public works 
department as executive engineer of the 
Uohilkhand division. In February 1829 
Thomson took furlough to hhirope, married, 
and returned to India in November 1831. 
On 9 Dec. 1831 he was appointed to survey 
the country between Bankura and Shir- 
ghatti, and to estimate the cost of the con- 
struction of a road from Jernor to the 
Karainnassa river. He was next x>hiced in 
charge) of the const ruction of the grand trunk 
road be)twecn Barelwan and lienai*e*s. In 
1834 he had the additional duty of construct- 
ing barracks at Ilazaribagh for a European 
regiment; in this work, desx)ito occasional 
conflict with the authorities, he adoxjled 
successful methods of his own for the utili- 
sation of convict labour. 

In March 1837 Thomson was ax)X>einted to 
the coumiaiid of the Bengal sa])pers and 
miners at Delhi, and to ho at the) same time 
executive engineer of the Delhi division of 
the public works department, a comhinatioii 
of duties which he did not think was for the 
good of the service. On 13 Se^x^t. 1838 he 
was selected lobe chief engineer of the army 
of the Indus assembling at Karnal for the 
invasion of Afghanistan. He marched from 
Delhi with two comx>anies of sa}>pers and 
miners on 20 Oct. to Karnal, t lienee on 
9 Nov. to Firozpur, and ou to Bhawalpur 
(230 miles), where he arrived on 29 Dec. 
Itohri, on the left hank of the Indus, was 
reached on 24 Jan. 1839, and the fort of 
Bakkar, on a rocky island between Kohri and 
Bakkar, on the right bdnk, was seized with- 
out ox>Xiosition on 29 Jan., and x>i’cparatioiis 
made by Thomson to bridge the river. The 
channel between Jloliri and Bakkar is some 
300 yards wide, and that bet. ween Bakkar 
and Bakkar about 130 yards, and in both the 
water ran like a rail 1st ream. Thomson had 
a.sked the political ollicer to collect before- 
hand at Itoliri materials for bridging, but 
when he arrived none were there. By great 
exertion ho procured boats, cut down and 
split palm trees, made grass cables, con- 
structed anchors of small trees joined to- 
gether and loaded with stone, made nails on 
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the spot; and in eleven days completed a good 
military bridge. Sir Henry Durand wrote : 
* Thomson was justly praised for opening the 
campaign by a successiul work of such ability 
and magnitude; for to have bridged the Indus 
was a fact at once impressive and emblematic 
of the power and resources of the army, which 
thus surmounted a miglity obstacle/ 

Thomson’s services were of value in the 
long march through the Bolan Pass to Kan- 
dahar, which was reached at the end of 
April. On June the march was resumed. 
The accounts received of the weakness of 
Ghazni had induced the commander of the 
expedition, Sir John (afterwards Lord) Keane 
V.] to leave his small battering train at 
vandahai, but on arriving at Ghazni on 
121 July it was found to be a formidable 
fortress, which could only bo besieged by 
moans of a regular battering train. Thom- 
son proposed to storm it, make a dash at the 
Kabul gate, blow it in, and admit the storm- 
ing party. This was successfully done on 
July. In the assault after the gate was 
blown in Thomson had a narrow escape in 
the struggle within. Keane, in announcing 
the capture of (ihazni in his despatch of the 
following day, ascribed to Thomson ' much of 
the credit of tlie success of this brilliant 
dff main ’ (Loyif/on Gazette, Oct. 
Thomson was ])roinotod to be brevet major 
for this service, dating from the capture of 
Ghazni. 

The^ march to Kabul was r(*sumed on 
oO July, and that cl^y was occupied on 7 Aug. 
Thomson made an expedition over the moun- 
tains to Bamian to reconnoitre tlie route. 
Til November he returned to India with 
some of the troo])s. For his services in the 
first Afghan war '^fhomson received tlie 
thanks of the government and was made a 
companion of the Bath, military division 
{London Gazette, Dec. 1839). He was 
also awarded by Shah Shuja tlie second class 
of the order of the Diirani empire, and was 
permitted to accept and wear it (London 
Gazette, 8 .Tune 1841 ; General Orders, 
8 Sept. 1841). 

On his return to India he resumed the 
duties of the command of the Bengal sappers 
and miners, and of tliose of the public works 
department at Delhi ; but, finding them in- 
compatible, n warm correspondence ensued 
with the military board, which resulted in 
Thomson’s retiring from tlie service on 25 .Tan. 
1841. Before leaving India he submitted to 
the government of India suggestions for the 
improvement of tlie corps of Bengal sappers 
and miners. 

On his arrival in England Thomson joined 
a brother in business in Liverpool ; but afiairs 


did not prosper, and on 24 July 1844 he was 
glad to accept from the court of directors 
of the East India Company the appointment 
of Indian recruiting officer and paymaster of 
soldiers’ pensions in the Cork district, with 
the local rank of mm or. The former post he 
l>eld until the East India Company ceased to 
exist in 1861, and the latter until 1 877 , when 
he resigned and settled in Dublin. He was 
promoted to be brevet lieutenant-colonel 
on 28 Nov. 1854. He became a director of 
the Great Southern and Western Kail way 
Company of Ireland in 1846, and was prac- 
tically the inspecting director, actively super- 
intending the completion of the southern 
portion of the line and of the tunnel into 
Cork. He died in Dublin in February 1886. 

Thomson married, when on furlough in 
Scotland in 1830, Anna, daughter of Alex- 
ander Dingwall of Knmi('ston, Aberdeenshire. 
He left several chihlreii. ILo eldei=t son,. 
Hugh Gordon, is a retired major-general of 
the Indian stafi’ corps. 

Thomson wrote an account of the SStorm- 
ing of Ghazni,^ which n})])oare(l in vol. iv. 
4to series, 1840, of ‘The Professional Papers 
of the Corps of tlie Koval Engiiu'crs.’ In the 
same volume is a description of his bridge 
across the Indus at Hnkkar, by Lieutenant 
(afterwards Sir) H. M. Durand. 

[India Office Itceord ; D<‘sp{itches ; obituary 
notices and niomoirs in the Times 15 l‘\ib. 188(3, 
ill the Eoyal Enginec'rs’ Journal 1886, by Sir 
Henry Yule, and in Vi hart's Addiscombo, it-s 
Heroes and Men of Note; Laurie’s Our Burmese 
Wars and’ Kelations with Burma, 1855 ; Snod- 
grass’s Narrative of the Burmese War, 1827 ; 
Low’s Afghan War, from the Journal and Cor- 
respondence of the late Major-genei'al Augustu» 
Abbott, 187t3; Durand’s First Afghan War and 
its Cauf-es, 187^1 (contains a sketcli of tlie Kabul 
gate of Ghazni); Asiatic Journal, vol. xxx. ; 
Kayo’s History of 1 he War in Afgliauistaii ; Pro- 
f<*ssional Papers of the Corps of Bojal Engineers, 
4to ser. vol. iv. 1840, and Occasional Papers Ser. 
vol. iii. 1879. See also art. Duuand, Siu Hknry 
Marion.1 K. H. V. 

THOMSON, TIENUY (1773-1843), 
paiinter, the yon of a purser in the navy, wa» 
born at St. George’s Square, Portsoa, on 
31 July 1773. He was at scliool for nearly 
nine years at Bishop’s Waltham. In 1787 
he went with his father t o Paris, and returned 
to London on tlie breaking out of the revo- 
lution. He became a ])upil of the painter 
John Opie [q. v.], and in 1790 entered the 
schools of tlie Koval Academy. In 1793 his 
father took him again to tlie continent to* 
complete his studies, and he travelled in Italy 
till 1798, visiting Parma, Bologna, Florence, 
Kome, Naples, and Venice. lie returned by 
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Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, and Hamburg in 
1799. He found 'BoydelFs Shakespeare 
Gallery’ in course of active preparation, and 
contributed to it ‘Perdita’ and some subjects 
from * The Tempest.’ As early as 1792 he 
had exhibited a portrait at the Royal Aca- 
demy, but he did not become a regular con- 
tributor till 1800, after his return to Eng- 
land. In 1801 he was elected an associate, 
and in 1802 an academician. From this 
time onwards he continued to exhibit many 
mythological and domestic subjects, as well 
' as portraits, until 1825. Among his chief 
works were ^ Mercy interceding for a fallen 
Warrior,^ 1804 ; ^ Love Sheltered ’ and * The 
Rod Cross Knight,’ 1806 (both engraved in 
mezzotint by William Say); ^ Love’s Ingrati- 
tude,' 1808 ; ‘ The Distressed Family,’ 1809 ; 

‘ Titania,' 1 810 ; * Peasants in a Storm,’ 1811 ; 

‘ The [nfancy of Jupiter’ (engraved by Henry 
Meyer), and Mjavinia,’ 1812; ‘Eurydiee’ 
^engraved by AVilliam Ward) and ‘ ’riiais,’ 
1814; ‘ Cupid Disarmed ’ and ‘ Icarus,’ 1815 ; 
^Christ raising .Tairus’s Daughter,’ 1820; 

‘ Juliet,’ 1 825. 1 le designed a large number 

of small illustrations for Sharpe’s ‘ l\)ets ’and 
‘ ilritish (Classics,’ and other publications. 
Ill 1825 lie was appointed keeper of the 
Royal Academy, in sncc<;ssion to Henry 
Fuseli [(jj, V. ],but resigned the oillce after two 
years owing to a severe illm^ss, from which 
he never recovered sullleiently to undertake 
any more work of importance. He retired to j 
Portsea, wliere lie died on 6 April 1843, and 
was buried in Portsmouth churchyard, 
dlioinson’s pictures were extremely popular 
in his own day, but they are now chiefly 
known by the good mezzotint engravings in 
wliich tliey were reproduced. A portrait of 
Thomson, by John Jackson, was engraved by 
Robert Cooper in 1817 ; another was painted | 
by Sir .Martin Archer Shee i^Cat, Third Loan i 
Krhib, ISo. 316). 

[Gent. IMiig. 1 84M, iii. 100; Redgrave’s Diet, 
of Artists; Royfil Academy Catalogues.] C. D. 

THOMSON, HENRY AVTLLIAM 
(BYEULEY) (1822-1867), jurist, the son of 
Anthony Todd Thomson [q. v.], by his sec.ond 
wife, Katliarine Dyerley [see TTiomsox, j 
Kathauinb], of an old Durham family ' 
(whence ho assumed in later life a prefix 
to his surname), was born in May 1822. 
He was educated at University College, 
London, and at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
whence he graduated B.A. (as senior optime) 
in 1846, was called to the bar from the 
Inner Temple in May 1849, and practised 
on the northern circuit. Ho specialised in 
military and international law, and his use- 
ful little treatise on the ‘ Laws of War aflect- 


ing Commerce and Shipping ’ went through 
two editions in 1854. It was followed m 
1865 by * The Military Forces and Institu- 
tions of Great Britain and Ireland: theiir 
Constitution, Administration, and Govern- 
ment, Military and Civil/ in which he en- 
deavoured to galvanise a huge mass of un- 
used material from parliamentary bluebooks 
and similar materials, and in 1867 by ^ The 
Choice of a Profession : a concise Account 
and comparative Review of the IJngUsh Pro- 
fessions.’ Both works are well written, and 
should be of value to the sociologist. Thom- 
son was living at this time at 8 Serjeant’s 
Inn, Temple, but professional success seemed 
as distant as ever when, in May 1858, he 
was appointed by the colonial secretary, 
Lord Stanley [see Stanley, Edward H enry, 
fifteenth Earl of Derby], queen’s advocate 
in Ceylon, Tliree years later lie was pro- 
moted puisne judge of the supreme court of 
Colombo. He lost no time in setting to 
work upon a digest of the law as admini- 
! stored in Ceylon, and in 1866 lie was in Lon- 
j don superintending the publication of his 
most permanent memorial, ‘ Institutes of the 
Laws of Ceylon’ (London, 1866, 2 vols. 
I large 8vo), which ranks as an authority to- 
! getlier with the judgmeifls of Sir Charles 
j Marshall, and whieli, as the chief justice of 
I Ceylon (Sir Edward Creasy) said at Tliom- 
son’s death, ‘ will long be cited with admira- 
tion and gratitude,’ Thomson died at Co- 
lombo, as the result of an apoplectic seizure, 
on 6 .Jan. 1867. He married, in 1858, 
Mile. Beaumont, and left two sons: Henry 
Byerley, wdiolook orders in 1888, and Arthur 
Dyerley. 

‘ The jurist’s younger brotlier, .John Cock- 
' BERN Thomson (1831-1860), was born in 
London in 1834, and after studying at Bonn 
matriculated from Trinity College, Oxford, 
on 7 June 1852, graduating B.A. from St. 
Mary Hall in 1857. While at Oxford ho 
worked at Sanskrit (in continuation of 
studies commenced at- Munich) under Horace 
I layman AVilson [q. v.], and before he took 
his degree, being then only twenty-one, he 
published ‘ The Bhagavad-Ghita ; or a Dis- 
course between Krishna and Arjuna on 
Divine Matters : a Sanskrit Philosophical 
Poem ; translated [into PJnglisli Prose] w^ith 
copious Notes, an Introduction on Sanskrit 
Philosophy, and other flatter,’ Hertford, 
1855, 2 vols. 16mo. The performance was 
praised not only by AVilson but by Garcin 
do Tassy, by Scliliossen of Prague, by Spiegel 
of Erlangen, and other foreign savants ; and 
it was used as a class-book in the East Indian 
College at Ilaileybury. Two years later tho 
author gained the Boden Sanskrit scholar- 
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ship at Oatford, and was presented with a 
gold medal by Maximilian of Bavaria, Upon 
Wilson’s death in 1860 Tliomson became a 
candidate for the librarianship at the India 
office, but he was accidentally drowned at 
Tenby on 26 May 1860, He had recently 
been appointed a member of the Asiatic 
Society of Paris, and of the Antiquarian 
Society of Xorniandy. Apart from his work 
in Sanskrit he was, under the pseudonym 
of I'hilip Wliarton, joint author with his 
mother of ^ (J.neens of Society ’ (1«860) and 

* Wits and Beaux of Society’ (1860), two 
anecdotal volumes which were well received 
by the public. 

iLuanl’s Athenre Cantabr. ; (b'nt. 18G7, 

i. 892; Culonial Office List, 1807, P- 2o2 ; Cey- 
Ion J)i-^Iontlily Examiner, 15 Jan. 1807 ; North 
American Kov. No. Ixxxvi, p. 485; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Allibont' s Diet , of 
English Literature; Brit. Mus. Cat.; private 
information.] T. S. 

• THOMSON, JAMES (1700 -1718), poet, 
was born in the pastt)ral village of Kdnam 
in Koxburglisliire in September 1700. The 
village retains, as outhouse of a farmstead- 
ing, the former manse (and later village 
school ) in which the poet was born. lie was 
baptis(*d on 15 Sept., and tlie fact that the 
rite was usually administered by t lie Scottish 
church eight days after birth would refer his 
birth to the 7th, though an early biogra])her 
(Murdoch) gives the 1 1 th. The poet’s father, 
Thomas ( 1666-1 7 16), also a native of Kdnam, 
and the son of Andivew Thomson, a gardener, 
fulfilled the ambition of his parents by gra- 
duating M.A. at Edinburgh University in 
1686, and obtaining five years later the 
license of a preacher in the kirk, being called 
to Ediiain on 12 July 1662 (Hew Soott, 
FaMi, vol. i. pt; ii. 460). The minister mar- 
ried, on 6 Oct. 1696, Beatrix, daughter of 
Alexander Trotter of Fogo. Trotter’s wife 
was Margaret, daughter of William Home 
or llume, the progenitor of the Homes of 
Bassendeaii, and tlie brother of Sir James 
Homo [see under Home, Sik James oeOold- 
iNGKNows, third Earl of Home ; and letter 
of Dr. John Mair, minister of Southdean, in 
/ Times,’ 26 March 1894]. 

James was the fourth cliild. Of two elder 
brothers, Andrew and Alexander, little is 
heard, but there is evidence in his letters of 
the x>oet’s solicitude for a. younger brother, 
John, who (lied in 1765.* Of the poet’s 
sisters, one was married to Mr. Bell, mini- 
ster of Strathaven; another (Mary) to Wil- 
liam Craig, father of James Craig [q. v.], the 
architect of the New Town, Edinburgh, and 
another to Mr. Thomson, master of Lanark 
grammar school. Two months after the 


poet’s birth, his father moved to Southdean, 
where the manse nestled at the foot of 
Southdean Law, and some of the scenes of 
Teviotdale and the valley of the ^ sylvan 
Jed’ were afterwards introduced by him 
into his poems (especially in ^Winter;’ a 
Thomson window has recently been erected 
in Southdean church). After picking up the 
rudiments in the parish school ho was sent 
to Jedburgh, where the classes, by which ho 
benefited little, were lield in the abbey (cL 
Watson, Jedbun/Ji Abbey, 1 894, p. 96 n,) The 
boy attracted a good deal of attention from 
one of his father’s friends, Bobert Biccaltouii 
[(|.v.] kiccaltoun introduced him to several 
of the neighbouring gentry, including Sir 
UilL rt Elliot of Miuto, James llaliburton 
of New Plains, Dryhiirgh, where on the 
banks of the Tweed his ‘Doric reed’ was 
first exercised {Auiumn, v. 890), and Sir 
William Beniu't, hart. (d. 1729), of Gnibit. 
From Jedburgh he passed in iLl sumnuu* of 
1715 to Edinburgh University. Then' he 
was in mental revolt against the outworn 
clas.sical curriculum. A t this ])eriod, as Aikin 
notes, the Scots had lost their ])ro-<miinenco 
in J.<atin, and had not learned English; and 
the circumstance remders tlie. more remark- 
able the purity of Thomson’s style and its 
freedom from any admixture of ])rovinciul 
idiom. At home Thomson had written and 
burned a (piaritity of verse. A.I Edinburgh 
he joined a literary club, ‘The Grotesf^ues,’ 
who were very critical of his ])erformances ; 
some three of his pieetjs, nevertheless, ap- 
peannl in the ‘ Edinburgh Miseelhiny ’ of 1720. 
During these years he studi(»d assidjiously 
Spenser and Milton, and his first extant l(*tter 
(to his friend William Cranstoun), dated 
1 1 Dee. 1720, contains a reference t o ‘ As you 
like it.’ On 2 Nov, 1720 Thomson received 
a bursary from the ])resbytery of Jedburgh, 
and this was renewed on 1 Jan. 1724 for one 
year; but he took no steps to (.'liter the 
ministry after, it is said, an unfavourable 
verdict had been passed by William Hamil- 
ton, the professor of theology, upon an 
exercise in the form of a prose dissertation 
on the tenth section of the 119th Psalm. 
He resolved to seek a literary career in 
London. 

With letters of introduction to some of 
the powerful connections of liis mother in 
the south, and with the nucleus of a great 
poem in liis pocket, Thomson set sail from 
Leith in February 1725. His mother had a 
foreboding that she would never see her 
favourite son again (she died within a few 
weeks of his departure) ; nor did the poet 
ever revisit the scenes of his youth. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Johnson, the lacl was relieved of 
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his letters of introduction by a London 
pickpocket within a few days of bis landing , 
at Wapping (27 [P] Feb. 1726). The loss of 
the documents, tied, according to the tradi- ! 
tionalstory, in a knotted handkerchief, would j 
seem to have been promptly repaired, for j 
Thomson very soon obtained a footing at the 
houses of Sir Gilbert Elliot, lord Minto [q.v.], 
and Duncan Forbes (1644 P-1704) fq. v.] of | 
Cullodcn, and also at Montrose House in ' 
Hanover Square. Unfortunately, however, 
his resources were too small to enable him 1 
to pay the assiduous court to these gentlemen j 
that the situation required, and at the end of j 
June he was glad to fall back upon the pro- . 
mised aid of a distant kinswoman, J^ady j 
Griztd Baillie [q. v.J of Jerviswood (the , 
daughter of Sir Patrick Hume [q. v.]), who [ 
procured him a comfortable though un- | 
salaried post as tutor to her grandson, 'fhoinas | 
Hamilton (afterwards scwenth Earl of >fad- \ 
dington), the ehh^st }>()y of Charles, lord | 
Binning [see IIaxMiltox, Tuomas, sixth Earl ; 
OF II ADDiNbTOX]. While under the roof of , 
Lord Binning at Jiiast Barnet he began to 
combine so^ne detaelu'd fragunuits of descrip- | 
tive verse into what became his first notable i 
poem. j 

The germ of * Winter’ may be found in j 
the lint's ^ On a Country liife’ writttm by* 
'riiomson btd’ore he was twenty, and contri- | 
bated to the ^ hklinliurgh Miscellany ’ (see 
above). Tiie outlines of the implied scheme 
may have been suggested by l\^pe’s four 
* Pastorals,’ named after the respt*-ctive sea- 
sons. More directly, however, as he himself 
states, he owed inspiration to a manuscript, 
poem of his friend Uiccaltoim on ‘ Winter,’ 
whicli was published in 17:^6 in Savage’s 
‘ Miscellany,^ and reprinle^d in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ of 1740 (p. as corrected 
' by an eminent hand,’ that of xMallet. Sub- j 
sequeiitly, among other stray pieces of merit j 
by ohsciii’o authors, Thomson’s ^Country 
Life’ was included in Mallet’s ^ Works’ (cf. 
Ga/if, Ma(j, IHo.i, ii. 664-71 ; Thomson, ed. 
Bell, 1855, ii. !^66-4). 

As he progress{Kl with liis work, Thomson 
felt the desirability of getting neartir the 
booksellers and the patrons. His sojourn at 
East Barnet can havtj hardly exceeded four 
months. His desire for a wider circle of 
ac(juaintance in the capital was soon grati- 
fied, Duncan Forbtis was prodigal of intro- 
ductions to celebrities, including Arbuthnot, 
Gay, and Pope. JNIallet took him into more 
bohemian circles, and presen ttal him to the . 
notorious Martha Fowke or Fowkes, known 
to poetical admirtu's indilferently as ‘ Mira’ 1 
and as ‘Clio’ (see Bolton Coriiey in Athe- 
ncewtij 1859, ii. 78). There is a story that | 


Thomson dwelt with the bookselbr Jolm 
Millan (1702-1784) during 1726; a house 
numbered 30 Charing Cross is still pointed 
out as his home during part of the same 
year (it is figured in Harrthon, Memorable 
London Ho^isea, p. 22), while another tradi- 
tion tells how lie frequented the Doves tavern 
in Hammersmith Mall. In the 'winter of 
1725-6 he paid a visit to Mallet at Twyford, 
the seat of the Duke of Montrose, in Hamp- 
shire. Thomson had been compelled during 
the summer to ask a loan of 1 2L from Crans- 
toun, and he was again in want of money 
at Christmas, when he and Mallet induced 
.John Millan to advance 3/, upon ‘ Win- 
ter’ (cf. Benjamin Victor, Or?V/. Lettersj 
ill. 27 ). 

Ill March 172(), under Millan’s auspices, 
apjieared ‘ Winter, a poem by .James Thom- 
son, A. M,’ (London, folio; another edition 
with additions and commendatory verses by 
Aaron Hill, Mallet, and ‘ Mira,’ 172(), 8vo; 
re])rinted Dublin, 1726). ’file (lesc.ript ion of 
him as ‘ A.M.’ was a mistake ; the degree was 
seldom taken by arts st udents in I’homson’s 
time (see Gkant, Hist, of Edinbutyh (J'niv, 
ii. 238). The work was dedicated to Sir 
Spencer (vompton ( Lord Wilmington ), who 
forwarded in the following .Tune a tardy 
acknowliidgrnent of twenty guineas. 

In the meantime the success of tlie poem 
j was assured. M(m of discernmc'nt such as 
Bobert Whatley (afterwards prebendary of 
York), Aaron liill fq. v.], and tliat connois- 
seur of poets, .losepli Sjience (see liis Esmy 
I tm the 0<///.wy), had sung its praises iqion 
every opportunity, Avliilo Biccaltoun is stated 
to have ‘ droppeci the poem from his hands in 
an ecstasy of admiration.’ I'lspecially loud in 
tlieirapplaiise were the two ])atronesses whom 
Thomson celebrated with so much wjirmthiii 
later poems, Frances Si'ymour, the wife of 
Algernon, lord Hertford [see under SfiVMOUR, 
Charles, sixth Di km of So 31 iJRsirr], and 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Sir Hans Sloano 
and mother of Hans Stanley [q. v.] ; while 
among more intluential admirers was soon 
numbered Thomas Bundle [((. v. ] (after- 
bishop of Derry), who introduced Thomson 
to his own patron, Charles Talbot (after- 
wards lord chancellor). 

Thomson needed little urging to repeat his 
experiment, and during 1726, though tied to 
the town (like a ‘caged linnet,’ as he ex- 
pressed it) by an appointment as tutor to one 
of Montrose’s sons at an academy in Ijittle 
Tower Street, he worked hard at * Summer,’ 
which a^ipeared early in 1727 with a dedica- 
tion to Bubb Dodington (Ijondon, 8vo ; 2iid 
edit. 1728). In the ^.ame year John Millan 
published one of the best of Thomson’s minor 
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^iec^Sf J A Poem sacred to the Memory of 
Isaac N^^vtou/ with an extravagant dedica- 
tion to Sir Robert Walpole. Next year the 
poet changed his ])ublisher, and it was 
Andrew Millar (1707-1768) [q. v.] who in 
171^8 issued ^ Spring/ dedicated to the 
Countess of Hertford. The first edition of 
^Autumn’ (inscribed to Arthur Onslow) 
was that whjch appeared in ‘The Seasons’ 
(London, 1760, 4to), of which lSouic 454 
copies were subscril>ed for at one guinea, 
among tin', subscribers being Arbuthnot, 
Boling broke, l*ope, Somerville, Spence, and 
Young. Ti-tdixed is an engraving after Wil- 
liam Kent, the well-known gardener. The 
copy ot this sciiice edition in the university 
library at iOdinburgh is that whicli was pom- 
pously crowiu'd by tlie J^kirl of Bucdian at 
Kdniim on Sept. 1701 [see EnsKiNK,l)AVTl) 
STEU.vur.eleventh KAiu/oi’ Brc’ii.vNj. ‘ Au- 
tumn ’ was subsequently issued se])arately 
(price one sliilliiig) by Millan. I’iie poems 
sold well in the separate form, and Thomson 
is said to have reaped over 1,000/. ])rofit frpm 
them before lie sold the copyright to Millar 
in 1 i (cf, ])p, 46, 1.7 ; SpeecJw^i and 

A^rminunitf^ before the Court of Kin fs Jienchy 
‘ Millar \ . Taylor,’ 1771; Petn am, Cojyy right y 
1896, p. 416). To the subscription volume 
of the ‘Reasons’ (1760), in addition to the 
fine ‘Hymn’ (which seems to adumbrate 
much ol tlie pantheistic ])liil()sophy of 
ANordsworth), was appended a patriotic 
p()em ol considerable length, wliich liad 
passed tlirough two editions during 1720, 
under tlm title ‘ Britannia, a Poem, written 
in 1719. I he last date is a mistake appa- 
rently for 1727 ; ‘the most illustrious of 
patriots’ (as Walpole liad formerly been 
styled) was now severely rebuked for sub- 
mitting to the indignities of Spain ; it con- 
tains a good deal of fustian. 

In 1760 1 liomsoii appealed to the publi 
in another literary capacity. On 28 Feb. of 
that y(‘ar his first play, ‘ Sophonisba/ was 
produeeil at Di'ury Lane. The curiositv of 
the ])ublic was powerfully roused, and many 
gentlemen are stated to have souglit places 
in the footmen’s gallery (SiiTEEs; ef Houan, 
London in Jacobite Times), Mrs. Oldfield was 
especially fascinating in' the title-part, and 
tlui piece was played ten times with success 
during tlie season. It was a poor imitation 
of Otway, and tliere was little ojiportunity in 
it for the display of the poet’s characteristic 
excelhiiices ; it was neverthejess sold to 
Millar for 130 guineas, and went through 
four editions during the year (several trans- 
lations appeared, a Russian one in 1786). One 
line of ‘Sophonisba’ at least has defied 
oblivion. Nat Lee bad written ‘ O Sojiho- 


msba, Oh!’ Thomson expanded the senti-r 
meat in the verse 

Oh ! Sophonisba, Sophonisba, Oh! . 

the inanity of which was pointed out, ijot at 
the theatre, as has generally been assumed, but 
in an envious little squib, called ^ A Criticism 
of the New Sophonisba ’ (1760). The quick 
eye of Fielding soon detected the absurdity, 
which was paraded in his ‘Tom Thumb the 
Great/ the line ‘ Oh 1 Huiicamunca, Hunca- 
munca. Oh ! ’ appearing as a kind of refrain 
(act i. sc. V.) It is noticeable that the 
line ‘ O Sophonisba, I am wholly thine,’ was 
not substituted by Thomson until after 1738 
(Mohee). 

In t he aut umn of 1 760 Thomson announced 
to his friend Mallet that he was going to 
hang up his harp in tht^ willows. Jlis five 
years’ sojourn in London had been eminently 
successful, and he was now ajipointcd tra- 
velling tutor and companion to Charles 
Uichard Talbot, the sou of the future cbaii- 
eellor. In Dtjcenibcr 176(J he wffs at Baris. 
There lie saw Voltaire’s Brutus, and Avas 
amused by the old Boman’s declamation on 
liberty before a Krench audience. J’lie more 
he saw of foreign countries the more lie 
became confirmeil in the opinion lliat liberty 
Avas. the monopoly of ’Gn‘at Britain. Afc 
Jjyons lie met liis friendly critic Spence. 
Thence he proceeded to the I’ontaine de 
\[aiicluse (‘the shut AUilley of Betrarch’), 
of Avhjch he had promised Lady Hertford a 
])oetical description. During his travels he 
received the high honour of a ‘poetical 
epistle’ from Bope, hut lie Avas probably 
deemed by tlui author to have undervalued 
the distinction, for the best part of the 
material was subsequently incorporated in 
tin; ‘Fpistle to Arlmthnot.’ At Home in 
NoA’’eniber 1761 lie Avas in correspondence 
AAuth liis old patron l^ord Binning, Avho 
dh'd two years later, and before the end of 
1761 ho Avas back again at Ashdown Park 
in Berkshire. His })iipil died on 27 Sept. 
1736 ; but Thomson retained the favour of 
the father, and he Avas at the end of the 
same year appointed to the sinecure oflice of 
secretary of briefs Avith an income of 600/. 
a year. Such a post brought perfect con- 
tentment to Thomson. In May 1766 he 
moved from a modest apartment in Lancaster 
Court to a cottage in Kew Foot Lane Avith 
a pretty garden, in Avhich he subsequently 
employed a cousin Andrew as gardener. 
There he lived for the rest of his life. He 
was passionately fond of long Avalks, and 
among his nilgrimages the most frequent was 
robably that to Ikipe’s house at Twicken- 
am; he also went frequently to Mallet’s 
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at Strand-6n-the-Green, to the Doves tavern 
at Hammersmith; and to visit his friends in 
town. 

During this halcyon period Thomson was 
working at his most cherished poem. The 
first part of ‘ Liberty ’ was published in De- 
cember 1734; it was followed in 1735 by 
the second and third, and in 1736 by the 
fourth and fifth parts. The whole appeared 
ill 1736, together with ^Sophonisba’ and 
‘ Britannia,* forming a second octavo volume 
uniform with that containing ‘ The Seasons.* 
It Wits dedicated to Frederick, prince of 
Wales, and was well subscribed for by the 
booksellers; but the public, forewarned by 
Thomson *s previous patriotic essay, ‘Bri- 
tannia,* took little interest in it. 

The ease he anticipated at llichmond was 
of short duration. Ilie death of Talbot on 
14 Feb. 1737 deprived him of his sinecure. 
Lord llardwicke, who succeeded to the 
woolsack, kept the oilice open for some time, 
expecting that Thomson would apply for it; 
but a combination of pride and indolence 
restrained him from doing so, and the post 
was given* to another. Thomson may have 
found satisfaction in tlu‘ coinposition of his 
line panegyric ‘ I'o the Memory of the lit. 
Hon. Lord Talbot,* in which he took occa- 
sion to vindicate his fri<‘nd Dr. IJiindle from 
tlio imputation of lieresy. Tii the meantime 
his income was precarious, though it is pro- 
bable that during 1738 his second play, 
‘Agamemnon,* brought him in a fair sum. 
It was acted at Drury Lane on 6 April 1738, 
with the author’s good friend James Quin in 
the title-part; and two editions a})p(mred 
during the lyear, wliile Thomson had three 
benefit niglils — the third, sixth, and ninth, 
l^ope appeared in a box on the first night, 
when he was recognise<l by a round of ap- 
plause, and the Prince and Princess of Wales 
commanded the seventh night. The intrinsic 
merits of the piece hardly jiisti lied such at- 
tentions. 

Fortunately for the poet a more satisfac- 
tory source of sup])lies was secured during j 
1738. A new but staniudi friend and pa- 
tron, George Lyttelton, first lord T^yttelton 
[(][. V.], introdiic.ed Thomson to the Prince 
ot Wales, and ‘ his royal highness upon 
inquiry into the state of his affairs, being 
pleasantly informed that they were in a more 
poetical posture than formerly, granted liim 
a pension of 100/. a year * (Johnson). His 
connection with the prince involved the re- 
jection of his play ‘ Edward and Fileanora * 
(founded on an apocryphal episode in the 
history of Edward I and owing something to 
Euripides’s ‘ Alcestis’) in 1739 by the ncwl^ 
appointed censor of plays (under 10 George II, 


c. 28). It was printed ^as it was ^to haveM 
been acted * (London, 1739, 8vo ; two Dub- 
lin editions, and a French translation by De 
Barante), but the play was damned as effec- 
tually as if it had been performed. It found 
a vehement panegyrist in John Wesley, who 
had otherwise, a ‘ very low opinion of Mr, 
Thomson’s poetical abilities * (Journal ^ 1827, 
iii. 465). 

From 1740 dates one of Thomson’s most 
famous compositions — the noble ode known 
as ‘ liule Britannia,* destined to be ‘ the 
political hymn of tliis country as long as she 
maintains her political power* (h^ouTiiEY). 
It first appeared in ‘ The Masijue of Alfred,* 
composed by Dr. Arne, written by Thomson 
and David Mallet, and performed in the 
gardens of Cliefdeii House, Buckingham- 
shire, at a fete given by Frederick, prince of 
Wales, on 1 and 2 Ang. 1740. It was 
already a celebrated song in 1745, when the 
Jacobites deftly altered the words to suit 
their own cause, and Handel made use of the 
air in 1746. ‘The Masc^iie of Alfred,^ alti'red 
into an opera, was given at Co vent Garden 
in J745, and was entirely remodelled liy 
Mallet for Drury Jiune in 1751. Thomson’s 
name, liowever, was retained upon the ])ub- 
lic advertisements of the opera as author of 
the‘()do’ (presumably ‘ Lule Britannia’), 
and the song appeared with his initials at- 
tached to it; in tli(‘ second edition of a 
wel l-kiiown song-book, ‘ The (fiuirnier* (Edin- 
burgh, 1 752, p. 130). It was not until eleven 
years after Thomson’s death that Mallet, in 
his collected works (1759, vol. iii.), in an 
advertisement to a reissue of ‘ The Masque 
of Alfred,* which included ‘ liule Britannia * 
with three stanzas alter('d, as ji note explains, 
‘by tlie late Lord Boliiigbroke in 1781,* 
remarked with studied vagueness that he 
had discardiMl all liis collaborator’s share 
in the production with the exce])tion of a 
few speed] os and ‘ part of one song * (see art. 
David Mallet ; Nufrtiaud Quoric,^^ 7th ser. 
vol. ii. passim ; Saturday lie vie Wy 20 Feb. 
1897). Tliere is no just ground for doubt- 
ing Thomson’s exclusive responsibility for 
‘llule Britannia.’ M. Morel lias demon- 
strated that it is in ellect reconstructed from 
fragments and echoes of Thomson’s previous 
patriotic poems ‘Britannia’ and ‘Liberty’ 
(Mokel, pp. 584-7). 

During the six years from 1738 to 1744 
the most serious of ’riiomson’s occupations 
was the revision of ‘ Tlie Seasons.’ In addi- 
tion to many vci’bal alterations, and tlio 
elimination of a few passages, be enlarged 
‘Spring’ from 1087 to 1173 lines, ‘Sum- 
mer’ from 1206 to 1796, ‘Autumn’ from 
1269 to 1375, and ‘Winter^ from 787 to 
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Those corrections were embodied in 
the 1744 edition (inscribed to the Prince of 
WalesY to which were added two years 
later tne final corrections made by the poet 
before his death. The British Museum pos- 
sesses a copy of tlie 1738 edition of ‘ The 
Seasons/ with Thomson’s own manuscript 
corrections, and also a number of interesting 
emendations in the handwriting (it is sup- 
posed) of Pope. It is curious to find I’ope 
on one of the blank pages with which this 
copy is interleaved deleting the well-known 
when unadorned, adorned the most ; ’ Thom- 
son, who was generally mindful of his friend’s 
suggestions, turned a deaf ear to tliis one. 
Much of the work of revision was im])aired 
by a t <)0 conscious striving after a Virgiliaii j 
veneer. (Tlie responsibility of Pope for th 
‘ emendations,’ of which Mitford, Comb(», 
and Bills were convinced, has the support 
of i)r. Morel, but is disputed by Mr. Cnuirton 
Collins, ‘ Saturday Utwiew,’ 31 .1 uly 1897 ; a 
'verdict of non-proveu is ably maintained by 
Mr. Tovey (cf. Athenreum^ 1894, i. 131; 
Note.^ and Qiwrittfi, 8tli ser. xii. 389-9.) 
In July 17J3 Thomson paid his first visit 
to llagley, and tliere he seems to have made 
Lyttelton to some extent a partner in the 
work of t(‘xtnal revision, lie was subse- 
quently a frecpient visitor there and atShen- 
stone’s retreat, The Lease wes. In 1744 

Lyttelton became one of the lords of the 
treasury, and promptly bestowed upon his‘ 
friend tlie sinecure post of surveyor-general 
of the Leeward Inlands, from which ho 
drew a ch^ar 300/. a year. . 

In the following year appeared the last 
but one of Thomson’s plays, ‘ Tancred and 
Higismunda : a Tragedy ’ ( London, 8vo, J 7 
1 7 1)6, and 1768; dedicated in epistolary form 
to the Prince of Wales), the plot of which 
was drawn from the no\'el in ^ Gil Bias.’ 
Pitt (who is said to have had ‘ a sincm-e 
value for tlie amiable author ’) and Lyttelton 
took upon thein'selves the ])at ronage of this 
play, which had a far greater success than 
any other of Thomson’s dramatic efiorts. 
When it was produced at Drury Jjane on 
18 March 1745 Garrick played Tancred, and 
the part held the stage at intervals down to 
1819 (Guxest, vol. V.; cf. Davies, Z?/*c vf 
Garrick^ i. 78); the play was translated into 
German in part by T^essing and by Schlegel, 
and imitated in 1761 by Sauriii iu his 
^Blanche et Guiscard.’ 

In 1736 the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
printed I’homson’s first poem, ‘ To Amanda’ 
(i.o. Elizabeth, daughter of Captain Gilbert 
Young, and sister-in-law of Thomson’s friend 
J ames Robertson). Eight years elapsed with- 
out impairing in any way the poet’s fidelity, 


but about 1744 the lady married Admiral 
John Campbell (<?. 1790) [q. v.]^ The disap- 
poiiitment preyed upon his spirits, and even 
to a certain extent upon his health, and the 
amount of work completed under these con- 
ditions was small. Ever since he had been 
at Richmond Thomson had been engaged 
in a desultory way upon his second impor- 
tant poem, ‘Tile Castle of Indolence: an 
Allegorical Pool i ’ ( London, 1748, 4 to ; 2nd 
edit. 1748, 8vo). Gray mentions it as con- 
taining ‘ fine stanzas’ in a letter of o June 
1748. It was first conceived in the form of 
a lew detached stanzas in raillery of his own 
indolence, which he deemed t»> be well paral- 
leled by that of his friends ; among tlio 
tf-aces of Its origin tluTc^ rtunains the aiito- 
biograpliical stanza conuiiencing ‘ A ))nrd 
liei^) dwtdt more fat than l)ard hfseems.’ 
Thomson had been an ardent admirer of 
Spenser from his youth, and it is noteworthy 
that in this noble specimen of art he has left 
the combined result of his tairliest inspiration 
and his mature taste. In llu^ soothing and 
droAvsy ellect whi(*h is suggt'sted by the open- 
ing stanzas, Thomson proved himself as a 
master of oiiomat opteia worthy of com])arison 
with the autlior of the ^ l^otos-hkiters.’ 

Among Thomson’s later visitors at Rich- 
mond were Paterson aiuK -oilins, who intro- 
duced him to W art on. Jame.s Hammond, 
and Gilbert West. (V)lliiis in turn was in- 
troduced by him to the Princii of Wales, and 
was given a place in tlieH)istle of Indo- 
lence’ (stanzas 57-9). I.yt tel ton procured 
his fVi(*nd a key to Richmond Park, and is 
even said to have writttui his ^ Observat ions 
upon the Conversion and Apostlesliip of 8t, 
Paul ’ (1747), with a vit'w to laising him from 
his a])athy in regard to religion. ‘Had the 
poet lived longer,’ wrot(j Lvltelton, ‘ I don’t 
doubt he would have openly protest his faith ’ 
(cf. PiiiLLiMOJiE, Menunrs, i. 109). Early in 
1748 Thomson’s pension was stopped by the 
Prince of Wal(‘s, who had cpiarrelled with 
Lyttelton, but lie was s(;arctdy incommoded 
by the reduction of liis income. Early in 
August, after a rapid walk from London, he 
ste])])edinto a boat at 1 l.aiiimersmith Mall and 
was rowed to Kew. He caught a severe 
chill, and died at four o’clock in the morning 
of Saturday, 27 Aug. 171(8, being not quite 
forty-eight years of age. He was buried 
near the font in Richmond parish church, 
where a brass tahh^t was erected to his 
memory by the Earl of Buchan in 1792. 
Armstrong, Andrew Reid, and James Robert- 
I son had attended him during his illness, and 
these, with Quin, Mallet, and Mitchell, fol- 
lowed liim to tlie grave. The poet died in- 
testate ; but Lyttelton and ^Mitchell admini- 
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stered his estate in the interests of the rela*;- 
tives in Scotland, 

The posthumous tragedy of ^ Coriolanus ’ 
was presented at Covent Garden on 13 Jan. 
1749, the chief part, which had formerly 
been claimed by ilarrick, being conceded to 
the poet’s friend Quin. The actor is said to 
have broken down in repeating Lyttelton’s 
prologue when he came to the lines : 

Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 

One line, which dying, he could wish to blot. 

The proceeds were sent to Thomson’s sisters. 
* Coriolanus ’ having been pyduced and 
printed (1749, 8vo ; Dublin, J2mo), there 
seemed little left for a literary executor to 
do ; but Lyttelton took an exceptional view 
of his responsibilities. He broiiglit out an 
edition of 'riionison’s ‘ Works ’in 17o0 ( Lon- 
don, 4 vols. l!2nio), in whi jli, in spite of tlie 
sentiment uttered in tlie. prologue, lie cut 
out two stanzas (o5 and 5(5) from the ‘ Castle 
of Indoleneti,’ fourti^m hundred verses from 
‘ Liberty,’ and a number of minor ‘redun- 
dancies ’ from ‘ Tlio S(Misons,’ This, however, 
by no means'exliaustt^d his stmse of obliga- 
tion to his fi’iend’s nnunory. lie prepared, 
but (lid not publish, an edition in whmh, 
apart- from siipjamsions, the pliilosopby of 
the poet was ‘ corn^cted,’ the deist u; ‘ Hymn ’ 
bodily elimiiiatod, and long ])assag('s modified 
and transposed ‘beyond recognition’ (the 
interleaved copy embodyiug t hese editorial 
changes isst ill preserved at llagley). Hfqipily 
jMurdo(di, with the support of Millar, ener- 
getically intervened, and for the quarto edi- 
tion of i7(J2 the text adopted was jiractically 
that of 17r5() (it was left for Dolton Corney in 
184l? to restore the text as the poet left it in 
174t5). The sup(‘rbly printed and illustrated 
nlitioii of 17(5:^ was ])ublis]ied by subscrip- 
tion (London, 2 vols. 4lo, with the memoir 
by Patrick Murdoch), the king heading the 
subscribers with ‘one hundred pounds,’ while 
the list includes most of tlie cidebrities of 
the day, from Akcn side to Wilkes (see Ditidin, 
Li()r, (Joinji. 1825, p. 740 lu') With tlie pro- 
ceeds a cenotaph, dt^signed by Dobert Adam 
and executed by II. Spang, was erect (id be- 
tween the monuments of Shakespeare and 
Howe in Westininster Abbey. Other literary 
memorials were the ‘ Musidorus’ of Itobert 
Shiels, the graceful strophes of Shensteme 
(Verses to William Lyttelton, ad and 
the fine elegiac ‘ Ode ’ by Collins, ‘ In yonder 
grave a druid lies ’ (see Gent. Man, 1843, i. 
493, 602). 

Thomson’s cottage in Kew Foot Lane be- 
came after numerous accretions Kosedale 
House, In 1786 it became the residence of 
Mrs. Boscawen, the widow of the admiral, 


who treasured in the rooms formerly opcu 
pied by the poet a number of Thomson relics 
What little remains of the old house afte:. 
many changes is now incorporated in the 
Richmond lloyal Hospital (see Thorne, -En- 
virom of London^ 1876, p. 602 ; Evans, Rich^ 
mond, 1824 ; Addit. MS, 27578, ff. I20~7). 
Commemorative lines on Thomson may still 
be seen upon a board within the grounds of 
Pembroke Lodge in Richmond Park. 

But a few stories remain to confirm the 
tradition of Thomson’s indcdence and epi- 
cureanism. The notion that he was ex- 
tremely fat seems contradicted by bis ac- 
tivity. He is said, however, to have rist*n 
liabitually at noon, to have eaten the sunny 
side off tlie ])eaches in his garden w’ith liis 
hands in his pockets, and to have cut liis 
books with the snuffers. He was (^specially 
careless about matters of attin?, yet was a 
dandy in t he matter of perukes. Ijike Cowley 
(between whom and TJiomson L(ngh Hunt, 
in his ‘ Men, W.omen, and Hooks,’ works out 
I with great ingenuity ‘ a kind of identity’), he 
I knew how to push Ihe bottle, and his cellar 
j was rich in old wines and Scotch ale. .He 
I also formed a fine collection of prints, and a 
library of from five to six Inindred books. 
Like Addison, the author of ‘The Seasons’ 
is said to have been dull as a talker until 
excited by wine. His sensibility was great, 
so much so that in reading* fine poetry he 
' always lost control of himself, lie g(‘n(3- 
! rally composed in tlie deep silem^e of the 
j night, and could be lic»ard ‘walking in liis 
i library till near morning, humming over in 
his way what- li(3 was to correert and write 
out next day’ (Murikjoh). It is evident 
that he was liberal-minded, good-humoured, 
and free from any mc'an failings. He had a 
rare power of attaching friends ; the way in 
wJiicli lie captivated the good will of l*ope 
is remarkable, and generous to a liigh degree 
was tlie sentiment that existed between him 
and .lames (^uin. 

‘ TJie Seasons ’ may be regarded as inaugu- 
rating a new era in English poetry. Lady 
VVinehilsea and John Dyer, whose ‘Grongar 
Hill’ was ])ublished a few months btifore 
^ Winter,’ had pleaded by their work for a 
truthful and unaffected and at the same time 
a romantic treatment of nature in poetry ; 
but the idt'al of artificiality by which Eng- 
lish poetry was dominated under the influence 
of Cowley and Pope was first effectively 
challenged by Thomson. It was he who 
transmitted the sentiment of nature not only 
to imitators like Savage (cf. The Waiidererj 
1729), Armstrong, Somervilh*, and Shen- 
stone, but also to Gray and Cowper, and so 
indirectly to Wordsworth. Cowper in par- 
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vltfoular was interpenetrated with the spirit 
filing of ^ The Seasons/ and it is related 
, ill passage how in the last * glim- 

' l^ei^ings of cheerfulness ’ before liia final 
collapse he walked in the moonlight in St. 
Neots churchyard and spoke earnestly of 
Thomson’s ^ Seasons/ and the circumstances 
under which tlie^y were probably ^written 
(July 1795). 

From 1750 to 1850 Thomson was in Eng- 
land the poet, par e.ictllenee, not of the 
eclectic and literary few, but of the largo 
and increasing cultivated middle class. 

‘ Thomson’s Seasons ” looks best (I main- 
tain it) a little torn and dog’s-eared * (Lamb, 
JMarh^d Thttwjhfs on Hooks and Headhig). 
AVheii C<)lHri<.ige found a dog-eared copy of 
‘ The Seasons' in an inn, and remarked ^ That 
is fame/ Thomson’s popularity seemed quite 
as assured as ^lilton's. Royal academicians 
(|uoted him to illustrate their landscapes, and 
JTaydn made a grand oratorio of ‘The Sea- 
sons.' As late as 1855 Robert Bell remarlpnl 
that Tiiomson’s popularity seemed ever 011 
the increast\ The date may be t aken to mark 
file turning-point in bis fame, for since about 
1850 he has been unmistakably eclipsed on 
his own ground, in the favour of the class 
to whom bo was dear, by Tennyson, while in 
Scotland tli(» comnunnorat i ve rites which were 
zealously ])erformed in his honour at Ednani 
and Edinburgh between 1790 and lis 20 
(when an obfdisk, in the erection of which 
Scott took a leading i)art, was ereeded at j 
the poet’s native |llace) have been supplanted I 
by the cult of Burns. Burns’s own ‘Ad- 
dress ’ to the bard of Ednani, ‘ Sweet poet of j 
the year,’ was written for the Thomson cele- 
bration at Dryburgh on Sept, 1791, at 
which the lOarl of Jluclian ])resided. Burns 
also wrote some fine extempore verses in j 
diahH't upon ‘ Sonu 5 Commemorations of 
Thomson' and Worksy 1896, iii. 277, 

687). In tlie. Diinlfqi-Burns ‘ Correspon- 
' deuce’ (1898, pp. 4, 297, 368) ilrs. Dunlop 


of his French adapters St- Lambert and 
Madame Bontems, or his numerous senti- 
mental imitators such .as Bernis, Dorat, 
Delille, Boucher, Lemierre, and Leonard, 
who is called by St. Beuve ‘ the diminutive 
of Thomson ’ (cf. Phelps, Origins of English 
Romantic Movement ; Texts, Cosmopolitmne 
ZittSrairey Thomson’s influence is also 
traceable in Spain, especially in the pastoral 
poetry of Melendez Vald6s. Klopstock and 
Lessing praised it highly, while to Schlegel 
it seemed the prototype of alFcontinental 
descriptive poetry. 

Ilazlitt an4 Coleridge, two very safe guides, 
regard Thomson as pre-eminently ‘ the born 
poet/ Dr. Johnson ( to whom as an unor- 
thodox Scot of liberal opinions Thomson 
was by no means dear) admitted that ‘he 
could not have viewed two c{ni(lles burning 
but with a poetical 030 / In * .lis respect, in 
the possession of the true jioctic ternpi:ra- 
ment, lie has been surpassed not evt‘U by 
Tenn 3 '.son. ITifortunately, unlike bis suc- 
cessor, he allowed the false taste ot the day 
to intercept his ulterance b(*lbre it was, 
! com|.)lete. In addition to the ])oet’s vision 
j he had the poetic gift of ol)servation at first 
luuid, hut ill giving expn'ssion to these 
faculties lie was contentTo employ tlie right 
' phrase relatively to his time, and so the 
' ubsoliitidy right elu(l(‘d liim. That a true 
poet should have betui so content ma}^ be 
attributed in j)art. to the sensitiveness of a 
provincial to tlu* iiiiputalion of rudeness, in 
part to.^ his kiudly, sociable, and easy-going 
temperament, and the ]>red()minant influence 
of his much-esteemed ‘ M r. l*opi.‘.' The result 
is that ‘ Tlie Seasons,’ wliicli ‘gave the signal 
I for a revolution destined to renew hhiropeau 
i literature,’ 3 ^et comes sliort in itself of being 
a perfect masterpiece. 

Byron perversely held tliat ‘ The Seasons’ 
would have been bettc'r in lii^une, tliougli 
even then inferior to the ‘ (Jastle of Indo- 
lence/ The majestic use of blank verse by a 


exhorts ‘the exciseman’ to ‘emulate the 
chaste pell of Tliomson.’ 

In Frauen ‘ The Seasons’ proved no less 
‘ a revedation’ than in England (VTllematx, 
Littcraturc da XVIIR^^' Sthrle). Voltaire, j 
in his amiable mood, spoke highly of its | 
simplicity' .and the love of mankind which 
it exhibited. Montesquieu raised a .sylvan 
monument to Thomson, wliose poem con- 
tributed materially to the ‘ rural delirium ’ 
of Rousseau, Madame itoland repeated 
stanzas of it in prison, and Xavier de Maistre 
found an epigraph from it for his pathetic 
‘ Lepreiix d’Aoste.’ Taine complained of its 
sentimental vapidities, hut these are charac- 
teristic not so much of the original poet as 


contemporary of Pope is certainly one of 
Thomson’s chief claims to respect, lie was 
avowedly infliuuiced to some, extent in this 
by .lolin Pliili]>s fip v. J, who had chosen tlie 
metre for ‘Cyder’ in 1706, and possibly also 
by the reflection that tlie couplet had been 
brought to the utmost polisli of which it was 
susceptible by Po])e. Tennyson’s earliest 
essays in poetry were made in ‘ Thomsonian 
blank verse.’ Though a descriptive poet, 
Thomson is not adequately represented by 
selections, few long poems being so well 
sustained, or having their beauties so well 
dilfused as ‘ The Seasons.’ Among the turns 
of speech to which that poem has given cur- 
I rency may be mentioned ‘ to look unutterable 
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things/ and ‘ to teacli the young idea how to 
ehoot/ while the ‘ Castle of Indolence ' has 
the beautiful line* Placed far amid the melan- 
choly main* (cf. Woedswobtii, Highland 
Girl). 

Tnere ftxe three portraits of Thomson — that 
by William Aikman (described by Pitt as 
^ lastly like’), dated 1726, and now at 
Edinburgh (it* was, like the Pat on portrait, 
engraved by Basire for the edition of 1762); 
that of Slaughter, dated 17.‘i6, and now at 
Dryburgh Abbey ; and that of Baton, painted 
in 1746, and presented to the National Por- 
trait Gallery in 1857 by Miss Bell of Sprinfj- 
hall, the grand-niece of the poet. Of this 
many engravings, mostly very indifferent 
likenesses, exist. A miniature, presented to 
the bygone Ednam Club by the Earl of | 
Buchan, is still preserved at Ednam manse. | 
In addition to the above, two oil portraits 
have been ascribed to William Hogarth ; from 
one of these a good profile was lithographed 
in 1820 by M. Gauci (Brit. Mus. Print-room ; 
DoiJSOiV, Ilognrtk, pp. 515, 550). 

Between ^riiomson’s dc'atli and the issue 
of the splendid quart o edition of 1762 (which 
was long exhihiled in a show-case in the 
King’s Library at tlie British Museum as an 
example of British typograpliy), some eiglit 
editions of Thomson’s wr)rks W('re issued. Sub- 
sequently to that date the following are the 
more important of the editions (1) of Thom- 
son’s * Works ’ and (11) of ‘ The Seasons.’ 

1. *Thc Works of James Tliomson, with 
his last Corrections and Improvements,’ Lon- 
don, 1765, 2 vols. 12nio; 1768, 8vo (the 
British Museum copy has some of I^yttel- 
ton’s manuscript corrections) ; Edinburgh, 
1772, 4 vols. 8vo ; Loudon, 1775, 4 vols. 
12mo ; 1788, 5 vols. Svo and 2 vols. 12ino; 
1802, 5 vols. 8vo ; ed. J. Nichols, 1849, 
12mo; 1866, Hvo. A folio edition appeared 
at Glasgow in 2 vols. 1781. * Thomson’s 

Poetical Works ’ were edited by George Gil- 
fillan for tlie Library edition of the ‘ British 
Poets’ in 1855, Edinburgh, 8vo; by Sir 
Harris Nicolas for an American edition in 


tions, and a complete Index by G. Wright/ 
London [1770], 8 vo, *The Seasons . . • with 
Britannia ... to which is prefixed the Life 
and Literary Character of Thomson, with 
new Designs,’ Dublin, 1773, 12mo. ^The 
Seasons,’ Amsterdam, 1776, 4to, with plates 
by Moreau and Ohefiard (a copy sold in 1890 
for 4/. 17s. ^d,) *The Seasons,’ Paris, 1780, 
12mo. *The Seasons. New edition by 
J. J. C. Timaeus. To which is prefixed . . . 
an Essay on the Plan and Character of the 
Poem by J. Aikin,’ Hamburg, 1791, Svo. 
*The Seasons, with Engravings designed by 
C. Ansell,’ London, 1792, Svo ; new edition, 
with original engravings and Aikin’s * Essay,’ 
London, 1792, Svo (the British ^Museum copv 
lias manuscript notes) ; new edition, * witli 
original Life and Critical Essay by It. Tleron,’ 
Perth, 1793, 4to ; another edition, illustrated, 
with index, glossary, and notes, by P. Stock- 
dale, E.P., London, 1795, Svo ; ^IcKenzic’s 
edition, with Johnson’s ‘Life’ and new cuts, 
Dublin, 1795, 8vo. ‘ The Seasons,’ Parma, 

I 1794, 4 to (a sumptuous edition printed by 
Bodoni). • ‘The Seasons, illustrated with 
Engravings by F. Bartolozzi and S. W. Tom- 
kins from original Pictures by W. Hamilton,’ 
London, 1797, folio (a co])y of tliis edition 
with coloured plates fetched 54/. in 1895; 
m uch higlier prices are occasionally obtained), 
and 1807, 4to. ‘The vSeasons,’ Paris, 1800, 
sm. 8vo (printed by Egron). ‘Tlie Seasons, 
with illustrative Remarks by J. Evans,’ Lon- 
don, 1802, Svo; another edition, L.P. 1802, 
Svo. ‘The Seasons, adorned with plates,’ 
1802, Hvo. ‘The Reasons, with a Life of 
the Author by J. Evans,’ London, 1805, Hvo. 

‘ The Reasons,’ with engravings by Bewick 
from Thurston’s designs, 1805, Hvo, two edi- 
tions, one F.P. (sold for 5/. lO,*?. in 1895); 
another edition, Bordeaux, 1808, 12mo; with 
Bewick’s cuts, Edinburgh, 1809, Hvo; another 
edition, Manchester [1810], 12nio ; Boston, 
Mass., 1810, 12mo; Ludlow, 1815. ]2mo; 
Leipzig, 1815, Svo; with engravings from 
the designs of R. Westall, New York, 1817, 
12mo ; the same, London, 1824, I2mo ; new 


1854 (Boston, 2 vols. Hvo) ; by Robert Bell 
in 1855 (with useful notes and appendixes), 
London, 2 vols. Hvo; by W. M. Rossetti, 
with illustrations by 1’. Reccombe izi 1873, 
liondon, 8vo, and 1879; by Gilfillan and 
Clarke, 1875, 1874, 1878, I.ondou, 8vo. The 
poems have also appeared in the ‘Collec- 
tions’ of Johnson, Bdl, Anderson, i*ark, 
Chalmers, Sanford, and in the Aldine edi- 
tion of the ‘British Poets’ edited by Sir 
Harris Nicolas in 1850, reprinted 1862 with 
additions by Peter Cunningham, and revised 
throughout by D. C. Tovey in 1897. 

II. ‘ The Reasons, with Notes, Illustra- 


editioii, with notes, historical and explana- 
tory, by Diiigwell Williams, London, 1824, 
Svo (the museum copy has inaiiiiscript notes 
and collations by tlie editor) ; Boston, 1833, 
12mo ; with a biographical and critical intro- 
duction by A. Cunningham, London, 1841, 
Svo, ‘ The Reasons . . . witli engraved Illus- 
trations from Designs by J. Bell, C. W. Cope, 
T. Creswick, R. Redgrave , . . and with Ae 
Life of the Author by P. Murdoch ’ (a copy, 
with a few extra plates, fetched 8/. in 1891), 
edited by Bolton Corney, London, 1842, 4to 
(in this edition the text was for the first 
time carefully restored from the edition of 
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. 1746| the last issued durini^ the poet’s life- 
another edition, edited with notes 
philosophical, classical, historical, and bio- 
^aphical, by Anthony Todd Thomson, Lon- 
don, 1847, 16mo ; another edition, illustrated 
by Birket Foster (and others), Loudon, 1859, 
8vo; with introduction and notes by E. E. 
Morris, 2 vols. Ciil<*ut ta, 1869, 8vo ; i dited, 
with introductions and notes, by J. Logie 
Robertson, Oxford, 1891, 8vo (the influence 
of Tlioinson upon Burns is here traced 
'with much elTect); another edition, with 
forty-eiglit illustrations and Cunningham’s 
introduction, London, 1^92, 8vo ; another 
edition, 4 vols. London and Boston, l89d, 
12mo. 

Among the translations may be noted 
those into French of Mine. Chatillon Bon- 
tems (17o9), Dehiuze (1801), Poullin (1802), 
and Fremiii de Beaumont (180(>). Poullin’s 
translation was described in the ‘ hklinburgh 
Review’ for January 1800 as ^ incomparably 
good,’ and ^ perhaps an improvement on the 
original,’ a ])roposit ion which, if establisln^d, 
would be rightly regarded as a negation of 
poetic excellence of the highest ordtir. The 
German translations include those of Brockes 
(1745), Pulte (1758), von I’althen (1706), 
JSchubert (1789), 8oltau ( 1806), Bruckbraen 
(1824), and Rosenzweig, in hexameters, 
1825. 1 jessing, who was a great student of 
Thomsf>n, left several fragments of transla- 
tions from the poet’s tragedies. Parts of 
^ The Seasons ’ have appeared in l^jlish 
(185:? ), Danish (1 8(:(7), Dutch (1803), Romaic 
(1817), Latin, Italian, Spanish, and Hebrew 
(Berlin, 1842). A translation of thti ‘ (Jastle 
of Indolence ’ by Lemierre d’Argy appeared 
at Paris in 1814. 

[Tho chief Lives of Thomson have been those 
of Kobort Shiels in Cibber’s Lives (1753), Patrick 
Murdoch (1762), Dr. Johnson in Lives of the 
l^oets (1781), (r. Wright (1770), tho Earl of 
3hichan (1792), Eohert rTcnjii (1793), Sir Harris 
Hicolas (1831 ; revised by Peter Cunningham in 
1862), Bolton Corney’s Annotations on Murdoch 
(1842), llobort Bell (1855), Edward E. Morris 
(1869), and J. Logie Robert son (1891). But all 
these have been suj)erseded by the elaborate 
James Thomson, sa Vie et scs (Eiivres, by Dr. 
Leon Morel (Paris, 1895, 678 pp., large 8vo, 
witli a copious list of authorities), which con- 
st itutes a pattern biogra])hy both in respect to 
exhaustive research aiid sound literary criticism. 
Prefixed is an exceptionally good ciigravingafler 
Paloh by J. Sevrotte. Tlie present article has i 
had the advantage of Dr. Morel’s revision. ' 
Since Dr. Morel wrote have appeared a detailed 
criticism of Thomson by M. Lef^vre Deuniier 
in his (.’elebrites Anglaiscs, 1895 ; a careful 
biograjJiy prefixed to tlie Aldine edition of his 
Works, 1897, by tho Rev. D. C. Tovey ; a Life 


of Thomson by Mr. W. Bayne (Famous Scots 
Series), 181)8; and accounts of Thomson in 
Texte’s Cosmopolitisms Litt^raire, 1895, and 
Mr. E. B. Chancellor’s Richmond, pp. 248 sq. 
See also Gent. Mag. 1803 i. 6, 1819 ii. 295, 
I 399, 1821 ii. 223, 300, 397 (a long essay on 
j the poetry of Thomson and Youn^), 1841 i. 

I 115, ii. 564, 1843 i. 602-3 (by Bolton Corney); 
Leigh Hunt’s Men, Women, and Books, 1878, 
pp. 225 sq., and the same writer’s The Town, 
1859, p. 368; 8tepheii’s English Thought in 
the Kighteenth Century, ii. 369-2 ; Trovel 3 'iin’s 
Macaulay, 1878, i. 482; Minto’s Georgian Era, 
pp. 51 sq.; Hood’s Works, 18(i2, vi. 1 ; Spence’s 
Anecdotes, od. Singer; Ticknor’s Spanish Lite- 
nitnre, 1888, iii. 371; Philobiblon Soc. Puhl. 
vol. iv. (containing letters); Genest's Hist, of 
the Stage, vol. v. passim ; Dennis's Age of 
Pope, pp, 86-95; Montegut's lleiires do lecture, 
1891, pp. 190-3 (on the relations of Thomson 
and (joUins); Dr. G. Sclimeding’s Jacob Thom- 
son, Brunswick, 1880; Notes ji:'d Queries, Oth 
ser. ii. 447, 7th ser. ii. 410, vi. 393, 8th ser. 
vi. 4-5, xii. 3iS9~91 ; Siitiirduy Uc'view, 20 Pcb. 
1897 ; Temple Scott’s Book Prices Current, 1889 - 
1897.] T. S. 

THOMSON, JAMES (178(i-lS19), ma- 
tbematioian, bom on 1 3 Nov. 1 7S( >, was fourt h 
son of James Thomson, a small farmer at 
Aniiaghmore, near Ihillynahinch, co. Down 
(the house is now called Spainount), by his 
wife, Agnes N esbit, 1 1 is early teaching was 
received solely from his fatlier. At the a^e 
of eleven or twtdve he had foiiml out for 
himself the art of dialling, Stieing his strong 
bent for scientific pursuits, his father sent 
him to a school at Ballykine, near Bally- 
nahiiich, ke])t by Samuel h]dgar, father of 
John Edgar [ip v.] Hero Tlionison .soon rose 
to be an assistant. Wishiiig to become a 
mini.stcr of the presbyterian church, he in 
1810 entered Glasgow ITiiversity, where ho 
studied for several sessions, supporting him- 
self by teaching in the Jiallykine school 
during tln^ summer. He graduated M.A. in 
1812, in 1814 he was appoint ed headmaster 
of the school of ^arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
and geography’ in the newly established 
Academical Institution, Bedfast; and in 1815 
professor of mathematics in its collegiate 
department. Here he proved himself a 
teacher of rare ability. In 1829 the hono- 
rary degree of LL.D.' was conferred upon 
him by tho university of Glasgow, where 
in 1832 he was appointed professor of mathe- 
matics. He held this post till his death on 
12 Jan. 1849. 

Thomson married, in 1817, Margaret, eldest 
daughter of William Gardiner of Glasgow 
(she died in 1830), by whom lie had four 
sons and three daughters, whose education 
he conducted with the utmost care. James 
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i 1822-1892) [q. vj and William (now Lord 
Cel via) were the two elder sons. 

There is a good portrait of Thomson, by 
Grahame Gilbert, in the possession of Lord 
Kelvin. A copy of it hangs in the Hunterian 
Museum, Glasgow. 

He was the author of the following school- 
books, which long enjoyed a high reputation 
and passed through many editions : 1 . ^ Arith- 
metic,* Belfast, 1819; 72nd edit. London, 
1880. 2. ‘ Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical,’ 
Belfast, 1820 ; 4th edit. J^ondon, 1844. 3. * In- 
troduction to Modern Geography,’ Belfast, 
1827, 4. ‘The Phenomena of the Heavens,* 

Belfast, 1827. 5. 'Tlie Differential and In- 

tegral Calculus,’ 1831; 2nd edit. London, 
1848. 6. ‘Euclid,’ 1834. 7. ‘Atlas of Modern 
Geography.’ 8. ‘Algebra,’ 1841. A very 
graphic paper, entitled ‘ Becollections of the 
Battle of Ballynahinch, by an Eye-witness,’ 
wliich appeared in the ‘Belfast Magazine ’ for 
February 1825, was from his pen. 

[Sketch written in 1862 l^y his son, .Pro- 
fessor flames Thomson, in consultation with 
Professor William Thomson (siibstirpiently Lord 
Kelvin), in ‘Poggendorff 's lliographiscli-litera- 
rischos Handworterbiich ; Memoir of Professor 
James Thomson, jiin., by J. T. Bottomley, P.lt.S., 
in Proceedings of the Philosophical Soei(3ty of 
Glasgow, 1S92-3 ; information kindly supplied 
by 'riiomson’s grjindchildren, Mr. .James l'homso?i 
and Miss Thomson, Nesvcastlc-on-Tyne.J 

T. II. 

THOMSON, JA:MES (1788 1850), en- 
graver, was baptised on 5 31 ay 1788 at Clifford, 
ISorthumberland, where his father, James 
Uiomson, afterwards vicar of ( Irmcsby, York- 
sliire, was then acting as curate. Sliowing a 
taste for art, liii was sent to Jjondon to be 
articled to an engraver named 31ackeiizie, 
and oil the voyage from Shields was nine 
weeks at sea. After completing bis a])j)ren- 
ticeship with 3Iackenzu*, lie worki^d for two 
years under Anthony Cardon [q. v.], and then 
established himself uidependently. He be- 
came an accompli sli(.*d engraver in the dot 
and stipple style, devoting himself almost ex- 
clusively to portraits, and was largely engaged 
upon important illustrated works, including 
Lodge’s ‘ Portraits of Illustrious Personages,’ 
Fisher’s ‘National Portrait Gallery,’ Wal- 
pole’s ‘ Anecdotes of Painting,’ Heath’s ‘ Book 
of Beauty,’ 31rs. Mee’s ‘ Gallery of Beauties,’ 
til e ‘ Keepsake,’ the ‘Court Magazine,’ and 
‘ Ancient 31arbles in the British Museum.’ 
Thomson’s principal single plates an? the por- ' 
traits of Mrs. Storey, after Lawrence, 1820; 
Jjady Burghersh and her sisters, after Law- 
rence, 1827: .John Wesley, after .Jackson, 
1828; Charles .Tames Blorafield, liishop oi 
London, after lliclimond, 1847 ; the queen 


riding with Lord Melbourne, after Sir Fran- 
cis Grant: Prince Albert, after Sir Williain 
Charles Boss; and Louis-Philippe and his 
ueen, a pair, after E. Dubufe, 1850. He 
led at his house in Albany Street, London, 
on 27 Sept. 1850. By his wife, whose maiden 
name was Lloyd, he had two daughters, one of 
whom, Ann, married Frederick Goodall,R. A. 

[Ottley’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers ; 
Redgmve’s Diet, of Artists; Gent. Mag. 1850, 
ii. 558 ; Mitford Parish Register.] F. M. O’D. 

THOMSON, JAMES (1768-1855), editor 
of the ‘ Encyclox^iedia Britannica,’ born in 
May 1768 at Crieff in Perthshire, was the 
second son of .Tohri Thomson by his wife, 
Elizabeth Ewan. Thomas ’Phomson (1773- 
1852) [q.v.] was his younger brother. James 
was educated at the parish school, and after- 
wards proccedtul to Edinburgh Cnivorsity. 
He was lic.eiised to preach by the presbytery 
of Haddington on 6 Aug. 1793, and fre- 
quently assisted his uncle, John Ewan, 
minister of Whittingliaui, East Lothian. In 
1 705 be became associated with George Gloig 
[c(. V.], bisbo]) of Brechin, as co-editor of the 
third edition of the ‘ J']ncyclopfedia Bri- 
tannica.’ He wrote several articles himself, 
including those on ‘ Scripture,’ ‘ Septuagint,’ 
and ‘ Superstition.’ That on ‘ Scrijiture ’ was 
retained in several later editions. During 
the same ])eriod he prepared an edition of 
th(3 ‘Spectator,’ with short biographies of 
the contributors (Newcastle, 1799, 8 vols. 
8vo). In 1796 he became tutor to the sons 
of John Stirling of Kippendavie, and re- 
signed Ills post on the ‘ h'ncyolopmdia Bri- 
tannica ’ to In's younger brother, TJiomas 
Thomson (1773'1 852) [q.v.] Both brothers 
were constant contributors to the ‘ Literary 
Journal ’ founded in 1803 by J ames Mill [q. v.], 
James Thomson contributing the philosophic 
articles. On 20 Ang. 1805 Thomson was 
ordained ministerof lOccles, Berwickshire. In 
bis country life he devoted himself to the 
study of the Bible in the original tongues, and 
to the careful editing of his discourses on 
St. Luke and the Acts of the Apostles. In 
1842 he received Ihe honorary degree of 
D.D. from the university of 8t. Andrews, 
and in 1847 he resigned his charge and re- 
tired to b]dinburgh. In 1854 he removed 
to London, where he died on 28 Nov. 1855. 

On 10 Oct. 1805 Thomson married Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Janies Skene of 
Aberdeen, second son of George Skene of 
Skene, Abejrdeenshire. She died in 1851, 
leaving tlirce sons: llobert Dundas Thomson 
[q.v.]; James Thomson, chairman of the 
government bank of IVIadras ; and Andrew 
Skene Thomson, besides a daughter Eliza. 
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Thomson was the author of: 1. ‘ llisc, 
Progress, and Consequences of the new 
Opinions and Principles lately introduced 
into France,’ Edinburgh, 1799, 8 vo. 2. ‘Ex- 
pository Lectures on St. Luke,’ London, 
1849-ol, 8vo. 3 . ‘ JOxj)ository J^ectiires on 
the Acts of the A]>ostles/ Jjondon, 185 4-, 8vo. 
lie also cont ribiited a ‘ Sketcli of tlio present 
State of Agriculture in Berwickshire ’ to his 
hrolher Thomas Thomson’s ‘Annals of 
Philosophy.’ 

[Literary (iazette, 1850, p. 68; Chambers's 
Iliogr. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen, 1870 ; Scott’s 
Fasti Eccl. Scot. i. ii. 413.] E, I. C. 

THOMSON, JAMES (1831 1882), poet 
and ptissnnist, horn at Port (Uasgow on 
23 Nov. 183 1, was the son of James Tliomson, 
anollicer in the luercliant stTvice, by his wife, 
Sarali Kenmiily, a dctiply religious Irving- 
ite. In 1810 the father became paralys<‘d, 
and two years later the niothcT died. The 
h?>y, now practically orplianed, was educated 
at the Itoyal Cahidonlan Asylum. 

In 1850 he proceeded to the modtd school, 
Mint ary Asylum, (Jhelsea, to (qualify as army 
sclioohriaster, and a year later was sent to 
BaUincollig, near Cork, as assistant teacher. 
Here commenced liis friemdship with Charles 
Bradlaugli. Here, too, lu* won the love of 
a btiautifiil young girl, Matilda Weller, whose 
sudden death in 1853, the lieavi(\st calamity 
of his life, was th(3 cause of ranch of Iiis 
later dejection. From 7 A ug, 1 85 1 he .served 
ns schoolmaster in Hevonsliire, Dublin, Al- 
dershot, Jersey, and J\)rtsmouth, until, in 
company with some ftdlow-teachers, he was 
discharged from the army for a trifling breach 
of discipline, on 30 ( )ct. 1862. During these 
years he had made some good friends, seen 
iiot a litt](? of nature and open-air life, and 
done a vast amount of self-imposed study in 
English, l^Vencli, Cerman, and Italian lite- 
Tatiire, He liad also written a good deal of 
poetry, some of which was published in 
Tait’s ‘ Edinburgh ^lagazine.’ 

By the friendly aid of Bradlaugli work 
was now found for Thomson as clerk and 
journalist. Under the signature ‘ JLV.’ or 
Bysshe Vanolis ’ (in memory of Shelley and 
Novalis) he wrote frequently in the ‘National 
Beformer,’ and took an active part in the 
propaganda of freethouglit ; and thus his 
poetical genius became known to secularist 
readers and to a few discerning critics like 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti. But a fatal weakness, 
inherited or scdf-induced, marred his best 
eiVorts. lie became more and more subject 
to periodic attacks of dipsomania, a veritable 
disease in his cast^, aggravated by his poverty, 
loneliness, insomnia, and deeply pessimistic 


temperament. From 1866 until his death, 
with the exception of a fliw months in Colo- 
rado in 1872 as agent of a mining company, 
and a visit to Spain as war correspondent iu 
1873, his home was a one-roomed lodging, 
first in the I’irnlico district, afterwards near 
(lower Street ; and thus the sad and sombre 
eliunents of London life were woven into the 
imagc'iy of his poems. Under these circum- 
stances he contributed to the * National Re- 
former ’ in March-May 1871 liis ‘City of 
Dreadful Night,’ wliich brought liim the 
appreciation of (leorge Eliot, (leorge Mere- 
dith, Philip Bourke Alarston, and other dis- 
tinguisluid authors. 

After 1875, owing to an estrangement 
which had arisen betwtuui himself and Brad- 
laugh, Tliomson c(‘ascd to write for the 
‘ National Reformer,’ and translerrcd liis 
.services to the ‘ Secularist ’ and ‘ Cope’s To- 
bacco TUaiit.’ lie lind made a friend of ISIr. 
Bertram Dobell, by whose lielp h 3 at length 
obtained ]mbli cation for liis first volume, 
‘The (hty of Dreadful Niglit, with some 
other poems,’ in 1880, followed a lew mouths 
later by a second volume of verse, and by 
a volume of essays iu 1881, During 1881-2 
he .spent some ha])])y w(‘eks at a frimid’s house 
near l^eicoster, l)ut this revival of ]u)])(i and 
poetic .impulse pr.oved illiisory. After a 
period of liom(‘h\ss wandering in Tjondon, 
during which he ahandomal liiniself to drink 
and despair, lie died on 3 June 1882 in Uni- 
versity C.ollege Hospital, and was buried 
without any religious ceremony In lligligate 
cemetery. ' 

The striking coiitrast in ‘Ik \'.’s ’ fdia- 
I’acler—a courageous genial spirit, coupled 
witli an intolerable melancholia ; spiritual 
asjiiratioii with realistic grasp of fact; ardent 
zeal for denuxiracy ami fn'etliouglit noth 
stubborn disbelief in liiimaii progress — is 
clearly marked in his writings, wliicJi are lit 
up ht?re and there witli flashes of luilliant 
joyousne.ss, hut blackly ])essimistic in the 
main. His masterpioco is tlie ‘ City of 
Dreadful Night,’ a great potnn, of massive 
structure and profound symbolism ; next to 
this arc ‘ Vane's l8tory,’ an autobiographic 
fantasia, and the oriental narrat i ve, ‘ AVeddah 
and Om-eJ-Bouain.’ Many of the lyrics, 
grave or gay, are poignantly beautiful, and 
the prose essays, satires, criticisms, and trans- 
lations have great qualities that deserve to 
be better known. Shelley, Dante, Heine, 
and Leopardi w^ere his cliief literary models ; 
his mature style, in its stern conciseness, is 
less Slicileyan than Dautesque. 

His chief works are: 1. ‘The City of 
Dreadful Night, and other Poems,’ 1880; 
2nd edit. 1888; American edit. 1892. 
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a. ‘Vane’s Story, Weddah and Om-el- 
Bonain, and other Poems,’ 1881. 3. ‘Essays 
and Phantasies,’ 1881. 4. ‘A Voice from 
the Nile, and other Poems,’ 1884, 6. ‘ Satires 
and Profanities,’ 1884, 6. ‘ Poems, Essays, 
and Fragments,’ 1892, Collective editions : 
‘ Poetical Works,’ 2 vols. 1895 ; ‘ Biographi- 
cal and Critical Studies,’ 1st vol. of ‘ Prose 
Works,’ 1896. 

Portraits of Thomson appear in ‘ A Voice 
from the Nile,’ 1884, in the ‘ Life’ of Thom- 
son by the present writer, 1889, and in the 
‘ Poetical Works,’ 1895. 

[Memoir by Bertram Dobell, prefixed (a) to 
A Voice from the Nile, (A) revised and amplified 
to Poetical Works ; articles in Progress, April 
and June 1884, by G. W. Foote, and Our Cor- 
ner, August and September 1886, by Hypatia 
Bradlaugh Bonner ; Salt’s Life, 1889, revised 
■edition, 1898. J H. S. S. 

THOMSON, JAMES (1800-1883), archi- 
tect, son of J). Thomson of Melrose, was 
born on 22 April 1800. From 1814 to 1821 
he was a pupil of John (IJiionarotti) l*ap- 
worth [q. v.] ; between 1827 and 1864 he 
designed Cuinbcrlatid Terrace and Cumber- 
land Place, ilegent’s Park; in 1838 the 
Iloyal Polytechnic Institute, Hegcnt Street, 
and in 1848 tlie theatre adjoining it. He 
also designed the new buildings at Clement’s 
Tnn, and the Polygraphic Hall, King William 
Street, Strand. In 1845 he restored Alder- 
ton church, and in 1848 Leigh Delamero 
church, both in Wiltshire, and built the 
public hall and market-place at Chippen- 
ham. Tie made alterations in the Derby- 
shire bank, Derby, in 1850; planned the 
laying out of Mr. lioy’s estate at Netting 
Hill; built (1851 4) Grittleton House, 
Wiltshire, the residence of Joseph Neeld; 
and in 1863 designed the llussiaii chaped, 
Welbeck Street , for the Russian embassy. In 
1870 h(i designed the grand st aircase and other 
additions to Charing (h'oss Hospital. He died 
on 16 ay 1883, and was buried at Finchley. 

Thomson read the following papers be- 
fore the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, of which he was a fellow; 1. ‘Coin- 
osition in Architecture, Sir J. Vanbrugh,’ 
6 June 1840. 2. ‘National Advantages of 
Fresco Painting,’ 6 March 1843. 3. ‘ Hagio- 
scope at Alderton Church,’ 28 April 1845. 
4. ‘ licigh Delamere CJiurch,’ 15 May 1848. 
Ho published ‘Retreats: Designs for Cot- 
tages, Villas, &c,’ 1827, 1833, 1840, and 
^ School Houses,’ 1842. 

[Builder, 1883, xliv. 705; Diet, of Architec- 
ture.] C. D. 

THOMSON, JAMES (1822-1892), pro- 
fessor of engineering, eldest sou of James 
Homson (1786-1849) [q. v,], was born in 
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Belfast, where his father was then a pro- 
fessor, on 16 Feb. 1822. His father super- 
intended his early education and that of his 
brother William (now Lord Kelvin), and 
he was never at school, save for a short 
time at the writing-school of the Belfast 
Academical Institution. In 1832, when only 
ten years of age, he commenced attending 
the university of Glasgow, and in 1834 matri- 
culated and gained a class prize. In 1839 
he graduated M.A., with honours in mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy. In 1840 he 
entered the ollice of John (afterwards Sir 
John) MacNeill [q. v.] in Ilublin, but, his 
health giving way, he was obliged in a short 
time to return to Glasgow. Recovering, ho 
next year spent six months in the engineer- 
ing department of the Lancelield 8])iniung 
Mill, Glasgow, and afterwards became a 
pupil successively in the Horsley Ironworks 
at Tipton, Stallordshire, and in Messrs Fair- 
bairn & Co.’s works. But ill-health again 
drove him home. In 1861 he sett led as a 
civil engineer in Belfast, when ^ in November 
1853 he became resident engineer to the 
water commissioners, and in 1857 he was 
appointed by the crown professor of civil 
engineering in Queen’s College, lie held 
that post till 1873, when he was elected 
successor to William .John Macquorn Ran- 
kine [q. v.] in the similar chair in Glasgow 
University. 

Thomson’s inventive genius showed itself 
early. When only sixteen or seventeen he 
constructed a clever mechanism for feather- 
ing the floats of the paddles of steamers. A 
little later he devised a curious river-boat, 
which by means not only of paddles, but of 
logs reaching to the bottom, could propel 
itself against a current. In the winter of 
1842-3 he gained the Glasgow University 
silver medal for an essay on ‘ The compara- 
tive Advantages of the Methods employed to 
heat Dwelling-houses and Puldic Buildings.’ 
About this time he began devising improve- 
ments in water-wheels. He constructed a 
horizontal wheel which ho named a ‘ Danaide,^ 
and somewhat later another which he patented 
on 3 July 1850 (No, 13156) and named tho 
‘ Vortex Wat er-w heed.’ This came into ex- 
tensive use. At Belfast he occupied himself 
for several years with investigations as to 
the properties of Avhirling fluids, which led 
to his devising valuable improvements in 
the action of blowing fans, to tho invention 
of a centrifugal pump, and to important im- 
rovements m turbines. A jet-pump which 
e designed has done important work in 
draining low-lying lands. 

In 1848 he began his many contributions 
to the scientific journals. In a remarkable 
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paper on ^ The Effect of Pressure in lowering 
the Freezing-point of Water/ communicated 
to the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 
January 1849 (printed in its ^ Transactions/ 
voL XVI. pp. 641 seq., and republished in the 
< Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Jour- 
nal’ in November 1860, he expounded the 
principles which in 1867 he used as the 
foundation of liis explanation of the plasticity 
of ice, a subject which continued to engage 
his attention for years. The results of his 
researches ajjpeared from time to time in the 
* Proceedings ’ of the Royal Society, the 
most important dealing with * crystallisation 
and liquefaction as influenced by stresses 
tending to change of form in the crystals ^ 
(December 1801). Many other subjects occu- 
pied his active mind, lie extended to an 
important degree the discoveries of his Bel- 
fast colleague, Dr. Thomas Andrews, on the 
continuity of the gaseous and liquid states 
qf matter, made valuable researches on the 
grand currents of atmospheric circulation, 
inveistiguted the jointed prismatic structure 
seeuattlio Giant^s Causeway and elsewhere, 
and the flow of water in rivers. Papers from 
his pen on these subjects and others will 
be found in the ‘ Proceedings ’ of the Royal 
Society. 

Thomson received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from (ilasgow in J^<70, that of D.Sc. i 
ill 1875 from the (iueen’s University in Ire- ; 
land, .and that of LL.O. from the university 
of Dublin in .1878. lie was elected F.R.H, 
in 1877. 

A ])ractical failure of eyesight obliged him 
to resign liis chair at Glasgow in 1889, and 
on 8 May 1892 he died, and was followed 
to the grave within a few days by his 
second daughter and by bis wife, lie mar- 
ried, in. Elizabeth, daugliter of William 
John Hancock, Liirgan, co. Armagh, and 
sister of Dr. Neilson Hancock, professor of 
jiirispriuhnico and political economy in 
Queen’s College,* Belfast. He had one son 
and two daughters. 

I Memoir by J. T. Hottomley, P.R.S., in Pro- 
coodiugs of t.ho Pliilosophioal Society of Glasgow, 
1892-3; obituiiry notice in Proceedings of the 
Royal Socioty, vo!. liii.; information kindly sup- 
plied by his son ami daughter, Mr. James Thom- 
son and Miss Thomson, Nowcast Ic-on-Tyne ; 
Addison’s Glasgow University Graduates, 1898.1 

T. H. 

TflOMSON, JAMES BRUCE (1810- 
187il), pioneer of criminology, born in 1810 
at Etuiwiek in Ayrsliiro, was son of James 
Thomson, by his wife Helen Bruce. The 
parents appear to have died while their two 
sons were yotiths, and the boys were left 
in destitute circumstances, but they were 


educated at the cost of a friend.^. James 
was sent to Glasgow Universi^, atad, took 
his diploma as a licentiate oi the J^yal, 
College of Surgeons in 1846. Thereupon he" 
proceeded to practise in Tillicoultry, w bile 
there Thomson acted as factory surgeon, 
and his first contribution to medical lite- 
rature was a paper on tlie beneficial effects 
of the oil used in the manufacture of wool 
on the health of the workers. This brought 
him some reputt , and Sir John Kincaid, 
inspector of priso is, directed the attention 
of the general board of prisons to bis abili- 
ties. In consequence he was appointed first 
resident surgeon to her Majesty's general 
prison in l^erth in 1 858. 

Tliotnson was thus ])laced in medical 
cliarge of a large ii umber of prisoners, and 
the t^xperience so gained enabled him to 
communicate to tlie medical periodicals of 
the day a series of abl(3 and important papers 
on the problems siiggtistod by crime and 
criminals. In J872 his health broke down, 
and he suflerod from gangrene of the leg 
for many mouths before his death on 19 Jan. 
1873. lie niarriod Miss Agnes Jjaing about 
1845, but the marriage proved unfortunate, 
and resiilt(id in a separation. There were 
no children. 

Thomson’s published papers were chiefly 
contributed to tlie ‘Edinburgh Medical 
Journal’ and to the ‘Journal of Mental 
* Science ’ bet ween IBGO and 1870. In the 
ordinary course of duty he prejiarod annual 
otticial returns to the general board of pri- 
sons, Scotland ; and with Sir Robert Christi- 
son [q. V.] ill 1806 a special report on the 
prison dietaries of Scotland, with details of 
the regulations then in force and sugges- 
tions as to the future. His papers in the 
‘ Journal of Mental Science ’ present Thom- 
son in the important light of the pioneer 
of criminology in this country. He was 
the first medical writer of (Jreat Britain to 
investigate the mental and physical con- 
dition of criminals from the modern scien- 
tific point of view, and to attempt a scientific 
estimate of the relations of crime with 
mental and physical disease. Ho made re- 
searches into the history of criminal families; 
and found that heredity was the prime fac- 
tor of criminality, and' that environmemt de- 
termined the almost inevitable issue. Thom- 
son outlined the physical appearances of 
criminals — what are now called the stigmata 
of degeneration. He showed that tuber- 
cular disease was the chief ailment of the 
criminal class, diseases of the nervous system 
taking the next place in order of frequency. 
The close ronnection between insanity and 
crime he illustrated by the conclusion that 
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<me in Ibrty^even of the orimlnal class wsa 
insaae. 

Tbesedecisive communications, based upon 
large experience and careful study, gave an 
impulse to the scientific investigation of the 
criminological branch of anthropology. That 
study had been wisely inaugurated in France 
by Morel and Despine, and has been followed 
out by the school of Lombroso in a manner 
provocative of destructive criticism. Thom- 
son stated his opinion too briefly, and did 
not deal with the statistics at his command 
in sufficient detail ; but he led the way for 
those who command modern instruments 
of precision and wider opportunities of re- 
search. 

[Thomson’s contributions to Journal of Men- 
tal Science and otlier periodicals.] A. H. U. 

THOMSON, JOHN (1778-1840), land- 
scape-painter, was the fourth son of Thomas 
Thomson, minister of Dailly, Ayrshire, and 
of his second wife Mary, daughter of Trancis 
Hay. Born in his father’s manse on 1 8ept. 
1778, he was educated at the parish school, 
and sent tof Glasgow University to study for 
the ministry, tliat being the family profes- 
sion followed by liis grandfather and great- 
grandfather as well us by his father. He 
attendtjd Glasgow University in 1701-2, hut 
his elder brother, Thomas Thomson (1708- 
1852) [q. V.], having removed to Edinburgh 
to study law, lie3 followed him thither at the 
beginning of the following winter session 
(1793). Through Lady Hailes, a former 
parishioner of their father’s, they were intro- 
duced to the best kind of Edinburgh society, 
and included Francis Jeflrey and Walter 
Scott (then young advocates) anu)iig their 
friends. During his course at Edinburgh 
John, who had always the desire to be a 
painter, devoted the vacations to sketching 
and studying nature among the charming 
woodland scenery of his Ayrshire home. 
During his last session (1798-9) he received 
some lessons from Alexander Nasmytli [q.v.], 
to whom most of the early Scots landscape- 
painters were indebted for such training as 
they had. 

On his father’s death, on 19 Feb. 1799, 
Thomson, through powerful influence, was 
presented by the crown as his successor in 
Dailly. ^ lie was ordained on 24 April 1 800, 

An important change in Thomson’s life 
took place in 1805, when, through the inte- 
rest of Scott, the Marquis of Abercorn pre- 
sented Thomson to the parish of Duddings- 
ton in Midlothian. At Dailly he had lived 
much alone ; his art was hardly known beyond 
the borders of Lis parish, and little approved 
of by his flock, while his pictures were given 


to friends as pres^nts^ But at Duddihgatoii" 
all this was altered. He made the acquaitlt* 
ance of many notable men in the then bril- 
liant society of Edinburgh, and enjoyed the 
society of other artists, entertaining Turner 
as his'guest in 1822. His talent as a land- 
scape-painter soon became talked of, and 
we are told he had dilficulty in supplying 
those anxious to possess his pictures. For 
ten years (1820-30) he is said to have made 
1,800/. a year by his art, an income which 
no Scottish landscape-painter resident in 
Scotland has perhaps equalled. 

At the exhibitions in Edinburgh, begin- 
ning in 1808, he showed over a hundred tuc- 
tures; and when, on the institution of the 
Scottish Academy, he declined because of 
his clerical ollice to become an ordinary 
member, he was elected (1830) an honorary 
one. Thomson’s love for art was not con- 
i fined to painting ; ho was also ])assionately 
fond of music, and jdayed the violin and the 
flute. He was. a member ol‘ the Friday Club, 
to which social body Dugald Stewart, Ali- 
son, and Brougham belonged ; and ho con- 
tributed several articles on scientific subjects 
to the ^Edinburgh lleview,’ then recently 
started. 

Thomson died on 28 Oct. 1840. lie was 
twice married: first, on 7 July 1801, to 
Isabella, daughter of John llamsay, minister 
of Kirkmichael in Ayrshire. She died on 
18 Ax^ril 1809, leaving two sons — Thomas 
and John — and two daughters; the younger, 
Isabella, was married to Bobert Scott Lau- 
der [q. v.] Thomson married, secondly, on 
6 Dec. 1813, Frances Ingram Spence, widow 
of Martin Dalrymple ol* Fordel, Fifeshire. 
By her lu? had tliree sons — Francis, Charles, 
and Henry— and a daughter, Mary Helen. 

Although lack of early and systematic 
training crippled his j)Owers and ])revented 
him from attaining full command of his 
mediums, Thomson was the greatest Scottish 
landscape-painter of his time, and the first 
to grasp and fitly express the ruggtjdness and 
strength of Scottish scenery. He appeared 
at a time when romance was in the ascen- 
dant, and his pictures bear evidence of tho 
influence of its sj^irit. 1 1 is earlier work was 
influenced by tho Dutch painters, who were 
then in fashion ; but gradually he came to 
think that Scottish scenery was ‘ peculiarly 
suited to a treatment in "which grandeur 
and wildness to a certain extent were the 
leading characteristics.’ As a rule the in- 
fluence of Salvator Kosa and the Poussins, 
of whose work he possessed examples, is 
evident in his landscape, which, despite ex- 
aggeration of seiitiitient and a tendency to 
melodrama, possesses unity of idea, harmony 
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of colour, distinction of style, and a certain 
grandeur of impression and design. For its 
time it has also freshness and originality of 
observation. Manjr of his pictures, owing 
to his habit of painting upon an insulH- 
ciently hardenea ground of flour boiled 
with vinegar, whicdi he described as ‘ par- 
ritch,’ and a reckless use of asphalt um and 
megilp, are now in a very bad state of pre- 
servation. 1 1 is slighter and more directly 
painted pictures are, however, in a mucli 
sounder state, and some of them betray a 
sensitiveness and charm of handling which 
one would hardly expect from his more 
elaborate work. 

Plis pictures are to be found principally in 
the mansions of the Loth Ians and neighbour- 
ing counties and in Edinburgh. He is well 
reprcf^ented in t he National Gallery of Scot- 
land by a series of works which shows the 
range of his art ; there are two small ex- 
amples in Glasgow, and a watercolour is in 
the historical collection at South Kensing- 
toti. Of recent years his work has attracted 
considerable attention, and in 1895 twentv- 
four of his pictures were shown at tlie 
Grafton Gallery exhibition of Scottish old 
masters. 

In the Scottish National Gallery there are 
two portraits of Thomson — one by Scott 
Ijauder, and one by William Wallace; a 
second by Wallace is at present in the Scot- 
tish Portrait Gallery, and a head and 
shoulders by liaeburn belongs to Mr. Stir- 
ling of Keir. The last has been engraved 
in mezzotint by Alexa^nder Hay. 

[John Thomson of Puddingston, by W, Baird, 
1895; Memoir of Thomas Thomson, by Cosmo 
Innes (Biiunatyn»» Club), 1854 ; Scott’s Fasti 
Bed. Scot. 1 . i. 113, 11 . i. 107 ; Noctes Ambro- 
siante; Armstrong's Scottish Painters; A.Frasor, 
ll.S.A., ill Art Journal, 1883, p. 78; Bryaifs 
Piet, of Painters; Kedgrave’s Piet, of the Eng- 
lish School; Graves’s Piet. of Artists; Chambers’s 
Piet, of Scotsmen, 1864 ; Cat. of Exhibitions 
National and Portrait Galleries of Scotland 
Sir Walter Scott’s Journal.] J. L. C. 

THOMSON, JOHN (1805-1841), mu- 
sical writer, eldest son of Andrew Mitchell 
Thomson [q, v.], successively minister of 
Sprouston, Perthshire, and St. George’s,Edhi- 
biirgh, by his wife, Jane Carmichael {d, 1840), 
was born at Sprouston on 28 Oct. 1805. He 
made the actjuaintance of Mendelssohn on 
the composers visit to Edinburgh in 1829, 
and renewed his acquaintance at Leipzig, 
where he also met Schumann andMoscheles, 
and studied under Schnyder von Wartensee. 
He returned to Edinburgh, and in 1839 he 
was elected first Reid professor of tlie theory 
of music in the university there. He gave 


the first Reid concert on 12 Feb. 1841, and 
thti book of words contains a critical analysis 
by Thomson of the pieces produced — pro- 
bably the first instance of analytical pro- 
grammes. 

Thomson died at Edinburgh on 6 May 
1841, having occupied the chair for only 
eighteen months. Six months before his 
death he married a daughter of John Lee 
(1779-1859) [q. v.], principal of Edinburgh 
Univ'ersity. 

He was the composer of throe operas : 

1. ‘ Hermann, or the Broken Spear,’ 1834; 

2. * The House of Aspen ; ’ and 3. ‘ The 
Shadow on the Wall ; ’ the two latter, pro- 
duced at the Royal English Opera (Lyceum) 
on 27 Oct. 1834 and 21 April 1836 respec- 
tively, each enjoying a long run. Tie also 
publislied ^ The Vocal Melodies of Scotland, 
with Symphonies and Accompaniments by 
John Thomson and Finlay Dunn,’ Edinburgh, 
n.d. 4to ; new edit. 1880. lie wrote many 
compositions for the piano and -iiolin, and 
among a large number of songs tlic best 
known are ‘ The Arab to liis Steed,’ ^ Harold 
Harfager,’ and ‘ The Pirate’s Serenade.* 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music ; Brown’s Biographical 
Diet, of Musicians ; Baptie’s Musical Biography; 
Baptio’s Musical Scotland ; Grant’s vStory of the 
University of Edinburgh ; Scot’s Fasti Eccl, 
Scot. I. i. ,74.] * G. S-H. 

THOMSON, JOHN (1765 -1846), phy- 
iician and surgeon, born at l*aiHley on 
15 March 1765, the son of Josepli ’Pliomson, 
asilk-weav.er, by his wife, Mary ^lillar. John 
was engaged in trade under difi’erent masters 
for about tliree years, until at the age of 
eleven ho was bound apprentice to his father 
for seven years. At the end of his term of 
service liis father destined him for the 
ministry of the anti-burgher secoders. John, 
however, desiring to study medicine, per- 
suaded his father to apprentice liim in 1786 
to T)r, White of Paisley, with whom he re- 
mained for three years. H(» cntei'ed the 
university of Glasgow in the winter session 
of 1788-9, and in the following year mi- 
grated to Edinburgh. He was appointed as- 
sistant apothecary at the Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh, in September 17tk), and in the 
following September he became house-sur- 
geon to the institution under the designa- 
tion of surgeon’s clerk, having already n'om 
the previous June filled the office of an 
assistant physician’s clerk. He became a 
member of the Medical Society at the be- 
ginning of the winter session in 1790-1, and 
in the following year he was elected one of 
its presidents. On 31 July 1792 Thomson 
resigned his appointment at the infirmary on 
account of ill-health, and proceeded to Lon- 
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don, where he studied awhile at John Hunter’s 
school of medicine in Leicester Square. 

In London Thomson made many valuable 
friendships, and on his return to ISdinburgh 
early in 1793 he became a fellow of the 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, the neces- 
sary funds being provided by Hogg, the 
manager of the Paisley bank. Until the 
autumn of 179R he lived with an Edinburgh 
surgeon, named Arrott, and attended the 
Royal Infirmary as a surgeon. During this 
period he was much engaged in the study 
of chemistry. lie conducted a chemical 
class during the winter of 1799-1800 which 
met at Thomson’s private house, under the 
auspices of the Earl of Lauderdale, and con- 
sisted chiefly of gentlemen V.onnected with 
the parliament house. In 1800 he was nomi- 
nated one of the six surgeons to the Royal 
Infirmary under an amended scheme for the 
better management of the charity, and he 
almost immediately entered upon the teach- 
ing of surgery. He also gave a course of 
lectures on the nature and treatment of those 
injuries and diseases which come under the 
care of the military surgeon, and he visited 
London ‘in tlie autumn of 1803 to be ap- 
pointed a hospital mate in the army in order 
to qualify himself teclinically to take charge 
of a military hospital should it be found 
necessary to establish one in Edinburgh in 
case of an invasion. 

The College of Surgeons of Edinburgh 
established a ])rofessorship of surgery in 
1805, and, in spite of extraordinary opposi- 
tion — mainly on political grounds — Thomson 
was appointed to the post. In 1806, at the 
suggestion of Earl Spencer, the home secre- 
tary, the king appointed him professor of mili- 
tary surgery in the university of Ji3(l in burgh. 
On 11 Jan. 1808 Thomson obtained the de- 
gree of M.I). from the university of Aberdeen 
tlirough King’s College. In 1810 he resigned 
his post at the Royal Infirmary in consequence 
of the refusal of the managers to investigate 
some criticisms on his surgery by John Dell 
(1763-1820) [q.v.] He continued to lecture, 
however, and in the summer of 1814 he 
visited the various medical schools in Europe 
to examine into the diflerent methods fol- 
lowed in the liospitals of Erance, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Saxony Prussia, Hanover, and Ilolland. 
He was admitted a licentiate of the Royal 
Collegeof Physicians of Edinburgh on 7 Feb, 
1815, since ho was now acting as a consult- 
ingphysician as well as a consulting surgeon. 
In the ensuing summer he again returned to 
the continent to watch the treatment of the 
men wounded at Waterloo, and in Septem- 
ber 1815 he was mainly instrumental in 
founding the Edinburgh New Town dis- 


pensary. The smallpox epidemic of 1817-18 
showed that vaccination was not so abso- 
lutely protective as had been supposed, and 
Thomson published his views upon the sub- 
ject in two pamphlets, issued respectively in 
1820 and in 1822. He delivered a course of 
lectures on diseases of the eye in the summer 
of 1819, thereby paving the way for the esta- 
blishment of the first eye infirmary in Edin*- 
burgh in 1824. Ho was much engaged dur- 
ing 1822-6 in the study of general pathology, 
and in 1821 ho was an unsuccessful can- 
date for the chair of the practice of physic 
in the university, rendered vacant by the 
death of James Gregory (1753-1821) Fq. v.l 
In 1828-9 and again in 1829-30 he delivered 
a course of lectures on the practice of physic, 
both courses being given in conjunction with 
bis son, W illiam Thomson ( 1802-1852) [q. v.] 
In 1831 he addressed to Lord Melbourne, 
then secretary of state for the home depart- 
ment, a memorial representing the advan- 
tages likely to fiovv from the establishment 
of a separate chair of general pathology. A 
commission was issued in his favour, and he 
was appointed professor of general patho- 
logy in the university, giving his first course 
of lectures upon this subject in the winter 
session of 1832-3. 

Repeated attacks of illness compelled him 
to discontinue his visits to patients after the 
summer of 1835, but he still continued to 
see those who chose to call upon him, IIo 
resigned his professorship in 1841. The 
duties had long been ])erformed by deputy. 
He died at JVJorland Cottage, near the foot 
of Blackford Hill, on the south side of Edin- 
burgh, on 11 Oct. 1846. 

Thomson was twice married; first, in 
1793, to Margaret Crawford, second daugh- 
ter of John Gordon of Caroll in Hutlierland- 
sliire ; she died early in 1804. Secondly, in 
1806, to Margaret, third daughter of John 
Millar (1735 -1801) [q. v.], professorof juris- 
prudence in the university of Glasgow. 
There were three children by tlui first mar- 
riage, the only survivor being Professor Wil- 
liam Thomson, while of the second marriage 
a daughter and Professor Allen Thomson 
[q. V.] alone outlived childhood. 

Thomson died with the reputation of 
being in his time the most learned physician 
in Scotland. ‘ To almost the last week of his 
life lie was a hard student,’ says Henry 
Cockburn in his journal, ^and not oven 
fourscore years could quench his ardour in 
discoursing ujion science, morals, or politics. 

. . . He never knew apathy, and, medicine 
being his first field, he was for forty years the 
most exciting of all our practitioners and 
of all our teachers.’ 
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in 1^22 by the 

tee€tiUk>rwif6jpe of the emy and navy who 
IMii^hded his leetureS) and it has been 
iNiU enj^vj^ in meszotint by llodgetts. A 
ehai*acteristic marble bust copied from that 
executed by Angus Fletcher about 1820 is 
in the hall of the library of the university 
of Edinburgh. 

Thomson wrote in addition to many 
pamphlets of ephemeral interest : 1. ‘ The 
Elements of Chemistry and Naturalllistory, 
to which is prefixed the Philosophy of 
Chemistry by M. Fourcroy/ translated with 
notes, yol. i. Edinburgh, 1798, vol. ii. 1799, 
vol. iii. 1800; the work reached a fifth 
edition. 2. * Observations on Lithotomy, 
with a new Manner of Cutting for Stone/ 
8vo, Edinburgh, 1808. An appendix was 
issued in 1810. The original work and the 
appendix were translated into French, Paris, 
1^18, 3. ‘Lectures on Inflammation: a 

View of the general Doctrines of Medical 
>Surgery,' Edinburgh, 8vo, 1813; issued in 
America, Philadelphia, 1817, and again in 
1831 ; translated into German, Halle, 1820, 
and into French, Paris, 1827. This impor- 
tant series of lectures was founded upon 
the Hunterian theory of inflammation, and 
moulded the opinion of the profession for 
many years, but of late the study of experi- 
mental pathology has profoundly modified 
our views of inflammatorv processes. 

Thomson also edited ‘ I'he Works of Wil- 
liam Cullen, M.D.,’ Edinburgh, 1827, Hvo, 
2 vols., and wrote an account of his life, of 
wdiicli volume i. was published in 1 832, and 
was reissued, with a second volume and 
biographical notices of John and William 
Thomson, in IHoS). 

[Biographical notice by William Thomson and 
David Craigm, in the ‘Kdinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal, 1817, No. .170, prefixed with 
alterations to the reissue of Cullen’s Works, 
E linburgh ami London, 1859 ; Journal of Henry 
Cockburn, a continuation of the Memorials of his 
Time, 1831-1 i I. 1G4 ; Grordon Laing’s Life of Sir 
James Young Simpson, 1897, p, 73.] D’A. P. 

THOMSON, JOSEPH (1858-1894), 
African explorer, fifth son of William Thoin- 
sori, by Ills wife Agnes Brown, was born on 
14 Feb. 1858 in the village of Penpont, Dum- 
friesshire, in a house which his father — at first 
a journey man stonemason —had built for him- 
self and his family. In 1868 the household 
removed to G at elaw bridge, where William 
Tliomson became tenant of a farm and a 
freestone quarry. Under the stimulus of his 
father’s example and the quaint enthusiasm 
of a neighbour, Dr. Thomas Boyle Grierson, 
Thomson as a lad developed a keen interest 


in geology aa wall ns in Qther br^bi^of 
natural science^ To 
ciety of Inquiry* be contributedi 
tbe *Peix)xide of Iron in the StodatonipAl* 
Outelawbridge Quarry/ * Seine 
Markings in Ae Sandstone of Gatelawnnd^ 
Quarry/ and ‘ The Stratification of the Sand- 
stone of Gatelawbridge Quarry, with special 
reference to the Unconformable Character 
of certain Strata.’ From 1871 onwards tho 
geological survey was at work in Nithadaloi 
and by a happy chance the young geologist 
fell under the notice of Professor Archibald 
Geikie at Crichope Linn, and had the delight 
of learning that his own eye had discovered In 
his native rocks three ‘ fossil ferns ’ till then 
unknown there. Leaving school in 1873, 
Thomson worked for a short time in his father’s 
quarry, but by the winter of 1875 he had made 
up his mind to study his favourite sciences in 
the university of Edinburgh, In his first 
session, besides studying geology under Pro- 
fessor James Geikie and botany under Pro- 
,fessor John Hutton Balfour [([.v.], he had 
the opportunity of attending a course of lec- 
tures on natural history by Professor Huxley. 
In 1877 he came out as medallist both in 
geology and m natural history. 

In 1878 Thomson was appointed geologist 
and naturalist to an exjiedition under Alex- 
ander Keith Johnston (1844-1879) [q. v.], 
which was sent out by the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society for the exploration of East 
Central Africa. The expedition reached . 
Zanzibar on 5 .Tan. 1879. On 19 Maya start 
for the interior was made. By the death of 
Keith Johnston on 28 June 1879 within 
the malarial zone at Behobeho, Thomson 
suddenly found himself leader of the expedi- 
tion. He reached Lake Tanganyika on 3 Nov., 
and on Christmas day had tlie pleasure of 
confirming Stanley’s theory as to the geogra- 
phical relations oi tbe Lukuga outlet of the 
lake. After a brief visit to U jijion the eastern 
shf)re, Thomson again started westwards 
with the intention of reaching the head- 
waters of the Congo; but a mutiny of his 
men — alarmed at the risks they ran from the 
warlike Warua — obliged him to turn back. 

(I March 1880) when within a day’s march 
of the river. His homeward route from the 
south end of the lake northward towards 
Tabora gave him an opportunity of making a 
detour to the neighbourhood of Lake Leopold 
(Lake Hikwa), which he was the first wnito 
man to see. By 27 May 1880 Thomson was 
resting at Tabora (Unyanyembe), and after 
a march of five hundred miles ho reached 
the coast on 10 J uly. Ho recorded his expe- 
riences in ‘To the African Lakes and Back ’ 

(2 vols. 1881). 
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eaal^ was only useless shale. 

A -very different task was that to which 
Thomson^ under the auspices of the Boyal 
Geographical Society, next braced himself — 
the opening up of a route between the sea- 
board of Eastern Africa and the northern 
ahore of Victoria Nyanza. He left the coast 
with a caravan 140 strong on 15 March 
1883, and reached Taveta, at the foot of 
Mount* Kilimanjaro, on 5 May. On 3 May 
the expedition entered the territory of the 
dreaded Masai, to find the tribe in a state 
of dangerous excitement as the result of 
a recent conflict with a party led by Dr. 
Fischer, a German explorer. Forming an 
encampment at Taveta, Thomson proceeded 
with ten men to examine the Kilimanjaro 
mountain, and, having travelled 230 miles 
in five and a half marches, he ascended the 
mountain to a heiglit of nearly nine tliousand 
feet. September found the explorer at I^ake 
Navaisha, where Fischer had been obliged 
to turn homeward. At El Meteita Thomson 
left his main body to proceed with a trading 
caravan to Lake Baruigo, and, taking with 
him only thirty men, made one of those rapid 
detours, which were always congenial to 
him, for the purpose of visiting Mount 
ICenia. On the way he discovered the noble 
range, fourteen thousand feet high, which 
he named after Lord Aberdare, president of 
the Royal Geographical Hociety . On reaching 
the neiglibourhood of Ijuke Baringo (3,300 
feet above sea level) he took a much-needed 
rest at Njemps or Nnems (0.30 N., 36.6 E.) 
among the friendly Wa-Kwafi. Having 
(16 Nov.) once more got his caravan (re- 
duced to about a hundred men) into march- 
ing order, ho pushed steadily and patiently 
from Baringo eastwards to Victoria Nyanzaj 
and on 10 Dec. he bathed in the waters of 
the great birth-lake of the Nile. Here he 
was obliged to retrace his steps owing to the 
treacherous liostility of the king of Uganda, 
which was reported to him in time. On his 
homeward route he turned northwards to 
visit Mount Elgon (14,094 feet), and was 
rewarded by a discovery of a wonderful 
series of prehistoric caves suggestive of the 
existence at one time of a civilisation very 
different from that half-barbarism which now 
turns them to account. On the last day of 
1882 Thomson was nearly killed by a 
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wounded buffalo, and for weeks he had tchbe 
carried in a litter. On 24 Fab. tho 
caravan resumeditsmaireh for I^dceJ^aliradbia^ 
but by the 27th its leader iras dissl^ 
djsenterjr, aud further progress was 
sible for eight or nine^eeks., . MeaawhUetw 
expedition was in daily danger of complete 
annihilation from the ferocious and suspicious 
Masai. Towards the end of April the appear- 
ance of Jumba Kimameta, a coast tz^er, 
along with whose caravan part of the inland 
journey had been performed, gave a happy 
turn to events. On 7 May Thomson parted 
with this friendly caravan, and carriedouthis 
original idea of making for Mombasa via Teita. 
By the 24th he had reached Rabai, and cele- 
brated the event by walking through the vil- 
lage — the first walk he had taken for three 
months. 

On his return to London in broken health 
in the summer of 1883 he was received with 
the utmost cordiality. Explorer after explorer 
had been previously baffled in attempts to tra- 
verse the country of the Masai, one of the 
most warlike of all African tribes, and Thom- 
son’s record of heroic endurance and adven- 
turous bravery, which he published under the 
title of ‘ Through Masai Land,’ took the world 
by storm. 

By the end of 1884 Thomson was fit to un- 
dertake new explorations, and when, in 1886, 
the Royal Geographical Society bestowed on 
him the founder’s gold medal, he was already 
in the Western Sudan. On this occasion he 
was in the service of the National African 
Company, and his mission was to forestall the 
efforts of Germany to enter into direct rela- 
ions with the kings of Sokoto and Gandu. 
The chief difficulties lay in outwitting Malike, 
king of NApe, who considered his interests as 
a middleman endangered, and in reducing a 
mob of undisciplined and mutinous carriers to 
a recognition of authority. Starting from 
Akassa (16 March 1886), the expedition passed 
up the Niger to Itabba (7 April) and thence 
itruck inland to Sokoto (21 May), Wurnu 
23 May), and GandA (7 or 8 June). By 
September Thomson j\^as in England once 
nore with a record of work brilliantly done. 
lie had made treaties with the great poten- 
tates of the Sudan which proved of the 
ighest service to British interests. 

Thomson’s health was still weak, and the 
•emainder of 1886, with 1886 and 1887, was 
devoted to its restoration. He paid during 
:his period visits to the continent and made 
Aseful contributions to questions of geogri^ 
^hical and political interest. He strongly 
advocated the selection of the east coast 
Masai-land route for the expedition to be sent 
!br the relief of Emin Pasha ; but his rival, 
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Mr/Sti^hley, with whom he had more than 
once crossed swords on African affairs^ car- 
ried out anotlier scheme. 

On 17 March 1888 Thomson set foot again 
on his chosen continent. On this occasion he 
elected to explore, on his own account, the 
Atlas mountains in Morocco. The difficul- 
ties thrown in his way were as great as any 
he had yet experienced. The escort pro- 
vided by the Morocco authorities, under the 
pretence of protecting him, did everything 
to hamper and limit his movements. But 
Thomson overcame all obstruction. lie 
reached J ebel Ogdimt, a height of 12,734 feet, 
and climbed 13,lo0 feet up Tizi-ii-Tamjurt, 
but these explorations were brought to a close 
by a call from the British Bast African 
Company to enter their service. The com- 
pany intended that he should go to the relief 
of Emin from the east coast, news of Stan- 
ley’s expedition having been long looked 
for in vain. The proposal, however was not 
caarried out. 

In the controversies of 1888-9 with regard 
to the government policy of withdrawal from 
East Africa, Thom son took a keen interest and 
denounced in no measured terms what he con- 
sidered the pusillanimity and treachery of the 
British authorities. 

In 1890 he once more entered upon active 
service, this tiffie in the interest of the British 
South African Company. lie proceeded to 
Kimberley to receive instructions from Mr. 
Cecil lihodes. Under those instructions his 
new explorations beg;an at Quilimane. To 
circumvent the jealousy of the l^ortugueso 
was his foremost task. By pluck he passed 
in safety through their territory — goods and 
all — though at the last moment he just 
escaped with liislife from a fusillade.by native 
soldiers. The Shire being abandoned at 
Chilomo, Thomson’s route ran northwards by 
Blantyreto join the Shire at Matopo,and then 
p^sed further northwards by water to Kota- 
Kota on the west-ern shore of Lake Nyassa. 
With a caravan of 148 men he left Kota-Kota 
on 23 Aug. 1890. Marching west to the popu- 
lous valley of the Loangwa, he made his first 
treaty with Kabwirc, chief of the Babisa. At 
Kwa Nansara (21 Sept.) the expedition was in 
the midst of a small-pox epidemic. 31an after 
man dropped out of the march as they pushed 
forward to Lake Bangweolo. On 29 Sept. 
Thomson was attacked with cystitis and was 
obliged to be carried in a hammock. Ilappily 
two young Englishmen, Charles Wilson and 
J . A. Grant, who were with him proved excel- 
lent lieutenants. Threatened with desertion 
by his men, I'hornson failed to penetrate be- 
yond Kwa Chepo, where he found himself 
compelled to retrace his steps. When the 


expedition reached Blantyre (]j^9 Feb. 1891)^ 
the leader found himself unable to proceed $ 
Grant was entrusted with the documents tx^ 
be delivered to the company; Wilson stayed 
behind, only to fall a victim to fever. I'he 
medical missionaries at Blantyre could do 
little more than alleviate l^he worst symptoms 
of Thomson’s disease, and it was with diffi- 
[•culy he reached London on 18 Oct. 1891. 
The results of this mission were only par- 
tially divulged, the full report being still the 
private property of the company. 

Thomson’s health was permanently in- 
jured, In 1892, though weak and suffering, 
he visited the British Association, then hold- 
ing its meeting in the university of Edin- 
burgh ; and in the latter part of the year he 
performed a considerable amount of ‘literary 
work. On 22 Nov. he read a paper before the 
Koyal Geographical Society, ‘ To Lake Bang- 
weolo and the Unexplored Kegion of British 
Central Africa.’ Shortly afterwards he was. 
prostrated by disease of the lungs, following 
an attack of pneumonia, and he visited tlio 
Cax)e ill search of health. First at Matjes- 
fontein and then at Kimberley (where lie was. 
the guest of Mr. Rhodes) his vitality ro- 
sponded to the healing influencos of the cli- 
mate, and by Decembtir he was planning an 
expedition to Mashonaland. ‘ The expedition 
being postponed, Thomson again venturodl 
home. Lung disease broke out once more. A 
visit (October-May) to Southern France did 
him little good. By the middle of May he* 
was brought back to London, and there, in the 
liouseofMr»S. W.Silvcr, hedied2Aiig.]895.. 
lie was buried in Morton cemetery, Thorn- 
hill. A memorial, with a bust by Mr. Charles 
MacBridoywas placed in 1897 near the village 
cross, opposite the school that the explorer 
had attended as a boy. 

In physique, intellect, and morale, Thom- 
son was an ideal explorer. At first sight he 
did. not impress the observer as peculiarly 
muscular or robust ; but there was an almost 
boyish ease in his gait, and his powers of en- 
durance were often without j)arallel. Seventy 
miles was no infrequent record at the end of 
a day’s march. While his work was mainly 
that of a geographical pioneer, yet in his 
most rapid passages througli a country he 
had Buen a genius for observing that his 
notebooks were filled with material that most 
men would have taken months to collect. 
The first thing that apxiealed to his eye was 
the geological features of the country. No- 
African explorer under similar circumstances 
ever made such extensive additions to th-e 
geological map of the continent. He laid 
down the master lines of structure over vast 
areas with an ease and accuracy which sux- 
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$rii^ tiiose who have followed in his foot* 
steps; To zoology and botanvhe made serious 
contributions in spite of the difficulties at- 
tached to^ the collection and conveyance of 
specimens' during forced marches and. forced 
inactivity. Several newly described bo- 
tanical species in Central Airica were named 
after him (Johnston, British Central Africa^ 
pp, 90, 269, 271, 280). But above all stands 
Inomson^s capacity of dealing with men. He 
passed through t he midst of the most ferocious 
of African tribes when their hostility against 
the white man was at fever heat without 
firing a shot in self-defence or leaving any- 
where a needless grave. 

As literature Thomson s records of his ex- 
plorations take a liigh place. Besides a 
novel, * Ulu ’ (1888), a psychological study of 
the African mind, written in collaboration 
with his friend Miss PI. Ilarris-Smith (Mrs. 
Calder), his independent publications were ; 
^ To the Central African Lakes and Back,’ 
2 vols. 1881 (German translation, 1882); 
‘ Through JNIasai J.iand,’ 1885 (revised edit. 
1887; German translation, 1885; P'rench 
translation, 188G) ; ^ Travels in the Atlas and 
Southern Morocco,’ 1889 ; and ^ Mungo Park 
and the Niger,’ 1890, in the series of ‘ World’s 
Great Explorers and Explorations,’ edited 
by^ Messrs. Keltic, JIackinder, and Raven- 
stein. 

Thomson’s other literary work figured in 
periodic<als. The chief of his articles are : 
* The Origin of the Permian Basin of Thorn- 
hill’ (‘ Trans, of tlie Dumfriesshire and Gal- 
loway Nat. Hist. Soc.,’ 1879). ‘ Notes on 

a Glacial De])osit near Thornhill ’ (‘Trans, 
of the Dumfriesshire and Galloway Nat. 
Hist. Soc.,’ 1879). ‘Notes on the Geology 
of Usambara’ (‘Proc. of Roy. Geogr. Soc./ 
September 1879, n.s. vol. i.) ‘ Notes on the 
Route taken by the Royal Geographical 
Society’s East African Expedition from 
Dar-es-Salaam to IJhehe ’ (‘ Proc. of the Roy. 
Geogr, Soc.’ P’ebruary 1880, n.s. vol. ii.) ‘A 
Trip to the Mountains of Usambara ’ (‘ Good 
Words/ 1880). ‘Toiling by Tanganyika/ 
two articles (‘ Good Words/ 1881). ‘Jour- 
ney of the Society’s East African PIxpedition’ 
(‘ Proc. of the Roy. Geogr. Society/ December 
1880, n.s. vol. ii.) ‘Notes on the Geology 
of East Central Africa’ (‘Nature/ 1881). 

‘ Notes on the Basin of the River Rovuma, 
East Africa ’ (‘ Proc. of the Roy, Geogr. Soc./ 
February 1882, n.s. vol. iv. ‘ Adventures on 
the Rovuma ’ (‘ Good Words/ 1882). ‘ On the 
Geographical Evolution of the Tanganyika 
Basin ’ (‘Brit. Assoc. Report,’ 1 882). ‘ Report 
on the Progress of the Society’s Expedition 
to Victoria Nyanza’ (‘ Proc. of the Rov. Geogr. 
Soc./ December 1883, n.s. vol. v.) ‘ Through 


thaMasai Country t6yictoriaNya]iza/(^Pi^« 
of tne Roy. Geogr. Soc./ December 18 m, n^. 
vol. vi.) ‘ Sketch of a Trip to Sokoto by the 
River Niger’ (‘Journal of the Manchester 
Geogr, Soc./ 1886, vol. ii.) ‘ Niger and Cen- 
tral Sudan Sketches’ (‘ Scottish Geogr. Maga- 
zine/ October 1886, vol. ii.) ‘ Up the Niger 
to the Central Sudan’ (‘Good Words/ 
January, February, April, and May 1886). 
‘East Central Africa and its Commercial 
Outlook ’ (‘ Scottish Geogr. Magazine/ Fe- 
bruary 1886, vol. ii.) ‘ Note on the African 
Tribes of the British Empire ’ (‘Jour, of the 
Anthrop. Institute,’ vol, xvi^ ‘ Moham- 
medanism in Central Africa ’ (‘ Contemporary 
Review/ 1886). ‘A Masai Adventure' 
(‘Good Words/ 1888). ‘East Africa as it 
was and is’ (‘ Contemporary Review,’ 1889). 
‘A Journey to Southern Morocco and the 
Atlas Mountains’ (‘ Proc. of the Roy. Geogr. 
Soc./ .January 1889, n.s. vol. xi.) ‘ Ilow T 
reached my Highest Point in the Atlas ' 
(‘Good Words/ 1889). ‘Explorations in 
the Atlas Mountains ’ (‘ Scottish Geogr. 
Magazine/ ' April 1889, vol. v.) ‘How I 
crossed Masai Land ’ (‘ Scribner’s Magazine/ 
1 889), ‘ Some Impressions of Morocco and t he 
Moors’ (‘ Manchester Geogr. Magazine/ 18S9, 
vol. v.‘ Downing Street Chartered Com- 
panies’ (‘ Fortnightly Review/ 1890), ‘ The 
Results of European Intercourse with Africa ’ 
(‘ Contemporary Review,’ 1890). ‘A Central 
Sudan Town’ (Harper’s ‘Magazine,’ 1892). 
‘ The Uganda Problem ’ (‘ Contemporary Re- 
view/ 1892). ‘ To Lake Bangweolo and the 

Unexplored Region of British Central Africa^ 
(‘ Geogr. Journal,’ February 1893, vol. i.) 

[Thomson’s Works ; Life (with portraits), by 
James Baird Thomson (tlio explorer’s brother), 
1896 ; personal recollections.] H. A. W, 

THOMSON, KATHARINE (1797- 
1862), miscellaneous writer, born in 1797, 
was the seventh daughter of Thomas Byerley 
of Etruria, Staffordshire, a nephew by mar- 
riage and sometime partner and manager of 
the pottery works of Josiah Wedgwood [q. v.} 
The Byerley family wei;e descended from Colo- 
nel Anthony Byerley of Midridge Grange, 
Durham, who commanded a regiment under 
the Marquis of Newcastle during the civil war, 
and died in 1667. Colonel Anthony was father 
of Robert Byerley (1C60“1714), member of 
parliament for Durham in 1686 and in the 
Convention of 1689, and for Knaresborough 
in nine successive parliaments from 1697 to 
1710. This Robert married Mary, daughter 
of Philip Wharton and great-niece of Philip, 
fourth lord Wharton (hence the pseudonym 
latterly assumed by Mrs. Thomson and her 
son). 
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Byerfey married, in 18^, the 
eminent physician Anthony Todd Thomson 
[q. V.], and by him apparently she was in the 
iirst instance led to devote her leisure time to 
biographical compilation. Commencing with 
a brief * Life of Wolsey ^ for the SocieW for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in 1824, 
her enthusiasm for the work increased as 
she went on, and anecdotal biography (as 
developed by Disraeli, Jesse, and Agnes 
Strickland) was carried by her to the farthest 
limits of which this genre of writing is sus- 
ceptible. The surplus material accumulated 
in her diligent search for historical anecdotes 
was worked off in a long series of historical 
novels, anticipating in many features those 
of a later date by Mrs. Marshall. Mrs. 
Thomson’s earliest literary recollect ions dated 
back to Dr. Parr, to Flaxman, to Sir Humphry 
Davy, and to Coleridge, whom she often saw 
at her father’s house. During their long re- 
sidence ill London, for a portion of the time at 
iliiide Street, she and her husband assembled 
many well-known names in art and letters^ 
under their roof, among their earlier friends 
being Campbell, Wilkie, Mackintosh, Jeffrey, 
and Lord Cockburn. Later, in Welbeck 
Street, they saw much of Thackeray, Brown- 
ing, and also of Lord Lytton, who became an 
intimate friend. After lier husband’s death 
in 1849 she resided abroad for some years. 
She returned to Loudon, however, and pub- 
lished two books in conjunction with her 
youngest son, John Cockburn Thomson [see 
under Thomson, IIijnry .William (Byer- 
ley)]. These were issued under the pseudo- 
nyms of Grace and Philip Wharton. The 
accidental death of this , son in 1860 upon 
the throsliold of a promising career proved a 
ahock from which she never quite- recovered, 
and she died at Dover on 17 Dec. 1862. 

Mrs. Tliorason’s chief historical and bio- 
graphical compilations were: 1. ‘Memoirs 
. of the Court of Henry the Eighth,’ Jjondon, 
1826, 2 vols. 8v(), a work of ‘much good 
sense, impartiality, and research ’ (Edinh, 
liei\ March 1827). 2. ‘Memoirs of tin 

Life of Sir Walter ilalegh,’ 1880, 8vo (two 
American editions). 8. ‘ Memoirs of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, and of the Court 
of Queen Anne,’ 1838, 2 vols. 8vo, valuable 
as containing the essence of the then re- 
cently published ‘Private Correspondence,’ 
but diffuse, indexless (like her other works), 
mid inexact. 4. ‘ Memoirs of the Jacobites 
of 1 7 IT) and J 745,’ 1815 and 1816, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Togetlier with notices of a fciw minor actors, 
this contains readable lives of Mar, Derwent- 
water, Cameron of Ijochiel, Nitliisdale, Ken- 
mure, Tullibardiiie, Bob Boy, I.iOvat, Lord 
George Murray, Flora Macdonald, and Kil- 


marnook^ 6, Memoirs, of Viscwinte^ 
don, Mistress of the Bobes to Queen 
including Letters from the most eelebrsted 
Persona of her Time,' 1847, 2 v<^. 8vo; IMO, 
2 vols. 8vo. This contains many inaccuracies, 
commencing with the title-page (for l^dy 
Suudon never enjoyed the ranlc there ascribed 
to her) (cf. Quarterly^\is.^^{\. 94). 6. ^ Recol- 
lections of Literary Characters and Celebrated 
Places,’ 1854, 2 vols. 8 vo, chapters of anecdotal 
topography which had originally appeared in 
‘ Bentley’s Miscellany ’ and ‘ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine,’ under the signature ‘ A Middle-aged 
I Man.’ 7. ‘ Life and Times of George Villiers, 

I Duke of Buckingham,’ 1860, 3 vols, 8vo. 

I 8. ‘ Celebrated Imendships,’ 1861, 2 vols. 
8\o. This, one of the writer’s best inspired 
themes, contains pleasantly written chapters 
on Evelyn and Boyle, Surrey and Wyatt, 
Marie-Antoinette and the Princesse de Lam- 
balle, Digby and Vandyck, Sidney and Gre- 
ville, Coleridge and Lamb, Foncioii andMme. 
j 6uyon,Cowperand Mrs. Unwin, Garrick and 
j Mrs. Clive, and Clarendon and Falkland, 
j Mrs. Thomson also wrote : 9. ‘ Constance ’ [a 
novel], 1833, 3 vols. 8vo. 10. ‘ Bosabel,’ 1835. 
11. ‘Lady Aunabella,’ 1837. 12. ‘Anne 

Boley n,’ 1 842, several editions. 1 3. ‘ Widows 
and Widowers,’ 1842, several editions. 
14. ‘Ragland Castle,’ 1843. 15.‘ White Mask,’ 
1844. 16. ‘ The Chevalier,’ 1844 and 1857. 

17. ‘Tracey; orthe Apparition, ’1847. 18.‘Ca- 
rew Ralegh,’ 1857. 19. ‘ Court Secrets,’ 1857, 
dealing with the story of Caspar Hauser. 
20. ‘ Faults on Both Sides,’ 1858. 

Under the pseudonym of Grace Wharton 
she vras joint author with her son, .Tohn 
Cockburn Thomson, of ‘Tlie Queens of So- 
ciety,’ 1860, 2 vols. 8vo, 3rd ed. 1807 ; ‘ The 
Wits and Beaux of Society,’ 1860, 2 vols. 
8 VO, 2iid ed. revised 1861 ; and ‘The Litera- 
ture of Society,’ 1862, 2 vols. 8vo. 

[Gent. Mag. 1863, i. 215: Athonjeum, 1863, 
i. 21; Surtees’s Durham, iii. 312; Allibone’s 
i Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; Brit. Mus. Cat, ; private in- 
I formation.] T. S. 

THOMSON, RTCHABl) {d. 1613), 

biblical scholar and divine, commonly called 
‘ Dutch Thomson,’ was born in Holland of 
English parents, and received his education 
at Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he gra- 
^ dilated B.A. in 1587 and was elected fellow, 
j He commenced M.A. in 1591, and was in- 
I corporated in that degree at Oxford on 1 J uly 
I 1596 (Wood, Fasti Oxon., ed. Bliss, i. 273). 

I Bishop Lancelot Andrewes [q. v.l presented 
him to the rect ory of Suailwell, CJambridgeT 
shire. He was selected as one of the translators 
of the Bible, being one of the company to which 
the task was allotted of translating the Old 
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GeM0i$ to the eecond hook 
(Akpbbsok^ AnnaU ^ 
Sible, ed. 1863, p. 478). Thomas 
informs us that Thomson lived for 
som^ thne under the protection of Sir Robert 
Killigrew, and that he was a great inter- 
preter of Martial. Hichman styles him 
* the grand propagator of Armmianism/ and 
Prynne describes nim as ‘ a debosh’d drunken 
English Dutchman, who seldom went one 
nignt to b6d sober;’ but on the other hand 
Richard Montagu [q. v.], who knew him 
well, says that he was * a most admirable 
philologer,’ and that * he was better known 
m Italy, France, and Germany than at home/ 
He was buried at St. Edward’s, Cambridge, 
on 8 .Tan, 1612-13. 

His works are : 1. ' Elenchus Ref ut at ionis 
[by Martinus Becanus] Torturee Torti [of 
Lancelot Andrewes, bisliop of Chichester, 
afterwards of Ely]. Pro . , . Episccyo 
Eliense ad versus Martinum Becanum Je- 
suitam, authors Richardo Thomsonio Can- 
tabrigiensi,’ London, 1611, 8vo, dedicated 
to Sir Thomas Jcrmyn, knight. 2. * Diatriba 
de Amissione'et Intercisione Gratue et Jus- 
tificatioiiis,’ Leyden, 1610 and 1618, 8vo. 
An * Animadversio brevis ’ on this work was 
published in 1G18 by Robert Abbot (lo60- 
1617) [q. V.], bishop of Salisbury. 

[InforniHtion from J. \V. Clark, esq., M.A. ; 
Addit. MS. 6882, f, 19 ; Camdoni Epistoke, 
pp. 47* 64, 133, 136; Farnabys edic. of Martial, 
pref. and epistlo ; Heylyn’s Life of Laud, p. 122 ; 
Iliekman’s Hist, of Arminians, pp. 602, 619 ; 
Hickman's Ilist.Qninq-ArticuIaris Exarticulata, 
(1674), p. 91 ; McClure's Translators Revived, 
p, 09 ; Uishop Richard Montagu’s pref. to Dia- 
tribe on the lirst p?irt of the Hist, of Tithes 
(1621); Notes and Queries, 3r<I ser. iv. 228, 380; 
Prynno’s Anti-Arminisinisme (1630) at the end, 
in Appendix; Scaligeraiia 8ccunda, ii. 326, 384, 
695.] T. C. 

THOMSON, RICHARD (1794-1865), 
antiquary, born at Fenchurch Street, London, 
in 1794, was the second son of a Scotsman, who 
first travelled for and then became a partner 
in a firm of seed merchants called Gordon, 
Thomson, Keen, & Co., of Fenchurch Street. 
For many years he worked zealously for the 
investigation of the antiquities of London. 
On 14 Aug. 1834 he and E. W. Bray ley the 
younger [q. v.] were elected joint-librarians 
of the London Institution in Finsbury 
Circus, in succession to William Maltby 
[q. V.] The admirable catalogue of that 
library, issued in four volumes between 18.3.5 
and 1852, was compiled in great measure by 
Thomson. In tins congenial position he 
passed the rest of liis days. He arranged, 
classified, and illustrated the antiquities 






foiiyidaii excayatioiiaibr tibe liaw . 
i&g of tho Royal Eatehange; they were 
wards deposited in tha museum of the cot-* 

¥ dration (Titb, Deferiptive Cat p. xlv), and 
hbmson contributed poems imitating the 
great authors to ^ A Garland for the New 
Itoyal Exchange’ (1846, 60 copies), edited 
by Sir William Tite. Thomson died at his 
rooms in the institution on 2 Jan. 1865^ 
aged 70. He was buried at Kensal Green 
cemetery in the same grave with a brother 
who had predeceased him, and a monument 
was erected to his memory. He was un- 
married and died wealthy. During his life- 
time he hod given the institution anonymously 
many valuable works; and by his will he left 
it the sum of 600t 

Thomson’s literary labours comprised : 

1. ‘Account of Processions and Ceremonies 
observed in the Coronation of the Kings and 
Queens of England, exemplified in that of 
George HI and Queen Charlotte,’ 1820. 
Heraldry was one of his hobbies, and in early 
life he assisted inquirers in investigating their 
pedigrees. 2. ‘Ine Book of Life: a Biblio- 
graphical Melody,’ 1820. Fifty copies on 
paper, two on vellum. Presented to the mem- 
bers of the Roxburghe Club. 3. ‘ The Complete 
Angler. By Izatuc Walton. Published by 
John Major,’ 1823. This beautiful edition 
was edited by Thomson. 4. ‘ Chronicles of 
London Bridge. By an Antiquary,’ 1827. 
2nd ed. 1839. An inlaid copy in folio, illus- 
trated and enlarged, with a manuscript con- 
tinuation, five volumes in all, is in the 
Guildhall Library. 5, ‘ Illustrations of the 
History of Great Britain,’ 1828, 2 vols. 
Vols. 20 and 21 of Constable’s ‘ Miscellany/ 

6. ‘Tales of an Antiquary’ [anon.], 1828, 

3 vols. ; new edit. 1832, 3 vols. Dedi- 
cated ‘ to the author of “ Waverley.” ’ 
Sir Walter Scott said that the writer 
was certainly an antiquary, ‘ but he has 
too much description in proportion to 
the action, A capital wardrobe of ])ro- 
perties, but the performers do not act u]) to 
their character’ {Journals^ ii. 148), The 
legend of ‘ Killcrop the Changeling ’ is re- 
produced in Nimrao’s ‘Popular Tales,’ ii. 
238-63. 7. ‘Historical Essay on Magna 

Iharta,’ 1829. 8. ‘Historical Notes for a 
Bibliographical Description of Mediaeval illu- 
minated Manuscripts of Hours, Gtiices,’ &c. 
[anon.], 1868. 0. ‘ l^ectures on Illuminated 
Mamiscripts and the Materials and Practice 
of Illuminators/ 1868. 10. ‘ An Account of 

Cranmer’s Catechism ’ (a memorial book 
for the friends of William Tite and Richard 
Thomson), 1862 ; twelve copies of the ‘ Phi- 
lological Curiosities’ in the ‘ Catechism’ were 
struck off separately in the same year. 
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[Gent. Mng. 1865, i. 387 ; Introduction to 
London Inst. Cat. p. xxiv; information from 
Mr. Williams of the London Institution.] 

W. P. C. 

THOMSON, ROBERT DUNDAS (1 810> 
1864), medical officer of health and author, 
son of James Thomson (1708-1856) [q. v.), 
minister of Eccles, Berwickshire, by his wile 
Elizabeth, daughter of James Skene of Aber- 
deen, was born at Eccles Manse on Sept^ 
1810. He was educated for the medical pro- 
fession in Edi nburgh and Glasgow. In Glas- 
gow he studied chemistry under his uncle, 
Thomas Thomson (1773-1852) [q. vj, then 
professor there, and in 1840 he was at Giessen 
under Liebig. Ho graduated M.D. and C.M. 
at Glasgow University in 1881, became a | 
member of the College of Physicians, London, 
in 1859, and was elected a fellow the year of 
his death. After making a voyage to India 
and China as assistant surgeon in the service 
^ of the East India Company, he settled as a 
physician in London, about 1835, and took an 
active part in the establishment of the Blen- 
heim Street school of medicine. 

At an early ])eriod of his career he applied 
his chemical knowledge to the investigation 
of a variet}'’ of physiological questions — the 
composit ion of the blood, especially in cholera, 
among others — and he soon made himself a 
' reputation as a correct and philosophical 
observer. He was employed by government 
to .make a series of experiments on the food 
of cattle, and to analyse the water supplied 
by the diffierent London companies. His 
researches on the constituents of food in re- 
lation to the systems of animals have long 
been a standard source of reference for 
physiologists pursuing similar inquiries, and 
have served as a basis for much of the pro- 
gress of modern dietetical science. 

In 1841 lie went to Glasgow as deputy 
professor and assistant to his uncle, the pro- 
lessor of chemistry, whose failing health 
necessitated assistance. Thomson’s lectures 
were heavy and hesitating, his experiments 
slow, and his matter too profouna for the 
student. He was unsuccessful as a candidate 
for tlie chair at his uncle’s death in 1862, 
hut, returning to London, was appointed 
lecturer on chejmistry at 8t. I’homas’s Hos- 
pital on the r(»tirement of Dr. Leeson. This 
post he held for some years. In 185(3, when 
medical officers of health were appointed 
under the Metropolitan Local Management 
Act, he was the successful candidate for 
Marylebone. lie devoted himself with great 
zeal and industry to the organisation of a 
system of inspection in that extensive parish, 
and when his colleagues formed themselves 
into an association of health officers (Metro- 


politan Association of Medical Officers of 
Health), they appointed him their president. 
The interests of this association he constantly 
promoted. Ho became widely known as an 
authority on sanitary matters, and was em- 
ployed by the registrar-general to make a 
monthly report of the amount of impurity in 
the waters of the different Loudon com- 
panies. 

Thomson was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society on 1 June 1864. He resided in Lon- 
don at 41 York Terrace, Regent’s Park, and 
died at his brother’s residence, Dunstable 
House, Richmond, oh 17 Aug. 1864. At the 
time of his death he was president of the 
British Meteorological Society. He married 
his first cousin, a daughter of Thomas Thom- 
son ^1773-1852) fq. V.] 

He contributed numerous papers to the 
British and foreign medical and scientific 
journals. The following is a list of his 
chief independent publications: 1. ^Re- 
cords of General Science,’ 1835, 8vo. 
2. ‘ British Annual and Epitome of the 
Progress of Science,’ 1837, 12mo. 3. ‘Di- 

gestion: the influence of Alcoholic Fluids 
on that Function, and on the Value of 
Health and Life,’ London, 1841, 8vo. 

4. ‘ Experimental, Reseaj’ches on the Food 
of Animals and the Fattening of Cattle, 
with Remarks on the Food of Man,’ 1846, 
8vo; American editions, 1846 and 1856. 

5. ‘School Chemistry, or Practical Rudi- 
ments of Jhe Science,’ 1 848, ] (imo ; 2ud ed. 
1862, 8vo. G. ‘ Cyclopncdia of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, and Physiology,' 1851, 8vo. 

7. ‘Report to Government on tlie Waters^ 
iSce., of London during Cholera,’ 1854. 

8. ‘ The British Empire,’ 1856, 8vo. 

9. ‘Annual Report on tlie Health of the 
Parish of St. Marylebone,’ 1857, 8vo. 

[Lancet, 1864; Churchill’s Med. Direct.; 
British Med. Journ. 18G4; Medical Times and 
Gazette, 1864 ; Gent. Mag. 1864, ii. 623 ; Cat. 
Brit. Mus. Library; Records of the 'Royal So- 
ciety and Catalogue of Scientific Papers.] 

W. W. W. 

THOMSON, ROBERT WILLIAM 
(1822-1873), engineer, son of a small manu- 
facturer, was born at Stonehaven, Kincar- 
dineshire, in 1822. He was destined for the 
pulpit, but, showing a dislike to classical 
studies, was sent in 1836 to Charleston, 
United States of America, to be educated aa^ 
a merchant. In a short time he returned 
home and began his self-education, Aided 
by a weaver who was a mathematician. 
After a brief practical apprenticeship in 
workshops at Aberdeen and Dundee he wae 
employed by a cousin, Mr. Lyon, on the 
demolition of Dunbar Castle. The work 
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was accomplished hy blasting, and Thomson 
conceived- the idea of firing mines by elec- 
tricity. Coming to London in 1841, Faraday 

? ave him encouragement, and Sir William 
Jubitt [q. V.] engaged him in connection 
with the blasting operations on the Dover 
cliffs. For some time after this he was with 
acivil engineer in Glas^row, and then passed 
into the employment or Robert Stephenson. 
In 1844 he began business on his own ac- 
count as a railway engineer, making plans 
and surveys for a line in the eastern counties 
of England. The railway panic putting a 
stop to his business, he invented india-rubber 
tyres, taking out a patent (No. 10990^ on 
10 Dec. 1845 ; but at that time india-ruober 
was too expensive to admit of its general use. 

He took out a patent (No. 12691) on 
4 July 1849 for a ‘fountain pen,' and shortly 
afterwards sent in a design for the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. In 1852 he went as 
agent for an engineering firm to Java to erect 
some sugar machinery, when he designed 
new machinery for manufacturing sugar so 
superior to anything previously in use that a 
great impulse was given to production, and 
up to the time of his death he continued to 
supply the best machinery used in Java. The 
Dutch authorities refusing to allow him to 
erect a waterside crane unless it could be 
removed every night, lest the natives should 
fall over it, he designed the first portable 
steam-crane. He did not patent the idea, but 
Messrs. Chaplins, who made the first small 
steam-crane for him, liad, when he next re- 
visited England, two large factories em- 
ployed in the manufacture of these ap- 
pliances. The invention consisted mainly 
in employing the boiler us a counterpoise. 
Til 1860 be visited Europe to order an 
hydraulic dock, consisting of a few types or 
classes of plates, each plate being inter- 
changeable with every other plate of its class, 
lie by this jdan avoided the expense of 
double erection in England and abroad. A 
dock for the French government at Saigon 
and another for a company at Callao were 
successfully constructed on this plan. 

In 1802 he retired from business in Java 
and settled in Edinburgh. On 24 Feb. 186.3 
he took out a patent (No. 512) for improve- 
ments in obtaining and applying motive 
ower, followed by another (No. 401) on 
3 Feb. 1865 for alterations in the con- 
etruction of steam boilers, and a third (No. 
1(^) on 9 April 1866 for ‘improvements 
in steam-gauges.' His next invention, the 
road-steamer, w'as the result of a direct prac- 
tical want. A traction engine was required 
for the transport of sugar-canes in Java. 
Thomson recurred to his old idea of india- 


rubber tyres, and found a solution of the 
difficulty in designing a traction, enginCr 
The tyres were not fastened to the wheels, 
but adhered tothem by friction. They formed 
a broad pad or elephant’s foot, by which the 
great weight of the engine was distributed 
over a large surface. The outer surface 
adapted itself to every peculiarity of the 
ground, and the inner surface formed a con- 
stant endless platform on which the com- 
paratively rigid engine worked. The india- 
rubber does in a practical manner what 
Hoydell attempted to do by his impracticable 
endless railway. Thomson patented his in- 
vention on 24 Oct. 1867 (No. 2986). 
Further patents in connection with it were 
taken out in 1870, on 26 Feb., 1 March, and 
4 Oct. (Nos. 573, 001, and 2630); in 1871 
on 18 Feb. and 13 Sept. (Nos. 434 and 2409) ; 
and in 1873 on 4 March (No. 775). The plan 
was very successful, and numerous imitators 
have attempted to dispense with the expen- 
sive material, the indiarubber. 

Thomson died* at 3 Moray Place, Edin- 
burgh, on 8 March 1873. Shortly before his 
death he contributed to the ‘ lh*oceeding8 of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh' (viii. 08-9) 
an article ‘On the Formation of Coal, and on 
the changes produced in the composition of 
the strata by the solvent action of water 
slowly penetrating through the Earth’s crust 
during long periods of geological time.' 

[Proc. of the Royal Soc. of Edinburgh, 1875, 
viii. 278-82 ; Ann. Register, 1873,p. 133 ; Illus- 
trated London News, 1873, Ixii. 297.] 

G. C. B. 

THOMSON, THOMAS (1768-1852), 
jurist and legal antiquary, eldest son of 
Tliomas Thomson, minister of Dailly, Ayr- 
shire, by his second wife, Mary, daughter of 
Francis Hay ‘in Lochside,' Ayrshire, was 
born on 10 Nov. 1708. He was an elder 
brother of the painter, John Thomson (1778- 
1840 [q. v.] of Duddingston. After attending 
the parish school of Dailly, he inhis fourteenth 
year entered the university of Glasgow, 
where he specially distinguished himself in 
the Greek and other classes, and graduated 
M. A, on 27 April 1789. He then for two years 
attended classes both in theology and law ; 
and, having finally decided upon the legal 
profession, he went to Edinburgh, whore ho 
was admitted advocate on 10 Dec. 1793. 
From this time, according to Lockhart, he 
was one of the closest intimates of Sir 
Walter Scott during the whole of Scott’s 
continuance at the bar ; and there is evidence 
in Scott’s ‘ Journal,’ as well as in his letters, 
that the friendship continued during the 
remainder of Scott’s lift\ 

Thomson soon-acquired an important prac- 
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tice at the bar, particularly in cases demanding 
special legal learning. * llis speaking,’ says 
Cosmo limes, *was not impressive. lie 
could not condense his matter, his argument 
was unstudied f neither his voice nor hia ac- 
. tion was pleasing, and it seemed as if he 
i despised the art and touch of oratory. Yet 
he spoke easily and always pertinently : 
rather as a man of education and legal ac- 
complishment conversing about the case 
than*^ Kke an advocate arguing for a side.’ 
He was constitutionally more fitted to excel 
as a legal student than as a barrister ; and 
gradually his course of life turned more and 
more in this direction. Legal and historical 
antiquities, which had engrossed much of his 
leisure, soon absorbed his whole attention. In 
1800 he was selected to edit an edition of 
TiOrd Hailes’s ‘ Works,’ with memoir and 
correspondence ; other matters occupying his 
time, the edition never appeared ; but the 
edition of Hailes’s * Annals ’ and ^ Historical 
Tracts,’ 1819, acknowledged the guidance 
of Thomson’s advice. 

Although a close associate of Jeffrey and 
other projectors of the ‘ Edinburgh Review/ 
Thomson contributed but three papers to 
that periodical : on Darwin’s ‘ Temple of 
Nature/ 1803 ; Miss Seward’s ^ Memories of 
the Past/ 1804 ; and (lood’s ‘ Life of Geddes/ 
1804. Occasionally, however, lie undertook 
the editorship of the ‘Review’ in Jeffrey’s’ 
absence. 

The main service rendered by Thomson to 
legal and historical learning was the work 
undertaken by him as deputy clerk-register 
of Scotland, to which he was appointed on 
30 .Tune 1806, the office having been created 
but eleven days previously. That work 
mainly consisted in reforming the system of 
public registries and the method of the custody 
of records, in rendering these records acces- 
sible to research, in rescuing and repairing 
old records, and in editing the acts of the 
Scottish parliament and other governmental 
records under the authority of the record 
commission. 

In February 1828 Thomson was chosen 
one of the principal clerks of the court of 
session. On the institution of the Bannatyne 
Club in 1823 he had been chosen vice-jiresi- 
dent, and on the death of Scott in 1832 he 
was unanimously chosen to succeed him as 
president. Devoted as he was to legal and 
antiquarian research, Thomson \vas remark- 
ably neglectful in regard to matters of 
finance, and careless in the expenditure of 
money. After an inquiry into the accounts 
of the register office in 1839, they were found 
so unsatisfactory that he was removed from 
the office of deputy clerk-register. He died 


at Shrub Hill, Leith Walk, near Edinburgh, 
on 2 Oct. 1862. A portrait of Thomson ))y 
Lauder and a bust by Sir John Steoll *1 
are in the National Portrait Gallery, Edin- 
burgh. ^ ’ 

For facilitating research in the regij^tar 
office Thomson prepared the foUwi^ 
manuals ; * A Continuation of the 
of Service to the Chancery Office from the 
Union, A.P. 1707 ; ’ ‘ An Abbreviate or Digest 
of the Registei^ of Susines, General and Par- 
ticular, arranged in Counties with relative 
Indexes, from the 1st of January 1781 ‘An 
Abbreviate of Adj udications from 1 st J anuary 
1781 to 1830; ’ ‘All Abbreviate of Inhibi- 
tions, General and Particular, arranged in 
Counties, from 1st January 1781 to 1830.’ 
His various ‘ Reports ’ from 1807, with index 
of contents, are also of value. Of works 
published by him under the authority of the 
record commission, by much the most 
important was ‘ The Acts of the Pariiament 
of Scotland/ vol. ii. to vol. xi. Mccccxxiv- 
MnccviT,1814 to 1824, 10 yols. folio. Vol. i., 
containing the ‘ Regium Majcstatem/ with 
the most ancient recorded proceedings 
and acts of parliatnent, as reserved to he 
published last, and, although almost com- 
pleted before 1841, when Thomson’s connec- 
tion with the record office ceased, did not 
appear until 1844, wlieii it was edited, with 
additions, by Cosmo Times. The immense 
labour involvt'd in the publication of these acts 
of parliament cannot he realised at a glance. 
‘Taking as complete/ says Mr. Innes, ‘the 
preliminary education, the thorough appre- 
ciation of the objects of the work, there was 
still to find the authenticity of each statute 
and code of laws, and to test its value by 
all the canons of charter learning. Next 
came the settling of the texts by a search and 
collation of innumerable manuscripts always 
in subjection to sense.’ Other works pub- 
lished under the authority of the record 
commission were : ‘ Inquisilionum ad Capel- 
1am Domini Regis Retornatarum, qua) in 
Publicis Arcliivis Scotire adhuc servantur, 
Abbreviatio, 1811, 1810/ 3 vols. ; ‘Ref^i- 
strura 'Magni Sigilli Regum Scotorum in 
Archivis Publicis asservatum, MCCCVI- 
Mocccxxiv/ 1814 ; ‘ The Acts of the Lords 
Auditors of Causes and Complaints, 
MCCCCLxvi- Mcccoxciv,’ 1839; and the ‘Acts 
of the Lords of Council in Civil Causes, 
MCCCCLXXVTTi-Mccccxov,’ 1839. Other not 
‘strictly official works,’ but of the same class 
as the foregoing, and mainly derived from 
the same sources, were : ‘ A Compilation of 
the Forms of Process in the Court of Session 
during the earlier periods after its establish- 
ment, with the Variations which they have 
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since undergone/ Edinlnirgh, 1839 ; * A Col- 
lection of Inventories nnd other Records of 
the Royal Wardrobe nnd Jewel House, and 
of the Artillery and Munition in some of 
the Royal Castles, 1488-1606/ Edinburgh, 
and the * Chamberlain Rolls,’ vols. 
i.:^iL 1826--1406 (1817), vol. iii. 1406-1469- 
08^, in the Bannatyne Clul^. 

^ Thomson dLso edited the ^ Memoirs ' of Sit 
George Mackenzie, Edinburgh, 1821; and 
^ Memoirs' of the Lives and Characters of the 
Bight Honourable George Baillie of Jervis- 
vood, and of Lady Qrissell, by their Daugh- 
ter, Ladv Murray,’ Edinburgh, 1822 ; and 
further he published * Inventory of Work 
done for the State by [Evan Tyler] his 
Majesty’s Printer in Scotland, December 
1642-(5ctober 1647/ Edinburgh, 1816; ^ Aue 
Addicioun of Scottis Cronikles and Deidis. 
’A Short Chronicle of the Reign of James 
the Second, King of Scots. From Asloan’s 
Manuscript in the Auchinleck library/ 
Edinburgh, 1819; and ^ Menu de la Maison 
de hi Royne faict par Mons. de Pinguillon, 
MDLXIT,’ Edinburgh, 1824. For the Hanna- 
tyne Club he edited, in addition to the 
* Chamberlain Rolls ’above mentioned, the 
following; ‘Alexander Myln. Vitge Dun- 
keldensis Ecclesite Eniscoporum/ 1823; 

‘ J)i scours particulier aEscosse, escrit eii 
1 659,’ 1824 ; ‘ The History and Life of King 
James the Soxt,’ 1826 ; ‘ Memoirs of his own 
Life by Sir James Melville of Ilalhill,’ 1827 ; 

‘ Memoirs of his own Life and Times by Sir 
James Turner,’ 1829 ; ‘ The History of Scot- | 
land,’ by John Lesley, bishop of Ross, 1830 ; 

‘ Collection of Ancient Scottish Prophecies 
in Alliterative Verse,’ 1833 ; ‘ Diurnal of 
Remarkable Occurrents from the Pollok 
3rS./ 1833; ‘The Ragman Rolls, 1291- 
1296/ 1834; ‘The Book of the Universal 
Kirk of Scotland, 1660- 1018/ 3 vols. 1839, 
1840, 1846 ; ‘ A Diary of the Public Corre- 
spondence of Sir Thomas Hope of Craighall,’ 
1843 ; and ‘ Munimenta Vetustiora Comi- 
tatus de Mortoun/ and ‘Original Letters 
and PaT)ers in the Archives of the Earls of 
Morton/ 1862. 

[Lockhart’s Life of Scott ; Sir Walter Scott’s 
Journal; Memoir by Cosmo limes, 1854.] 

T. F. H. 

THOMSON, THOMAS (1773-1862), 
chemist, born on 12 April 1773 at CrietF, was 
son of John Thomson by his wife, Elizabeth 
Ewan. He received his early education at 
the x^arish school of Crieff and at the borough 
school of Stirling, and in 1787 obtained a 
bursary at St. Andrews, where he remained 
for three years. In 1790 he became tutor in 
the family of Mr. Kerr of Blackshields. In 


1796 he commenced to study medicine at 
Edinburgh, attending the chemistry lectures 
of Joseph Black [q. v.], and graduated doctor 
of medicine in 1799. During this period he 
contributed the article / Sea ’ to the third 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica/ 
and edited the supplement to that edition, 
Writing the articles on ^ Chemistry,’ ^ Mine- 
ralogy/ and ^ Vegetable, Animal and Dyeings 
Substances.’ These formed the basii^ of " 
< System of ChemistTy,’1802 ; 7tii editCdS®!. ; 
The first edition is largely drawn from 
existing works, but later issues contain many ' 
of his own discoveries besides those of con- 
temporaries. The work helped to improve the 
system of classification adopted in chemical 
science. In 1800 he instituted in Edinburgh 
a course of lectures on chemistry and, having 
opened a laboratory for the practical in- 
struction of pupils, continued to teach this 
subject in Edinburgh until 1811. This is 
stated to have been the first chemical labo- 
ratory opened in the United Kingdom 
for purposes of instruction. At the same 
time he made investigations on behalf of 
the Scottish excise board upon the sub- 
jects of brewing and distillation, and in- 
vented the instrument known as Allan’s 
‘ Saccharometer.’ On 28 March 1811 ho 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, and in 1812 he published a history 
of the society containing an account of the 
most important papers in each branch of 
science which had appeared in the ‘ Philoso- 
phical Transactions.’ In the autumn of the 
same year he visited Sweden, and in the 
following year published an account of his 
travels, paying special attention to the 
mineralogy and geology of the country. On 
his return from Sweden he resided in I^on- 
don and edited the ‘ Annals of Philosox>hy,^ 
a monthly journal of science. lie was suc- 
ceeded in 1821 bjr Richard Phillips [q. v.], 
and in 1827 the journal was purchased by 
Richard Taylor [q. v.] and merged in the 
‘ Philosophical Magazine.’ In 1817 he was 
appointed lecturer in chemistry at the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and in 1818 was made 
regius professor at the instance of the Duke 
of Montrose. Ilis career as professor was 
one of great scientific activity. He con- 
tinued to perform the whole duties of his 
chair until 1841, and then associated with 
himself his nephew, Robert Dundas Thom- 
son [q. V.] His bodily powers were now 
failing, and after 1846 his nephew discharged 
the entire duties of the professorship. Thom- 
son was president of the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Glasgow from 1 834, and in November 
1860 made his last communication to this 
society in the form of a biographical account 



of his frieiid Wollaston, ivlio had just died, more perfect numbers, were more 
Hia own strength gradually declined, until a school book’ (Proc. PhiL Soo. OUiijfpWj 
on 2 July 1862 he died, while residing near vol.iii.1855). It has been claimed for Thbm- 
the Holy Loch* son that he introduced the use of lymbols- 

Thomson married, in 1816, Agnes Col- into chemistry {Edinb. New PhiL Journal,, 
cmhonythe daughter of a distiller near Stir- 1852-3, liv. 86). This claim is, however^ 
nng, and left a son, Thomas Thomson (1817- unfounded, for symbols were in constant tise 
1878) [q. V.}, well known as a botanist and among the earlier chemists; while Dalton 
■explorer, and a daughter, who married introduced the modern atomic symbol, ol- 
Dobert Dundas Thomson. though he used signs instead of letters. 

As a chemist Thomson is best known for } Besides the works already mentioned 
the warm and effective support which he ■ Thomson was the author of: 1. ^Elements 
accorded to Dalton’s atomic theory. He j of Chemistry,’ 1810. 2. ‘History of Che- 
visited Dalton in Manchester on 26 Aug. j mistry,’ 2 vols. 1830-1. 3. ‘An Outline of 
1801, and received from him an account of 1 the Sciences of Heat and Electricity,’ 1830. 
the new theory wdiicli ho introduced into j 1. ‘ Chemistry of Inorganic Bodies,’ 1831. 
the third edition of his ‘ System ’ (pp. 425 et j 6. ‘ Outlines of Mineralogy,’ 1836. 6. ‘ Che- 
8eq.) published in 1807. This was the first j mistry of Organic Bodies*’ 1838. 7. ‘Che- 
detailed public announcement of the theory, j mistry of Animal Bodies/ 1843. 8. ‘ Brew- 
for Dalton did not publish bis ‘ New System j ing and Distillation/ 1849. No fewer than 
of Chemical Philosophy ’ until 1808. After , 201 scientific papers, iiiclndiiig numerous 
the publication of the second part of the ■ articles in the ‘ Annals of Philosopliy ’ and 
first volume of Dalton’s work in 1810, j the ‘ Records of Science/ are placed to Thom- 
Thomson issued a long series of papers son’s credit in tlie Royal Society’s catalogue ; 

Tials of PhiL 1813-14) in which the atomic these deal chiefly with the atomic theory, 
theory was applied to elucidate the compo- analyses and preparation of salts, and with 
sition of a very large number of compounds, subjects connected with mineralogy, geology, 
These contributed largely to making the and agriculture, in all of which he took an 
theory known, especially on the continent of active interest, lie was also the author of 
Europe. a pamphlet, ‘Remarks on the “ Edinburgh 

In 1819 Thomson commenced a series of Review ” of Dr. Thomson s System of Che- 
experimental researches with the view of mistry, by the Author of that Work/ Edin- 
testing, or rather of confirming, the theory burgh, 1804. Thomson’s portrait, figures in 
of William Prout [q. v.], that the atomic the engraving, by Walker & Son, of the dls- 
weights of all the elements are exact mul- tinguivshed men of science of Great Britain 
tiples of that of hydrogen. ‘ The results of living in tbe years 1807-8. 
the many thousands of experiments which he Memoir by W, Crum is given in Proc. 

♦conducted with this object were extremely phil. Soc^ of Glasgow, ISoo, vol. iii. and by It. 
favourable to the theory and were published Dundas Thomson in Edinburgh Now Philoso- 
in 1825 under the title ‘An Attempt to phicalJournal, 1862-3, liv. 86.] A. H-n. 
establish, the First Principles of Chemistry 

by Experiment/ in two volumes, primarily THOMSON, THOMAS (1817-1878), 
intended for the use of his students. The naturalist, born in Glasgow on 4 Dec. 1817, 
analyses recorded liad not been carried out w'as eldest son of Thomas Thomson (1773- 
With sufficient care to justify the claim of 1852) [q.v,], professor of chemistry in the uni- 
high accuracy made for them by the author, versity of Glasgow, by his wife Agnes Col- 
aud the work was very severely criticised, quhon, daughter of a distiller near Stirling, 
especially by the Swedish chemist Berzelius, Thomas was educated at the high school and 
himself an analyst of extraordinary skill, the university of Glasgow. Throughout his 
who went so far as to accuse the author of college career he specially devoted himself 
having done ‘ much of the experimental to science, and when only seventeen dis- 
part at the writing table ’ (Berzklius, covered and described the celebrated beds of 
Jahreshericht, 1827, vi. 77). The statements fossil mollusca on the Firth of Clyde, draw- 
whiqh induced this suspicion are explained ing conclusions that showed remarkable 
by Walter Crum as follows: ‘The results powers of generalisation, 
which appear so perfect in the First Prin- Intending at first to adopt chemistry as a 
ciples are not to be understood as the actual profession, he passed some years in the uni- 
results of any one experiment, or even as versity laboratory, and spent a winter at 
the mean of several experiments, but as re- Giessen under Liebig, when he discovered 
suits which might fairly be deduced from pectic acid in carrots. On entering the 
them, and which, being in round as well as medical classes at Glasgow he concentrated 


s||j|||ai^^ [q, V'. . 

^duating MJ)^ at Qlas^owUnl 
m 1839 he entered the service of the 
Bast M Company as assistant surgeon^ 
and on his arrival in Calcutta earl^ in 1840 
M^as appointed to the curatorship of the 
museum of the Asiatic Society. He had 
begun the arrangement of their collection 
.of minerals when in August he was sent 
to Afghanistan in charge of a party of 
European recruits. He reached Cabul in 
June 1841, and proceeded to Ghuzneei 
where he was attached to the 27th native 


Calcutta! He was also appointed 
of botany at the Calcutta medical oollemi,? 
and held the two posts till 1861, when no 
retired and returned to England in illhealth« 
lie resided first at Kew and then at Maid^ 
stone. In 1871 he went again to India as 
secretary to the expedition fitted out to. 
observe the eclipse of the sun on 12 Dec. of 
that year. He died on 18 April 1878, He 
married, in 1864, Catharine, daughter of It, C. 
Sconce, esq., of Malta. 

Thomson was elected a fellow of the Lin- 


infantry. He was besieged in Ghuznee 
during the winter, and was made a pri- 
soner when the place fell in March 1842. 
Ho was destined to be sold into slavery in 
Bokhara, but, with some fellow-prisoners, 
succeeded in bribing his captor to convey 
him to the British army of relief. Before he 
was closely beleaguered ho had been em- 
ployed in making a study of the geology and 
botany of the district. He returned to India 
without his collections and personal effects, 
and was stationed with his regiment at 
Moradabad till 1846, when he joined the 
army of the Indus and served through the 
Suthq campaign, after which he returned to 
Moradabad and was stationed at Lahore and 
Ferozepur. During this period he was en- 
gaged in investigating the botany of the 
plains and outer Himalayas. In August 
1847 he was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners for defining the boundary between 
Kashmir and Chinese Thibet, and reached 
L6h in October. lie made extensive jour- 
neys in the Kashmir territories, going as far 
Qorth as the Karakoran I’ass, and obtaining 
most important geographical information, 
besides valuable collections. After his re- 


nean Society in 1862, of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society in 1854, and of the Royal 
Society in 1866. He was for twelve years 
an examiner in natural science for the medi- 
cal services of the army and navy, and on 
several occasions examiner in botany for the 
university of London and the South Ken- 
sington school of science. 

Jlesides the work already named, and 
official reports as superintendent of the Cal- 
cutta botanic garden, Thomson was author 
of: 1. ‘Western Himalaya and Tibet,’ 
London, 1852, 8vo. 2. ‘ Note on Captain 
Grant’s Collection of Plants’ in Speke’s 
‘ Journal of the Discovery of the Source of 
the Kile’ (appendix), 1863. He also wrote 
eleven papers on geographical and botanical 
siibiects, as well as nine botanical papers 
with Sir J. D. Hooker for various scientific 
journals between 1835 and 1867. 

A crayon portrait by Richmond, dated 
1864, is at Kew. 

[Proc. Royal Geographical Society, xxii. 309 ; 
Journ. Rot, 1878, p. 160; information kindly 
lupplied by J. G. Raker, esq., F.RS.l 

R. R. W. 


:urn to India ho look furlough at Simla, THOMSON, THOMAS NAPIER (1798- 

where he finished his report and made further .809), historian and biographer, was born at 
botanical researches. Glasgow on 25 Feb. 1798, and was the fifth 

At the end of 1819 ho joined his friend ion of Hugh Thomson, West India mer- 
Dr, (now Sir Joseph Daiton) Hooker in shant. About 1812 the family removed to 
Darjeeling, and, in hen of going to England, London, and young Thomson was placed at 
ment 1860 in travelling with him in the a boarding-school near Barnet. Having 
Sikkim forests, the Khasi hills, Cachar, Chit- lontracted a bronchial affection, he was sent 
Jagong, and the Sunderbimds, finally return- o his uncle’s house in Ayrshire, and in 
ng to England in very broken health in October 1813 he entered the university of 
March 1861. The next few years were spent Glasgow as ‘Thomas Thomson,’ having 
it Kew, working at the collections obtained dropped th 
luring these travels. In the mistaken belief witn the N 

hat assistance would be given by the com- anguished student. In 1818 he p 
mnj^ he brought out, in conjunction with olume, ‘ The Immortality of the Soul, and 
tlookpr^ at his own expense, and issued at ther Poems,’ his only publication in verse. 
508t price, the first volume of a work en- After entering the divinity hall as a student 
ntled * Flora Indica,’ London, 1855, 8vo ; but "or the ministry, he was reduced to poverty 
the sole support he obtained from the com- )y his father’s misfortunes, but managed to 
pany was the offer to purchase some copies. lupport himself at collie as a private tutori 
Yoi. LTI* 
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1 te <^]3tained 

^tv^ity of Glasgonnr, ' Hitv- 
'>ingf 5^o<S0ived a license as a preacmer^ lie olfi- 
/ elated ill many parts of Scotland, as Veil 
,/as in Newcastle and Birmingham, besides 
writing for * The Christian Instructor.’ In 
. Glasgow he delivered a series of lectures to 
-.- 'ladies on the ^ Philosophy of History.’ 

/ In 1827 he was appointed assistant to 
Laurence Adamson, minister of Cupar- 
Fife; but, owing to a return of his 
throat atfection, he had to resign. lie was 
then ordained to the charge of the Scottish 
church in Maitland, New South Wales, for 
which ho sailed on 11 May 1831 with a 
brotlier and sister. On arriving at ^lait- 
land, he found there was neither church, 
nianse, nor congregation, so he initialed a 
charge at Bathurst on 13 July 1832. Alxiut 
this time he married. Shortly after the 
birth of his second child he resigned his 
charge and returned to England, where he 
arrived in 1835, to devote himself to litera- j 
ture. Charles Knight (1791-1873) [q. .v.] 
engaged him to edit and remodel Robert I 
Henry's ‘ History of Great Britain.’ This j 
was afterwards abandoned in favour of a 
new work. < The Pictorial History of Eng- 
land,’ issued in 1838, to which Thomson 
was one of the principal contributors. He 
also wrote extensively for the periodical 
press, and contributed biographical and 
critical notices for • The Book of the Poet's: 
Chaucer to Beattie ’ (London, 1842), 

In 1840 Thomson was commissioned by 
the Wodrow Society to- edit Calderwood’s 
‘ Historio of the Kirk of Scotland.’ As he 
had to make a copy of the original manu- 
script in the British Museum, the task 
occupied him nearly five years. In July 
1844 he left London for Edinburgh, where 
he had been appointed by the free church 
editor of a aeries of works it was about to 
publish. After the appearance of several 
. volumes, comprising the ^ Select Works ’ of 
Knox,^ Rutherford, Traill, Henderson, 
QiitlirJe, Veitch, Hog, and Fleming, the 
scheme collapsed, Thomson again turning his 
attention to the periodical and newspaper 
press. In 1851 he became connected with 
Messrs. Blackie & Son, the publishers, for 
whom he afterwards turned out an immense 
amount of work, notably (along witli Charles 
Macfarlane fq. v.]) ^Tho Compriihensive 
History of England’ (4 vols. 1858-Gl). In 
1851 he Iiad written a supplemental volume 
of R. Chambers’s * Biographical Dictionary 
of Eminent Scotsmen,’ and immediately 
before his death he prepared a new edition 
in 3 vols., revised throughout and continued 
with a supplement, which was published 


between 1869 and 1871. ^ Kil 
be is best known as a witeri His own 
biography is contain^ in "the supplement. 
He died at Trinity, near Edinburgh, on 
1 Feb. 1869. " 

Thomson was the author of small works 
written in his college days, entitled ‘Richard 
Gordon,’ ‘The Christian Martyr/ ‘A Visit 
to Dalgarnock/ and ‘ The City of the Sun!’ 
He also published: 1. ‘British Naval Bio- 
graphy: lloward to Codrington/ London, 
1839, “l2mo; 2nd edit. 1854. 2. ‘British 

3lilitary Biography: Alfred to Welling- 
ton/London, 1840, 12mo; 2nd edit. 1864. 
3. ‘ History of Scotland for Schools/ Edin- 
burgh, 1849, 12mo. Thomson edited Robert 
Fleming’s ‘ Discourse on the Rise and Fall 
of the Papacy/ Edinburgh, 1846, 8vo ; 
Milton’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ London, 1863; 
and the works of James Ilogg, the Et trick 
Shepherd, 2 vols., Edinburgh. 1866, 8vo. 

[Chambor/s Diet, of Eminont Scotsmen, 1871 ; 
Allibono’s Diet.] G. S-h. 

THOMSON, WUAAXM (1746-1817), 
miscellaneous writer, born in tlie/^ parish of 
Forteviot, Perthshire, in 1746, w^s son of 
Matthew Thomson, builder, carpainter, and 
farmer, by his wife, tlie daughter of Miller, 
the schoolmaster of Avintiilly, near Dun- 
keld. Educated at the parish school, Perth 
grammar school, and St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, he became librarian at 1 luppiin Castle, 
Pertbsliire, to Thomas Hay, eighth cutI of 
Kinnoull [q.v.lwho encoiiragedhim to study 
for the' cluirch, and promised hiir- a parish 
in his patronage. Compbiting his theological 
studies at St. Andrews and Edinburgh, 
Thotnson was ordained on 20 March 1776 
assistant to .Tames Portcous, the minister of 
Monivaird, Perthshire, but soon displayed 
tastes and affinities discordant with his office. 
Constrained by the urgent complaints of the 
parishioners, he resigned liis post on 1 Oct. 
1778 and settled in l^ondon as a man of 
letters. 

At first unsuccessful, Thomson depended 
mainly for several years on an annual income 
of 60/. granted by the Earl of Kinnoull, At 
length he won notice and regard by hia suC^* 
cessful continuation of Watson’s ‘History 
of Philip III of Spain,’ 1783, for which 
he wrote the fifth and sixth books. In the 
same year, on 31 Oct., he received the 
honorary degree of JiL.D. from Glasgow 
University, and he presently had his hands 
full of work. For the next five-and-thirty 
years he wrote on almost every subject, pro» 
ducing pamphlets, memoirs, elaborate olo- 
graphies, voyages, travels, commentaries oil 
Scripture, and treatises on military « tactics. 



^ and 

id Aave avoi^m verse. Besides writ* 
ixig in His own name he collaborated with 
others, and he. appears also to have used 
pseudonyms. A man of ^eat and varied 
ability and very wide attainments, he could 
always produce respectable and sometimes 
oven, excellent results, lie died at his house 
at Kensington Gravel Pits on 16 Feb, 1817. 

Thomson was twice married ; first, to Diana 
Miltone, a Scotswoman, llis second wife 
is described as the authoress of ^The Laby- 
rinth of Life’ and other novels of some merit. 
There were children by both marriages. 

Of the numerous works written or edited 
by Thomson the chief are: 1. ‘Travels in 
JElurope, Asia, and Africa/ 1782. 2. ‘The 
Man in the Moon,’ a satirical novel after 
the manner of Swift, 1783. 3. ‘History of 
Great Britain from the Revolution of 1688 
to tho Accession of George I,’ 2 vols. 4to, 
1787, from the Latin manuscript of Alexander 
Cunningham (1654-1737) [q. v.] 4. ‘ Me- 
moirs of the War in Asia from 1780 to 1784,’ 
2 vols. 1788. 5. ‘Appeal to tho People on 

bclialf of Warren Hastings,’ 1788. 6. ‘ Mam- 
muth, or Human Nature displayed on a grand 
scale, in a Tour with the Tinkers into the 
Central Parts of Africa,’ 1789. 7, ‘ A Tour 
in England and Scotland by an English 
Gentleman,’ 1789, enlarged into ‘Prospects 
and Observations on a Tour in England and 
Scotland, by Thomas Newte, Esq.,’ 1791. 
8. ‘ Memoirs of Sergeant Donald Macleod,’ 
1791, 9. ‘ Travels into Denmark, Norway, 

and Sweden,’ by Andrew Swinton, 1792. 
10. ‘ Introduction to the Trial of Mr. Hast- 
ings,’ 1796. 11. ‘ Memoirs relative to Mili- 
tary Tactics,’ 1805. 12. ‘Travels in Scotland 
by James Hall,’ illustrated, 1807. 

Thomson also continued Goldsmith’s ‘ His- 
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CH^bers s Mogf. DicU of Emhieiit J3C0jb«mcttl 
Auderspn's Scottish Nation; Scott’s F$stiEeclcA 
I Scot. ir. ii. 772 ; Gent. Mag. 1817, i. ,279, 6^ ; 
information from Mr. J. Maitland Anderson, 
university librarian, St. Andrews.] T, B. 

THOMSON, WILLIAM (1802-1852); 
'physician, second son of John Thomson 
(1?65-1840) [a . V.], by his first wife, arid 
half-brother of Allen Thomson [q. v.], was 
born on 8 J uly 1802. He received bis earl v 
education at the Edinburgh High School, 
and began his medical studies m 1818 at 
the university and in the extramural school 
at Edinburgh. He became a member of the 
Royal Medical Society in April 1819, and, 
after passing a winter session at the univer- 
sity of Glasgow in 1821-2, he accompanied 
(Sir) Robert Carswell to Paris and Lyons 
to assist in observing and dissecting those 
cases of disease with which Carswell illus- 
trated the lectures of Thomson’s father. He 
again went abroad in 1826, and afterwards 
settled in Edinburgh to teach and to practise. 
He became a fellow of the College of Surgeons 
in 1825, and was shortly afterwards elected 
a surgeon to the New Town dispensary. 
He gave a course of lectures upon the in- 
stitutes of medicine or physiology in 1826- 
1827, and repeated it in the two following 
years. Ho was then associated with his 
father as lecturer on the practice of physic, 
and in 1830 he assumed the whole duties of 
the course. When his father’s health 
failed, he delivered several entire courses of 
lectures on general pathology, and, after 
applying unsuccessfully for the chair on 
his father’s retirement, he was appointed in 
1841 professor of the i)ractice of physic in 
the university of Glasgow. He was admitted 
a doctor of medicine from the Marischal Col- 


tory of Greece ; ’ expanded in 1793Buchanan’s 
‘ Travels in the Hebrides ; ’ translated ‘ Travels 
to the . North Cape,’ from tho Italian of 
Acerbi ; compiled under tho name of Harri- 
son a commentary on the Bible; and edited 
'‘Narrative, of an Expedition against the re- 
volted Negroes of Surinam,’ by John Gabriel 
Stedman, A five-act tragedy, ‘Caledonia, 
or the Clans of Yore,’ appeared posthumously 
in I8.i8. Thomson prepared from 1790 to 
1 800 the historical part of Dodsley’s ‘ Annual 
RegUter.’ Fr6m 1794 to December 1796 he 
owned ^ The English Review,’ and largely 
fu'rnlsfaed itjji contents. When he relin- 
quished tHe ownership it was incorporated 
with the ^Analytical Review’ [see JoHX- 
soitr Joseph^. He also wrote for the 
’‘Euifopean Magazine,’ the ‘Political Herald,’ 
4he (5f|tcle/ and the ‘ Whitehall Evening 
Post/'*' 


lege by the university of Aberdeen in 1831 ; 
in 1833 he joined the College of Physicians 
of Edinburgh as a fellow, and in 1840 he 
was appointed, and acted for a year as, one 
of tho physicians to the Royal Infirmary at 
Edinburgh. 

During the eleven years he spent in 
Glasgow, Thomson devoted himself to the 
extension and improvement of his lectures 
on the practice of physic. He also gave 
much time to the management of tho in- 
ternal affairs of the college or teaching body 
of -the university. He acted for six or 
seven years as clerk of the faculty or secre- 
tary to the college. In virtue of his office 
of professor of medicine to the university, 
he was a permanent director of the Royal 
Infirmary, and also of«the large asylum for 
lunatics at Gartnavel, near Glasgow, and 
during the winter of 1848-9, wHen the 

T 2. ^ 



E&ylum duadenly became vacanti Thomson 
undertook to fill the api^orntment^ though 
^Asiatic cholera was raging among its in** 
mates. The onerous duties of the post 
proved to be too much for his strength, 
and symptoms of illness slowly showed 
themselves, but he remained at his post in 
spite of increasing illness until shortly before 
his death. lie died at Edinburgh, whither 
he had gone a few days previously to consult 
liis medical friends, on 12 May 1852. 

He married, in December 1827, Eliza, the 
second daughter of Ninian Hill, writer to 
the signet, and by her had six children. 

His published w’^orks consist chiefly of 
original articles and carefully prepared 
digests for encyclopaedias and various stan- 
dard medical works. His essay ‘ On the 
Black Deposit in the Lungs of Miners/ pub- 
lished in the ‘Transactions * of the Medical 
and Chirurgical Society of London, vols. 
XX. and xxi., and on ‘ Sloughing of some 
Portions of the Intestinal Tube’ in the 
‘Edinburgh Medical tnd SurgicalJournal,’ 
1835, xliv- 296, are deserving of special at- 
tention. Ills only separate work was ‘ A 
Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Liver and Biliary Passage,’ 8vo, Edinburgh, 
1S4L 

[Allen Thomson s biographical notice of his 
half-brother, prefixed to Cullen’s ‘Life,’ Edin>> 
burgh, 1850 ; Gordon Laing’s Life of Sir James Y, 
Simpson ; additional facts kindly given to the 
writer by Professor'^John' Millar Thomson, Dr. 
William Thomson’s nephew, and by Alex. Dun- 
can, esq.] D’A. P. 

THOMSON, WILLIAM (1819-1890), 
archbishop of York, born at Whitehaven on 
11 Feb. 1819, was the eldest son of John 
Thomson of Kelswick House, near that town. 
Both his parents were of Scottish extraction. 

. Ilis mother, Isabella, was maternally de- 
scended from .Patrick Horae of Polwarth, 
and was related to the Earls of Marchmont. 
Ilis father migrated to Whitehaven in 1813 
to join the business of his uncle, Walter 
Thomson. He became director of the local 
bank and chairman of the ‘Cleator Moor 
Hematite Iron Company,’ the first hematite 
company formed in the north of England. 
He died at Bishoptliorpe I’alace on 18 April 
1878, aged 87 ( West Curriberland and White- 
haven Herald^ 25 'April and 2 Majr 1878 ; 
Whitehai^en Neics, 25 April and 2 May 1878), 

William, was educated at Shrewsbury 
school, entering at the age of eleven. During 
his school days he preferred science to classics, 
although at Shrewsbury he had no oppor- 
tunity of following his bent. On 2 June 1836 
he matriculatedfrom Queen’s College, Oxford. 


JHe ww a 

year, and a fellow, ih ^ 

petition, in 1840, He graduated BA. i%]tw 

year and M, A in 1844. ' 

While an undergraduate, Thom863^. 
voted himself chiefly to the study of 
somewhat to the detriment of his work /for 
the schools, and before he graduated he .had 
practically completed a treatise entitled 
‘Outlines of the Laws of Thought.’ This 
was published in 1842, and brought him hia 
earliest reputation. The germ of his work, 
he states, he derived from Christian vom 
Wolff’s ‘l^ilosophia Rationalis,’ and Daniel 
Albert Wyttenbach’s ‘ Proecepta Philosophic 
Logics.’ Thomson’s treatment of his topie 
was remarkably clear, and he arranged his 
matter with great skill. The merits of the* 
treatise brought him into communication 
with many authorities on the subject, among- 
others with Sir William Haniili on, I*rofessor 
De Morgan, James McCosh, Philip Henry, 
fifth earl Stanhope (then Lord Mahon), and 
William Whewell, master of 1 rinity. From 
these, and especially from Sir W illiam Hamil- 
ton, Thomson received many suggestions 
which induced him to make considerable 
alterations in the later editions of his work* 
Thomson’s ‘ (Outlines ’ in some respects antici- 
pated John Stuart Mill’s ‘ System of Logic, 
and was long used extensively as a text-book. 

Soon after the publication of his treatise* 
in 1842, Thomson was ordained deacon, and 
left Oxford to devote himself to clerical work* 
He took priest’s orders in 1843, and in the 
next four years served curacies, first at St. 
Nicholas, Guildford, Surrey (1844-6), and 
afterwards at Cuddesdon, near Oxford, under 
the nominal vicar, Samuel Wilberforce[q. v.],* 
bishop of Oxford. 

Thomson’s growing reputation as a logician 
led the authorities of Queen’s College in 
1847 to recall him to Oxford to act as college 
tutor. In this capacity he did much to re- 
trieve the standing of the college. Indefati- 
gable in his attention to its affairs, he filled 
the office not merely of tutor, but also of 
chaplain and dean. In 1852 he became junior 
bursar, and in 1864 bursar. At the same' 
time he was recognised in the univet^ity 
a preacher of power. In 1848 he was ap- 
pointed select preacher, and in 1863 he waa 
chosen Bampton lecturer. Taking as ™hia 
subject ‘the atoning work of Christ,’ he 
dwelt on the expiatory character of the atone- 
ment, and his sermons constitute a very com- 
plete exposition of that theory of the'puij^se 
of Christ’s incarnation. They attracted 
attention, and St. Mary’s was more crowded 
than it had been since the time of New- 
man {Times, 7 June 1863)# 



^ShoioMTi -TOslBtrorigljr in favour . 0^ 

He 'dUapproved of the principles on which 
oo.Uej^ fellawshipe were then nlled. ' At that 
penod they were nearly all confined topersons 
born -in particular districts^ and at Queen’s 
(college, contrary to the statutes, elections 
were restricted to natives of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland* In conjunction with another 
fellow, George Henry Sacheverell Johnson 
[q. v.], Thomson endeavoured to remedy this 
state of thinge. In 1849 the fellows rejected 
the candidature of Mr. Gold win Smith, 
afterwards regius professor of modern history, 
and elected instead a native of Cumberland 
whom they had previously removed from the 
list of expectants on account of his insufficient 
attainments. Thomson appealed against this 
action to Lord John llussell, the prime 
minister; in consequence of this and other 
representations a commission was appointed 
in 1860 to inquire into the constitution 
and revenues of the university, and in 1864 a 
second commission was empowered to revise 
the statutes o£ the university and of the col- 
leges and halls. The proposed innovations 
alarmed the more conservative members of 
the university, and several attacks' on the 
commissions appeared* In reply to one of 
these, entitled ‘ The Case of Queen’s College’ 
{ Oxford, 1864, 8 vo) , by the Rev, J ohn Barrow, 
13.D., Thomson penned * An Open College best 
for all’ (Oxford, 1854, 8vo). This pamphlet 
was generally considered the ablest contri- 
bution to the reformers’ side of the con- 
troversy, and was largely quoted in the 
parliamentary debates. 

In 1856 Thomson married, and, losing his 
fellowship in consequence, was presented by 
the crown to the rectory of All Souls’, Mary- 
lebone. Within a few months, however, on 
the death of the Ilev. John Fox, D.D., on 
11 Aug., Thomson was elected provost of 
Queen’s College and resigned his living. As 
provost he steadily pursued his liberalising 
policy. ‘ He' advocated the enlargement of 
the curriculum of university studies, and, 
with a view to aiding scientific study, was 
one of the projectors of the university 
znu^um, which was afterwards erected in 
the, parks. Outside Oxford he accepted pre- 
ferment, whereby ho extended his reputation 
as>a preacher who appealed to the intellect 
rather then to the emotions of his audience. 
In 1868 ho was elected to the preachership 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1869 he was appointed 
chmlain in ordinary to the queen. 

^omson’s theological position was con- 
apicuoiisly defined during the controversy 
that .^followed the issue in 1860 of the 
f Essays and Reviews.’ In his ardour for 


of broad wurchmeti^ and in 1866 he had odn^' 
tributed a pa^r on * Crime and its Excuses'^ 
to ^Oxford Essays/ But when, in 
J owett and his friends enunciated more daring 
theological'opinions in ^Essays and Reviews/ 
Thomson severed himself from them, and in 
1861 edited in r^ly a volume of essays, en- 
titled ‘ Aids to faith’ (London, 8vo). The 
volume included contributions from Edward 
Harold Browne, Frederick Charles Cook, 
Charles John Ellicott, and Henry Longue- 
ville Mansel, besides an article of his 
own on ‘ The Death of Christ,’ which was 
substantially a restatement of his Bampton 
lectures in more popular form, ^ Aids to 
Faith’ was the best general answer which 
^Essays and Reviews’ called forth' and pos- 
sesses historical value as a clear statement of 
the orthodox position at that j^eriod. Almost 
at the same time Thomson was engaged, as 
one of a committee of ten, in preparing the 
^ Speaker’s Commentary,’ to which he contri- 
buted the ‘Introduction to the Synoptical 
Gospels,’ probably the best treatise on the 
subject then extant. 

In the same year (1801), on the translation 
of Charles Thomas Baring [q. v.] to the see of 
Durham, Thomson, whose established fame 
as a preacher marked him out for promotion, 
was appointed Baring’s successor in the see 
of Gloucester and Bristol. Within tenmonths 
of his consecration, however, Charles Thomas 
Longley [q. v.J, the archbishop of York, was 
translated to Canterbury, and, though so 

1 ’unior a bishop, Thomson was appointed 
^ongley’s successor. He was enthroned at 
York Minster on 26 March 1862, and entered 
on an archiepiscopate which extended over 
twenty-eight years. 

Thomson performed the various duties in- . 
cident to his office with eminent success. 
From the commencement of his archiepisco- 
pato he realised that, to keep its place in 
English life, the English church must show 
itself able to meet modern needs. lie was 
active in his support of diocesan conferences 
and church congresses, and showed a keen 
interest in social, economic, and political 
questions, together with a just discernment 
of their relation to ecclesiastical matters. 
He made his first public appearance as arch- 
bishop at a meeting of the Castle Howard 
i Reformatory in 1863, and from that time 
onwards he was present at every consider- 
able public meeting in the diocese, whether 
its object was the amendment of the criminal 
law, the amelioration of the state of the poor, 
the encouragement of education, or the cul- 
tivation of art or science. 



tm AUTpAafiM t 
4ihnfchf and iti th($ hxffi 
f^iMto^the^^iutcKbets iit the eleiyy* were (juite 
^Ib&dequete for the needs of the people^ 
Bhfeffiield} fot exalnple, had only one ohurch 
foir eight thousand inhabitants, and that 
town, like all its tleighboors, was a centre of 
anti-clencal feeling. The airchbishop from 
the first set htmself to tneet these difficul- 
ties. In 1865, at the church congress at 
York, he suggested the addition of a work- 
ing men’s meeting to the ordinary pro- 
gramme. In 1869 he gained the attention 
of the workmen of Sheffield, who had 
hitherto treated the clergy with scorn, by a 
speech defending the English church from 
the charge that it was a useless institution 
maintain^ at an undue cost to the na- 
tion. This speech was followed by others 
of like tenor. The population of Sheffield 
at once acknowledged the force of his argu- 
ment, and their attitude of hostility or in-^ 
difference to all that concerned the church 
was converted into one of devotexi esteem 
for himself and his aims. His artisan ad- 
mirers subscribed to give him a present of 
cutlery in 1888 (^Yorkshire Post^ 18 Juno 
1883). His success in Sheffield was only 
typical of what he achieved throughout the 
labour centres of northern England. During 
the latter part of his life no man equalled 
him in the affections of the working classes, 
and it is difficult tb overestimate the effect 
of his influence in strengthening the position 
of the English church in the northern pro- 
vince. He was one of the first English 
clergymen who, while not himself a socialist, 
recognised the good elements that went to 
the making of socialism. When he dissented 
from opinions which to most men then were 
revolutionary ravings, he did so without 
.* bitterness and with full allowance for differ- 
ences in the point of view from which the 
question was approached. 

From the time of his elevation to the 
bench of bishops Thomson took an important 
part in ecclesiastical legislation. One of the 
first problems that engaged his attention 
was the reconstitution of the final ecclesias- 
tical court of appeal. He was thus involved 
in a prolonged controversy with Samuel 
Wilbetforce, bishop of' ’Oxford, who was 
ultimately victorious. At the outset in 1871 
Thomson successfully opposed Wilberforce’s 
proposal to reduce the bishops to the position « 
of assessors in the judicial committee of the 
privy councU ; but in 1878 a clause was in- ' 
troduced into the Supreme Court of Judica;- 
ture Act removing the episcopal members 
from the judicial committee altogether,^ and, 


aima$0ia, th^ am 
fanctierMb 

1886) [q. vA bitbop^oiMs.^ , , . 
introduced the DUapidaUohi^^'^t^ lK(t| 
to compel the clergy to ketp , 

and chuiteh buildings in Tepab!^. It icot 
however, very happily framed, 
years later was condemned by a com!]ttiltt^< 
of the House of Commons. In 187 ^" hi 



joined his friend Archbishop Talt in intrp 
ducing a bill for the regulation of publi 
worship. . The measure was intended in pam 
to checK the growth of ritualistic practfbes; 
and in its original form largely increased 
the authority of the bishops; but the Ok- 
tensive modifications it received in its pas- 
sage through parliament practical ly destroyed 
the effect that ita framers ha I in view. Irl 
1883 Thomson supported Tait’s motion for 
the appointment of a commission on ecclesi- 
astical courts. But, though he signed the 
general report of the commission, he joined 
with a minority in issuing a dissentient re- 
port, and was the author of a severe criticism 
on the work of the commission which appeared 
in the ‘ Edinburgh Jleview’ for January 1884. 

A strict disciplinarian, Thomson came 
conspicuously forward in 1887 as the cham- 
pion of ecclesiastical order. He had refused 
to admit Canon Tristram’s election as a 

S roctor in convocation, on the ground that 
e was 'not duly qualified. In consequence 
he was required to show cause in the court 
of queeii’s bench Why Tristram’s election 
should not be accepted. Thomson conducted 
his case in person, and, apjMmring before the 
court on 28 Nov. 1887, took exception to the 
court’s jurisdiction. His pleading was suc- 
cessful, and . the ability he displayed led 
Lord Coleridge, who* tried the case, to re- 
mark, *IIad Thomson followed our profes- 
sion he would have been the second person 
in the kingdom instead of the third.’ 

In 1888 the Clergy Discipline (Imih6rality) 
Bill was introduced into parliament; It. 
was materially altered in committee, and 
Thomson, disapproving of it in ite anmtided 
form, hastened to London to oppose it' on 
the third reading in the House of Lords; "’He 
pointed out that it tended to increftiSO' 
cost of prosecution, and at the samh'titiie 
prevented an; appeal to a Ifigher -coutl; on 
matters of fact. No attempt was made tO'chn[« 
trovert his statements, and the bill, after 
losing the third reading,^ 
drop. Another bill dealing With" 
subject^ which was more in 
his views, was introduced In the^ yehf fol- 
lowing, but was Buccessfolly qppbt)sd^'^ tH^ 
Welsh members in thc Hotii^ Of Commons; 
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oi diwkyiid both 

*^$1^ l^ouffk he bed toeiit 

a^isml^xOf r^lphmneBfi and intolerance, he 
eam^ H^itudcl of men of opmions 
wide%difi^en&from his own and frcnn each 
% by interposing his authority to shield 
them worn petty annoyance. The only 
clerical prosecution for doctrine or ritual 
which he promoted took place m 1860, when 
he instituted proceedings for here^ against 
the Eev. (paries Voysey, rector of HesSaugh 
in Yorkshire, author of *The Sling and the 
Stone,' who; among other things, had pub- 
lished a sermon entitled * Is every Statement 
in the Bible* about bur Heavenly Father 
strictly true ? ’ The case was finally decided 
against Mr. Voysey on 11 Feb. 1870. The 
result did not, however, affect the personal 
friendship which had existed for many years 
between Mr, Voysey and the archbishop. In 
,the judicial committee of the privy council | 
Thomson's voice was frequently raised for i 
toleration, and *w hen, on 16 Dec. 1863, Robert 
Gray (1809-1872) [q. v.], the bishop of Cape- 
town, pronounced sentence of deposition 
against John William Colenso [q. v.], Thom- 
son warned him of the illegality of his pro- 
ceedings. On another occasion, in the case 
of William James Early Bennett, he laid 
down the maxim that the question to consider 
in cases of difference is not whether a man’s 
views are in strict accord with the teach- 
ing of his church, but whether they are so 
discordant as to render toleration impos- 
sible. 

Prior to the appointment of Archdeacon 
Crossthwaite in 1880 as bishop of Beverley, 
Thomson had no sufirngan. He always des- 
patched the business of the see with punc- 
tuality, but the labour and anxiety gradually 
undermined his health. He died on Christ- 
mas Day 1890. He was buried in the church- 
yard of Bishopsthorpe, near York. The pall 
was borne by working men of Sheffield. 

A marble bust of the archbishop by W. D. 
Key worth was erected by the wwking people 
of Sheffield and placed in the parish church 
there. His portrait, painted by Walter 
William Ouless, R. A., and presented to him 
on ^7 Oct. 188j5 by the clergy and laity of 
the diocese, hangs in the palace of Bishops- 
thorpe. A marble bust by Onslow Ford, 
R.;A., wai^ at the same time presented to 
Mrs, Thotfison. 

. Ih . 1^6 Thomson married Zoe, daughter 
of . 7am;ss Senry Skene, British consul at 
AlebpQ«'and granddaughter of James Skene 
6f RubislaW, the friend of Sir Walter 
By her he had nine children, four 
scmS-%d%ve daughters. 
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Oet. 1879$ AMtold'b Bishops and 
Yorkshire Post, 28 Ooi^. 1886 pFiteride 
rine, February 1881 ; Liverpool Oouiier^ 6 Mov 
1889 , Bullock's People’s Archbishop; Quarterly 
Review, Apnl 1892, Barkkou’s Life of Areh 
bishop Tmt, passim ; life of Robert Grky, Bi» 
shop of Capetown, 1876, n, 386-92, Life o 
Samuel Wilberforce, 1882, in passim J 

JS. I. 0. 

THORBURN, GRANT (1773-1863), 
original of Galt’s ‘ Lawrio Todd,^ and author, 
son of a nail-maker, was born at West- 
houses, near Dalkeith, Midlothian, on 
18 Feb. 1773. He became a nail-maker, and 
worked for several years at Dalkeith. In 
1702 he joined the ^ Friends of the l^eople,’ 
and in the winter.of 1793, along with seven- 
I teen others, was examined in Edinburgh as 
' a suspicious person,’ but dismissed. In 
1794 he emigrated to New York, where at 
first he worked at his trade. In 1796 he 
and his brother, having between them a 
little money, and getting credit for some- 
thing more, started a hardware business, 
which presently became Thorbum’s sole con- 
cern. Owingto the introduction of machinery, 
nail-making in the old manual fashion 
ceased to be a profitable industry, and in 
1806 Tliorburn became a seedsman. He 
struggled through discouragements, failures, 
and even (in 1808) bankruptcy, and ulti- 
mately made his seed business one of the 
greatest in the world. From his youth he 
believed that he was under the care of a 
special Providence, and minute scrutiny of 
the events in his career enabled him curiously 
to illustrate his theory. He first became 
widely known as the hero of John Galt's 
^ Lawrie Todd, or the Settlers in the 
Woods,’3 vols. 1830. In ‘Fraser’s Maga- 
zine' for 1833, vols. vii.and viii., TJiorburn’s 
autobiography was published, with a por- 
trait, and this excited fresh interest. In 
1864 he removed from New York to Win- 
sted, Connecticut, thence to Nowhaven in 
the same state, where he died on 21 Jan. 
1863. 

In June 1797 Thorbum married Rebecca 
Sickles, who wotked heroically with him 
among the sick during the great epidemic in 
New York in 1798, and died on 28 Nov. 1800. 
Ho married a second time in 1801, and a 
third time in. 1853. 

With an easy and somewhat loose but 
energetic and pointed Istyle, Thorburn woii 
attention by his’ originality, strength, and 
candour^. His quaint didcursiveness, his allu- 
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sions to contemporaries and current affairs, 
his somewhat egotistical garriilousness, his 
confessions, descriptions, and reflections, be- 
sides illustrating nis own character, throw 
light on the condition of America, and even 
of the civilised world, in lus time. His 
publications are : 1. ' Forty Years’ Residence 
in America ; or the Doctrine of a particular 
Providence exemplified in the Life of Grant 
Thorburn (tlie original Lawrie Todd), Seeds- 
man, New York,’ with an introduction by 
John Galt, 1884. 2. ‘ Men and Manners in 

Great Britain, by Lawrie Todd,’ 1834. 
3. ^ Fifty Years’ Reminiscences of New York ; 
or Flowers from the Garden of Lawrie Todd,’ 
184o. 4. * Lawrie Todd’s Hints to Mer- 

chants, Married Men, and Bachelors,’ 1847. 
o. < Lawrie Todd’s Notes on Virginia,’ 1848. 

‘ Life and Writings of Grant Thorburn, 
prepared by 1 1 imself,’ 1 852. The last-named 
jvork first appeared serially in the * Kni(‘ker- 
bocker Magazine,’ the ‘ New York Mirror,’ 
and various other periodicals, 

[Thorburn‘.s Works ; Blackwood’s Mag. xxvii. 
694, XXX. 532 ; Irving’s Book of Eminent Scots- 
men; Allihone’s Diet, of English Lit.; Athe- 
naeum, 1833, p. 847 ; London Literary Gazette, 
1833, p. 787.1 T, B. 

THORBURN, R015ERT (1818-*! S85), 
miniature-])ainter and associate of tlie Royal 
Academy, born at Dumfries in 3£arch 1818, 
was.tbc son of a tradesman. lie received 
his early education at Dumfries high school. 
He soon developed k love of art, and, owing 
to the kiiidn€\s.s of a neighbouring lady, was 
at the ag(^ of fifteen sent to Edinburgh to 
draw at the academy, where he made rapid 
progress and gained distinction. About 
three years later he came to London and 
entered the classes of tlie Royal Academy. 
As a native of Dumfries he enjoyed the 
special patronage of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
.whereby he obtained many commissions. 
Thorbnrn’s success as a miniature-painter 
was soon s»*cured, and for many years he 
shared tlie patronage of fashionable society 
with Sir \\ illiarn Charles Ross [q. v.] Jii 
1816 he received his first commis.sion from 
the queen, and this was followed by many 
others. Miniature-portraits of the queen, 
and of the queen with the Prince of Wale.s, 
are reproduced in Mr. R. R. Holmes’s^ Queen 
Victoria’ (1897). Thorburn’s miniatures 
were of a larger size than usual, showing 
more of tlie figure and often accompanied by 
a landscape background. They are painted 
on large piece.s of ivory, sometimes on pieces 
joined together. Their extreme finish pro- 
duces a .sense of monotony and flatness where 
the colours have lo.st their freshness. They 
were, however, very much admired at the 


time of their production, and at the Paris 
International Exhibition in 1865 ThorJ^urn 
was awarded a gold medal. One of his most 
widely known miniatures is that of Louise, 
duchess of Manchester, a reproduction of 
which is given in Foster’s ‘ British Miniature 
Painters’ (1898). The same work contains 
a portrait of Thorburn from a miniature by 
himself and a list of Thorburn’s principal 
sitters, comprising most of the beautiful ladies 
of the time. Thorburn was elected an asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy in 1848. When 
photography began to supersede miniature- 
painting, he took to oil-painting, and ex- 
hibited portraits and other subjects at the 
Royal Academy exhibitions with moderate 
success. He had a house at Lasswade, near 
Edinburgh, but died at 4’unbridgo Wells 
on 3 Nov. 1885 in his sixty-eighth year, 
having quite outlived the greaf reputation 
of his earlier years. 

[Otrley’s Diet, of Recent and Living Painters ; ^ 
Graves’s Diet, of Artist.s, 1762-1893; Bryan’s 
Diet, of Painters and Engravers, od. Graves and 
Armstrong; AthemBiun, 1885, ii. 610.] L. C. 

THORESBY, JOHN (rl 1373), arch- 
bishop of York and chancidlor, was son of 
Hugh de Tlioresby of Thoresby in Wensley- 
dale, Yorkshire, by Isabel, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Grove of Sufiblk. He seems to have 
been educated at Oxford, and as early as 
15 Oct, 1320, when an acolyte, was pre- 
.sented tO the living of Bramwith, Yorkshire, 
by Thomas, earl of J Lancaster. Afterwards 
he ent(*rcd the service of Archbishop Wil- 
j Ham de Melton [q. v.], who made him re- 
j ceiver of his chamber and his domestic 
chaplain. In 1327 he went to the papal 
court ill Melton’s service, and on 5 May, 
though he already held the living of 
ITovington, Warwickshire, and a sub- 
diaconal prebend in the chapel of St. Mary 
and the A ngels, Y'ork, he was provided to a 
canonry at Southwell, with a reservation of 
the next prebend (Bliss, Cal, Pap, Peg,^ 
Letters, ii. 257), and as a consequence ob- 
tained the prebend of Norwell Overall (/A 
ii. 528; Lb Nevk, iii. 437). Tlioresby’s 
connection with Melton naturally brought, 
him into the royal service, and on 7 
1330 he was sent to the papal court in ebn- 
nection with the proposed canonisation of 
Thomas of Lancaster {Fcedera, ii. 782 ; CaV 
Pat, Rolls, Edward III, i. 493). On 2 NoT. 
1333 he was appointed by the. king tO‘;.b0 . 
master of the hospital of St. Edmund, 
hcad, and at the same time is mentioned ^ 
constantly attendant on the kingV Jbiu^ihess 
(ib, ii. 471, 473). In 1336, as a notfii^ in 
chancery and one of the king’s clerk^i bo 
had a grant of forty marks a year (ibi-'iiu 
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329). He also obtained a vaTiety of eccle- 
aiasticar preferments. In Marcn 1339 he 
occdrs as archdeacon of I^iondon, and in 
January 1340 as rector of Elwick, Durham. 
On 22 March 1340 he received the prebend 
of South Muakham, Southwell, and also 
held the prebends of Warthill, York, in 
1843, and Thorngate, Lincoln, in July 1345. 
On 5 Aug. 1346 the king obtained for him 
from the pope the deanery of Lichfield. 
Thoresby also held at difterent times the 
livings of Sibbesdon and Oundle, North- 
amptonshire, and of Llanbadarn Fawr, Car- 
diganshire (Ln NnvB, Fastis ii. 320, 220, iii. 
431 ; Bliss, Cal. Pap. lleg. Petitions, i. 115, 
123). 

In March 1 340 Thoresby was sent to ob- 
tain a dispensation from the pope for the mar- 
riage of II ugh lo Despencer and a daughter 
of William de Moutacute, first earl of Salis- 
bury [q. V.], and in November of the same 
year was employed with John de Offord [q.v.] 
on a mission to the pope concerning the ne- 
gotiations for peace (Bliss, Cal. Pap. lleg. 
Letters, ii. 683-5). On 21 Feb. 1341 he was 
made master of the rolks, and in 1343 had 
temporary charge of the great seal after the 
deaUi of Sir Itobert Parning [q. v.] At the 
close of 1344 ho went oii another mission to 
the pope concerning the proposals for peace 
(Mubimuth, p. 159). In 1345 he was made 
keeper of the i»rivy seal, and on 22 Oct. 1346 
was one of the commissioners appointed to 
treat with France at the instance of the 
pope {Foidera, iii. 89, 92). In 1347 he was 
made bishopof St. David's, receiving the tem- 
oralities on 14 July, and being consecrated 
y John Stratford, archbishop of Canterbury 
[q. V.], at Otford on 23 Sept. During this 
year he ha<l been in attendance on the king 
at the siege of Calais. On 16 June 1349 
Edward made liim chancellor, and on 4 Sept, 
following the pope translated him to the 
bishopric of Worcester. He received the 
temporalities on 10 Jan. and the spiritualities 
on 11 Jan. 1350 (Lb Nbvb, iii.^57-8). He 
, was not enthronea till 12 Sept. 1351, and. 
less than a year later he was postulated by the 
-chapter of York to the vacant archbishopric. 
Clement VI provided him to his new see on 
22 Oct. 13t2, and the king restored the tem- 
poralities on 8 Feb. 1353. His duties as 
i chancellor had given Thoresby little leivsure 
i .to attend to his bishoprics, and on 20 Jan, 
'1363, on this plea, he made William de la 
, . Mare his vicar-general. He was not enthroned 
York till the third year of his archiepis- 
vc<mate. on 8 Sept. 1354 (Hist. Church of 
^rk, ii. 420). In July 1355 he was one of 
- jbheguardiansof the kingdom during Ed ward’s 
i^mbsence in France. On 27 Nov. 1856 he ob- 


tained leave to retire from the chancellorship 
{Feeder a, iii. 344), and henceforth devoted 
himself almost entirely to the care of his see, 
though in 1357 he was one of the commis- 
sioners to treat with the Scots for the ransom ' 
of David Bruce {ib. iii. 365-8). 

As archbishop one of Thoresby’s first acts 
had been to settle the old dispute between 
Canterbury and York as to the right to bear 
the cross. An arrangement was made at 
Westminster on 20 April 1353, under wliich 
each primate was to be allowed to bear his 
cross erect in the other’s province. The 
agreement was confirmed on 22 Feb. 1354 
by the pope, who at the same time directed 
that York should be styled primate of Eng-^ 
land, and Canterbury primate of All England 
(WitABTON, Anglia Sacra, i. 43, 75, 77). 
Thomas Stubbs {Hist. Church of York, ii. 
420) describes Thoresby as a great peace-; 
maker and settler of quarrels. He was dili- 
gent ill the discharge of his duties, and strict 
and regular in his devotions. He made the 
completion of York Minster his special care, 
and had his manor-house at Sherburn pulled 
down to provide stone for the purpose. On 
30 July 1300 he laid the foundation of the 
new choir, and gave a donation of a hun- 
dred marks towards the expense, in addition 
to which he subscribed 200/. annually for 
the rest of his life (ib . ; York Fabric Polls f 
Surtees Soc. ; Fasti Ebor. pp. 483-4). He 
also built the lady-chapel at the east end, 
to which place he transferred the remains 
of six of his predecessors, and made pro- 
vision for a chantry priest. 

Thoresby fell ill in the autumn of 1373. 
He made his will in his bedchamber at 
Bishopthorpe on 12 Sejit., and, after adding 
a codicil on 31 Oct., died there on 6 Nov. 
He was buried in the lady-chapcd of York 
Minster on 10 Nov. His tomb hasnowdis- 
a])peared, though one in the nave has been 
inaccurately assigned to him {ib. p. 492).- 
Bale, who has been followed by other 
writers, wrongly alleged that Thoresby was 
made a cardinal by the title of St. Sabina . 
by Urban V ; the assertsioii seems to be duo 
to a confusion witli John Anglicus Grimaldi, * 
who was dean of York in Thoresby ’s time. 

By Thoresby’s direction a commentary in 
English on the Creed, Lord’s prayer, and ten 
commandments was drawn up m 1367 by 
John de Traystek or Garrick, a monk of 
St. Mary’s, York, for the use of the clergy. 
This commentary has been printed in Halli- 
well’s ‘ Yorkshire Anthology,’ pp, 287-314, 
and in Thoresby’s ‘ Vicar ia Leodiensis/ 

K ?13-35. Foxe refers to it in his * Book 
artyrs,’ and says that in his time there 
were yet many copies of it. Some of 
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Tboresby’a ‘ Constitutions ' are printed in 
Wilkinses ^ Concilia/ iii. 60, 666-79. A large 
number of his Latin letters are contained 
in the second part of Archbishop Alexander 
Neville’s ^ Register’ and in Cotton MS. | 
/Galba E. x. Eight of them are printed in 
‘ Dixon and Kaiiie’s ‘Fasti Eboracenses/ 
p. 477-80. Thoresby is also credited with 
aving taken part in the controversy with 
the mendicant friars, and is said to have 
been the author of ‘ Processus contra Fratres 
Mendicantes, qui pr?edicaverant mortuaria 
non ease sacerdotibus aut tedituis tribu- 
enda.’ But it may be questioned whether 
in this he has not been confused with his 
nephew, John de Thoresby, wdio was a 
D.C.L. of Oxford, and had lectured in the 
university on the civil and canon law pre- 
viously to 1864 (Bliss, CaL Pap, Ret;, \ 
Petitions, i. 245, 482), and who would there- j 
fqfc have been at Oxford during the height 
of the controversy between Itichard Fitz- 
Kalph [q, v.] and the friars. The younger 
John (le Thoresby was an executor of his 
uncle’s will {^Jlist, Church of York, iii. 
281-3). Two mitres which had been pre- 
sented by Archbishop Thoresby were an- 
ciently preserved in the treasury at York 
{ib, iii. 876). 

[Raine’s Historians of the Church of York 
and its Archbishops, ii. 419-21 (Life by Thomas 
Stubbs,pp.484-5\iii.27d» 281-3, 376; Wharton s 
Anglia Sacra ; Tamier’s Bibl, Brit.-Hib. p. 7 1 1 ; 
Thorosby’s Vicaria Leodieusis, pp. 185 sqq.,and 
Ducatus Leodiensis, p. 69 ; Drake’s Eboracum ; 
York Fabric Rolls (Surtees Soe.);. Dixon and 
Raino’s Fasti Ebor. pp. 449-94; Jones and 
Freeman’s Hist, of St. Davids, p. 303 Foss’s 
Judges of England ; other authorities quoted.] 

C. L. K. 

THORESBY, RALPII (1658 -1725), an- 
tiquary and topographer, was the son of 
John Thoresby by his wife Ruth, daughter 
of Ralph Idle of Bulmer in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. His father was a Leeds wool 
and cloth merchant in good circumstances, 
who had served in the parliamentarian army 
under Fairfax, and had again joined his old 
general on his rising in arms against the 
llump. The family of Thoresby of Thuresby 
in Wensleydale was of respectable and an- 
cient descent, and the antiquary, who re- 
resent, ed the family through a younger 
ranch, was especially proud of the conneC’^ 
tion with John Thoresby [q. v,], the arch- 
bishop of York. 

Thoresby was born in Leeds on 16 Aug. 
1658 in his father’s house, the seventeenth 
in line between Kirkgate End and Vicar 
Lane. He was educated first in the school, 
formerly the chantry, near the bridge at 


Leeds, and subsequently at the Leeds gram- 
mar school. In 1677 he was sent to London 
to acquire mercantile knowledge in the 
I household of a relative, John Dickenson, a 
cloth merchant of Leeds and London. . His 
father s instructions ‘ to be always employed 
in some lawful employment or other’ (Let- 
ter from John to lialph Thoresby, 16 Aug. 
1677, Hunter’s preface to Thoresby's Dta/y) 
allowed him considerable liberty of action, 
and he appears to have occupied more time 
in attending nonconformist services, visiting 
remarkable places, and copying inscriptions 
than in studying the methods of commerce. 
Following his father’s advice contained in 
the same letter, ‘ to take a little journal of 
anything remarkable every day/ he began 
at this time to write the diary which he 
continued throughout life, making his first 
entry on 2 Sept. 1677. In February 1678 
I be returned to Leeds, where he remained 
I till July, when he was despatched to Rot- 
j^terdam to learn Dutcli and French, and to 
! continue his mercantile training. Here ho 
also indulged his growing predilection for 
antiquarian research, and much of his time 
was spent in noting important buildings, 
copying epitaphs and inscriptions. A serious 
form of ague from which he recovered with 
difficulty compelled him to return to Leeds 
in December 1678. 

Thoresby’s responsibilities were suddenly- 
increased t)y the death, on 80 Oct. 1679, 
of his father, with whom he had always 
lived on terms of the closest intimacy. Left 
with a moderate fortune and a brother and 
sister to settle in life, he determined to carry 
on his father’s business ; but during the next 
five years, though he sometimes attended 
the market, the Bulk of his time, according 
to his diary, appears to have been spent in 
discursive reading and anti<iiiarian study. 
He x^aid occasional visits to J^ondon, partly; 
on business and partly to buy books, and 
on one of these occasions, in October 1680, 
he attended the levee of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. At this period Thoresby was 
presbyterian and a zealous attendant at non-^/ 
conformist gatherings. In December- 1G8&' 
he was indicted at quarter sessions under ' 
the Conventicle Act, but was - acquitted, 
(Hunter, i. 190)t After this he regularly 
attended one service each Sunday at the;; 
established church, to which he eventually . 
conformed. In May 1684 Thoresby ma&; 
an effort to enlarge his business by epteWng- 
the linen trade, and for this purpose? ' 
chased his freedom in the Incorppmted 
ciety of Merchant Adventurers trading , tp 
Hamburg, but with no great successr 

Meanwhile he was making a reputation^aa^^ 
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an antiquary and coUeetoif. The collection 
of coins and medals bought by his father from 
Lord Fairfax's executors for 185/, served as 
a nucleus for^the ^museum of rarities' for 
which . Thoresby importunately begged and 
indefatigablv collected throughout life. He 
lent.^a numoer of his Saxon coins in 1682 
to Obadiah Walker [q. v.] to be engraved in 
his edition of Spelmans ‘ Life of King Alfred/ 
Edmund Gibson [q. v.], afterwards bishop 
of London, and Sir Andrew Fountaine [q. v!j 
were subsequently indebted to hiin for simi- 
lar loans for illustration in Camden’s ^Bri- 
tannia ’ and the * N umismat a/ Thornton, the 
recorder of Leeds, and William Nicolson 
[q. V.], bishop of Carlisle, were among the 
earliest of his literary friends ; but he rapidly 
improved his acquaintance with such kindred 
spirits as Bishop Gibson, Gale, Hickes, 
Ilearne, Richardson, Ray, Strype, and Bishop 
Kennet. 

Thoresby appears first to have begun defi- 
nitely collecting material for his topographi- 
cal work, the ^ Ducatus Leodiensis,’ in 1691 
or 1692. Id 1693 he was in possession of 
considerable material, and his knowledge at 
this time enabled him to revise, at Bishop 
Gibson’s request, the account of the West 
Ridingof Yorkshire in Camden’s ‘Britannia/ 
The plan of his work was designed in 1695, 
and he was encouraged to pursue the task 
energetically by both John Evelyn and 
Bishop Gibson in May 1699. Its progress 
was, however, hampered by other occupa- 
tions of the author, who was elected a com- 
mon councillor of Leeds on 21 June 1697, 
and took the oaths of allegiance and su- 
premacy on 23 June. He was also elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1697, 
his qualifications being communications on 
botanical subjects and northern Roman re- 
mains. The following year he was much 
harassed through difhculties in connection 
with an unlucky oil-mill speculation at 
Sheepscarin which he had embarked in 1689. 
It ultitiiately caused the loss of his capital 
and involved him in a lawsuit, and he was 
for a short time imprisoned for debt. In 
1699, after long consideration and much 
correspondence with his friend John Sharp 
(1645-1714) [q, v.l, archbishop of York, ho 
publicly' conformed to the church of Eng- 
land, ‘ judging it to be the strongest bulwark 
gainst popery, and a union of ]>rotestants 
ApSdlate^^jdeCeesary.’ Thoresby finally v/ith- 
dreVv. from' business in 1705, and, having also 
r0ti^d, from the corporation, devoted him- 
the extension of his museum^ 
the^Co^position of the ‘Ducatus,’ a por- 
iSOn of WW<bh tyas submitted to, and received 
of, George Ilickes [q. v.] in 


January 1709; Though Bmguhudj’^^dndui^ 
trious and much attached to the subjectj;.. 
Thoresby found the work more tedious than 
he had expected (Hbaknb, Coll. ii. 19), and 
its progress was very slow. The book was 

f ublished by subscription in May or* June> 
715, There was a first dedication to the 
Marquis of Carmarthen, and a second to the 
mayor and aldermen of Leeds ; in all some 
two thousand copies were printed, and the 
price appears to have been 81. for the small- 
paper copies (Atkinson, Jl. Thoresby ^ ii. 262). 
On the whole the wwlc was well received, 
but out of Yorkshire the long account of 
TJioresby’s museum appears to have attracted 
more attention than the topographical por- 
tion. A second edition, with notes and addi- 
tions by Thomas Dunham Whitaker [q. v.], 
appeared in 1816 (Leeds and Wakefield, fol.) 
Encouraged by the congratulations of his 
friends, Thoresby intended to complete the 
work by an historical account of i-.eeds and 
the neighbourhood (Thoresby to Charlett, 
26 Oct. 1718, ib. p. 316). This intention 
was not, however, fulfilled. Apart from the 
history of the church of Leeds, which was 
issued as ‘ Vicaria Leodiensis,’ only a frag- 
ment on the history of Iveeds under Roman 
rule was completed ; this was appended to 
the life of the antiquary in tlie * Biographia 
Britannica.’ 

In November 1715 Thoresby sent up to 
London, at the request of Molyneux, the 
Prince of Wales’s secretary, good intelli- 

f ence as to the march of the pretender which 
e received from his friend Nicolson, bishop 
of Carlisle. Though in some quarters he 
was suspected of JacoBite leanings (letter 
from Nathaniel Hough, 1 Feb. 1715-16, At- 
kinson, ii. 293), he appears to have been 
absolutely loyal to the Hanoverian succes- 
sion. From 1716 to 1720 that part of his 
intended history of Leeds by him termed 
‘Vicaria Leodiensis, or the History of the 
Church of Leedes,’ occupied his attention ; 
the manuscript was ready for publication in 
1720, and then sent tq^Londoii,but the book 
did not appear till 1724. In 1721 he assisted 
Bishop Gibson again in his new edition of 
Camden, and made considerable corrections 
and additions to Collins’s ‘ Baronetage.’ 

Thoresby died on 16 Oct, 1725, and was 
buried on 19 Oct. among his ancestors in 
the chancel of St. Peter’s, the parish church, 
Leeds. On the rebuilding of the church in 
1838-41 a mural tablet was raised to his 
memory. Thoresby’s museum and library 
were bequeathed to his son Ralph , after whose 
death they were sold by auction in London 
in 1764. 

On 25 Fob. 16S5 he was married to Anna, 
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daught^ and coheir of Biohard 3ykes of 
died in 1740. Of his ten chil- 
^inly Wo sons and a daughter survived 
The elder son, Balph, vras rector of 
l^ke Newington; the younger, Bichard, 
rector of St. Catherines, Ooleman Street, 
l^th preferments having been granted by 
their father’s friend Gibson, bishop of 
London. 

Thoresby was the first Yorkshire antiquary 
to publish a work of importance. He had 
access to the original material of his friends 
Torre, Johnson, Bichardson, and Hopkin- 
6on, wdiich exceeded that gathered by him- 
self. He was no real scYiolar,. somewhat 
inaccurate, and (possibly from his love of 
rarities) excessively credulous, but his ex- 
treme industry and the exercise of boundless 
curiosity rendered his ‘ Ducatus ’ a useful 
and important compilation. His diary is 
interesting, but its ininute detail is weari- 
some. It w'as published in 1830, in Jwo 
volumes, under the editorship of Joseph 
Hunter [q. v,] The title of the Yorkshire 
Pepys, which has been applied to Thorcsby, 

undeserved- J le maintained a correspoii- 
dAnce with Hearne, and several of his letters 
have been published in Hearne’s ‘ Collec- 
tions ’ {Oxford Historical Society* s JPublica- 
tions). 

There is a portrait of Thoresby by Par- 
znentier, painted in 1703, in the possessioh 
of the Society of Antiquaries ; an engraving 
by Deane is prefij^ed to Hunter’s edition of 
Thoresby’s ‘ Diary.’ Another engraved por- 
trait by Vertue, completed in 1712, is pre- 
fixed to the ‘ Ducatus.’ 

[Article ia Biogr. Jfrit. by Ralph Thoresby, 
his elder son ; life of the author prefixed to 
Thoresby’s Ducatus, ed. 1816 by J. D. Whitaker ; 
Thoresby’s Diary and Correspondence, ed. Hun- 
ter ; Atkinson’s Ralph Thoresby the Topo- 
grapher; Gent. Mag. ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes; 
'Gough’s Anecdotes of Brit. Topography, ii. 
436.1 W. C-B. 

THOBIE or THORIUS, JOHN (/. 
^1590-1611), translator, son of John Thorie, 
M.D. of Bailleul, Flanders, was born in 
1568 in London. He matriculated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 1 Oct. 1586, hav- 
ing previously supplicated for the degree of 
B.A. on 15 April. * He was a person well 
skilled in certain tongues, and a noted poet 
of his time’ (Wood, A.thence Oxon. ed. Bliss, 

i. 624). Before 1503 he had formed a friend- 
ship with Gabriel Harvey [q. v.l, who in that 
year dedicated to Thorie, Barnabe Barnes, and 
Anthony Chewt, his ‘ Pierce’s Supereroga- 
tion,’ a reply to ‘ Strange News ’ — an attack 
on him by Thomas Nash (1567-1601) [q. v.] 
Thorie has in it five sonnets and two com- 


mendatory letters (dated Oxford, .10 July and 
a Aug. 1593) to Harvey. ^He consetfiient^ 
came under the notice cf Nash I the 
toreasms drove him tb 
in^ Have with you to Safifron'WMdeh^ 

Nashe wrote : * Of this John 
8;paringly will I speake, because hath 
his peace with me’ (Hakvey, 

Grosart, vol. ii. passim ; Nashe, 

Qrosart, iii, 166, 200). . • 

Thorie translated from the ^ant^ ^ 

1. ^ The Counseller by B. Philip,’ Londbh, 
1589, 4to, dedicated to John Fortescue, 
master of the queen’s wardrobe (Brit, Mus.) 

2. ' Corro’s Spanish Grammar, with a Die- 
tionarie adioyned vnto it,’ Lc iidon, 1590, 4to. 

3. ^The Sergeant-Major, ly F. de Valdes,’ 
London, 1690, 4to, dedicated. by Thorius to 
Sir John Norris [q. v.] He also has verses 
in Fieri o’s ‘ Queen Anna’s New World of 
Words,’ 1611. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Clark’s 
j Reg. of the Univ. of Oxford, ii. ii. 154, iii. 138; 

) Ilaziitt’s Handbook and Collections.] 

E. C. M. 

THORIUS, RAPHAEL, MJ). (d. 1025), 
physician, son of Francis Thorius, M.D., a 
French physician and liatin poet, was born 
in the Low (^Jountries. He studied medicine 
at Oxford, hut graduated M.l). at Leyden. 
He then began practic(‘ in London, for which 
invasion of privilege he was fined by the 
College of Physicians, but afterwards pre- 
sented -l^imself for examination, and was 
admitted a licentiate on 23 Dec. 1696. He. 
resided in the parish of St. Benet Finck in 
London, and attained considerable practice. 
He wrote a Latin ode in 1(503, exhorting 
his wife and family to leave London on 
account of the plague. He was fond of 
literature, and in 1610 wrote lus * Hymnus 
Tabaci.’ The poem, of which there are two 
books, is in hexameters, and ns an elegant 
composition containing many felicitous ex- 
pressions deserves a place among the metrical 
works of physicians beside the ^ Syphilis ’ of 
Hieronymus Frascatorius, to which perhaps 
the inception of the ‘Hyrnnus ’ is due. He* 
addresses Sir AVilliam Paddy, in 1610, presi-p 
dent of the College of Physicians, as Frasca- , 
tori us addresses Peter Bembo in the begin- 
ning of his poem. The commencement of 
the ‘ Hymnus,’ 

Innocuos calicos, et amicam vatibus herbam, 
Vimque datam folio, et lacti miracula fumi ' 
Aggrodior, * / , 

not improbably suggested to William Covi^er 
[q. V.] a well-known passage in ' The TOskJ 
Thorius completed a revision of the poem 
with some additions on 18 Feb. 1625 {lettot 
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to JLf A Kinschot); and it was publUhed in 
that, jrear at Leyden. The first Xondon edi-* 
tio£ appeared in 1627, and a convenient 
tuition was issued at Utrecht in 16M. 
On 26 Feb. 1626 be completed a poei^'of 
jtie?caniet^ lines entitled ' Hyems,* dedi^ 
tdOonst^^ Hygins, which is some^ 
tiinefe printed with the ‘ Hymnus/ A manu^ 
script volume of his poems in the British 
Museum (Sloahe MS. 1768) contains one 
COpjr » of Greek verses and numerous Latin 
p0em8, of which the most interesting are lines 
on the execution of Sir^ Walter iSilegh, an 
i^dress ^ad regem Angliae* in 1019, ‘De 
pietate Merici Casauboni,’ an epitaph for 
William Camden the herald, an ^istlo to 
Baudius, verses for the albums of friends, 
verses on Kondeletius the naturalist and on 
Lobelius, an epitaph for the heart of Anna 
Sophia (daughter of Christopher Harley), 
and what is probably the original copy of 
Book I of his poem on tobacco. Lobelius 
the botanist, Nathaniel Baxter [<J. v.], the 
poet, Sir Kdbert Aytoii [q. v.], Meric Casau- 
bon ( q. V.], Sir Theodore Mayerne [q.v.], and 
William Halliday were his friends, lie had 
a son John, besides three other children who 
died young. He died of the plague in his own 
house in London in the summer of 1025. 

[Munk's Coll, of Phys. i. 109; Sloane MS. 
1768 in British Museum ; Works.] N. M. 

THORKILL. [See Thukkill.] 

THORN, Sir NATHANIEL {d. 1857), 
lieutenant-general, was commissioned as en- 
sign in the 3rd (buffs) on 15 Oct. 1802, and 
became lieutenant on 25 June 1803. Ho 
went with his regiment to Madeira in De- 
cember 1807, and thence to Portugal in 
August 1808, The buffs "Bd not take part 
in the advance into Spain under Moore, but 
they formed part of Wellesley’s army in 
1809. They were the first troops to cross 
the Douro, and at Talavera they were hotly 
engaged as part of Hill’s division, Thorn 
being in command of the light company. 

He was promoted captain on 4 Jan. 1810, 
and in March he was aj^pointed deputy- 
assistant quartermaster-general to the 2nd 
division. He held this post till the end of 
V the war. He was present at Biisaco, the 
, first siege of Badajos, Albuera, Arroyo de 
Molinos, Almaraz, Vittoria, the battles of the 
Pyrenees, the Nivelle and the Nive, Garris, 
Orthes, Aire, and Toulouse. He was wounded 
. at the battle of St.-Pierro (13 Dec. 1813), 
and General W. Stewart strongly recom- 
tnepded him for promotion, as that was the ! 
fourth time he had brought his services to 
notice in the course of that campaign. He 
deceived a brevet majority on 3 March 1814, 


and ultimately the silver medal wi.th^[teii 
clasps. . ' / ' V 

In July 1814 he was appointed assista^tr^ 
quartermaster-general to one of the brigadejelt 
sent ^from Bordeaux to Canada, and he "wml 
present at the affair of Plattsburg in Se]M 
tember. He was mada brevet lieutenai^ 
colonel on 21 June 18 t7> Qn 14 Aug; 
he was placed on half-pay, but oh 29 Jun^jf 
1826 be was appointed to the permanent^' 
staff of the quartermaster-generars depart-'" 
ment, on which he served for twenty years. 
He was promoted colonel on 10 Jan. 1^7, 
major-general on 9 Nov. 1846, and lieu- 
tenant-general on 20 June 1864. On 26 July 
in the latter year he was given the colonelcy 
of the Buffs. He was made C.B. in 1831, 
K.H. in 1832, and K.C.B. in 1857. lie went 
to Windsor for the installation on 24 Jan., 
caught cold, and, on his return home died 
suddenly at Upcott House, Bishop’s Hall, 
near Taunton, Somerset, on the 28th. He 
was buried at liaise in that county, where 
there is a fine window to bis memory. He 
was married, and his wife survived him. 

[Gent. Mag. 1867, i. 363; Wellington Des- 
patches, Suppl. vol. ix. ; Somerset County Herald, 
31 Jan. and 4 Feb. 1857.] E. M. L. 

' THORN, WILLIAM (/. 1397), histo- 
rian. [See Thorne.] 

‘ THORN, Sib WILLIAM (1781-1843), 
soldier and military historian, was born in 
1781 . He purchased a cornet cy in the 29th, 
afterwards the 25th, light dragoons, on 
17 March 1799, and joined the regiment in 
India, lie was promoted to be lieutenant 
on 26 Jan. 1801. lie served with his regi- 
ment under Lord Lake [see Lake, Gerard, 
first Viscount Lake] in the Maratha war 
which broke out in August 1803, took part 
in the action of Koel (29 Aug.), the capture 
of Aligbar (4 Sept.), the battle and the cap- 
ture of Delhi (11 Sept.), and the capture of 
Agra (18 Oct.) Thorn greatly distinguished 
himself at the battle of Laswari or Les- 
warree (1 Nov.), when the British cavalry, 
having penetrated thd enemy’s line, imraediT 
ately reformed and charged three times back- 
wards and forwards with surprising order 
and effect, amid a continuous fire of cannon 
and an incessant discharge of grape and 
ffiain shot. He had one horse killed under 
liim in the morning at the commencement of 
the action and another wounded ; in the even- 
ing he was himself, in the moment of victory, 
severely lacerated by a grape shot, which 
fractured the lower part of his face. Thom 
also took part in the movements under Lake 
for the relief of Delhi in October 1804, in the 
capture of Dig on 24 Dec. in the same year, 
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and in the siege of Bhartpur in January, 
February, and March 1805, when, after four 
disastrous assaults, the siege became a block- 
ade until terms were agreed upon in April. 
He was then engaged in tlio pursuit of llolkar 
into the Punjab until pence was arranged in 
January 1800. 

After discharging the duties of adjutant 
and riding-master to his regiment, Thorn was 
promoted on 23 June 1807 to be captain, and 
n]>poiuted brigade-major to the cantonment 
of Bangalore in ^laisur, where ten dillereiit 
corps — cavalry, artillery, and infantry — were 
t assemhlcd. Here he continued tint il 1810, 
stwhen, a detachment of cavalry being required 
iiiJor tlie expedition against the Mauritius, 
offer to go with his troop was readily 
treipepted by Sir George Ilewett [q. v.], the 
who spontaneously in- 
and ^l^d that his staff appointment at Banga- 
intere, would be kept open until his return, 
some. landed with the expedition under Sir 
Tolume^^t^ercromby [q. v.J in Grand Ba^, 
Hunter 1810, and took part in 

Pepygy -v^ations which resulted in the capture 
' undese?!!*^^d French fleet on 3 Dec. 

dance Abercroinby’s thanks for his 

h^e been returned with him* to India 
ti3ns^ (^1 ISll* i 

Hons), April 18,1 jLTnorn was appoint edbrigade- 
ThW to the divi8q)n of Colonel (afterwards 
ment/Bobert Kollo Gillespie [q. v.] in the expe- 
of t’^ion to Java under-fiir Samuel Auchmuty 
b’-.q. V,] He arrived at Penang on 18 May, 
T^and at Batavia with the whole expedition on 
26 Jlll^^ He landed at Chillingching on 
4 Aug." On the 7th he moved with the army 
across the river Anchol, and on the following 
day the city of Batavia was entered without 
opposition. Thorn took part on the 10th in 
the attack by Gillespie on the strong advanced 
osition of the pnemy atWeltcrvreeden, when 
c was wounded by a grape shot. Though still 
suffering from the eftects of his wound, Thorn 
was present with the advanced brigade of 
Gillespie’s division on 26 Aug. at the assault 
of Fort Comelis, a very strong position de- 
fended by 280 guns, which was captured and 
the enemy completely defeated. Thorn was 
thanked in orders for his services by Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty. On the completion of 
the conquest of Java in the following month, 
Thorn was appointed deputy quartermaster- 
general of the British forces serving in Java 
and its dependencies, and promoted to be 
brevet major on 30 Sept. 1811. 

The fall of Batavia had been followed by 
a massacre of the Dutch by the sultan of 
Palembang in Sumatra, and Thorn accom- 
panied a punitive expedition under Gillespie 
which lauded in the Palembang river on 


15 April 1812, and took, possession of the 
works at Borang. He was one of i ho in- 
trepid little band that with Gilles]'ie sur- 
pxused the fortress of Palembang on the night 
of 25 April, and lield it until joine<l in the 
early morning by tlie rtimainder of the 
British troops, when the city, fort, and 
batteries, defended by 242 guns, at. once 
surrendered. Tlie expedition then vt'turued 
to Java and proceeded to c()mj)lete it-^ con- 
quest. Thom received the tliunks «'f the 
Indian government, of the coiiiman<l«Tdn- 
chief in India, Sir George Nugent, a /id of 
the local authorities for Ids services. 

After making a tour tliroughtho island to 
study its geography, Thorn resigned his staff 
^pointment on 7 .July 1814, and returned tc 
Europe for the recovery of his health. He 
employed himself in arranging notes of hh 
military career, which resulted in the publi- 
cation of ' Memoirs of the Conquest of Java 
with the subsequent Operations of the British 
Forces in the Oriental Archipelag^i? Jllite 
trated with numerous plates and en^isvihi^; 
4to, 1815. In this ye&r he went to the 
tinent and marched as a volunteer witli^be 
British army to Paris. In 1818 Thorn pbli 
liahed ^ A Memoir of the late Wat in 
conducted by General, Lord Lake, Coin- 
mander-in-cliief, and Major-general Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, 1803 ? 
to 1806, on the’ Banks of the Hyphasis. 
Illustrated by maps and plans of ojierat ions, ^ 
4to, London. 

Thorn was promoted to be major in the 
2oth light dragoons on 9 April 1819, and on 
the same date was placed on lialf pay ; he 
was promoted to be brevet lieutenant-colonel 
on 12 Aug. 1819, and retired from the service 
on 10 Sept. 182fi. For his services he was 
made a knight of the Koyal Hanoverian 
Guelphic order. He died of apoplexy at 
Neuwied on the Rhine on 29 Nov. 1843. 

[War Oflico Records; Despatches; Thorn’s 
Memoirs of the late War in India under Lord 
Luke ; Thorn’s Memoirs of the Conquest of 
Java; Gent. Mag. 1844 i. 430; Annual Register, 
1844; Allibone’s Diet, of English Literature.] 

R.H. V. 

THORNBOROUGH, JOHN (1651^ 
1641), bishop of Worcester, born in 1651 ah 
Salisbury, was son of Giles ThornborouffVof 
that city. He became a demy of Magdale#/, 
College, Oxford, in 1669, graduating B.A. 
on 1 April 1673, M.A. on 27 June 1676, and 
B.D. on 22 March 1681-2. At Oxford he; 
led a gay life, associating with Robert Pink- 
ney of St, Mary’s Hall, and ijmploying 
Simon Forman [q. v.] as the minister of hie 

f leasures. Becoming chaplain to Henry 
lerbert;, second earl of Pembroke [q. v.], he 
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was appointed iv ctor of Orcheston St. Mary, 
AViltsliire, in 1575; of Marnhull, Dorset, in 
1577, and of Cliilmark, Wiltshire, in 1578. 
Soon afterwards he became chaplain in ordi- 
nary to Elizabrth, and on 14 July 1585 was 
iuetalltid in the prebend of Hedmiiister and 
liatcliffo in the cathedral of Salisbury. On 
28 Oct , 1589 lie was elected dean of York, j 
and on 17 Mareli 1589-90 obtained the pre- 
bend of Tockeriiif^ton in that church, which 
ho retained till 1 010, On 20 Sept. 1590 he 
was ap])ointed l)i shop of Limerick, to which in 
100 i was added the rectory of Kirby Mispor- 
ton in Yorkshin*, and in the following year 
that of Ilrandesburton in the same county. 
In Ireland he showed himself zealous on 1 
behalf of the crown, and in consequence was 
enthroned bisliop of Bristol on 23 Aug. 1603 
(cf. CaL State Papers, Dom. 1603-10, p. 415). 
On 25 Jan. 1016-17, in spite of the candi- 
dature of Henry Beaumont, Buckingham’s 
kinsman, he was elected bishop of W orcester. 

7 Thornborough showed much activity in 
. last diocese in putting the law into exe- 
cution against recusants, and in aiding the 
orpwn to raise money by forced loans and 
other exactions. He died at Hartlebury,. 

' Worcestershire, on 9 or 19 July 1641, and 
was buried in Worcester Cathedral. lie was 
tv^ice married. By his first wife he had issue 
Beniamin ThomboroUgh, knighted at New- 
market on 23 Nov.. 1618; and Edward 
Thornborough, collated archdeacon of Wor- 
cester on 3 Aug. 1629, who died in 1645, 
By his second wife, Elizabeth Bayles of Suf- 
folk, he had Thomas Thornborough of Elm- 
ley Lovet, Worcestershire, knighted at 
Whitehall on 11 Feb. 1629-30. 

Thornborough was the author of: 1*^ ^ A 
Discourse plainly proving the evident Utility 
and urgent Necessity of the desired happy 
Union of England and Scotland/ London, 

1604, 4to. 2.- ‘The joyful and blessed re- 
uniting the two mighty and famous King- 
doms of England and Scotland/ Oxford, 

1605, 4tOv 3. ‘ At^o^€o>pi/cdff sive Nihil, Ali- 
quid. Omnia, Anti quorum Sapientum vivis 
coloribus depicta, Philosophico-theologice, 
•in gratiam eorum qui Artem auriferam 
Physico-ohymice et pie profitentur/ Oxford, 
1621, 4to. 4. ‘The Last Will and Testa- 
ment of Jesus Christ, touching the Blessed 
Sacrament of hivS Body and Blood,’ Oxford, 
1630, 4to, 6. ‘A Discourse showing the 
great Happiness that hath, and may still, 
accrue to His Majesty’s Kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland by reuniting them into 
one Great Britain,’ London, 1641, 4to. 

[Wood’s Athenae Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 314, iii. 3, 
6, 51 ; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. cd. Bliss, \. 297 ; 
)31oxam’s llegistersof Magdalen College, iv. 175; 


Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Chambers's 
Biogp. Illustrations of Worcestershire, p. 89; 
Ware's Works concerning Ireland, od. llarris, i. 
.511 ; Le Neve’s Fasti Eccles. Anglicanae, fed. 
Hardy, passim; Notes and Queries, i, iii, 251,' 
299; Slrype’s Annals, 1824, iv. 292, 293; 
Strype’s Life of Whitgift, ii. 518; Fuller's 
Worthies, p. 151 ; Lansdowne MS. 985, IF. 9, 26j^ 
30.] E. LC. 

THORNBROUGH, Sir EDWAl^ 
(1754-1834), admiral, son of Commander J 
ward Thornbrough (ri. 1784), was bory 
Plymouth Dock on 27 July 1754, and 
to sea in 1761 as servant to his father,/ 
first lieutenant of the Arrogant of 74Xl, 
in the Mediterranean. In her he coni 
for two years, and for the next hvl 
borne on the books of the Firm gu^ 
at Plymouth, during which time faall, 
presumably at school. In 1768 liiT jje 
was put on the books of the Ty 
also a guardship, though in 1770 Ly, Ilo 
out to Gibraltar. In 1771 he 
larly borne on the hooks of the J ^ -nes- 
Spithead. In April 1771 lie 
Captain going out to North AmeF^^ Xj* 
the flag of Rear-admiral John TV . 
q. v.], the boy’s father being her^ltiat^ 
ieutenant. On 16 April 1773 he w \ 
moted by Montagu to be lieutenant 
Cruizer, and in September was moved^^^^ii 
to the Captain, which was paid oft' in 
1774, In October he was appointed toV^' 
Falcon sloop, in which he again went oi; , 
to North America. The Falcon was one ol^ 
the ships that covered the attack on Bunker’s ^ 
Hill on 17 June 1775, On 8 Aug., while 
endeavouring to bring off a schooner that 
the Falcon had driven on shore, several of 
the party were killed, and Thornbrough, 
with many others, was wounded. He was 
sent home, invalided; and in March 1776 
he joined the Richmond frigate, again on the 
North American station, in whimi he con- 
tinued till she was paid off in July 1779, In 
September Thornbrough joined the guardship 
in the Downs ; in April 1780 he was appointed 
to the Flora with Captain William Peere 
Williams (afterwards Freeman) [q. v.], and 
was her first lieqtenant when she capture^ 
the French frigate Nymphe off Ushant on 
10 Aug. 1780. . .. 

For this action Thornbrough was proj- 
moted, 14 Sept, 1780, to command the 
Britannia, a small hired ship employed in 
the protection of trade in the North Sea and 
in convoy service to North America. On 
24 Sept. 1781 he was posted by Rear-admiral 
Thomas Graves (afterwards Lord Graves) 
[q. V.] to the Blonde frigate, which in July 
1782 was wrecked near Seal Island, on her 



way froto1)eforo Boston t6,,£Cafifax'with 
Ij^pmoladenwithnavalstores. lliombroughi 
the crew, escaped with difllcalty to 
an uninhabited islet, where, after two nays 
of great distress, they were rescued by an 
American cruiser. As a return for the 
generous treatment which Thombrough had 
previously shown to some prisoners, he and 
nis people were now landed on the coast of 
Nova Scotia. A court-martial acquitted him 
of all blame for the loss of the frigate, and in 
January 1783 he was appointed to the Eg- 
mont, commissioned for the East Indies, but 

E aid off at the peace. A few months later 
e commissioned the Hebe, which he com- 
^manded on the homo station for six years, ! 
j^uidng part of which time Commodore John j 
veson Gower [q. v.l hoisted his broad pen- 
nclint on board, and rrince William Henry 
confftervvards William IV) served as one of 
tiraL lieutenants. The Hebe wavS paid off in 
loreVjber 1789, and in J iily 1 790 Thombrough 
Thorlk ppointed to the Scipio, one of the ships 
John l^issioiied on account of the dilFerence j 
Mauritfcpain, and paid off in December/ when 
the ope^pute was settled, 
of the isff Dec. 1792 Thombrough joined the 
Thom Ti frigate, 'which was commissioned in 
servicei|jation of the war with France, and 
early Ug 1793-4 was attached to the Channel 
1 under the command of Lord Howe, 
the spirited 'vs^ay in which, on 18 Nov. 
93, she approached a French squadron 
^nd endeavoured to delay it till the line- 
i of-battle ships could get up, Thombrough 
. w’as publicly domraended by a letter from 
the admiralty, ordered to be read to all 
the ships’ companies ; and in the battle on 
1 June 1791, being stationed abreast the 
centre of tbe line to repeat the admiral’s 
signals, she was taken into the thick^ of the 
fight to assist the Bellerophon when hard 
pressed by the enemy (.[ames, i. 171). A 
few vreeks after the battle Thombrough was 
appointed to the llobust of 74 guns in the 
Channel, and especially attached to the 
squadron under Sir John Borlase Warren 
[q. V.] through the summer of 1795, and in 
the unfortunate expedition to Quiberon in 
co-operation with the French royalists. For 
the next three years the Robust continued 
one of the Channel fleet, but in the autumn 
of 1798 Thombrough was again detached 
under Warren to the coast of Ireland, and 
. had an important share in the capture of the 
French squadron off Tory Island on 11 Oct., 
a service for which he, and all the captains, 
officers, and men of the squadron, received 
the thanks of parliament. In February 1799 
he was moved into the Formidable of 98 
guns, one of the squadron which in June 


Cotton rq*v.] 

On 1 Jan. 1801 Thorhbi^Mgb 
moted to the rank of rear^4ntiralji Initwak 
at the same time ordered to hoist 
the Mars, one of the Channel fleet thfeo oflT 
Brest, where he remained till the peace, 
generally in command of the inshore squa* 
dron. From March 1803 to March 1806 he 
commanded in the North Sea under Lord 
Keith ; he afterwards was for a few months 
captain of the fleet to Lord Gardner, and in 
July hoisted his flag on board the Kent, in 
which in October he was ordered to join 
Nelson off Cadi*. The nows of Trafalgar 
prevented his sailing, and on 9 Nov. he was 
promoted to be vice-admiral and hoisted his 
flag in command of a detached squadron in 
the Bay of Biscay and afterwards in the 
Channel, till in October 1800 he was obliged 
by ill-health to go on shore. By the follow- 
ing February he was again afloat, and, with 
his flag in the Royal Sovtireign, joined Col- 
lingwood in the Mediterranean [see CoELiXG- 
wooD, CuTHJiBRT, Lord], where he remained 
for nearly three years, when, in December 
1809, the state of his liealth again obliged 
liim to resign his command. From August 
1810 to November 1813 he was commander- 
in-chief on the coast of Ireland. On 4 Dec. 
1813 he became admiral. On 2 Jan. 1815 
he was nominated K.C.B., and from 1816 to 
1818 he was commander-in-cliief at Ports- 
mouth, He "Was made G.C.B. on 11 Jan. 
1826, vice-admiral of the United Kingdom 
on 10 Jan. 1833, and died at liis residence at 
Bishop’s Teignton on 3 April 1834. He was 
three times married, and left issue. His son, 
Edward Lecras Thombrough, died a rear- 
admiral in 1867. 

Thorn brough’s career is remarkable for the 
very exceptional and continuous nature of 
his sea service. From 17(U to 1818 — a period 
of nearly sixty years — he was only twice 
unemployed for more than a year, once after 
the Spanish armament of 1790, and again 
at the end of the war, after his Irish com- 
mand. This exclusive devotion to his pro- 
fession implied both the excellence and fche^ 
limitations of his ability. * As a practical 
seaman,’ wrote Sir William Ilotham [q. v.], 
Hie had very few rivals and certainly nO 
superior ; and this knowledge of a seaman’s 
duty extended to the managing of a fleet/ 
which he did better than any man I ever 
served with. . . . Having been sent to sea 
very early in life, his knowledge was prin- 
cipally confined to his profession. This was 
one reason, perhaps, why he did not succeed 
Lord Collingwood in the Mediterranean 
command, wnere a great deal is* require^ 



dr tai smmm, He.^ 
Qk r^^a^Hably powermt Ddau with a pteas£ag 
eounte^nce ; and at serenty-three had 
fioarcoliy the appearance of more than fifty/ 

[Service-book^ official letters, and other docu- 
ments m the PttbUe Becord Office ; Balfe's Nav. 
Biogr. ii. 357 ; Marshairs Roy. Nav. Biogr. i. 
165 ; United Service Journal, 1834, ii. 204 ; 
Qent. Mag. 1834, ii. 209; James’s Naval His* 
tory.] . J. K. L. 

THORNBUHY, GEORGE WALTER 
(1828-1876), miscellaneous writer, son of 
George Thornbury, solicitor, of 16 Chancery 
Lane, was born in London on 1 3 Nov. 1828. 
He was educated at Cheam, Surrey, by the 
rector. Barton Bouchier, who was husband 
of his father’s sister Mary. Although he 
was destined by both parents for the church, 
he resolved to become an artist, and spent 
some time at the academy of James Mathews 
Leigfi [q. v.l Very soon, however, he set- 
tled down to the career of a journalist and 
man of letters, and achieved some reputa- 
tion as a versifier, a biographer, and author 
of popular historical and topographical 
scotches. He began writing for the x>ress 
at Bristol, and at the age of seventeen con- 
tributed a series of topographical and anti- 
quarian articles to Farley’s * Bristol Journal.’ 
At Bristol he also published a small volume 
of poems. 

lleturiiing to London before 18ol, Thorn- 
hury joined the staff of the ^ Atheiueiim,’ his 
earliest contributions being a series of papers 
descriptive of tlie first Great International 
Exhibition, Tliese on tlieir completion 
were republished in 1851, under the title of 
^The Courts of the Crystal I’alace in Hyde 
•Parle.’ ^ 

Soon afterwards he was associated with 
Dickons as a contributor to the later volumes 
of ^ Houseliold Words ; ’ and Avlien ^ All the 
Year Round’ 'was inaugurated, he proved 
^one of Charles Dickens’s most valuable 
contributors’ (Dickkns, Letters^ ii. 170, iii. 
,239). In the service of the two periodicals, 
he travelled widely, and wrote articles 
vividly depicting the United States and 
Palestine, the Iberian Peninsula, and Euro- 
pean Turkey. Another stiries of articles 
in 'All the Year Round,’ entitled 'Old 
Stories Retold,’ dealt with topics like 
'Trafalgar in 1805,’ 'Bombardment of 
Algiers in 1816,’ 'The Assassination of Mr. 
Perceval in 1812,’ ‘ The Cato Street Con- 
spiracy in 1820,’ ' The Two Great Murders 
in the Ratcliffe Highway in 1811,’ and ‘ The 
Resurrection Men — Burke and Hare, in 
1829/ But the long series was brought to a 
close on account of Dickens’s dislike of the 
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fitioB tho*^ier The 

J^uUlshed in a volume in 1870. 

To the monthly magazines Thomhuty 
was also a frequent contributor, and in later 
life engaged largely in art criticism. His 
most important independent publication was 
his ' Life of J. M. W. Turner,’ from original 
letters and papers (2 vols. 1861). He wrote ' 
the whole ofit under the watchful observation 
of Mr. Ruskin ; and, as Thornbury himself re- , 
marked to the present 'writer, it was ' very- 
much like working bareheaded under a tropi- 
cal sun ! ’ As the writer of half a dozen 
three-volume novels, Thornbury added little 
to his reputation. One of these novel s, called 
' True as Steel’ (1863), was based on Goethe’s , 

' Goetz von Berlichingen ; ’ another, ' Wild- 
fire’ (1864), was the expansion of a sketch 
by Diderot, and illustrated the period of the 
great French revolution. Thornbury’s last 
undertaking of importance was a popular de- 
scriptive history of London, called ‘ Old and 
New London.’ The first volume aj)peared 
in 1872, and the second just before Thorn- 
biiry’s death. The work was coin])leted 
four additional volumes by Edward Walford 

[q- V.] 

Tliornbury died of overwork at Camber- 
well House Asylum, Peckham, Road, Lon- 
don, on 11 June 1876, and was buried on 
the 1 3th at N iiuhead cemetery. He married . 
about 1872, and his young widow and three 
young sons survived him. 

Besides the works mentioned, Thornbury’s 
chief j)ublications were : 1. ‘ Lays and Le- 
gends, or Ballads of the New World,’ 1851. 
2. ' The jMoiiarclis of the Main, or Adven- 
tures of the Buccaneers, illustrated by Phiz,’ 
1855. 3. ' Shakespeare’s England,or Sketches 
of our Social History in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth,’ 2 vols. 1856. 4. 'Art and Nature 
at Home and Abroad, ’2 vols. 1856. .5, ' Songs 
of the Cavaliers and Roundheads, illus- 
trated,’ 1857. 6. ' Pierre Dupont’s Legend 

of the AVandering Jew, translated with Cri- 
tical Remarks by G. W. T.,’ J 857. 7. 'Every 
Man his own Trumpeter,’ 3 vols. 1858. 

8. ' Life in Spain, Past and Present, with 
eight tinted^ Illustrations,’ 2 vols. 1860. 

9. ' Britisli Artists, from Hogarth to Turner: 
a Series of Biographical Sketches,’ 1861 

10. 'Cross Country,’ 1861. 11. ' Ice Bound, 

3 vols. 1861. 12. 'Tales for the Marines, 

2 vols. 1865. 13. ‘Greathcart; a Novel 

3 vols. 1866. 14. ‘ Two Centuries of Song 

illustrated,' 4to, 1867. 15. ‘The A^icar’s Court 
ship,’ 3 vols. 1867. 16. ' Thq Fables of L 

Fontaine, translated into English Averse b 
G. AV. T.,’ 4to, 1867. 17. ' The Yorkshii 
Worthies in the National Exhibition,’ 186 

TJ 
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18. ‘ A Tour round England/ 2 vbls, 1870. 

19. ^Criss Cross Journeys/ 2 vols. 1873. 

[Personal Kecollections ; Memoir hy the 

present writer in the Athonanim of 17 Juno 
1876; 15o.*iso a?Kl Courtney’s Bibl. Curnuh. ; 
Annual 1876 ; iVIt'n of the Time, 10th eil. ; 
Illustrato.l London News, 21 June 1876, with 
portrait. ) 0. K. 

THORNDIKE, IIKRBERT (1508- 
J072), Anglican divine, was the third son 
of Fram-is Thorndike, a f Jneolnshiro gentle-, 
man of good family, and Alice, his wife, 
daughter (d‘ Edward Colinan, of a family 
resident at Burnt Ely Hale, and at Wal- 
dingfield in 811110111 :. On 18 Dec, 1013 he 
entered as a ptnisionor at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and was elected a scholar at the 
following Kast('r. Tii Jannarv 1()17 he pro- 
ceeded 1).A., in 1618 was elected a minor 
fellow, and in 1020 (on his admission to the 
degree of ^I.A.) a major fellow of the 
college. For upwards of a (ptarter of a cen- 
tury from the time of his first entry his 
career was that of an indefatigable student, 
although be was also active as a college 
tutor, deputy public orator, and university 
preacher, and occasionally resided on his 
college living. The bent of his studios 
was towards theology and oriental lan- 
guages, and especially rabbinical literature. 
As a (diureliman, bis position at this period 
was that of a moderate Anglican. On 
13 April 1636 he was installed by Bishop 
Williams prebendary of Layton Ecelesia 
in the cathedral of J^incoln, just vacated by 
the death of hfs personal friend, (Jeorge 
Herbert. In KHO he resigned his .stall on 
his preferment to the crown living of Clay- 
brook, near Lutterworth ; the ])arsonage- 
hoiise which be afterwards erected there was 
noted as one of the fiiie.st in the county, j 
In October 1(540 he was appointed Hebrew 
lecttirer to his college, and in June 1612 
was transferred from Clavbrook to tlie | 
living of Barley in Hertfordshire (also pre 
hac vice in the gift of the crown) ; while at 
Trinity he received, about the same time, 
the additional appointment of senior bursar. 
In 1641 he published at the University Press 
his first tractate, MJf the fiovernment of 
Churches: a Discourse pointing at the 
IVimitive Form/ and in tlie following year 
that entitled HJf Religious Assemblies, and 
the Publick Service of God.^ In Septem- 
bqr 1643, the mastership of Sidnoy-Sussex 
College having fallen vacant, his friend Seth 
Ward [q. v.](a fellow of that society), in 
conjunction with a majority of the other 
fellows, sought to carry Thorndike’s election, 
4’h«iir design was defeated by Cromwell, who 
caused one of Thorndike’s supporters to be 


arre.sted and conveyed away, thereby pro- 
curing the election of Richard Miiishull. In 
1044 the disfavour into which Trinity Col- 
lege had fallen with the parliamentary party 
compelled Thorndike to retire from hisS 
living of Barley, Avhicli was sequestered to 
Henry. Prime, «. parishioner; in 1647 one 
Peter Smith was ii]»po luted minister, on 
Avhose death (August 1657) Nathanael Ball 
fq. v.] succeeded. At nearly the same time 
a large number of the fellows of Trinity 
being ejected from the foundation, Thorndike 
deemed it prudent to withdraw from Cam- 
bridge, although his own name appears not 
(o have been removed from the boards until 
18 .May 164(5. Ho was now and down to 
1652 rt'duced to great shifts, but was as- 
sist(»d by occasional bounties from his college 
and by the liberality of liOrd »Scudnmore, 
wliose religious views liad a close allinity 
«o his own (Kennut, Chruniclc^ p. 861;, See 
Srin».\3iOKn, John, first V iscoTrxr). Accord- 
ing to Calamy (L(/*c of 2iul ed. in 

362), he was also ‘ punctnully ])aid ’ the pre- 
scribed • fifth ’ by his successors at Barley; 
while his elder brother Francis, who liad 
succeedcfl to the ]>atenial estate in 1644, 
probably gave him substantial aid. That he 
resided either in London or Cambridge is to 
bo inferred from the fact tliat his ^ Bight of 
j the Church in a Christian StattP (1649) was 
printed at the capital, and a now (‘ditioii 
of his two tractates, ^Tlut Ib-imitive Crovoni- 
ment of Churches ’ and ‘ The S(H*vico of God,^ 

! •enlarged with a Review/ at the University 
I Press, ./riio appearance of tli(‘ latter was 
I due to the prescribed use of the Hlirectory.^ 
Thorndike took an activt» part in the 
editing of AVal ton’s H^olyglott the Syriac 
portion of whkdi wiis liis ,s])e(;ial eontribu- 
tioii. During the progress of the work ho 
carried on a considerable (correspondence 
with Usslier, Walton, and Pococ'k, of which, 
however, only a portion is still ext.'int. The 
completion of these labours in 1(J57 afforded 
him leisure for other designs. He collected 
materials for a new edition of * Grigcn/ a 
project which he never carried to accomplish- 
ment, his chief efforts during the re- 
mainder of his life bt‘ing devoted to the 
composition of his principal work, thtt 
‘Epilogue/ and IIkj advocacy of tho theory 
which it embodied (essentially the same as 
that of tho old catliolics of the present day) 
tliat tho Reformation, as a durable settle- 
ment, was practicable only on the basis pf a 
return to the discipline and teaching of the 
primitive catholic cliurch. In order to 
.secure for the booh a wider circulation, he 
wrote it in Latin, although he did not 
include either the church of Roi^je or .the 
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protestant churches abroad in his plan of 
reunion, his aim being chiefly to deiflne the 
ground on which, as he Iield, the church of 
England could alone make good her position 
against ultramoiitanism abroad and separa- 
tism at home. To the visible catholic church 
as thus defined and restored he professed 
an allegiance to winch his duty to the 
church of England itself was subordinate. 
As an endeavour to promote the cause of 
unity, however, the ^^Ipilogue’ must bo 
pronounced a failure,* and even churchmen 
like Clarendon and Barrow criticised cer- 
tain portions of it with severity. 

With the llestoration, Thorndike was 
reinstated in his fellowship at Trinity and 
in Ids living of Barley. An entry in' his 
hand on 20 Oct. 1601 records ‘collected at 
Barley for y® Protestant churches in 
Lithuania fifteen shillings;’ but on being 
appointed to the preibend of Westminster 
(5^Se])t. loot) lie had resigned the living. 
In .1 Illy l(j(K) he published his ‘Due Way 
of composing Dillerences,’ and on 2o ]March 
1061 was appointed to assist at the Savoy 
. confore«ice. In the jiroceedings of that 
assembly he look but a subordinate ])art, 
althougli his conduct elicited a somewhat 
uncharitable comnnmt from Baxter. About 
tile same time he was appoint ed a member 
of convocation, and in that capacity took a 
leading share in the revision of the ])rayer- 
book, then in progress ; while in his tract 
entitled ‘.Just Weights and treasures’ 
(Janiuiry 1002), designed to illustrate the 
practic.al application of the theory st‘t forth 
in the ‘Epilogue,’ he especially advocated 
as measures of church reform, the prevention 
of pluralities and the n;atoration of the dis- 
cipline of penance. The privations he had 
experienced, combined with his intense 
application to study, brought on, at this 
time, a severe illness, on recovering from 
which he removed towards the close of 
1602 to Cambridge. Here hti continued 
to reside until driven from the univer- 
sity by the plague of 1600. In June 
1667 he again ret urned to Trinity, but his 
acc^tance a few weeks later of the tithes 
of. Trumpington parish (valued at 801. per 
annum) involved the surrender* of his fel- 
lowship, and he accordingly retired to his 
canonry at Westminster, where he took up 
his residence in the cloisters. In 1068 his 
brother, John Thorndike, returned from his 
life of exile in New England, where he had 
helped to found Ipswich, Massachusetts, but 
only to die in the November of the same year. 
He was accompanied by his two daughters, 
Alice and Martha, who now became domi- 
ciled with their uncle, and continued to reside 


with him until his death. Thejeomparativo 
-leisure he now enjoyed was to Thorndike^ 
only a stimulus to renewed literary activity. 
The year 1670 saw the appearance of his 
‘ Discourse of the Forbearance or Penalties 
vrliich a due Reformation requires,’ and 
also of the first part of his ‘ De Hatioiie ac 
Jure finiendi Controversias Ecclesife Dis- 
putatio,’ the latter an endeavour at recasting 
and producing in more methodical and 
finished form the argument of the ‘ Epi- 
logue’ and his other treatises on the same 
subject. He did not, however, live to carry 
his design to completion. In the spring of 
1672 his labours were again interrupted by 
illness, and he retired to a kind of sanatorium 
rcnt<kl by the chapter at (’his?vi<!k. He 
died there on 11 July 1072, at the age of 
seventy-four, and was interred in the east 
cloister of Westminster Abbey. 

His will, executed only eight days prior 
to his decease, devised the bulk of his pro- 
perty to chureh purposes, after making some 
provision for his two nieces and for his 
grandniece, Anne Alington. It is yirinted 
in full in the sixth volume of his ‘ Works,’ 
pp. 146-52, 

Thorndike’s position as a theologian was 
peculiar ; and some of his views were chal- 
lenged even by divines of his own school, 
and tliose too of recognised breadth of view 
I and tolerant spirit, esiiecial ly by T.saac I hirrow 
in his posthumous tract on ‘ The Unity of 
the Clinrch,’ and by Ilemry Motv, the 
platonist, in his ‘ Antidote to Idolatry.’ 
Although, as tested by his great crit6>rioii — 
tlie voice of scripture interpreted by the 
early church -the majority of the distinc- 
tive Roman tenets stood condemned, he 
appears distinctly to have countenanced the 
practices of prayers for the dead ; and by 
Cardinal Ncwmian he was regarded as the 
only writer of any authority in the English 
church who held the true catholic theory of 
the eucharist. 

The following is a list of his writings 
published during his lifetime: 1. ‘Epitome 
Lexici Ilebmici, ^ Syriaci, Rabinici, et 
Arabic! , . , cum Observationibus circa Liii- 
guam llebream el Crecam,’ Szc., Jjondon, 
1665, fol. 2. ‘Of the Uoverniiient of 
Churches,’ Cambridge, 1641, 8vo. 6. ‘ Of 
Religious Assemblies and the Publick Ser- 
vice of God,’ London, 1642, 8vo (printed by 
the university printer, Daniel, at Cam- 
bridgeb 4, ‘ A Discourse of the Right of 
the Church in a Christian State,’ Lon- 
don, 1649, 8vo, and by a different printer, 
London, 1670 ; also re-edited, with preface, 
by J. S. Brewer. London, 1841, 12mo. 

5. ‘ A Letter conceiving the Present State 
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of lleligion amongst us/ 8vo (without name 
or date), in 1656 ; with author’s name, along 
with ^ Just Weights and Measures/ London, 
1662 and 1080, 4to. 6. ^Variantes in 
Syriaca Versione Veteris Testament! I^ec- 
tiones,’ London, 1057, fol. 7. ‘An Epilogue 
to the IVagedy of the Church of England,’ 
London, 1059, foL 8. ‘The Due Way of 
composing the Differences on Foot,’ Lon- 
don, 1600, 8v() (reprinted with ‘Just 
Weights/ Scc.j 1002 and 1080). 9. ‘Just 
Weiglils and Mwisurea,’ &:c., London, 1602, 
4to. 10. ‘A Discourse of the Forbearance 
or lli<‘ Penalties which a Due Ueformation 
ref[uires,’ London, 1070, 8vo. 11. ‘ l)e 
Ihilioneuo Jure finiendi (^ontroversias Ec- 
cleshe Disputatio,’ I^ondoii, 1070, fol. 

Thorndike’s collected works have been 
puhlislied in the ‘ Library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology,’ in six volumes (1844-50), of 
'which the last four were admirably edited 
^ by Arthur West lladdan [q. v.], the first two 
by anotlier hand. These volumes included, 
besides the works published in Thorudikejs 
lifetime, the following ])ieces left by him in 
manuscript, viz. : I, ‘ Tlio True IVinciple of 
Comprehtmsion.’ 2. ‘ I’he Plea of Weakness 
and Ttuuh'r Consciences discussed.’ 0. ‘ Tlie 
Iioformaiion of the Cliurch of England 
bettf'T than that of the (k)uncil of Trent.’ 
4. ‘ Mr. I l(‘rbert. 'riiorndiko’s Judgment of the 
Church of 1 tome.’ 5. ‘The Church’s Jlight 
to Tithes, as found in Scripture.’ 0. ‘The* 
(church’s Power of Excoiumunicatioii, as 
found in Script ure.^ 7. ‘ The Church’s Le- 
gishitivci Power, tis found in Scripture.’ 
8. ‘ The Light of the Christian State in 
CJiiircli-iTiat ters, according to the Scrij)tures.’ 

The Westminster chapter library con- 
tains thr(‘e quarto volumes of manuscripts 
in the liandwriting of an amanuensis, with 
corrections and a few iiott^s added by Thorn- 
dike himstdf ; the contents are, however, 

• nearly identical will) those of the ‘Epilogue,’ 

[Lifo by Arthur W. Haddan, in vol. vi. of 
his edition of Thoriidikt^’s Works ; Nichols’s 
' Jlist. of LeierstorsUire, ii. 133^4 ; Twelis’s 
Life of Pofock ; Todd’s Life of Jlryan Walton ; 
l)iij>ort‘s Hone Huhsocivte, p. 494; information 
kimlly afforded by the llev. ,T. Frome Wilkin- 
son, incumboiit of Barley, Hertfordshire.] 

J.B. M. 

THOHNE, JAMES (1795-1872)^ Bible 
Christian, born at North ]furzc Farm, Sheb- 
bt'ar, Devonshire, on 21 Sept. 1795, was the 
son of John Thorne, farmer, by his wife, 
Mary Ley, daughter of a farmer in the 
neighbouring parish of Bradford. On 9 Oct. 
1815 the Society of Bible Christians was 
formed by William O’Bryan [q. v.] Among its 


members were John and Mary Thornci Vx'^h 
their live children. James, who was Imo'^n, 
among his companions as ‘ a lad o’ ;pairiis/ 
rapidly acquired a position of pre-eminence 
among his associates. He almost imme- 
diately began preaching, and for four y^rs. 
continued to journey throughout the various 
parts of Devonshire. The effect of his labours 
was very great. When he began preaching 
the Bible Christians were twenty-two in 
number. At the end of four years they were 
numerous in many parts of Devonshire. 
Thorne endured many hardships and much 
actual persecution, though his eloquence and 
earnestness generally disarmed opposition 
when lie could obtain a bearing. In 1820 he 
visited Kent, where he also met with con- 
siderable success, and aidcid in founding 
several congregations of ‘ Arininian Bible 
Christians.’ In 1824 he was sent to Jjondon, 
where he phiced the congregation in a pro- 
sperous condition, and in 1825 he again visited 
Kent as a missionary. From 1817 onwards 
Tliorne "was also foremost in the w'ork of 
founding chapels for his co-religionists both 
in Devonshire and Kent. The first chapel 
was ffnishtul at Shebbear in 1818, and three 
more were built by liis exertions in Kent by 
1821. From 1827 to 1829 he was superin- 
tendent preacher of the- Sht‘l)bear circuit, 
from i860 to 1861 he tilled the same office 
in Kilkluimpton,and in 1861 he ])resided over 
the general conference of Bible (ffiristians. 
From t.his time onwards until 1844 .he 
was chiefly occupied in journeying tlirougb 
Southern England, organising the society, 
and forming local congregat ions in various 
districts. Thorne was fitted for evangelical 
work by a ready wit and considerable dia- 
lectical skill, which stood him in good stead 
in controversy. He was no less aided by 
the fascination of his discourses, which 
rendered indifferenco impossible. In the 
after work of building up congregations bis 
counsels were always on the side of pru- 
dence, without discouiittuiancing enterprise. 
Labouring among people of small means, he 
deprecated building chapels with a heavy 
debt attached. In addition to his other 
duties Thorne shared in the pastoral work in 
the circuit of Shebbear, and after the resigna- 
tion of William O’Bryan in vSeptember 1828, 
ho became editor of the ‘ Bible Christian 
Magazine,’ continuing in that office until 
1860, when he was succeeded by F. W. 
Bourne. In 1844 lie settled at Shebbear, 
and confined himself more to local work, 
though still undertaking frequent \nission 
tours. In 1870 failing health compelled him 
to relinquish his ‘ connexional duties,’ and to 
restrict himeelf simply to preaching. He 
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reift^ed to Plymouth, where he died on 
28 Jin. 1872, and Was buried at Shebbear. 

, fiU Was without doubt by far the ablest man 
ambng the early Bible Christians. On 23 Sept, 
1823 he married Catherine Reed of Hoi well, 

whom he had six children. Portraits of 
Thome are prefixed to the memoirs of 1873 
and 1696. 

[Bourne's Centenary Life of James Thorne, 
1895 ; Memoirs of James Thorne by his Son, 
1873.] E. I. C. 

THORNE, JAMES (1816-1881), anti- 
quary, born in London in September 1815, 
was educated at a private school, and for 
several years afterwards worked as an artist. 
While a young man he supplied short ar- 
ticles on antiquarian subjects to the ^ Mirror,’ 

‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and other publica- 
tions, the result of research in libraries and 
of fre(]|uent rambles through many districts 
of England, Tn 1 843 he became connected 
witli Charles Knight [q. v.], and they worked 
together for more than twenty-five years, 
the proof-sheets of Knight’s compositions 
often diu'iving much advantage from the sug- 
gestions of his coadjutor. 

Thorne contributed, under Knight’s di- 
rection, many topographical articles to the 
second series of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ and 
wrote large portions, besides supplying many 
illustrations, of the four volumes, entitled 
* The Land we live in.’ Knight’s seru*s of 
weekly and montlily volumes comprised 
Thorne’s volumes of H tumbles by Uivers.’ 
The first, describing ‘the Diiddon, Mole, 
Adur, Arun, Wey, Lea, and Dove,’ appeur(*,d 
in 1844, with numerous woodcuts from the 
author’s drawings. I'he second on ‘ the 
Avon’ came out in 1846, witli illustrations 
mostly by William Harvey, and the two 
volumes on ^ the I’liames,’ with all their illus- 
trations by Harvey, are dated 1847 and 1849. 
In these descriptions, us in all Thorne’s 
writings, liivStory and anti<iuity are pleasantly 
blended with ‘gleanings of fairy and folk 
lore.’ He was working editor of the two 
volumes on geography in ‘ The Imperial 
Cyclopaedia,’ 1 862, and of the ‘ EnglisliCyclo- 
paedia,’ with its supplements, and for twenty- 
five years he wrote for the ‘Comi)anion to 
the British Almanac.’ The reissue (1873) of 
the ' Passages of a Working Life,’ by Charles 
Knight, contained an ‘ introductory note’ by 
Thome, 

Thorne’s energies were for several years 
devoted to the compilation of the two vo- 
lumes of his ^ Handbook to the Environs 
of London,’ 1876. They were the result of 
‘ personal examination and inquiry,’ and 
must be consulted by every student of the 
scenery, or of the historic associations, of the 


8114 remsitos tot wmy, 
around Xotkdon. HU mat 
immense industry are ^own throughout itaj! 
pages. At the time of his death he was 
engaged in preparing a new edition of Peteit 
Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook of London.’ He 
thorou^ly ‘ revised the work, and added 
much fresh information and many illustrative 
quotations.’ The ^ revision ’ was completed 
on an elaborate scale by Mr, Henry B, 
Wheatley, F.S.A., in 1891 (see preface to 
his London Past and Present). After a pain- 
ful illness, lasting for nearly twelve months, 
Thorne died at 62 Fortess Road, Kentish 
Town, on 3 Sept. 1881, leaving a widow 
and several children in poor circumstances. 
Thorne was elected F.S.A. on 21 March 1872. 

[Times, 6 Sopt. 1881, p. 1, 7 Sopt. p. 10; 
Athenjcum, 10 Sept. 1881, p. 330 (by 0. Tom- 
linson); Academy, 10 Sept. 1881, p. 190; Notes 
and Queries, 0th ser. iv. 2G0.] W. P. C. 

THORNE, JOHN (tZ. 1673), musician, 
and poet, was probably connected with York 
Minster^ perhaps as teaclierof the choristers. 
He is called ^ Thorne of York ’ in a contetn-^ 
porary manuscript [see .John]; 

and he was buried in the minster, Jiis epi- 
taph celebrating his, skill in logic as well as 
in music, and giving the date of his death 
9 Dec. 1673. Morley {Inirodmiionto Prac^ 
ticall MusieJee^ 1697) mentions I'horne among 
the list of com])osers whose w'orks he had 
studied, placing him after .Tohii Taverner 
[q. V,] and Bedford ; and reckons hini(p. 96) 
with Bedford and Tliomas Tallis [q. v.] among 
the musicians specially dist inguished in com- 
posing upon a plain -song. Only three of 
Thorne’s compositions are extant : an ^ Exul- 
tabant sancti^ in Bedford’s writing in Add it. 
MS. 20996 (f. 38), an * In nomine ’ in the 
collection at the music school, Oxford, and a 
‘Stella coeli extirpavit’ in Baldwin’s manu- 
script at Buckingham Palace. T1 u:j last- 
named was printed by Hawkins. Ambros 
{Geschichtfi der Almik, ed. Kade, iii. 468) 
considers it a little behind the contcunporary 
Flemish style, although he describes the 
part-writing as quite sterling and animated, 
interesting by itk most successful imitation.^, 
the harmony sonorous, the effect of tho 
whole thoroughly noble and significant, 

Thorne also wrote some verse. In the 
manuscript wliich contains Bedford’s ‘ Wyfc 
and Science’ (printed by the Sliakespeare 
Society) are three poems by ’Ihorne. One 
is a religious version of Gray’s popular bal- 
lad ‘The hunt is up;’ the others were sub- 
sequently iirinted in- R. Edwards’s ‘ I’aradyse 
of Daintie Devyces’ (1676), one being there 
signed ‘ M[r], ^^Tiorn,’ the other anonymous. 
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4.nother piece in Edwards’s collection (No. 
21) is also signed ^ M. T,/ and is probably by 

%j PSaW, win’s manuscript at Buckingham Palace; 
:CO|iecti6n of In nomines at Oxford ; Brit. Mus. 
'^ddit;MSS. 1^233,29996 ; Shakespeare Society's 
iPablications, 1848; Sir J. Hawkins’s Hist, of 
'Music, chaps. Ixxvii. xcvii. ; Havey’s Hist, of Eng- 
lish Music, pp. 132, 141, 17g; works quoted 
above. I H. D. 

THORNE, ROBERT (d. 1527), mer- 
chant and geographical writer, was the son 
of Nicholas Thorne. Nicholas was appa- 
rently associated with Hugh Elliott and 
other members of an Anglo-Portuguese 
syndicate to which Henry VII granted letters 
patent (1502) for exploration in the north- 
west. 1 tobert Thorne, in a letter to Edward 
Lee [q. v.], states that Nicholas sailed with 
Elliott (i.c. irt 1503), hut that the venture 
came to grief through mutinous behaviour 
on the part of the sailors. 

Robert may be identical with a mofn of 
that name appointed on 13 JMay 1510 to act 
with the mavx)!* and thirteen others as com- 
missioners for the oflioo of admiral of Eng- 
land in Bristol J,ctt<^rs and Papers 

of Henry Vllly vol. i. No. 1050). h'or a 
long time lliorne w^as resident in Seville, 
whenj lie look charge of liis family’s inor- 
caiitih^ busin(^ss. He is best known from 
the t wo letters addressed by him in 1527 to 
Henry VTII and to Edward Lee*, then Eng>- 
lish ambassador in Spain. Those letters 
were written in Seville. They were accom- 
panied by a map, a'ftcr\vards incorporated in 
ilakliiyt's* Divers Voyages’ (1582), and their 
purpose was to urgti tlie int eivsts of explora- 
1 ion and trade upon his eonntryuien. ’iliis is 
well expressed in the titles jiretixod by Hak- 
luyt wdimi ho reprinted Thorne’s letters in 
his * JT'incipal Navigations,’ viz. ^ An Tnfor- j 
inatioii of the lands discovered and of the 
way to the Moluccas by the North,’ and ^ A 
•declaration of, the Indies and Lands dis- 
covered and subdued unto the Emperor and 
the King of I\)rtugal, and of other lands of 
,the Indies and ricli countries still to be dis- 
covered, which the w^orshipful Master Robert 
Thorne, merchant, of London, who dwelt 
long in tlie city of Seville, exhorted King | 
Henry VTIT to take in hand.’ Thorne espc- | 
cially advises Englishmen to find short cuts 
to the ‘ indies ’ and * spiceries ’ by the north- 
east, or north-west, or even by sailing .acro.ss 
the Pole. By any of these wuiys they w ill 
bo able to reach tlu^ goal much sooner than 
Spaniards and lV)rtugae.s(i sailing by the 
st)uth-east and south-west/ routes, by the 
Oa]H^ of (.Tood Hope and Magellan’s Straits. 
AVith the help of the rough map drawn by 


his own hand he tries to prove that f the 
northern tracks still open to the Euigjish 
were * nearer by almost two thousand leagues ’ 
than the soutnern, and that ^ the . lahd ’^^at 
we found’ (viz. in th^ Cabot 
1497 and 1498, and later johrneys ofBri^h 
seamen to Newfoundland and 
coasts) ^is all one with the Indies.’ 
dismisses the fears of northern cold and ice; 
as no more substantial than the older terr^ 
of unbearable heat at the tropics. For moro 
than a century after 1'horne his theories 
mained in force, and his countrymen still 
hoped to find their way to Cathay and India, 
round Northern Asia or Northern America. 
John Rut's voyage in 1527 to the north-west, 
and the journey of Chancellor an<l Wil- 
loughby in 1553 to the north-east, which 
opened our trade with Russia, were both im- 
mediate outcomes of this appeal and of others 
of like character. Hudson in 1607 boldly 
essayed the direct polar route, also suggested 
by ’J'liorne. 

When writing direct to the king, Thorne 
especially recommends tlie north-east ven- 
ture, and oilers, if supplied Avith a small 
number of ships, to go in person and discover 
neAV lands in the northern ])arts. Thorne’s 
firm contributed fourteen Jiundnul ducats to 
the Spanish voyage of ]r)>>(5 under Sebastian 
Cabot, and 'rhorne Jiims(df sent two of his 
friends, Uog(*r Barlow and Ihmry Latimer, 
with Oahot when the expedition started, and 
Barlow returned from the La Plata in 15.26, 
appartuftly wdth a poor acajou jit of tlie pro- 
gi’ess of the expedition; for tie* nuTcliant 
syndicate at Seville, in which Tlioriie. was 
prominent, refused to subscribe, any more. 

Thorne died at Sevilhi in 1527, very soon 
after t he despatch of his letters to I,iec and 
Henry Vlll. An epitajdi, eompovsed for his 
monument in the Tem])Ie Cluireli, Lon- 
don, is printed by Hakluyt. His letters are 
])reserved in manuscript in the British Mu- 
seum (Cotton M8S., Vitellius O. vii. ff. 
329-43). The letter to the king is fragmen- 
tary. They are both printed in Hakluyt’s 
‘Principal Nhivigat ions,’ 1598-1600, i. 212-19, 
&c. Another mutilated manuscript copy of 
the time of Elizal)eth also exists. 
letters addressed by Thorne to Lord Lisle ‘in 
Subertou ’ are preserved in the Public Record 
Ollice (No. 2814, arts. 3, 4). An inventory 
of his goods to the amount of 16,935/., taken 
at the time of his deatli, is also in the Record 
Oilice (No. 2814, art. 5). 

[Thorne’s Letters; Leo to AVolsoy» 16 April 
1526, in Brewer’s Letters and Papers of 
Henry VJII, 1255-6, iv. 910. See also Hakluyt's 
Principal Navig. 1598 1600, iii. 726, and refe- 
rences in text,] 0. It. B. 
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THOENE, william (A 13f), histo- 
rian, was a monk of St. Augustine s, Canter- 
bury. On 19 April 1887he was sent as pro^tor 
to Ino out the papal confirmation tor the 
of a new abbot, i^emmeu *i« 
da^-M Orwell, he did not land tall 6 Mav, 
HiKi^hed Lucca on 11 June, and *hen 1^ 
to follow ’the pope from Lucca 
and Rome for more than a year, tte ^ves 
;afdstaaed account of the prOTrastmations, 
dishonesty, and corruption of the papal court, 
With a table of charges incurred by the 
monastery daring the vacancy He failed to 
secure the confirmation, and the abbot had to 
come in person. While in Italy ihorne re- 
covered for his monastery the possession ot 
the rectory of Littleborne, Kent, the patron- 
age of which had passed to the monastery ot 
St. Mary de Monte Mirteto of the order ot 
Flora in the dioceso of Vclletri, whore only 
two monks resided. He concluded his hiisi- 
nessin January 1390, and f ‘‘’^^ed ’lome on 
the 20th. On his arrival he hurried wit h all 
speed to meet the king at Langley on 5 April. 
His history of the abbots ot bt. AugusOue s, 
extending* from the foundation to V’j ' * “ 
work of considerable importance. I he hist 
part to 1228 was largely taken from tlu. 
work of Thomas Sprott [q. x._] It is extant 
in Corpus Christi tlollege, Cambridge M.. . 
G. vii. 8 and Cotton. MS. Titus A. ix , and 
was printed by Twysden in bis Decern 
Scriptores,’ 1052. 

1 Twvsden’s Decern Scriptores, pp. 17o8-2202 ; 
Hardy--s Descr. Cat. of Materials ; Laiinor slhbl. 
s.v. ‘ 'rhorua;us.\] 


THOENE, WII.LIAM 
orientalist, born at Semley, Wiltsbirc iti 
VmS or 1509, entered Winchester College 

ill 1.582. I’rocooding to ’inni! 

ford, bo matriculated on 1» April Ihhb, 
Sid ’was elected a fellow m t he year iol- 
lowmg. He graduated 
1689, M.A. on 18 Jan. 

1 6 July 1600, and D.l >. on 8 .luly 1 h0_. On 

13 Match 1696-7 he was 

and from 27 July 1598 ^ ’{H, 

the office of regius professor 

30 Dec. lOOT ho was installed dean oi 

Chichester, and in the same 

the rectory of Tollard liofi 

resiffniriff Ins fellowship in J()0-. 

h? was Appointed vicar of Amport. Hamp- 

ahire; in 1607 a canon of ^ “ 

rector of Birdham, Sussex. In K* lb he be- 
came rector of North Marden, bus-sex, and 
in 1619 of Warblington, Ilarapslure. Uc 
died on 13 Feb. 1629-30, and was buried m 
Ghicbester CathedraL . , , , , • ^ j 

. Thome was a distinguished hebraist and 


oriental scholar, and was held in esteem on 
the continent as well as m Lnghind. Jolm 
Drusius dedicated to him ‘his ‘Opuscula 
qusB ad Grammaticam spectant (1609), and 

Charles Fitsgeffrey [q- “ ®P^" 
gram to him in his ‘ Affamsa sive Epigram^ 

matum lihri tres’ ( 1601 ). < wmAlmJ 

Thome was the nu^o? of 4 L 
Thomi Tullius, sen pyrwp,’ in 
divisus,’. Oxford, 1692^ 9^- 
BacriXudr. Or a KennmgJSlasse for a Ohm 
tian King. Dedicated to James I, London, 
1603, 8vo. Ti j ^ Ai 

[Hoaro’s Wiltshire, vol. iv., Hundred ot 
rhW DU 45. 177 : Wood’s Athenae Oxon. ed. 

B^i8s^i?^ 480; Pointer’s 4^1714 • 

n 242; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. Io00-1714, 
iiirby’s Winchester Scholars, p. 150 ; Brit.1^8.. 
Addil MS. 24190, f. 603; I^nsdowue MS. 
Qft4. f 123 1 

THOENHILL, Sir J AMES (1075-1 734), 
painter, born in 1075 'vt Melcombe Uegis, 
Dorset, was son ot ^ ® 

Wareham, the eighth son ot ««orge Ihom- 
hill (or 'rhomhull) of Thornhill and W oolland 
in tlie same county. His mother '^s Mary, 
eldest daughter of Colonel William Syden- 
ham, governor of Weymouth [q.v.], and niece 

of tlm famous physician, Thomas Sydenham 
[,i v.l His father, having dissipated his 
Lrtate by extraviigiiiice, sent ^ 

boy to his great-uncle. Dr, bydeiiham, in 
London, who placed him as piipil^ with 
Thomas Highmore [q. v.], the kings ser- 
icant-pninter, a Dorsetshire man and rela- 
tive of the family. Thornhill was vei^ in- 
dustrious and made great progress in liis art, 
so that be found himself able t,o ravel on 
the continent and study tlu^ works of the 
Oarriieci, Nicolas I’oussin, and other painters 
then ill high repute. By them he was greatly 
I influenced in his art, and ho commenced to 
foTui a choice collection ol their works. _ 

At this time in England the spacious 
saloons and staircases of the mansions erected 
bv AVren, A^tinbrugb, and other architects m 
the Italian style, aftbrded a great scoim lor 
the art of the decorative painter. V errio 
had been brouglit over from Italy, and 
Laguerre bad succeeded him. Thornhill on 
liis^ return to England quickly lound em- 
ployment in the same branch ot art, and 
became a rival of Laguerre. He attracted 
the notice of Queen Anne, who employed 
him on .several important worlis m the 
royal palace.s at Hampton Court, Green- 
wich and Windsor. Alter the completion 
of the dome of St. BauVs Cathedral it was 
decided, against the design and wish of bir 
Christopher Wren, to decorate ^terior 
of the dome with paintings, and IhornhiU 
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being in high favont at the time, obtained 
the commission, lie designed for this pur- 
pose eight scenes from tlie life of 8t. raid, 
which lie executed in monochrome. These 
paintings, though in themselves not wanting 
m grandeur of conception or dignity of 
; ^design, proved from the outset quite inelB- 
' cient, owing to the enormous height of thb 
dome and the thickness of the intervening 
atmosphere. Some of ThornhilFs ori^jind 
sketches for this series are in the British 
Museum, together with pther more finished 
drawings, probably executed by Thornhill 
for the purpose of ^ set of engravings which 
were jiuhlislied soon after. A series of 
eight finished designs, prepared by the artist 
to be submitted to Queen Anne, was pur- 
chased in 1779 by the dean and o][iapter of 
St. l^auVs. Whde Thornhill was painting 
in tlic dome his life was saved by the tirae^ly 
presence of mind shown by his as.4istant, 
Jlently hrench. Repeated restorations have 
destroyed anything of interest which re- 
mained in Tliornhiirs work. 

Tliornhiirs paintings in Greenwich Hospi- 
tal are the most generally familiar among 
his works, lie was engaged on tliem for 
about twenty years. Thornliiirs services 
were in great requisition for the d<^corat iou 
of the lious(‘s of the nobility and gentry. 
Blenheim, l']a.ston Neston, AVimpole, Cliats- 
wortb, Eastwt*ll, and other Avell-known 
mansions contained decorative paintings by 
him. (^>ni])ariitively few remain, tlieir de- ■* 
struetion Ixung clue to neglect and cliange 
of fa.sJiioTi rather than to Any fault in Thorn- 
Jiill’s painting, for liis technical metlKxl of 
mural painting poss(‘ssed great durability 
and merit. This is especially sliowii in tlie 
fine series of paintings executed by Thornhill 
for 1'honias Foley at vStoke Edith, near 
Hereford, wlnu’e he adonuid tlie staircasi^s 
and saloon with tlio stories of Cupid and 
Psyche, and of jNiohe, and in one archi- 
tectural ]>ieee added full-length portraits 
of his patron and himself. At Oxford, 
where native art at tliis date was greatly 
patronised, Thornhill executed paintings at 
All Souls’, Queen’s, and New Colleges, but 
his works have for the most ])art been de- 
stroytid or superseded. His sketch-books, 
one of which is in the British Museum, show 
him to have been an industrious and capable 
artist, with considerable inventive powers, 
althougli to suit tlie conventions of fashion 
he appears to have kept a kind of register of 
allegorical and mythological subjects suit- 
able for the various walls or ceilings which 
he might at any time be called upon to 
decorate. A sketch-book, with drawings 
made by Thornhill at Harwich and on the 


continent, is in the possession of Felix t 'ob- 
bold, esq., at Ipswich. Tliornhill WJts a 
capable portrait-painter, and among his 
sitters were Sir Isaac Newton, Sir llicluird 
Steele, l)r, Bentley, and other famous m» lu 

Thornhill was one of the pioneers of a 
national school of art. He submitted to 
the government a scheme for the founda- 
tiori of a royal academy of painting, ^ 
situated at the upper end of the Mews (Mir 
the present National Gallery). Although 
this scheiho obtained the approval of Charlee 
Montagu, earl of Halifax [q. v.], not even 
that nobleman’s influence at the treasury 
was able to secure its realisation. In 1711 
when an academy of painting was opened 
in Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
with Sir Godfrey Kncller as governor, 
Thornhill W’^as one of the twelve original 
directors elected by ballot. A few years- 
later factions arose in the academy, which 
led to the secession of one group of artists 
under Thornhill, who started a now academy 
at a house in .James Street, Coven t (uirden, 
close to his own house in the Fiazza, to 
which he had removed from his original 
residence at 75 Dean Street, Soho. Another 
group of artists, under (^lieron and Vander- 
bank, established a rival academy in St. 
JMavtin’s Laiu*. Admission to Tliornhiirs: 
academy was by ticket, hut William Hogarth 
[q. V. |, who attended it, says that it met 
with little success and was soon closed. In 
172-1 Thornhill rc'openod it, hut appanmtly 
again wUhout success. After Tliornhiirs 
death the furniture of this acadfuny was ac- 
quired by Hogarth for use in the newly con- 
stituted academy in St. Martin’s Lane. 
Tliornhill succe(^dod Highmore as serjeant- 
painter to the king in JNIarcli 1 719-20, and 
was knighted in the following April, being 
the first native artist to receive that honoiuv 
Although Thornhill frequently complained 
of the scale of pay for liis paintings, lies 
amassed sufficient wealth to he able to re- 
purchase the old seat of liis family at Thorn- 
hill in Dorset. He sat from 1722 to 1734 
as member of parliament for Melcombe 
Regis, to the church of which he presented 
an altar-])iece of his own painting, repre- 
senting ‘ The Last Sujiper.’ 

Thornhill died at liis seat at Tliornhill on 
13 May 1734. By his wife .Tiidith he had 
one son, John Thornliill, wlio succeeded his 
father as serjeant-painter shortly before hia 
death, but was otherwise of little note; and 
one daughter, J ane, who was clandestinely 
married to Williuin Hogarth at Old Pad- 
dington church on 23 March 1729. Lady 
Thornhill survived her husband, and ap-. 
pears to have resided with tlie Hogarths at 
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Chiswick, where slu^ died on 12 Nov* 1757, 
aged 84, and was buried in Chiswick church. 
A picture, executed jointly by Thornhill and 
Hogarth, represent ing the House of Com- 
mons in session, wit h Sir Robert Walpole and 
Speaker Onslow, is in the posse^ssion of the 
Earl of Onslow. Having obtained, through the 
favour of the Earl of Halifax, the commis- 
sion to paint the ceiling of the queen’s state 
. bedroom at Ilampton Court, Thornhill 
; |bb^iii6d through the same agency special 
perihii^ion to make copies of Raphael’s carr 
toons. He completed two sets, the larger 
of which ttovr belongs tq the Royal Aca- 
demy and the smaller to Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. They had been purchased by the Duke 
of Bedford at the sale of Thornhill’s collec- 
tions which took place about a year after 
his death. 

Thornhill frequently introduced his own 
portrait into his decorative paintings, as at 
8toke Edith. His son-in-law Hogarth 
painted more than one portrait of Thornhill 
and his fa^mily, singly or in conversation. 
A portrait by Josex)h Highmore, painted in 
1732, was engraved in mezzotint by John 
Faber, junior. Two portraits drawn by 
.ronathan Richardson, senior, in the last 
year of Thomhiirs life are in the print- room 
at the British IMiiseuim. 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, od. Wor- 
num; Vertue’s Manuscript Diaries (Brit. Mus. 
Addit, MSS. 2.3068 i^c. passim) ; ITiitchins’s His- 
tory of the Ooiiiity of Dorset, 18G8, ii. 46.3; 
Cunniiigliani’s Lives of the Britisli I^\int..Ts ; 
Nichols’s Anccclotcs of Hogarth; Austin Dob- 
' son’s William Hogarth (2nd ed. 1898) ; Law’s 
History of Ilampton Court ; Dugdalo’s History 
of St. Paul’s Cat hedral (Lllis’s edition, 1816); 
Gent. Mag. 1734, p. 274. J L. C. 

THORNHILL, WII.LIAM (^. 1723- 
1755), surgeon, a member of one of the 
younger branches of tlie great Dorset family 
of Thornhull of Woollaiid, a nephew of Sir 
James Thornhill [q. v.] He was educated in 
Bristol under ^ old Rose well,’ a noted barber- 
surgeon of the city. He was elected on 
20 May 1737 at the surgeons’ hall in the 
market-place to be the first surgeon to the 
Bristol Infirmary founded in 1735. 

His attendance at the infirmary was so re- 
miss that he more than once fell under the 
censure of the ‘ house visitors,’ and in 
1754 he was called upon to resign his office. 
He refused to do so, and it was not until 
June 1765 that he retired. His services 
were, however, recognised by a unanimous 
vote of the committee. He left Bristol and 
practised for a short time at Oxford, but with- 
put much success, and he finally retired to 
Yorkshire, where he died. 


He married, in 1730, Catherine (d. 1782), 
daughter of Richard Thompson, a wine mer- 
chant of York, and by her had a daughter 
Anne, who married in 1749 Nathaniel 
Wraxall of Mayse Hill, near Bristol, and 
by him became the mother of Sir Nathaniel 
William Wraxall [q. v.], who wrote the ^His-; 
torical Memoirs of my Own Time.’ 

Thornhill claims notice as one of thei : 
earliest English surgeons to adopt and im- 
prove the operation of suprapubic lithotomy. 
The records of hid work, published by hie 
colleague, John Middleton, M.D., prove that 
his experience in the operation and his suc- 
cess were greater than, any contemporary 
English surgeon could show. He performed 
his first suprapubic operation on a boy pri- 
vately on 3 Feb. 1722-3. In 1727, when 
his cases were recorded by Middleton, he 
had performed like operations thirteen times, 
lie did not confine his attention to this part 
of his profession, for he was also celebrated 
as a man-midwife. lie was a handsome 
man, of polished manners, and habitually 
wore an entire suit of black velvet with an 
elegant steel-handled rapier. 

[Hutchins’s Historyof Dorset, iv.417; Foster's 
Yorkshire Pedigrees ; Bristol Infirmary Kocords 
in sixteen manuscript volumes compiled by 
Richard Smith ; Middleton’s Essay on tJie 
Operation of Lithotomy, London, 1727 ; addi- 
tional information kindly supplied by the late 
.1. Groig Smith, M.B., Professor of Surgery at 
University Collogo, Bristol, and by H.-irold 
Lewis, B.A.] D’A. P. 

THORNTON, BONNELL (1724-1768), 
miscellaneous writer and wit, son of John 
Thornton, a])Othecary, of Maiden I^ane, and 
afterwards of Cliandos Street, Westminster, 
was born in Maiden Lane in February 1724. 
He was admitted a queen’s scholar at West- 
minster in 1739, and while at school made 
an associate of William Cow])er, who was 
two years his junior; through Cowper he 
])ecame intimate later on with Cieorge Col- 
man the elder, and with Robert JJoyd. 
Ho was elected to Oxford in 174.3, matri- 
culated from Christ Church on 1 June 1743, 
and graduated B.A5 1747, M.A. 1750, and 
M.13. 1754. His fatlier intended him to 
ursue the profession of medicine, but long 
efore he left Oxford he had commenced a 
literary career. Having contributed to the 
‘Student, or Oxford and Cambridge Mis- 
cellany,’ a periodical of wliich Christopher 
Smart was the guiding spirit, ho essayed a 
venture of his own on somewhat similar 
lines, ‘Have at ye all, or the Drury Lane 
Journal,’ in emulation of Fielding’s ‘ Covent 
Garden Journal,’ bqt this had a very short life. ‘ 
He also wrote papers in the ‘Adventurer,’ the 
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paper conducted by llawkesworth upon the 
collapse ot* the ‘Rambler/ <.)ne of his 
papers (No. 9), on sig’ii-post pahiting, is 
dated 2 Doc, 1762, and from this seems 
to have originated the practical Jest which he 
executed two years later in conjunction with 
the six otlier old Westminsters, including 
Cowper, Colman, Robert Ijloyd. and Joseph 
Hill, Avho dined together every Thursday 
as * The Nonsense Club the frolic consisted 
in advertising and opening at Thornton’s 
house in Bow Street, Covent Garden, an 
^ Exhibition by the Society of Sign Painters 
of all the Curious Signs to be met with in. 
Town or Country,’ in ridicule of the recently 
organised exhibitions of the Society of Arts 
in 1764 [see William]. An 

amusing vatalogw. rai$o}m6 of tlie exhibition 
was published, in which Thornton had a 
principal share. 

In January 1764, having now settled in 
London, Thornton commenced ‘ Tlie Con- 
noisseur ’ in conjunction witli Colman (who 
was still at Oxford), and the literary alliance 
thus comintuiced continiiod unimpaired 
throughout the remainder of Thornton’s life. 

‘ The Connoisseur ’ ran to 1 10 w(‘okly papers, 
and met. with a fair amount of success (a 
sixth edition, in four volumes, was published 
in 1774; reprinted in Olialmers’s ‘British 
Essayists,’ vols. xxv. xxvi.) Hotli Cowper and 
J Joyd assisted in the 'work, wliich is remark- 
able for tJie iiTiity of rcvsult attained by tlio joint 
product ions of Thornton and Coluiau (cf. 
Southey, JJfe of Coinper, 186:1, i. :12). The 
two allies next heeaim' original proprietors of 
iho ‘St. .lames’s Ohrojiicle,’ a newspaper 
whieli they soon invested with ‘ a literary 
character far above that of its contfuii- 
])orarit‘S.’ A seleetiou of the contents of 
the first volume Avas ])ublishrd at the close 
of a twelve months’ issue as * The Yearly 
Chronicle for 1701 ’ (London, 8vo). ’fhe 
‘ Chronicle’ did not survive 17<-)2, and 
Thornton setuns for a time to have contem- 
plated a theatrical career as manager or 
joiiii-])atentee of (.-ovtuit Carden. It was 
])robably as a prospective ])atroii that 
liobert Lloyd addressed to him in 1700 
‘The Actor: a Poetical E])istle.’ The 
negotiations, however, fell through, and 
I'liornton returned t(^ desultory work as a 
satirist and journalist. He contributed to 
the ‘St. .laines’s Magazine/ which Lloyd | 
had started in September 1702, and in May | 
170:Llie issued a burlesque ‘Ode on St. I 
CaM'ilia’s Day, adapted to the Antient 
British Musick: tiio Salt Box, live Jew’s 
Harp, the Msirrow Bones and Cleavers, the 
Tliiin Strum of Tlurdy-Gurdy,’ &:c, (Lon- 
don, 1768, 4U)). Thoniloii’s reputation as a 


wit gave a Avide currency to this trifl*‘. It 
was set to music and pertormedat Ran* high 
to a crowded audience on 10 June 1763. 
In the same vein lie issued in 1767 his 
‘ Battle of the Wigs ; an additional Canto 
to Dr. Garth’s Poem of the Dispensary’ 
(London, 4to), in ridicule of the disputes 
which were then raging between the 
licentiates and the felloAvs of the College of 
Physicians [see art. Schomberg, Isaac, 1714- 
1780]. ■ , , r;:v 

111 the meantime Thornton had 
voting attention to a translation into blsirfk 
verse of the coipedies of Plaiitus. T#d/ 
volumes, contaimng seven plays — ^ Am- 
phitryon,’ ^ The Bfaggard Captain,^ ^The 
Captives,’ ^ The Treasure,’ ‘ The Miser,’ 

* The Shipwreck,’ and ^ The JVlerchant’ — were . 
issued in 1767, and dedicated to Colman, 
Avhose translation of Terence had stimulated 
his old friend to the task (London, 8vo ; 
revised ed. 17 69). Only five of t he plays are 
to be credited to Thornton, the ‘Captivi’ 
having been rendered by Colman, and ‘ Mer- 
cator’ by Richard Warner of Woodford, 
AAdio com])let(‘d the conuKlies in three addi- 
tional volumes (London, 1774, Sa'o)-; but 
TJiorutoiis versions are. held to be the best, 
being highly ])raisod by Soutliev for their 
X)lnyfuliiess and ingenuit}", and the transla- 
tion goes by liis name. Tliorutoii died in 
liondon on 0 JNlay 17(58, and Avas buried 
in the east (doister of W'est minster Abbey, 
Avben*aLatin inscription by his friend Dr. 
dosepli’Warton marks his grave. He mar- 
ried, in ]7(H, Sylvia, young>‘st daughter of 
Colonel .lohn BratliAAOiite, governor of Cape 
Coast Castle ; his Avidow, a\ ith a daughter 
and tAA’^o sons (oiio of Avliom, liobert John 
44iornton, is imticed separately), siirAUved 
him. 

Dr. Johnson AA-as miu.h diverted by 
Thornton’s Avitty sallies, and Avas fond of 
repeating tht^ songs of his ‘ Bnrlescpie Ode/ 
but the author was eclipvsed in such trifles by 
several of liis contemporari(\s — for <*xample, 
Kit Smart — and the acceptance Avon by many 
of lii8,/c/«.i' must be attributed in a 

great measure to the tendency to mutual 
admiration that Ava^s rife among members 
of the ‘Nonsense Club.’ The trifling or 
abortive fcharncter of many of the enter- 
prises of so clever a nian as Thornton was 
attributed by the younger Colman to con- 
vivial excesses, A\diicli also shortened his 
life. 

[Foster’s A1 muni Oxoii. 1715-188G ; Gent. Mag. 
17G8p. 22-t ; Woleli’s Alnimii Westmon. p, 319; 
Southey's Life of Cowper, i. passim; Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, ed. Hill, a’oI. i. passim; Peake’s 
Memoirs of the Coliiians, i. 42, 347-9; Chalnlors’s 
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British Essayist s, xxv. pref. ; Walpole’s Corrosp. 
ed. Cunningliiini, v. 8.) ; Fox-Bourne’s Hist, of 
Newspapers; Nathan Drake’s Essays, 1810, ii. 
323 ; Chalmers’s Bioj^r. Dk't. ; Eoglish Cyclo- 
psedia ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn) ; Brit. Mus. 
Oat.] T. S. 

THOENTON, Sir EDWARD (1766- 
1852), diplomatist, third son of William 
Thornton, a Yorkshi reman settled in London 
as . sa innkeeper, and brother of Thomas 
;frh:ornton(</. 1814) [q. v.], was bom on 22 Opt 
' JSarly left an orphan, he was edu- 

>paie<d ,aV Christ’s Hospital, whence he was 
;adifhitted sizar of Pembroke. College, Cam- 
■bndge, on 19 June 1786, graduating B.A. as 
thiro wrangler in 1789. lie took the mem- 
bers’ prize in 1791, being elected a fellow and 
proceeding M.A. in 1798, 

In 1789 Thornton became tutor to the 
sons of James (afterwards Sir) Bland Burges 
^ [q- V,], under-secretary of state for foreign 
aliairs, who took a great liking to him, and 
recommended him to George Hammond 
[q. V.] as bis secretary on his appointment 
in 1791 to be the first minister accredited to 
the United States. In June 1793 he became 
British vice-consul in Maryland, and in 
March 1796 secretary of legation at Wash- 
ington, acting as charg6 d allaires from 1809, 
when tlie then minister returned to Eng- 
land, till 180k In November 1804 Thorn- 
ton accepted an appointment in Egypt 
which he did not take up ; in May 1805 lie 
became minister plenipotentiary to the circle 
of Lower Saxony and resident with the 
JIanse Towns, his headquarters being at 
Hamburg. IToiii this town ho had to retire 
to Iviel on approach of the French troo]is ; 
in August 1807 lie returned to England. 

On JO D(m;. 1807 Thorn toi.> was sent to 
Sweden as onvoy extraordinary* and mini- 
ster plenipolenliary with a view to obtaining 
an ofiensive and defensive alliance against 
Napoleon. In November 1808 he returned 
to England uiisuccessfiil, and for a time was 
prevented by the hostile attitude of Sweden 
from returning to his post. In October 1 81 1 
he again went l o Sweden on a special mission 
in H.M.S. Victory, negotiated treaties of 
alliance with both Sweden and Russia, and 
thus assisted in the first step towards the 
union of the northern powers against Napo- 
leon. On 5 Aug. 1 8 1 2 he wa.s again appointed 
envoy extraorilinary. In 1818 lie negotiated 
the treaty with Denmark by which Heligo- 
land was ceded to Great J Iritaiu. From 1813 
to 1816 he accompanied the prince royal of 
Sweden (Bernadotte) in the field, and was 

S resent at tlui entrance of the allies into 
^aris. In 1810 he b(*came a privy councillor. 
On 29 July 1817 Thornton was appointed 


minister to Portugal, and in this capacity 
proceeded to the court in Brazil. On 12 April 
1819 he was temporarily granted the rank of 
ambassador, and held it till March 1821; 
when he returned to England. In August 
1823 he went to Portugal as envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary, but 
was only there a year, during which he in- 
vested the king with the order of the Garter, 
and afforded him the still more important 
service of shelter and aid during the insur- 
rection of that year. For such action he 
was created Conde de Gassilhas by the king 
of Portugal, the title to run for two other , 
lives. He became a G.O.B. in 1822. He 
retired from the service on a pension in 
August 1824. After his retirement he pur- 
chased Wenibury House, Plymouth, where 
he died on 3 July 181S2, 

Thornton married, in 1812, Wilhelmina 
Kohp, a Hanoverian, by whom ho liad one 
daughter and six sons, of whom Sir Edward 
Thornton,. G.C.B, (b, 1817), has had a dis- 
tinguished career as a diplomatist. 

[Information from Sir Edward Thornton, 
G.C.lk, and Mr, C. H. Prior, of P^r'inbroke 
College, Cambridge ; Gent. Mag. 1852, ii. 3(^7 ; 
Ann. Rog. 1852.] , C. A. H. 

THORNTON, EDWARD PARRY 
(1811-1893), Indian civilian, born on ? Oct. 

1 1811, was second son of John Thornton of 
I Clapham by bis wife Eliza, daughter of 
j Edward Parry. Samuel Thornton [q.v.] was 
i his grandfather. Edward was educated at 
I Hailey bury and Charterhouse, and obtained 
I a writershi]) in th(3 Bengal civil service on 
j 30 April 18;50. On 2 Aug. 1831 he was ap- 
j pointed assistant under the commissioner of 
! revenue in the Goruckpore division, and on 
j 6 Get. 1830 lie became assistant to the 
magistrate and collector at Goruckpore, He 
I returned to England on furlough early in 
1842, and on proceeding again to India in 
1845 was appointed joint magistrate and 
deputy collector at Muttra, and later in the 
same year chief magistrate and collector. In 
1848 he was transferred in the same capacity 
to Seram])ore. In 1849, when Dalhousio 
was choosing the ablest Indian officials for 
the task of organising the Pnnjaub, Thornton 
was appointed a commissioner and placed at 
Rawul ITndi in th(^ Jlielum division. In 
1852 he disliiiguislied Iiirnself byhis prompti- 
tude and courage in arresting Nadir Khan, 
a discontented sou of the raja of 3Iandla, 
who was endeavouring to promote a rising 
of the liill tribes. Ho received a bullet 
wound in the throat wliile executing his 
perilous mission, but had the satisfaction of 
preventing the rising. In May 1857, at the 
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time of the mutiny, Lord Lawrence made 
Rawul rindi his headquarters, Thornton 
was constantly with him, ably secd|iding his 
measures, and he afterwards gave interesting 
details of Lawrence’s conduct at that anxious 
time, which have been preserved ki Bos- 
worth Smith’s * Life of Ijord La\vrence,’ 
After Lawrence had denuded the l^unjaub 
of troops to assist in the operations against 
Delhi, Thornton was called on to exercise 
more mdtq)endent authority. In the begin- 
ning of September 18/57 the intelligence 
reached Lady Jjawrence at Murri that the 
tribes in the lower Ilazarah country con- 
templated revolt. She cummuiiicatcd the 
intelligence to Thornton, who succeeded in 
arresting the leaders of the conspiracy within 
a few hours, and bv this prompt action pre- 
vented any attempt at rebellion. On the 
conclusion of the mutiny 'i'hornton Avas ap- 
pointed judicial commissioner for the Piui- 
jaub, and on 18 May 18(50 he was made a 
companion of the Bath in recognit ion of his 
services. lie retired from tiu; Indian service 
in 1862. 

Thornton’s industry was not confined to 
the discharge of his administrative duties, 
lie possessed considerable ability as an 
author. In 1866 be piiblislied ^ A Summary 
of the History of the Kast India (.bmj)any’ 
(London, 8vo), and in 1865 a treatise en- 
titled ‘ India, its State and Prospects’ (Lon- 
don, 8vf)). In 1837 apjieared ‘ 111 ustrat ions 
of the History and J Practices of the Thugs ’ 
(London, 8vo), and in 1840 * Chapters of the 
Modern Jlistory of British India’ (London, . 
8vo), a work ^0hich received much praise. 
During liis furlougli iii England between 
1842 and 1815 he com])letec] two works of 
greater im])ortance. One of these, ‘ History 
of the British Em])ire iu India,’ London, 8vo 
(1841 -5, 6 vols.), was written ill a lively and, 
interesting manner, and on the whole in an 
im])artial spirit, though sometimes with a 
bias in favour of the company. A second 
edition in one volume app(?ared in 1858. In 
1814 he issued in two volumes a ^ Gazetteer 
of the ( Dimitries adjacent to India on the 
North-AVest ’ (London, 8vo), which was 
followed in 1851 by a ‘Gazetteer of the 
Territories under the Government of the 
JOast India Company’ (London, 4 vols. 8vo). 
’Ill is work passed through stweral editions, 
th<^ last, revistal by Sir Koper Let libridge and 
Mr. Arthur Naylor Wollaston, appearing in 
1886. Thornton also contributed to the 
eightli edition of tlie ‘ Eneyclopiedia Britan- 
nica ’ the art ides oii Bombay, Bengal, Ganges, 
Nepuul, and, iu conjunction with David 
Buduinan, those on Afghanistan and Bur- 
mah. 


Thornton died in London 
Square on 10 Dec, 1893, In 1840. he jmar- 
ried Louisa Chicheliana, the daughter of 
11. Chichely Plowden, by whom he had four 
sons and two daughters. 

[India Lists ; Burke’s Landed Gentry ; Times, 
12 Doc. 1893; Annual Begister, 1893, p. 210; 
Kaye and Malleson s Hist, of the Indian Mutiny, 
1889, i. 39, V, 211; Bosworth Smith’s Life of 
Lord Lawrence, 1885, i. 25, 358, 377, 509, 511, 
ii. 10, 123, 605.] E. 1. C. 

THORNTON, GILBERT db (d. 1295), 
judge, was engaged as a crown advocate in 
1 291 . Pursuant to the statutes of G loucester, 
1278, all who claimed liberties and fran- 
chises were called upon to prove tludr claims 
I before the justices in eyre. Among the 
I professional lawyers to whom was out rusted 
I the protection of the interests of the crown 
j was Gilbert de Thornton, who received in 
I 9 Edward I (1280-1 ) the sum of 10/. for the 
i prosecution and defence of matti*rs concern- 
j iiig the king {lAhernh* Ho! ij 529). On 2 Oct. 

! 1284, on being sent to Ireland on the king's 
I service, Tliornt on appointed 1 lugli de (JJardoy I 
to be his attonny. Five days later ho was 
granted letters of protection during his ab- 
sence. For his expenses in Ireland he was 
allowed tlu‘ sum of 20/. (Liheratp .//o//, 542). 
On his return in 1285116 was again employed 
as. one of the king’s advocates, and received 
[ an annual sa lary of 20/. Mo entry of any pay- 
ment of tliis sum a])]>oars on tlio liberate rolls 
after that whicli records the payincmt of t he 
half-yearly instalment due at the beginning 
of theJMiciuielmas te^m of 15 Edward 1(1 286 
I287)v It is possible, however, that it was 
paid to him otherwise than by writ of liberate. 
Early in 18 Edward I (1289-90) Heiigliam, 
chief justice the king’s hcnch, witli nearly 

all tin* judges of that court and of the com- 
mon btmch, was dismissed from ollice, and 
Thornton w as ajipointed to ])e his successor. 
The writ appointing him and liis colleagues 
is not enrolled, but the appointment was pro- 
bably made about 16 ,Tan. 1290, on which 
day tlie new judges of tlic common bench 
W’ere appointed. 

Thornton presided over the king’s bench 
until the end of Trinity term in 1295, when 
lie was succeeded by Roger de Brabazon. 
He w as never a just ice in eyre, and, although 
sometimes jdacod hi special commissions of 
oyer and terminer, he was hut very rarely 
assigned to take particular assizes. After 
his elevation to the bench he received an 
annual salary of sixty marks. 

Thornton was sum'moned to parliament on 
7 June 1295 {Close Halls, 117), and probably 
died a fewr mouths later, as his name does 
not appear on any of the public records after 
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this dh.te« ^ As a messuage and two carucates 
of land at Oaburn were conveyed to him in 
17 Edward I (1288-9) by John Priorell 
(^Coram JReffe RollSf 118 Itot 33), and in 
19 Edward I (1290-1) he held some lands to 
farm inlloxby, he may have been connected 
with the county of Lincoln. Possibly Alan 
de Thornton, who witnessed a deed {Asaize 
Halls, 641 d, Hot, 10 d) relating to the lands 
in Roxby, was his son. 

Thornton^s title to fame rests not so much 
on his judicial career as on a compendium 
which ixe made of the great work of Henry 
de Bracton. It seems to have contained no 
original matter, all reference even to the sta- 
tutes which were enacted after the death of 
Bracton being omitted. The manuscript was 
discovered in t he ' Bibliotlieca Burlciana ’ by . 
Sel den, who thought that it was penned during 
its author s lifetime. It is clear, however, that 
it was not so. In the beginning of the com- 
pendium the statement is made that Master 
Gilbert was at that time eminently conspi- 
cuous for his knowledge, goodness, and 
mildiK'Ss. This is obviously the addition of 
a transcriber writing some time after the date 
of the origi nal manuscript. The compendium 
was divided into eight parts, of which three 
only were complete in Seldeifs time. N^o 
manuscrij)t or transcript of it now exists. 
Our knowhidgo of it is derived solely from a 
description of i<. ])rinted in the ^ Diss(»rtation ’ 
at the end of Seldeii’s ^ Fleta’ (1647). 

fPlca Rolls; Chancery Rolls ; Ross’s Judges; 
»Solden’s Fleta.J G. J. T. 

THORNTON, I J ENR Y ( 1 76()>1 8 1 5), phi- 
lanthroj)iHt and economist, born on 10 ^Farch 
1760, was tlie son of John Thornton, only 
son, by his first wife, IFannah Swynocke, of 
Robert Thornton of Olapham Common, a 
director of the Bank of England. Samuel 
Thornton [q. v.] was his elder brother. 

The father, John 'JhioKNTON (1 720-1790), 
born onl April 1720, inherited a large fortune 
and invested it in trade. lie was frugal in 
personal expenditure, and gave away 2,000/. 
or 3,000/. a year. He became known as a 
munificent supporter of the first generation 
of ^ Evangelicals.^ He circulated immense 
quantities of bibles and religious books in all 
pqirts"^ of the world, and printed many at his 
own expense. He bought advowsons in order 
to appoint deserving clergymen. When John 
Newton (1725-1807) [q. v.] settled at Olney, 
Thornton allowed him 200/. a year to be spent 
in hospitality, and promised as much more 
as might be needed. When Cowper took 
refuge with Newton during his mental disease 
in 1773-4, Thornton doubled this annuity. 
Thornton in 1779 presented Newton to the 


regtoty of St. Mary Woolnoth. He was a 
constant friend to Co\^er, who describee; 
him in the poem on ‘ Charity,’ and wrote 
some lines upon his death (Cowper, Works, 
ed. Southey, x. 29). Thornton was the first 
treasurer of the Marine Society, and his por- 
trait by Gainsborouglv is in their board-room 
in Clarke’s Place, Bishopsgate Street Within, 
lie was a director of the Russia Company, 
but declined to be its governor, on the ground 
of his disapproval of some indecorums *per^ 
mitted at their public dinners. His strict- 
ness, and some oddities of manner, exposed 
him to sneers, to which he was absolutely 
indifferent. He was hospitable to congenial 
persons, though mixing little in general 
society. He died on 7 Nov, 1790. lie had 
married (28 Nov. 1753) as his second wife 
JiUcy, only daughter and heiress of Samuel 
Watson of Kingston-upon-Hull. She had 
been much inlluenced by I)r. AVatts. TJiey 
had four children: Samuel fq.v.]; Robert, 
M.P. for Colchester ; Jane, who married the 
Earl of Leven ; and Henry. 

Henry was sent at the age of five to the 
school of a Mr. Davis on Wandswortli Com- 
mon, and at thirteen to a Mr. Roberts at Point 
Pleasant, Wandsworth. From his first scliool 
ho brought more than the usual knowledge of 
Greek and Latin; but from Roberts, who 
und(U’l ook to teach without assistance not only 
Greek or Latin, but ‘ French, rhetoric, draw- 
ing, arithmetic, reading, writing, speaking, 
geQgra])hy, bowing, walking, fencing,’ besides 
Hebrew and matliemati<;s, he learnt nothing 
except < habits of idleness.’ lie started in 
life, as he said, with ‘ next. to no education,’ 
and without any political acquaintances. In 
1778 Thornton returned to his home, and 
I was placed in the counting-house of a Mr. 

I Godfrey Thornton. In 1780 he entered his 
I father’s house, and two or three years later 
I became a partner. Tlie partnership was dis- 
j solved in 1784, when lie joined the bank of 
I Dowue, F ree, Sz Thornton. He was an active 
member of this firm until his deatli. In 
1782 Thornton was invited to stand for Hull 
I at a by-election, but withdrew upon finding 
I that each voter exiWeted a prQsent of two 
guineas. In Hep tern ber 1782, however, ho 
was elected for Houthwark, and, altliough he 
always refused the guinea which was there - 
expected for votes, he held the seat till the 
end of his life. II t3 had two sharp contests 
in 1806 and 1807, and was unpopular with 
the mob, though generally respected for his in- 
tegrity and independence. Thornton, though 
he held many whig principles, did not join 
either political party. He sympathised with 
the early stages of the French revolution, 
and, although he considered the war to be 
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in 1793| he supported ^Vilbetforoe bi the informal ’councils 
V- mUb motion (2d Tan* 1796) intended to facHi- round Wilberforce. ThorntoU dnpw^d^ 
‘ tate negotiations for peace. He afterwards Wilberforce’s antinslaVi^-trade ' in * 

strongly approved of the peace of Amiens, parliament, tod took a leading part in the 
He voted in favour of CJrey^s motion for par- foundation of the colony at Sierra Leone 
liamentary reform in 1797, and, like Wilber- intended to ^provide a centre of civilisation 
force, se])aratC(l from ins evtreme protestant for the African races, lie carried through 
friendsby supporting Homan catholic emnnci- parliament an act QM George IH, c. 66) for 
pat ion. Thorutoii Avas not an edertiie the formation of a Sierra Leone Company, 
speaker, }>ut became well known in parlia- He was chairman of the company during its 
meat as a high authority upon all matters whole existence. He procured the capital, 
of linaiice. In this capacity he gave an inde- drew up the constitution, selected 'the 
pendent siqiport to l*it t’s measures. Heap- governor, superintended the despatch of 
proved the income lax first imposed in 1708, ! settlors, and in 1807 arranged for the trans-r 
but thought that it operated unfairly hi ' IVr of the colony to the English government, 
taxing ]iermaneiit and jirecarious incomes 'flie first views of .the promoters liad been, 
alike. Tt is said that when lie found a as Thornton wrote in IS()8, ^ very crude.^ 
change impracticable, he sihmtly raised his Therewasmuclidifiiciilty in obtaining proper 
own ]>ayment to what it. would have been colonists or competent administrators. The 
upon Ills own scheme. He ivas a member expectations of pecuniary success were dis- 
of the coinmitt(;e on the Irish excdiange and appointt^l, and nearly tin* whole capital of 
currency apxiointed in IMarcIi 1804. and of i :2-40,0()()/. was spent, Ihorntcui biiuself lost 
the timiuco comiuittees, the first of which 2,000/. or 3,00()/., hut held that be was ‘on 
was appointed in February 1807. He the Avhole a gainer.’ Hi' I ukI been associated 

also a member of the famous bullion com- Avith many exc^ellent ])('opl(‘, liad (‘ncoiirngcd 
niiltet^, in Avhicli he took a ])art second only ; an interest in tlui African race, and had, as 
to Horner. Two of his spei^clies upon their be ]) 0 ])ed, laid a foundatioTi for more success- 
report ill 1811 Avere separately published, ful enterprises. Among t lie good results to 
In Ills vieAvs upon this question he Avas op- Thornton • Avas a friendship Avith Zachary 
posed to the aucavs of his oAvn family and | Mucaiday [r]. v.], Avho Was one of the first 
city connections, ’riiornton’s nqnitation as ' goA’ernors of the colony, and in later years a 
a financier Avas confirmed by liis ‘Enquiry ! zealous member of tlio Clapliam s(‘ct. Thorn- 
into the Nature and Etlbcls of the l*a])(*F ■ ton took an ncth'e ])art iu many other 
. Crcnlit of Great Britain,’ 1802, a book of ; cognate (mterprises. Jit' av as first treasurer 
wliich .T. 8. Mill said, in hi.s ‘Folitical Eco- ; of the Society for Missions to .Africa and 
noiny’ (bk. iii. cliaf). xi. '§ d), that it is still | the East, started in 1790, Avliicli soon 
the chiariist exposition known to Iiim in | afterwards became the Clmrcli Alissionary 
English of the subjec-t with wliicJi it deals, i Society, lie was also the first treasni’er 
It AA'^as reviewed by Horm^r in. the first | of the British and Fonugn Bible Society, 
number of the ‘ hklinburgh llevioAV.’ ItAvns | AAdiicli had been frequently diseussed at 
partly int<uided to vindicate tlie policyoftlie j Battersea Rise, and aa^'is finally established 
Bank of England, of Avhicb ’rhornton was ■ in 180d. 

a director and goAM'riior (see JMacCcllocit, ! Thornton’s firm had a small business when 
LUvratnre of Political Tlaniomij^'^. 1(>9). It i he became a ])artner, but ])rospered under 
‘Avas also reprinted in America, and in Mac- his management, till in later years his share 
Cullocli’s ‘ Collection of Tracts on I’aper Cur- of the yearly profits a.momded to from 
rency,’ 187 j 7. 8,000/. to 12,000/. Until his marriage in 

• Thornton Avas at. the .same lime one of! 1790 he gave away six-stwonths of his in- 
tluj most influential memb(^rs of ‘ the Clap- come, Avhicli in one year amounted to over 
liam sect.’ W ilberforce had entered public 9,000/. After his marriage he reduced his 
life about the same time; and W^ilberforce’s charitable expenditun^ to one-third of his 
uncle had married Tliornt on’s aunt. They income. He gave 000/, a year to Hannah 
Avere on most intimate terms from the first. More for her schools, and supported schools 
For four years before his death .lohn Tliorn- in the Borough and elsewhere. He delibe- 
ton had given a room in his liouse to WTl- rately refrained from bviAung more than 
berforce. In 1792 Henry Thornton bought modest fortunes to his children, and told 
a houst^ at Battersea Rise upon Clapluira them that his example of personal frugality 
Common, and W'^ilbr^r force shared in t he and large liberality, irilujrited from his' own 
estahlisliment until his marriage in J797. fatlier, av as better than a large fortune. He 
The library in this house was designed by Avas careful in educating his children, and 
William Pitt. It became the meeting-place endeaAroured to interest them at the earliest 
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age in politics, and even in the 
-ettWei^V* He wrote a l»per advocating 
^^8 ]|^actjice in the ^ Christian Obaerver/ tp 
^Iv’hii^jn the, course of his life he contri-^ 
hut^ some eighty articles. His eldest 
daughter left unpublished records which 
show strikingly his attention to his domes- 
tic duties, and his care for his parents as 
well as bis children. Thornton represented 
the best type of the classes from which was 
drawn the strength of the early evangelical 
movement. Intellectually he was distin- 
guished for sincerity and calmness of judg- 
ment* In commercial matters he was con- 
' spicuous lor a high standard of integrity. 
Sir James Stephen mentions tliat he once 
spent 20,000^. to meet liabilities for which 
he was not legally, but considered himself to 
be morally, responsible, because he had given 
credit to the firm immediately concerned and 
so enabled them to obtain credit elsewhere. 

Thornton’s healtli was always delicate. 
It broke down in 18 M, 

IG Jan. 181") in Wilberforce’s house at 
Iveiisington (lore. He was buried at Clap- 
barn. His povirait was painted by John 
TIopxnior, R.A. {(kit. Third Loan Llvhib.y 
!No. 182). He bad married (1 Marcli 179G) 
Marianne, only dangliter of Joseph Sykes of 
West Rlla, near Hull. He left nine chil- 
dren: Henry Sykes, partner in Messrs. 
Williams, Deacon, & Co. ; Watson, rector of 
Llamvarne ; Charles, tlie first incumbent of 
■ Margari t Street Chn])el ; M arianne and Lucy, 
who died unmarried; Isabella, wife of Arch- 
deacon Harrison, canon of Canterbury; Sophia, 
wife of her coaisin, the Eaid of Leven and JMel- 
ville; nenrietta, Avife of Richard Synnot, 
esq. ; and Laura, Avife of the Rev. Charles 
b’orstcr, rector of Stisted. 'Mrs. Thornton 
died nine months after lier liusband, Avhen 
the children AA^ere placed under the guardian- 
ship of Sir Robert Harry Inglis [q, A^] 

Besides the book aboA'o mentioned, Thorn- 
ton composed family prayers for his own use, 
which were publisluMl in 1831 (edited by Sir 
R. Inglis), and reached a tliirty-first edition 
in 1835. Sir James Stephen s])eak8 higlily 
rits. Inglis also edited ‘Family 
Commentaries ’ on the sermon on the mount 
(1835), on the Pentateucli (1837), ‘ J^ectures 
on the Ten Commandments’ (1843), and 
‘Female Characters ’ (1 84G). Thornton also 
published in - 1 802 a pamphlet upon the 
‘Probable Effects of the Peace upon the 
Commercial Interests of Great Britain.^ 

[Information from family p.-ipors kindly com- 
municated by Miss Laura Forster, H. Thornton’s 
granddaughter. For Jolin Thornton, see also 
Memorials of W. Bull (1864) ; Cocirs Life of 
Newton,, chap. x. ; Gowper’s Life and Works by 


Southey (1835, &c.), i. 244, v. 200. For > 
Thorntoa Qxovef*^ Ola Clapham 
pp. ^ 70-4 ; Colquhouo^s Wilbenforco jsAd 
Friqnde (2iid ed.), pp. 254 seq. ; Life of W* 
berforce (1838), iv» 227-83, and elsewhere ; Sir’;. 
James Stephen’s Essays on Ecclesiastical 
graphy (‘ Clapham Sect *) ; Christian Observer for 
1815, pp. 127,137,285.] L. S. 

THORNTOK*, ROBERT (/. 1440) tran- 
scriber of the ‘ Thornton Romances,^ has been 
identified by Canon Perry with the Robert 
Thornton Avho was a doctor of laws and 
commissary and official of the bishop of Lin- 
coln in 1437-9 of Lincoln Cathedral^ 

cd. 1897, vol. ii. passim). He Avas collated 
archdeacon of Bedford In Lincoln Cathedral 
on 14 Feb. 1438 -9, and died on 15 May 1450, 
being buried in Lincoln/latbedral (Lu Nkve, 
ii. 73-‘4). Tile transcriber has also been 
identified Avith the Robert Thornton, ])rior of 
the Benodicline abbey at Bardney, TJncoln- 
shirc, AA'bo gave to the inmates of that abbey 
a book entitled ‘ Regulre vitm auachoretarura 
utriusqiie sOxus; ^ the manuscript extant in 
Cottonian M 88. Vitellius K, vii, G, Avas marked 
as destroyed by finj in the catalogue of Cot- 
tonian manuscripts, but has been partially 
restored ( ef. Tico3i as Smitif, Cat, Cotton. 

IGOG, p. 97), Neitlier identification is satis- 
factory. Numerous branches of t he Thornton 
family Avere settled in Yorkshire in the fif- 
teenth century (cf. Testammta Moracowiay 
Surtees 8oc. pjissim ; Fosi'kr, YorJoihire Pedi^ 
fjreea). 'Jlio transcriber is more probably to 
he identified Avith Robert Thornton of ISast 
NcAvton, near Pickerijig, in theNortli liMding 
of Yorkshire( Fos i er, Visitation of Yorkshire ^ 
p. 29G). lie is said to liaA^e been a native of 
Oswaldkirk, and reference's to that place and 
to Pickering occur in his Avritings. He held 
soA'eral manors, avus married, and had chil- 
dren. His grandson, Robert Thornton, born in 
1454, married a daughter of William Layton 
of Sproxton ; from him descend the Thorntons 
of East Newton, in the possession of Avhich 
family the Lincoln manuscript of the ‘Thorn- 
ton Romances ’ remained until late in tlio 
sixteenth century (Autobiofp*. of Mrs, Alice 
Thornton^ Surtees Soc. pref. p. ix). 

Thornton spent mucli of his life in tran- 
scribing, and perhaps translating into Eng- 
lish, romances and other works popular iu 
his day. By 'J’anner and others lie is de- 
scribed as the author of some of these books, 
but there is no evidence that he composed 
anything liimself. Ills traiiscri]>ts, Avritten in 
a iiortliern English dialect, are extnnt in two 
manuscri])ts ; one, already referred to, is now 
in Lincoln Cathedral library (A. i. 17), the 
other is British Museum Additional MS. 
31042. The former, Avritten about 1440, con- 
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tains 314 leaves of paper ; a few are lacking 
at the beginnings at the end^ and in other 
places. It includes seventy-seven articles ; 
the more important are: (l)^The Life of 
Alexander the Great ; ’ (4) ‘ Morte Arthurs ; ' 
(6) Syr Ysambrace ; ’ (9) ‘Syr Degrevante ; * 
(10) * Syr liglamoure ; ’ (13) ‘Thomas of 
Ersselcloune ; * ( 1 4) ‘ The Awnetyrs of Arthure 
at the Terne-Wathelyne ; ' (lo) ‘ Syr Percey- 
velle of Galles ; ’ (30) a tract by William 
Nassyngton [q. V.] ; (34-42) ‘The Moral ia/ 
and other works, by liichard Rollo [q. v.] of 
.1 1 ampole ; ( r»4) a sermon of J ohn G ay trygge ; 
(77) a colh^ction of medical receipts. Of 
these tlie poems of Thomas of Erceldoune 
•were, printed by Laingin his ‘ k^arly Popular 
3\)(*try of Scotland,’ 1822 ; ‘ Tlie Awnetyrs 
of Artlniro ’ by Sir Frederic ^Madden in his 
^ Sir Gawayue,’ Bannatyne C3ub, 1839 ; ^ Sir 
Perceval of Galles’ and ‘Sir Isambras’ by 
llalliwell in liis ‘ Thornton lloinances,’Cam- 
<len Soci(d.v, IH 14 (‘ Sir Eglamour’ and ‘ Sir 
•Degrevant ’ were also printed in the same 
volume, but not from Thornton’s manuscript) ; 
the ‘ Morte Arthure ’ was printed in a limited 
edition by 1 lulliwoll in 1847, and was edited 
by (Gallon I’erry for the hhirly English 4Vxt 
Society in 18()o (new ed. 187 1 ) ; liolle’s Eng- 
li.sh ])rose treatises were edited for the same 
society in 18(j(), and Nassyngton’s tract and 
other religions pieces in 1807 (now ed. 1889) ; 
two charms in verse were ])riiited in the 
< lleliquim Antique,’ i. 120- 7. 

Thornton’s other volume ( Hrit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 31042), also dating from the lifteentli 
century, contains 183 leaves and twenty-six 
articles. The chief of them' are : (I ) a frag- 
ment of th(^ ‘ Cursor ^lundi,’ edited for the 
Early English Text Society by It. Morris, 
J 874-8 ; (5 ) ‘ The Sege of Mel ayiu>,’ apparently 
a unique poem, forming an introduction to 
' Itoland. and Otuel,’ witli which it was 
edited by S. J. llerrtagc for the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society in 1880; (9) J iy dgate’s 
* Memorial Verses on the Kings ol England;’ 
(20- 1 ) Songs : (a) ^ How that Mercy passeth 
itight wisiies,’ (/>) ‘ How JMercy commes 

before .Iiigeinent,’ printed by F. J. Furnivall 
in Early English Text Society, 1807. 

[Authorities citi^d ; prefaces to 8ir F. Madden’s 
8yr Gawayrio, 1839, JTalli well’s Thornton Ko- 
inanccs, 1844, and Karly Englisli Text Society’s 
publ. 186»), 1868, 1867; Kil son’s Bihl. Aiiglo- 
Poetica; Tanner’s llibl. Brit. ; Cat. Brit. Mus. 
Addijt. MSS. 1882, pp. 148-51 ; Ward’s Cat. of 
Itomances, i. 928-9, 953-5.] A. F. P. 

THORNTON, ROBERT JOHN (1768 
1837 ),b()tanical and medical writer, younger 
«on of Bonnell Thornton [q. v.] by Sylvia, 
daughter of John Brathwaite, was born 
probably in 1768, the year of his father’s 


death. He was partly educated by the R(^y. 
Mr. Taylor, vicar of Aensin^on, wha tqoi 
eight private pupils into his house. At 8ii-» 
teen he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
being intended for the church, but evinced a 
strong predilection for the medical profes- 
sion, which his father, the son of an apothe- 
cary, had abandoned. Tie attended Pro- 
fessor Thomas Martyn’s botanical lectures, 
and, when the death of his only brother put 
him ill a position to follow his inclination, 
he entered Guy’s Hospital medical school, 
where during a three years’ course he at- 
tended the lectures of Henry Cline [q. v.} 
on anatomy, and of William Babiiigton 
(1766-1833) [q. V.1 on cliemisiry. In 1793 
he graduated M.ll. at (.bimbridge, taking 
as tlie subject of his thesis a discovery 
of his own, ‘that the nniraal heat arises 
from the oxygen air imbibed by the blood 
flowing through the lungs, and taken from 
the atmosphere received by tl em, and that 
in its circulation through the body it de- 
fiomposes.’ After his mother’s death he 
visited bkliuburgh, Dublin, Paris, Holland, 
and Germany to obtain further professional 
experience, and in 1797 began to practise 
in liondon. Jb' had alrtuidy heguii the 
publication of his first w()rk, ‘The Politi- 
cian’s Creed,’ issued under .the pseudonym of 
‘ An Independent.’ Ado])ling from Thomas 
Beddoes (]7il0-1808) [q. v.] the Brimonian 
system, began tlie administration of ‘ fac- 
titious airs,’ and in 1796 published ‘The 
Philosophy of Mculiciiie, lieing Medical Ex- 
tracts . . . including . . . the Doctrine of 
Pneumatic Medicine.’ Hiis work speedily 
went into five editions; and, though ho 
offended the profession by his methods, 
Thornton seems to have acquired a con- 
sideralile practice. For four years he acted 
as pliysician to tlie Marylebonc dispensary, 
and is said to have introduced the iise of 
digitalis in scarlet fever. Subsequently ho 
succeeded Sir James Etlward Smith [q. v.] 
as lecturer on medical botany at the 
united hospitals of Guy and St. Thomas. 

Almost at the outset of his career Thornton 
ruined himself by the lavish scale on which 
he published his ‘New Illustration of the 
Sexual System of Linnams.’ For this 
sumptuous work in im])erial folio he en- 
gaged the services of Sir William Beechey, 
Opie, Raeburn, Russel, Reinagle, Harlow, 
Miss Burney, and others, as painters; Bar- 
tolozzi, Vendramini, Holl, Ward, and the 
Landseers as engravers; and Dr. George 
Shaw, George Dyer, Seward, and Maurice 
as poets. The work was advertised in 
1797, and seems to have been issued in 
parts at twenty-five shillings each between 
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-JlTOftitod 1807.* In itd best state it is a yery 
'splendid work, about 24 inches by ''181- 
inches; but its bibliography is very diiiicult, 
hardly two copies bem^ alike (W. B. 
Hemsley and W. F. Perkins in Gardener^ 
Chronicle^ 1894, ii. 89, 276). It consisted 
of three parts, with a profusion of elaborately 
written sub-titles. The first contains por- 
traits of the author by Bartolozzi, after 
Russel ; of Linnaeus by Henry Meyer, after 
Hoffmann, ornamented by Bartoiozzi ; of 
Queen Charlotte by Sir William Beechey, 
ornamented by Bartolozzi; of Sir Thomas 
Millington by Wooliiot h, after Sir Godfrey 
Kneller; and of Linujeus in his Lapp dress by 
Henry Kingsbury, after Hoffmann ; with ‘ a 
prize dissertation on the sexes of plants,’ 
which is a translation of Limit’s 'Sexum 
Plantariim Argiimentis et Expcrimentis 
Novis . . with copious notes strongly de- 
fending Millington’s claims to the discovery 
of the sexuality of plants, and a plate re- 
presenting the pollen of various flowers, 
reproduced from one published by (leoffroy 
in 1711. The second part was apparently 
‘ The Genera of Exotic and Indigenous 
IHants that are to be met with in Great 
Britain* (168 pp., without date or publisher’s 
name) ; but this part is often missing. The 
third part was issued in 1 790 as ‘ Picturesque 
Botanical Plates of the New Illustration 
. . .’ priced with the text at twenty guineas, 
but also issued simultaneously, apparently 
without the text, as ‘ Pictur(*sque Bo- 
tanical Plates of the Choicest Flowers of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America.’ In 
1801 it was reissued as ^ The Temple of 
Fdora, or Garden of Nature, being Pictu- 
resque Plates . . . ; ’ and in 1812, rc-eiigrav^ed 
on a smaller scale, 20 incl»os by 15^, as 
* The Temple of Flora, or Garden of the 
Botanist, Poet, l\iiiiter, and Pliilosopher.’ 
This part has no fewer than eight titles and 
sub-titles, and thirty-one x)lates (cf. Notes and 
Qtcertes, viii. v. 467, vi. lo). 

In 1804 Thornton had an exhibition of the 
originals of his plates at 49 New Bond Street, 
of which he issued a descriptive catalogue 
(British Museum press-mark, T. 112 [6]), from 
the advertisements in which it apx)ears that he 
had then published No. 20 of ^ The Philosophy 
of Botany, or Botanical Extracts, including 
a New Illustration . . . and the ’femple of 
Flora ; ’ No. 1 of ‘ A Grammar of Botany,’ to 
be completed in fifteen monthly numbers or 
less, with seven or eight idates each, price 
three shillings, but given gratis to jiiirchasers 
of the ‘Philosophy ; ’ No. 4 of* The Empire of 
Flora, or Scientific Description of all known 
Plants, Natives and Exotics, [with] more 
than one thousand Dissections from Draw- 
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ing8( by John Miller,’ also in monthly 
at three shillings, each with eight ooppexy 
plates, the British plants forming about 
fifty numbers, making two octavo volumes, 
with four hundred plates, to be followed by 
foreign plants . in three volumes, with six. 
hundred plates; and No. 3 of ‘Portraits of 
Eminent Authors,’ at three shillings each. 
The part of the ‘ Empire of Flora ’ that was 
actually published was ‘ The British Flora ’ 
(5 vols. 1812), and the three portraits then 
issued were Erasmus Darwin, engraved by 
Holl after Rawlinson ; Professor Thomas 
Martyn, engraved by Vendramini after 
Russell ; and Sir James Edward Smith, en- 
graved by Ridley after Russel. Some 
twenty-four more were afterwards published, 
of which a complete list is given by Messrs. 
Hemsley and Perkins (loc. cit.) They were 
issued sex>arately at five guineas, were in- 
cluded iu ‘ Elementary Botanical Plates . . . 
to illustrate Botanical Extracts’ (Ijoiidon, 
1810, folio), and in some copies of the ‘New 
Illustration;’ in fact, as Mr. Hemsley says, 
Thornton seems to have sent each subscriber 
what he thought would please him, 

Thornton became an M.D. of St. Andrews 
in 1805, and a licentiate of the lioyal College 
of Physicians in 1812. In 1811 he obtained 
an act of x^arliament (51 Geo. Ill, cap. 103), 
authorising him to organise a lottery of his 
botanical works, and this was advertised as 
‘The lioyal Botanical Lottery, under the 
patronage? of the prince regent, of twenty 
thousand tickets at- two guineas each, and ten 
thousand prizes, of a total value exceeding 
77,000/.’ The first xjrize was the collection 
of original x>ictures at that date on exhibi- 
tion at the Eurox^man Museum, King Street, 
St. James’s which was valued at over five 
thousand pounds. The second class of 
prizes consisted of copies of ‘ The Temple of 
Flora,’ ‘ill five folio volumes;’ the third 
class, of sets of the plates coloured ; the 
fourth class, of the quarto edition ; the fifth 
class, of the ‘ British Flora ’ (5 vols. 8vo, 
with four hundred jilates) ; and the sixth 
class, of the ‘ Elements of Botany ’ (2 vols. 
8 VO, with two hundred plates). 

The lottery does not axipear to have 
proved remunerative ; and, in sxiite of his 
numerous subsequent x>'^^blications, when 
Tliornton died at Howland Street, Fitzroy 
Square, on 21 Jan. 1837, he left his family 
very poor. He had a son, who lectured on 
astronomy and geography, and a daughter. 
There are four engraved portraits of Thorn- 
ton : one, in folio, by Bartolozzi, after 
Russel, with a view of Guy’s Hospital, from 
the ‘New Illustration,’ 1799; another^ in 
octavo, by Ridley from the same original, 
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illustratinff a memoir in the ^ European 
Haga^ne °for July 1803 ; another, engraved I 
by Hill from the same, in the ‘ Family Her- 
bal,' 1810 ; and one, also in octavo, engraved 
by the deaf and dumb B. Thomson, from a 
drawing made by Ilarlow in 1808, when 
only sixteen, in the ^Outline of Botany,’ 
1812. The genua Thomtonia^ dedicated to 
hia memory by Ueichenbach, has not been 
maintained by botanists. 

Ihjsidcs the great work already described 
and contributions to the ‘Philosophical’ 
and ‘ Monthly ’ magazines {Iloy. Soc, Cat. v, 
982), Thornton published: 1. ‘The Politi- 
cian's Creed ... by an Independent,’ 1795- 
1 7tl9, 8vo, 2. ‘ The Philosophy of* Medi- 
cine, ])eing Medical Extracts,’ 1st ed. 1.799, 
4 vols. 8v(>; 2iid and 3vd ed. 1798; 4th ed. 

1809, 5 vols. ; 5th cd. 1813, 2 vols. 3. ‘ The 
Pliilosophy of Politics, or Political Ex- 
tracts on t he Nat ure of (loverninents and 
their Administration,’ 1799, 3 vols. 8vo. 
4. ‘ Facts dticisive in Favour of the Cow 
Pock,’ 1802, 8 VO. 5. ‘Sketch of tlie Life 
and Writings of William Curtis,’ 1802?, Hvb ; 
another edition in Curtis’s ‘ fjectures on 
Botauy,’ 1801-5, 3 vols. 8vo. (J. ‘ IMates of. 
tlie Heart illustrative of the Circulation,’ 
1801. 4to. 7, ‘Vaccime Vindicite, or a 
Vindication of the Cow Pock,’ 180(5, 8vo. 
8. ‘ Practicjil Botany/ 1808, 8vo. 9. ‘ Bo- 
tanical Extracts, or Philosophy of Botany/ 

1810, 2 vols. fol., with two ]>ortraits and one 
plate. 10. ‘ Elementary Botanical l^lates to 
illustrate “ Botanical hlxtructa,”’ 1810, fol., 
with t\v(inty-six p'ortraits and 105 plates. 

1 1. ‘ Al])haBotaniea/ 1810; 8vo. 12. ‘ Sketch 
of the l/ife and Writings of James lice, pre- 
fixed to Lee’s Introduction to the. Science of 
Botany,’ 1810, 8vo. 13. ‘A New Family 
Ilerhal.’ 1810, 8vo, dedicated to Dr. An- 
drew. Duncan, with woodcuts by Bewick; 
2nd ed., dedicated to the Queen, but other- 
wise a reprint, 1811. 11. ‘ A (xramniar of 

■ Ihitany/ 1811, 12mo ; 2nd ed. 1814. 1 5. ‘ The 
Britisli Flora/ 1812, 5 vols. Svo. 10. ‘ Ele-. 
ments of Botany,’ 1812, 2 vols. 8vo, dedi- 
.catedto Prob»ssor Thomas Martyn. 17. ‘Out- 

liru' of Botany/ 1812, 8vo. 18. ‘School 
A4rgil (Bucolics)/ 1812, 12nio; 2nd ed., a 
reprint, 1821, Svo. 19. ‘Illustrations of 
tlie School Virgil/ 1814, 12mo, worthless 
little w<iodculs. 20. ‘Juvenile Botany/ 
181 S, 12mo; another edition, entitled ‘ An 
T^asy Introduction to tJie Science of Botany, 
through the Medium of Familiar Conversa- 
tions between a Father and his S(^n,’ 1823, 

8 VO. 21 . ‘ Historical Readings for Schools/ 
1822, 12ino. 22. ‘The Greenhouse Com- 
panion,’ 1824. 23. ‘The Religions Use of 

Botany,’ 1824,. 12mo. 24. ‘ The Lord’s | 


Prayer, newly translated, wth 
4t6: 

[European Magazine, July 1803; Gent..!Maij*\’ 
1837, ii. 93; Munk’s Coll, of Phrs. . 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1894, ii. 89,278.] 

G. S. B. 

THORNTON, SAMUEL (1756-1888), 
director of the Bank of England, born in 
1756, was the eldest son of John Thornton 
(1720-1790) [see under Thornton, Henry], 
by his second wife Lucy, daughter of Samuel 
Watson. Henry Thornton [q. v.] was a 
younger brother. Samuel succeeded to his 
father’s business, which he carrifnl on with 
credit. In 1780 he was appointed a director 
of the Bank of England, and continued to 
hold that povsition for fifty-three years. On 
31 Marcli 1781 lie was returned in the tory 
interest as JM.P. for Kiugston-upon-IIull, 
with William Wilberforce [q. v.] as his col- 
league, and continued to sit for the borough 
till 1800. In May 18(>7 he fiefi-atcd Lord 
William Russell in tlu? contt'stfor the repre- 
sentation of Surrey, wlrich the latti'.r had held 
ill five parliaments. Ho was himself defeated 
at the general election of 1812, but was re- 
elected at a by-election in tlio following 
year. Iji 1818, having failed to obtain re- 
election, be retired from public life. 

In the Mouse of Commons Thornton was 
a freclucTit s])eakcr on commercial questions, 
and especially chamxiioned the interests of 
the Bank of England. On 15 Dec. 1790 ho 
made a strong protest against taking half a 
a million from the deposits of tlu^ bank for 
unpaid t^ividends. I I(i was a member of the 
select committee of J793 on the state of 
commercial credit. He took a ])romiiient 
part in the debates on tlie banlc restriction 
bill of 1797, *by wliich the anspension of 
cash payments was authorised. Repudiating 
all insinuations as to ministerial control of 
the private transactions of tlie bjink, he pro- 
tested that the necessity for the measure 
was not the result of the bank’s operations, 
and strongly opposed the establishment of a 
rival bank. In order to check the proposals 
for a rival bank, Thornton moved in 1800 
the renewal of the bank cliartor, which Jiad 
still twelve years to run. Thozmton had to 
meet many attacks on the liank in the form 
of suggestions to limit profits or to produce ’ 
accounts, especially tliose^ made by Pascoe 
Grenfell [q. v.] in lislo-lO. On 10 Feb. 1808 
he stated that the public derived an annual 
profit of 595,000/. from the bank (ParL Deb, 
X. 427). In May 1811, when Francis Horner 
[(j. V,] had proposed the I’esumption'of cash, 
payments, Thornton declared that there was 
no limit to the distress and embarrassment 
that would follow such a measure {tb, xix. 




liut bn 12 June 1816, in op|K>8ing Greii- 
motion with respect to the profits of the 
he deck^ himself anxious to limit the 
issubbf notes and to resume cash payments as 
soon as it could safely be done* At the same 
time he repeated his objections to the inter- 
ference of parliament with the bank {ib, xxxi. 
769-70). When, on 3 May 1816, he made a 
further statement as to the intentions of the 
bank directors, William Huskisson [<^ v.] 
expressed himself satisfied {ib, xxxiv. 248). 
Speaking on Brougham’s motion of March 
1817 in favour of changes in commercial 
policy, Thornton declared in favour of some 
reduction of tariffs, but supported ministers 
on the main question. On 15 April of the 
following year he spoke and voted in favour 
of a reduction of the Duke of Clarence’s 
allowance, which was carried against mini- 
sters. II is last important speech (1 May 
1818) was in opposition to George Tierney’s 
proposal for a select coipniitteo to consider 
the desirability of a resumption of cash i)ay- 
ments. lie still thought this inexpedient, 
owing to foreign loans and bad harvests (ib, 
xxxviii. 493-4). 

Thornton, who was a governor of Green- 
wich Hospital and president of Guy’s, died 
at his house in Brighton on 3 July 1838. 
A portrait was engraved by Charles Turner 
from a painting by Thomas Phillips. By his 
wife lOlizabotli, only daughter of Ivobcu’t 
IVlilnes, esq., of Fryston Hall, Yorkshire, he 
had three sons and four daughters. 

Their eldest son, .Toirx Tkokntojst (1783- 
1801), born on 31 Oct. 1783, graduated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge (B.A. 1804, M. A. 
1809), where he was intimate with Charles 
Grant (afterwards lord Glenelg) [q. v.] and 
Bobert (afterwards ISir Robert) (irant [q. v."* 
He was also a friend of Reginahl Hober [q.v. 
He was successively commissioner ol the 
boards of audit, stamps, and inland revenue, 
and succeeded his uncle, Henry Thornton 
[q. V.], as treasurer of the Church Missionary 
Society and Bible Society. He died at Clap- 
ham on 29 Oct. 1801 . His wife Eliza, daugh- 
ter of Edward Parry and niece of Lord Bexley, 
published ^ Lady Alice : a Ballad Romance,’ 
1842, 8vo ; ^ The Marchioness : a Tale,’ 2 vols. 
8 VO, 1842 ; *' Truth and Falsehood : a Romance,’ 
8 vols. 8vo, 1 847. He had six sons and four 
daughters. Of the former, three entered the 
Indian civil service. The second, Edward 
Parry Thornton, is separately noticed, 

[Ann. Reg. 1838 (App. to Chron.), p. 218; 
Public Charactei’s, 1823; Colquhourfs Wilber- 
force and his Friends, pp. 269, 270 ; Francis’s 
Hist, of the Bank of England, passim ; Pari. 
Hist, and Pari. Deb. 1784-1818, passim ; Ket. 
Momb. Pari. ; Men of the Roign ; Evans’s Oat. 


Portraits, No. 22088; Gent. Mag. 136|;; 
ii, 694 ; Allibone’s Diet, Engl. Lit.] ^ » 

O. Lb O. N. 

THORNTON, THOMAS (d. 1814), 
writer on Turkey, elder son of William 
Thornton, an innkeeper of London, and* 
brother of Sir Edward Thornton (1706- 
1862) [q. V.], was engaged in commerce from 
an early age. About 1798 he was sent to 
the British factory at Constantinople, where 
he resided fourteen years, making a of 
fifteen months at Odessa, and- paying fre- 
quent visits to Asia Minor and the islands 
of the Archipelago. After his return to 
England he published in 1807 ‘ Ilio Present 
State of Turkey’ (London, 4to; 2nd edit. 
1809, 8vo), ill which, after a brief summary 
of Ottoman history, he gave a minute and 
comprehensive account of the political and 
social institutions of the Turkish (jmpire. 
Thornton possessed an intimate knowledge 
of his subject, both from his long residence 
at Coiistaiitiiiople and from his friendship 
with the European ambassadors. His work 
is a valuable contemporary study of the 
Ottoman empire. The chapter on the mili- 
tary organisation is probably suj)erior to 
any former account. That on the liriancial 
system is clear and perspicuous, though ne- 
cessarily his knowledge of many branches 
of the subject was limited. Thornton is 
extremely favourable to the Turks, protest- 
ing against tlie abuse poured on them in. 
former works owing to their friendship with ^ 
France, He severely attacked William 
Eton's *' Survey of the Turkish limpire ’ 
(1798), and drew from Eton in reply ‘A 
Letter to the Earl of D ... on the Political 
Relations of Russia in regard to Turkey, 
Greece, and France ’ (1807). 

About the end of 1813 Thornton was ap- 
pointed consul to the Levant Company, but 
when on the eve of setting out for Alexan- 
dria he died at Burnham, Buckinghamshire, 
on 28 March 1814. While at Constantinople 
lie maiTied Sophie Zohrab, tlio daughter of 
a Greek merchant, by whom he Jiad a largo ‘ 
family. His youngest son, AVilliam Thomas 
Thornton, is separately noticed. 

[Gent. Mag. 1811, di. 418; Allibone’s Diet, 
of Engl. Lit.] E. I. C. 

THORNTON, THOMAS (1757-1823), 
sportsman, was the son of William Thornton 
of Tliornville Royal (now Stourton), York- 
shire. The fatlier in 1746 raised a troop of 
volunteers which marched against the young 
Pretender (Ge^it, Mag, 1758, p. 538), was 
M.P. for York, 1747-64 and 1758-61, and 
colonel of the West Riding militia, and died 
in 1769. His mother was the daughter of 
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John Myster of Epsom. Thomas Thornton, 
born in London in 1757, was sent to the 
Charterhouse, where there is a Thornton on 
the records for 1700, and comjdeted his edu- 
cation at Glasgow University, On entering 
into possession of his father’s estate he be- 
came a zealous sportsman, and revived fal- 
conry. He was appointed colonel of his 
father’s old regiment, but resigned in 1795. 
In 178(> lie undertook a sporting tour in the 
Scottish highlands. He chartered the sloop 
Falcon, and partly by sea and partly by land 
proceeded through a great part of tlie northern 
and western liighlands, dividing his time be- 
tween hunting, sliooting, angling, and hawk- 
ing. In 1804 lie publisluid * A Sporting I’ciir 
through the Northern Parts of England and 
Great I’art of the Highlands of Scotland,’ 
Jjondon, 4to. It was noticed in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh lie view ’ (January 1 805) by Scott, who 
considered Thornton somewhat tedious. The 
^work was republished in 1890 in Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s ^ Sporting Library.’ 

Thornton visited France prior to the revolu- 
tion, and, with his wife, revisited it in 1802 
with the intention of purchasing an estate ; 
but the dillicLilties of naturalisation and the 
impending renewal of the war frustrated this 
jiroject. He was introduced to Napohion, to 
whom he pros<*nted a ])air of pist ols, and ho 
joined some French hunting parties. His 
letters to the Earl of Darlington, giving an 
account of the trip, were presented by him to 
an old sfdioolfellow, a clergyman named 
Martyn, wit-li liberty to- publish them, and 
they accordingly appeared in 1800 under the 
title of ‘ A Sporting Tour in h>a«ce.’ A 
French translation of the work appeared in 
1891 in the * llevue Dritannique.’ lii the 
same year was issued a pamphlet vindicating 
Thornton’s conduct in a quarrel with a Mr. 
Burton. In 1805 lie disposed of 4’hornville 
Iloyal to Lord Stourtoh, and seems to have 
' resided in J^oiidon for a time. He afterwards 
lived at Falconer’s Hall, Bedfordshire, Boy- 
thorpe, Yorkshire, and Spy i\ark, AViltshire. 
, In September 18 11, with a party of .sportsmen 
and a pack of hounds, he landed in France, 
and at Bouen attracted a crowd of spectators. 
He returned to London in March 1815 (An- 
vunl Hog, J 81 Ip. 84, and 1815 p. 30), but after 
Waterloo he once more went to France, hired 
the Chateau of Chambord,aTid j)urchased an 
csti^te at Bont-sur-Seine. Upon the strength 
of this he styled himself Prince de Chambord 
and Marquis de Pont. In 1817 he obtained 
legal domicile in France (sec Bulletin des 
Ijoisy 1817), and he applica for naturalisa- 
tion ; b\it the application was eitlu?r with- 
drawn or refused. In 1821 he sold Pont- 
siir-Seinc to Casimir Perier, and he latterly 


lived in lodgings at Paris, where he died on 
10 March 1823. 

Thornton was twice married. Ilis first 
wife, whose maiden name cannot be traced, 
was an expert 6questrienne, and her hus- 
band laid bets on htir success against male 
competitors (Annual Beg, 1805, p. 412), 
Having become a widower, he married at 
Lambeth, in 1800, Eliza Cawston of Mun- 
don, liissex, by whom he had a son, William 
"Thomas, born in London in 1 807. By a will 
executed in London in 1818 he be(i^ueathed 
almost all his property to Thornvillia Diana 
Thornton, his illegitimate daughter, seventeen 
years of age, by Priscilla Duins, an English- 
woman of low birth. The will was disputed 
by his widow on behalf of her son, and both 
the ])rerogative court and the French tri- 
bunals pronounced against its validity (see 
Moniteur, 1823 and 1820^ ^rimrriton^s por- 
trait, painted' by Ifeinagle, is in possession 
of the Earl of Rosebery at The Durdaiis^ 
Epsom. A silver-gilt urn, presented him on 
23 June 1781 by the members of the Fal- 
coners’ Club, is in possession of the Earl of 
Orford, 

[Gent. Mag. 1823, i. 567 ; Annual Biography, 
1824 ; Journal du Palais, 1824; Algor’s English- 
men in Fi'encli llovelution,; Hurting s Biblio- 
theca Accipit raria, index.] J. G. A. 

THORNTON, TIIOiMAS (1786-1806), 
journalist, born in London on 12 July 1786, 
was the son of Thomas Thornton, East India 
agent. His mother’s maiden name was 
Sarah Kitchener. In early life he was em- 
ployed ill the custom-house, and published 
several works dealing with East Indian 
trade. - The first of these, a ^ Compendium 
of the Laws recently ])asscd for regulating 
the Trade with the East Indies,’ appeared 
in 1814. Tt was followed in 1818 by ‘ The 
Duties of Customs and Excise on Goods 
. . . imported, and the Duties, Drawbacks, 
&c., on Goods exported, brought down to 
August 1818.’ This was supplemented in 
the succeeding year by an edition corrected 
to J lily 1 819. In 1 825 he puhli.shed * Orien- 
tal Commerce, or the J^kist Indian Trader’s 
Complete Guide,’ a geographical and statis- 
tical work originally (Compiled by William 
Milburn, a servant of the East India Com- 
pany, containing descriptions of all tho 
countries with which the company carried 
on trade, and much statistical information. 
Thornton greatly reduced the historical part 
of the work, but added supplementa^matter. 

In 1825 he became connected with the 
* Times J and remained a member of its st^afif 
till the year before bis death. Between 1841 
and 1850 he published in monthly parts 
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^ Notes of Cases in the Ecclesiastical and 
Maritime Courts/ They appeared in seven 
volumes in 1860. Their object was ‘ to sup- 
ply in the interval between the decisions and 
the publication of the authorised reports more 
full and accurate notes of important cases 
than those found in the daily papers.’ Thorn- 
ton subsequently supplied reports of the par- 
liamentary debates, which were characterised 
by great terseness and grasp. lie also pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1844 a ^ History of 
China to the Treaty in 1842’ (Von Mollen- 
'DO'RV, Manual of Chinese Bibliography). In 
1813 Thornton edited the ' Complete Works 
of Thomas Otway ’ in 3 vols. 8vo, and prefixed 
a short life of the dramatist. 

. He died on 26 March 1836 at 29 Glouces- 
ter Street, Belgrave Hoad. London. lie 
married in 1823 Elizabeth, daughter of 
Habbakuk Robinson of Bagshot, Surrey, by 
whom he had three sons and three daugh- 
ters. The eldest son, Robinson Thornton, 
{b. 1826), warden of Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, from 1870 to 1873, and Boyle 
lecturer in 1881-3, became archdeacon of 
Middles(\x in 1893. The second son, Thomas 
Henry, D.C.L. Oxon. (/a 1832), w’as judge 
of the chief court of the Punjab and member 
of tlie legislative council of India in 1877- 
1879. The third son, SaiUiiel, D.l). (/>. 
1836), was appointed first bishop of Bal- 
larat in 1876. 

[Timas, 29 March 18G6 ; Gent, Mag. 1866, 
i. 769, 760; Walford’s County lAimilics ; Taster’s 
Alumni Oxoti. ; Bril. Mus. Cat.] G.'Le G. N. 

THORNTON, Sm WILLIAM (1779?- 
1840), lieutenant-general, colonel of the 
86t]i foot, horn ab(uit 1779, was the elder 
i?on of William Tliornton of Mulf, near Lon- 
donderry, )>y his wife Anne, daughter of 
Perrott .lames of Magilligan. lie obtained 
a commission as ensign in the 89th foot on 
31 March 1796, and served with his regiment 
in Ireland. lie was promoted to be lieutenant 
in the 46tli foot on 1 March 1797, and cap- 
tain in tlie same regiment on 26 June 1803. 
Early in this year he had been appointed 
aide-dc?-camp toljieutenunt-general Sir.T ames 
Henry Craig [q. v.], then inspector-general of 
infantry. On Craig’s appointment to be com- 
mander-in-chief in the Aledilerranean, Thorn- 
ton accompanied him as aide-de-camp in April 
1806, arriving at Malta on 18 July. On 
•3 Nov. he left IMalta with Craig in the ex- 
pedition to Naples, to co-operate with the 
Russians under General Ma\irice Lacy [q. v.], 
and, disembarking at Castellamare, in the bay 
of Naples, on 20 Nov., took part in the opera- 
tions for the defence of the Neapolitan frontier. 
On 14 Jan. 1806, on the withdrawal of the 


Russian troops to Corfu, Thornton embarked 
at Castellamare wdth the British army for 
Messina, and after the disembarkation of the 
troops, which did not take place until 17 Feb., 
was busy with his general in organising the 
defence of that fortress. In April* Thornton 
returned to England with Craig, who had 
resigned his command on account of ill-health. 

Thornton next served as aide-de-camp to 
Lieutenant-general Earl Ludlow, command- 
ing the Kent military district, until 1«S Nov.^ 
1806, when he was promoted to be ni^or in 
the royal York rangers. He served in Guern- 
sey in temporary command of tlie regiment 
until August 1807, when he went to Canada 
as military secretary and first aide-de-camp to 
Craig, who had been appointed governor-in- 
chief and captain-jgeneral in British North 
America. On 28 Jan. 1808 he was promoted 
to bo brevet lieutenant-colonel , and appointed, 
in addition to his other duties, to bo inspect- 
ing field-officer of militia in Canada. Me re- 
turned to England with Craig in 1811, and 
on 1 Aug. of that year was brought into tho 
34th foot as a lieutenant-colonel. On 23 Jan. 
1812 he was transferred from the 34th foot 
to be lieutenant-colonel commanding the 
Greek light infantry corps, and became 
assistant military secretary to the com- 
inander-in-chief, the Duke of York. On 
26 .Jan. 1813 he was given the command of 
the 86tli light infantry. 

In July 1813 Thornton went in command 
of the Both foot to tlie 1‘eninsula, and took 
part ill the siege of St. Sebastian. He. com- 
manded the regiment at the x^assages of the 
Bidassoa, Nivelle, Nive, and Adour rivers, 
and in all the operations of the left wing of 
the Duke of Wellington’s army, including 
the investment of Bayoniu*. He received 
the medal and clasp for the Nive. 

In May 1814 Thornton embarked with the 
86th at Bordeaux, and sailed in the expedi- 
tion under jMajor-general Robert Ross [q. v.] 
for North America, lie was promoted on. 
4 June 1814 to bo brevet colonel for lus ser- 
vices in the Peninsula. Ho landed with the 
expedition on 19 Aug. at St. Benedict’s on 
the Patuxent, and Was given the command 
of a brigade consisting of the 85th foot, the, 
light infantry companies of the 4th, 21st, 
and 44tli regiments, and of a company of 
marines. The army marched on W asliington 
by Nottingham and Marlborough, Thornton 
leading with his light brigade. On 24 Aug. 
the enemy were met at Bladensburg, where 
they were posted in a most advantageous 
position on rising ground on the other side 
of and above the river. Thornton pushed 
quickly through the town, and although 
Bufiering much from the fire of tho enemy’s 
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guns when crossing the bridge, he was no 
sooner over than, spreading out his front, he 
advanced most gallantly to the attack. He 
was severely wounded, and, the enemy being 
completely defeated, lie was left at Bladens- 
, burg when the British army advanced to 
Washington. The raid on Washington and 
the destruction of its public buildings hav- 
ing been successfully accomplished, Boss re- 
turned to the ships, leaving his wounded at 
Bladensburff under charge of Commodore 
Burney of the American navy, who had been 
wounded and taken prisoner at the battle of 
Bladensburg, and who was given his parole. 
It was arranged with Burney that Thornton 
and the rest of the wounded should bo con- 
sidered prisoners of war to the Americans, and 
exclianged as soon as they were fit to travel. 
Early in October Burney himself escorted 
Thornton and the other prisoners in a schooner 
to join the British fleet in the James river, 
wtere the British army, after the failure at 
Baltimore and the death of lioss, had *em- 
barked, 

Thornton sailed with the army on board 
the fleet to Jamaica,' where Major-general 
Keane, liaving arrived from England with re- 
inforcements, took command. I^he expedi- 
tion sailed on tlO Nov. for New Orleans, which 
was reached on 10 Hoc. ; but it was the 21st 
before all the troops won? landed on Bine 
Island in luake Borgne, A n advanced guard, 
consisting of tho 4th, 8otli, and 9*>tli regi- 
ments, w^as formed under Tlioriiton^s com- 
mand, and, embarking in bouts, proceeded 
up the creek Bayo de CatJline by night to 
within a lew miles of New Orleans on its 
northern side, where they landed and esta- 
blished themselves. Aftiii* repulsing a night 
attack wdth considerable loss, tbe advanced 
guard 'svas reinforced* gradually by the ar- 
rival in detachments of the main body, and 
the wliole army was in position by 25 Dec., 
when Sir Edward Michael Pakenliam [q. v.] 
arrived from England and took command^ 
After an inotfect ual attack on the 27th, Thorn- 
' ton was busy cutt i ng a canal across tho neck of 
land between Bayo de Catiline and the river. 
This was completed on 6 Jan. 1815, when 
lie embarked the 85th and other details, 
amount ing to under four hundred men, crossed 
the river on th(} night of the 7th, and took a 
most gallant part in tho attack of 8 Jan., 
gaining on his side of the river a complete 
success. Storming the intrenchinents, he 
put the enemy to flight, capturing eighteen 
guns and the camp of that position. In this 
attack he w^as severely wounded, and learn- 
ing in the moment of his victory of the 
death of Pakeiiliam and the disastrous failure 
of the main attack, he retired to his boats, 


recrossed the river, and joined the main 
body. The reunited army made the be-t of 
their way back to the fleet and re-embarked. 
Thornton was sent to England, where he 
arrived in March 1816. He was made a 
conapanion of the order of the Bath, mUi|;ary 
division. ' 

On 12 Aug, 1819 Thornton was apppijhted ^ 
deputy adjutant-generalin Ireland. He.WaSi 

E ioted to be major-general on 27 May 
. He was made a knight commanAeir 
of the Bath in September 1836, promoted to 
be lieutenant-general on 28 June 1838, and 
appointed colonel of the 96th foot on 10 Oqt. 
1834. ^ On the death of Sir Herbert Taylor 
[(j. V.] he was transferred to the colonelcy of 
his old regiment, the 85th light infantry, on 
9 April 1889. For the last few years of his 
life he resided in the village of Greenford, 
near Hanwcll, Middlesex, lie became sub- 
ject to delusions, and shot himself on 6 April 
3 840 at his, residence, St nnhope fjodge, Green- 
ford. lie was buried in Greenford clmrch- 
yard. He was unmarried. I'lie order an- 
nouncing the death of tlieir colonel to the 
85tli light infantry ohservc’d that it W’'as ‘ to 
his unremitted zeal and noble example the 
regiment, is, principally indebted for that 
high character which it Inus ever since main- 
tained.’ 

[Burkcj’s Landed Gent ry ; War Office Records ; 
Despatches; Royal Military Calendar, 1820; 
Buiibiiry’s Narratives of sonuj Passages in the 
groat Wiiv with Franco from 1799 to 1810, Lon- 
don, 1854 ; A Narrative of the Ctmpaigns of the 
British Army at Washington and New Orleans 
under Generals Ross, Pakonhan and Lambert 
in 1 81 4 and 1815, by tli(! ant hor of The vSubaltern, 
London,* 1826; Napier’s Jlist-ory of tho War in 
tho Peninsula a'nd in tlio South of France from 
1807 to 1814 ; United Service Journal, 1840.1 

R. n. V. 

THORNTON, WILIJAM THOMAS 
(1813-1880), author, liorn at Burnham, 
Buckinghamshire, on 14 F"eh. 1813, was the 
youngest son of Thomas Thornton (d. 1814) 
[q. Y.], and of Sophie Zolirab, daughter of 
a Greek merchant. Having been educated 
at the Moravian settlement at Ockbrook in 
Derbyshire, he passed three years in Malta 
witli his cousin, Sir William Henry Thorn- 
ton, the auditor-general. From 1830 to 1836 
he was at Constantinoj)le with Consul-gene- 
ral Cartwright. Tn August 1836 he obtained 
a clerkship in the East India House. Twenty 
years later he was given charge of the public 
works department, and in 1868 became first 
secretary for public works to the India office. 
In 1873 he was created C.B. on the recom- 
mendation of the Duke of Argyll. In spite 
of weak health, he devoted the greater part 
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of his leisure to literary work, and more 
especially to the ^tudy of economical ques- 
tions. He was an intimate friend of John 
Stuart Mill, and one of the ablest adherents 
of his school of political economy. JJut he 
differed widely Irom him on other subjects, 
and. the friendship was based largely on love 
of discussion (Bain, J. S, Mill, p. 174). 
^Cht^ton cpntributed to the ^ Examiner ’ of 
17’, May 1873 an account of Mill’s work at 
tl^India House. 

/ .'^hornton^s first work on economics, which 
appeared in 1845, was ‘ Over-population and 
its 'Remedy/ The project for the colonisa- 
tion of Irish wastes by Irish peasants, con- 
tained in it, was referred to in laudatory 
terms by Mill in his ' Principles of Political 
Economy’ (1st edit., p. 392). Thornton 
attached little value to emigration, but 
strongly advocated the subdivision of tlie 
land and deprecated state interference. The 
work did much to confute the views of John 
Ramsay JMcCiilloch [q. v.] as to the effect of 
a wide distribution of landed properly on 
the increase of population, and challenged 
current notions as to the comparative pro- 
sperity of tlie lahouring population in mediae- 
val and modern times. On the latter point 
Thornton’s work was adversely criticivsod in 
the * Pklinburgli Review ’ of January 1847. 

Thornton developed his views in more detail 
in ‘ A Plea for Peasant Projmetors, with the 
Outlines of a Plan for their Establishment in 
Ireland,’ published in 1818. iSIill read the 
roofs, and the book ap])eared a few w eeks 
eforehis ‘ Political Econoiny,’on which it liad 
an important intlueiico (Bain, .7. #S'. Millf p. 
86 u.) 1lioi*nton\s book, which had gone 
out of print, came into request again during 
the discussion wliicli attended the passing of 
the Irish Land Act of 1870. It was re- 
published in 1874 with two additional chap- 
ters, the one dealing witli tlie ‘ Social and 
Moral Efiects of Peasant IVojH-ietorship ’ 
(ch. iv.), and the other wdth ‘ Ireland : a 
Forecast from 1873’ (ch. vii.) Thornton 
looked to the nationalisation of the land as 
his ultimate ideal, but deemed the minimi- 
sing of the evils of private proprietorship as 
alone practicable for the present (ch. vii.) 

Meanwhile he issued, in 1869, a further 
economical treatise, entitled ‘ On Labour, 
its Wrongful Claims and Rightful Dues ; its 
Actual Present and Possible Future.’ A 
§econd edition appeared next year, contain- 
ing some new matter. The work was sym- 
pathetically reviewed by Mill in two papers 
m the ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ whicli were re- 
published in vol. iv. of his ' Dissertations 
and. Discussions ; ’ hut the chapter on the 
origin of trade unions was treated by Bren- 


tano in his essay ^On Gilds and Trades 
Unions ’ as unhistorical. In a supplementary 
chapter appended to the second edition 
Thornton cfescribed co-operation as ‘ destined 
to beget, at however remote a date, a healthy 
socialism as superior to itself in all its best 
attributes as itself is to its parent,’ but added 
a warning that the period of gestation must 
not be violently shortened, Labour, 2nd . 
edit,, p. 479). A German translation 
Heinrich Schramm was published in 1870, 
and in 1894 appear^ ^ Die Produktivr 
Genossenschaft ais Regenerationsmittel des 
Arbeiterstandes. Eine Kritik der TBornton- 
Lassalleschen W irtschaftsreform/ by Richard 
Burdinski. 

Besides his works on economics, Thornton 
was author of ^ Old-fashioned Ethics and 
Common-sense Metaphysics,’ a volume of 
essays published in 1873, in which the ethical 
and teleological views of flume, Huxley, 
and the utilitarians were adversely crit icised ; 
and of ^ Indian Public Worlis and (k)gnate 
Indian Topics,’ 1875, 8vo. In 1854 he pub- 
lished a poem, * The Siege of Silistria,’ and in 
1857 a volume of verse entitled ‘ Modern 
Manichoeism, Labour’s Utopia, and other 
Poems.’ In 1878 he produced ^ Word for 
Word from Horace,’ a literal verse trans- 
lation of the Odes. The version showed a 
deficient ear and a want of metrical grasp, 
but liad the merit of a species of seventeenth- 
century (piaintness (see Arademy^ 29 June 
1878, a criticism by IVofessor Robinson 
p]llis). J’liornton’s last publication was a 
papei’ read beft)re the Society of Arts on 
22 Fel), 1878, on ‘Irrigations regardt'd as a 
Preventive) of Indian P’amines,’ Ho died at 
liis house in Cadogan Place on 17 June 1880. 

[Men of the 'Fimo, 10th edit.; Illustrated 
London News, 26 Juno 1880 ; Athenanim and 
Academy, 26 June 1880; l^hornton’s AVorks; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.; Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit,; 
Men of the Reign.] G. Lk G. N. 

THORNYCROFT, AIARY (181 1-I895), 
sculptor, born at Thornliam, Norfolk, in 
1814, was the daughter of John Francis 
(1780~18()1) [q. y,], the sculptor, who 
brought lier up to his own profession. »She 
studied to such purpose that she became 
an exhibitor at the Royal Academy at the 
age of twenty-one. Five years later she 
married her fellow-pupil, Thomas Thorny- 
croft [q. v.], and with him travelled to Italy 
and lived and worked for a time in Rome. 
’Phere she became the friend of Thorwaldsen 
and of John Gibson (1 790--i 866) [q. v.] On 
her return to London she was recommended 
by Gibson to tlie queen, for whom she exe- 
cuted a long sei^ies of busts and statues, 
chiefiy of the royal children. In the drawing- 
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iOom at Osborne there are ho fewei^ than 
jiine life-size marble statues of the young 
princes and princesses modelled by her. Be- 
sides these she executed a considerable num- 
ber of busts of private individuals, as well 
as a few ideal statues. Among the latter 
is her well-known figure of a ^ Skipping 
Girl,’ whirh may on the whole be called her 
masterpio(!o. M rs. Thornycroft died on 1 Feb. 
1895. Two of her daughters, Alyce and 
Helen, ff)llow<*d their mother’s footsteps in I 
art. One of her sohs, W. Ilamo Thorny- | 
croft, is a sculptor and a member of tlip 
Koval Academy; the other, John Isaac 
Thornycroft , F.lx.S., is the famous builder 
of torpedo-boats. 

[Times, 4 Fel>. 1895; Magazine of Art; pri- 
vate ijifurmalioii from Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, 
ll.A.] W. A. 

THORNYCROFT, THOMAS (I8I0- 
I880), sculptor, was born in Cheshire in 
1 81 5. J le was educated at Congletoii gram- 
mar school, and was afterwards appreuticc/tl 
to n Nurgcoji in that town. He soon tired 
of surgery, however, and was sent by his 
mother to London to study under John 
Francis (^1780-1861) [q. v.], the sculptor. In 
Francis’s studio lie met his daughter Mary 
I see TiioiiNYCiiOKT, IMatiy], whom he married 
in 1840. Aftt‘r a visit to Italy and a stay 
of some mouths in Itome he returned to 
J..oiidon with lus wife, and establislied him-* 
self in a st udio in Stanhope Stro(it, Regent’s 
Park. 1 1 is work as^a sculptor was, liowev('r, 
somewhat desultory, and a large share of his 
jitteiitiou was given to mechanical projects. 
In early youth he formed a frieiulshi]) with 
Thomas I’age [(p v.], the engineer, which had 
much influence on his after lift*. . He set up 
an installation for electro-bronze casting in 
his studio, wlitu'e also he worked at models 
of railways, engines, steamboats, &c., a taste 
which canu^ out with increased strength in 
his son John. As a sculptor his chief works 
are the etpiestrian statue of the queen which 
was in the 18/51 exhibition, a group of 
‘King Alfred and Iiis mother, the statue of 
Charh's 1 in Westminster Hull, equestrian 
statues of the prince consort at IJverpool 
and Wolvfirliampton, the group of Commerce 
on the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, and 
the group of Poadicea and her daiigliters 
which was tempoi'arily placed on thcVictoria 
Ihubankuient in the spring of 1898. In some 
of tliese works he was assisted hy his son 
Hamo. Thornycroft died on .40 Aug. 1885 
at Rrenchley in Kent, and was buried in Old 
Chiswick cliiirchyard. 

[Times, 4 Sept. 1885; private information 
from Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, RA.] W. A. 


■ THOftbLD, ANTHdiOr ! 
(1826-1896), Buccessively bishcii pfBoc^Bter 
and Winchester, was bom on IS JunP 1826. 
His father, Edward Thorold, was the fourth 
son of Sir John Thorold, ninth baronet, and 
held the family living of Hougham*-cxim- 
Marston, Lincolnshire. His mother was 
daughter of Thomas W ilson of Grantham, Lin- 
colnshire. Thorold was educated privately, . 
and matriculated from Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, on 7 Dec. 1843. Ho graduated B. A.an 
1847, and M.A. in 1860, receiving the degree 
f D. 1 >. by diploma on 29 May 1877. Thorold 
was ordained deacon in 1849 and priest in 
1860. In opinion he belonged to the evan- 
gelical school. His first curacy was the 
parish of Whittington, Lancashire, where he 
worked until 1864. Three years at Holy 
Trinity, Marylebone, followed, and then, in 
1857, the exertions of his friends procured 
for him the lord-chancellor’s living of St. 
Giles-in-tlie-Fiolds, London, where Jie be- 
came \vell known as a preacher and organiser, 
lie also began to \vrite, and was one of the 
early contributorwS to ‘ Good Words.’ Ill 
health led Thorold to resign St. (Hles’s in 
18t>7. But after a little rest and a short 
incumbency at Curzon Chapel, Mayfair 
(1848-9), be resumed pariwsh 'svork in 1809 
as vicar of St. Pancras, London. Here, as 
at St. (liles’s, he showed organising power. 
He improved the schools of t he parish, was 
one of tlie first to adopt pantcliial missions, 
and was returned as a member for Maryle- 
bone to the first school board for London. 
In 1874 'Archbisho}) Thomson, for whom he 
had long Avorked as examining clinpbiin, gave 
Thorold n residentiary caiionry in York 
Cathedral. Higher promotion soon came. 
In 1874 Lord Beaconslield ofiV-red him the 
see of Rochester. He was consecrated in 
Westminster Abbey on 25 July, The groat 
w’^ork of his episcopate was the virtual re- 
organisation of the diocese. The diJliculties 
incidental to its history, its fragmentary 
nature, its conformation, and its vast popula- 
tion, were many ; but, if lie did not surmount 
them all, be left a thoroughly well-equipped 
diocese behind him. He consolidated the 
existing diocesan organisations; carried to a 
successful issue a Ten Cluirelies Fund;' en- 
couraged the settlement of public school and 
college missions in South London ; promoted 
diocesan organisations for deaconesses, lay 
workers, higher education, and temperance 
began the restoration of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, and projected its elevation to the rank 
of a quasi-catnedral. For recreation he tra- 
velled much, going as far afield as America 
and Australia. He spoke occasionally and 
with effect in the House of Lords; and he 
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. w4s o^e/ of the assessors, ia the of the 
bishoj^ of Lincoln at Laniheth in 1889. In 
> 1890 succeeded Harold Browne in the 
see of 1?i^inchester. But his health was not 
e^iual to the business of the diocese. He 
died, worn out, on 25 July 1895, the 
^ eighteenth anniversary of his consecration. 

Without striking characteristics or a really 
owerful mind, Choroid had a strong grasp of 
etail, could set others to work, and inspired 
them as much by his own industry as by his 
words. Strongly marked mannerisms re- 
pelled many, but threw into relief his real 
sincerity and goodness. He read widely, 
and, although given to tricks of style, he 
both spoke and wrote well. He was twice 
married : first, in 1850, to Henrietta, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Greene, M.P. ; and, secondly, 
in 1865, to Emily, daughter of John Labou- 
chere, by whom he left issue. His works 
were exclusively devotional or diocesan 
They included ‘ Tlie Presence of Christ 
( 1869), ‘ 1lie Gospel of Christ ’ (1882), ‘The 
Yoke of Christ ’ (1884), ‘ Questions of Faith 
and Duty ’ ( 1802), and ‘The Tenderness of 
Christ’ (1804), all of which have passed 
through several editions. 

[Sinipkiiison’s Life and Work of Bishop 
Thorold ; Bocord, 1895. pp. 721, 725.] 

A. R. B. 

THOROLD, THOMAS (1(500 1064); 
Jesuit. [See CAxnvKLii.] 

THOROTON, ROREUT (1623-1678), 
antiquary, was son of Ifohert and Anne 
Thoroton, ?t€e Cliainbers. His ancestors had 
long hold considerable properly in Notting- 
hamshire, at or near Thoroton, Car Colston, 
Flintham, Screveton, and Ringliain. The 
family owed its name to 1 lie hamlet and 
chapelry of Thoroton, formerly Thurvetoii or 
Torverton, in the parish of Orston, some 
eight miles from Newark. Thoroton described 
one Roger de Tliiirverton, a large proprietor 
in the above districts in Henry Ill’s reign, 
as his first ‘fixable ancestor.’ His family 
became allied to that of the liOvetots, lords 
of Oar Colston, through a marriage with tlie 
Morins in the reign of Henry VIII. 

At Car Colston Thoroton combined the 
practice of a physician with the occupations 
of a country gentleman, and though the 
former met, on his own authority, with 
* competent success,’ he acknowledged him- 
self unable ‘to keep people alive for any 
time.’ Consequently he decided ‘ to prac- 
tise upon the dead,’ not in a surgical sense, 
but in ascertaining, by the contemplation of 
deceased Nottinghamshire worthies, what was 
to be learned from ‘ the shadow of t heir names ' 
{^Antiquities of Kottinyhamshire^ pref.) ! 


Although a staunph royalisti Thoroton 
t little part in the civil war 
lut lie i^ema to have boeh among , those 
^ gentry of the county ■ of whom Clarendon, , 
says the garrison of Newark, besides its,/^ 
inhabitants, mainly consisted. In writing 
later of that town Thoroton refers to ‘ the ^ 
second siege, where Prince Rupert took a 
goodly tram of artillery, wimh 1 saw^ to- 
gether with their foot arms, wheii he so 
fortunately relieved the town, then under 
the government of Sir Richard, now lord, 
Byron.’ 

After the Restoration Thoroton became a 
justice of the peace for his county and a 
commissioner of royal aid and subsidy. In 
his former office, together with his fellow- 
justice and friend, Pennistone AVhalley, he 
rendered himself notorious by a stringent 
enforcement of the laws concerning con- 
venticles against the quakers resident in 
Nottinghamshire. This retaliation for the 
imprisonments and confiscations suffered 
during the Commonwealth by Thoroton ’s re- 
latives and friends called forth some ajbusive 
pamphlets. 

Thoroton commenced his ‘Antiquities of 
Nottinghamshire ’ in 1(W. lie first worked 
on some transcript notes from ‘Domesday 
Rook’ which were made by his fatlier-in-law 
Gilbert Boun, serjoant-at-law, recorder of 
Newark, sometime M.P. for Notting]iara,and 
were made over to Tlioroton by Gilbert Bonn’s 
son-in-law, Gervase Pigot of Thrumpton. 
Thoroton did not conduct all his researches 
personally, but employed paid assistants at 
great expense to himself. His industry was 
mainly exercised among family archives, 
registers, estate conveyances, monumental 
lieraldry, and e})it aphs ; and, with the charac- 
teristic bt3nt of the antiquary, he was little 
concerned with the events of )iis own ])eriod, 
even with the great civil war. The magnifi- 
cent result of his labours ap])eared in the folio 
volume of ‘Antiquities’ printed in London 
in 1677, and illustrated with engravings by 
Hollar after Richard Hall. Thoroton dedi- 
cated his book to Gilbert Sheldon [q.v.],arc]i- 
bisbop of Canterbury, and secondarily I o (Sir) 
William Dugdale [q.v.], both personal friends. 
Dugdale received no prestmtation copy, for 
he wrote to Sir D. Fleming, ‘ Dr. Thoroton’s 
book costs me to 18s. I do esteem the 
book well worth your buying, though had * 
lie gone to the fountain of records it might 
liave been better done ’ (1 Sept. 1677, MSS. 
of S. H. Fleming, Hist. MSJS. Comm. 12th 
Rep. App. vii). 

Thoroton erected in 1064 a memorial slab 
n the south aislq of Car Colston church re- 
lording the names of several of his ancestors; 
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and in 1672 he designed for himself an 
imposing coffin ^of carved Mansfield stone/ 

In 1678 Thoroton died, and in November 
of that year "vvas buried in the coffin in which 
his remains rested uiidisturl)ed until 1842, 
when the level of a portion of the church- 
vard of St. Mary’s, Car Colston, was reduced. 
The coflin, ^ after reburial of its contents/ 
was then removed into the church, where it 
now lies in the vestry. 

Thoroton married Anne, daughter of Gil- 
bert lloun, and luul issue tlirco daughters. 

John Throsby [q. v.] published in 1707 a 
re])rint of Tlioroton’s ‘ Antiquities,’ with 
some additional facts and illustrations, under 
llie title of ‘ A History of Nottinghamshire/ 
Jhil; I’Jioroton’s original work remains the 
chief authority 011 its subi(?ct (cf. Nichols, 
llluHtratwm uf Literary History, v. 400). 

An engraving from a portrait at Screveton 
Hall, Nottinghamshire, was executed for 
Tlirosby’s ‘History of Nottinghamshire’ 
(frontispiece). 

[Tlioroton’s Antiquities of Nottingliamsliire ; 
Throsby ’s History of NottingluiTUshire; Godfrey's 
Ilobert Thoroton, Physician and Anticpiary, 
18‘J(); Tollinton’s Old Nottinghamshire; Brown’s 
Nottinghamshire Worthies; Nicliols’s llhistr. 
of Tit. Hist.; MSS, of 8. II. Fleming (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 12th Kep. Ap. pt. vii.)] 

W. K. M. 

THpROTON, TITO-MAS (1728-1784), 
olitieiau, born in 1728, descended from 
Tioraas, younger brotlier of Hobert Thoro- 
ton [q. V.*], who on Uobert’s death without 
male issue succeeded to tlic family estates. 
Thomas was the son of Hob(*rt TTioroton of 
Screveton, by his wife, Mary Blackboriie. 
For a long period he was intimately con- 
nected with John Manners, third duke of 
Hut land, acting as his agent in all his poli- 
tical and private business, and resided at the 
duk(/s seat, Helvoir Castle. The Duke of I 
. Rutland was politically friendly to Thomas I 
' Relluuu Ilol les; fi rst duke of N cwcastle [q. v.], ' 
And Thoroton was returned to parliament on 
4 July 1757 for the 'Duke of Newcastle’s 
• borough of Boroughhridge, and on 27 March 
1761 for the town of Newark. 

During the seven years’ war he maintained 
a constant correspondence with the duke’s 
son, John Manners, marquis of Granby [(p v.], 
the great cavalry general. On the ajipoint- 
meiit of Granby as master-general of the 
ordnance on 1 July 1708, he made Thbroton 
official secretary to the hoard. In 1708 the 
Duke of Rutland having severed his relations 
with Newcastle, owing to diilerences on the 
question of the peace of I’aris, Thoroton 
withdrew from Newark, and was returned 
for Brainbey in Sussex, as Granby’s nominee. 


Ho retained his seat until 1782. His con- 
nection with the board of ordnance ceased 
on Granby’s death in 1770. 

After the death of the third duke of Rut- 
land T'horcfton returned to his own residence, 
Screvetou Hall. He had, however, a largo 
share in the manag(?meiit of the English 
affairs of the fourtli duke [see Manners, 
CiiAKLEs, fourth Duke of Rutlanb] while 
he was lord-lieutenant of Ireland from 1784 
to 1787. lie displayed great activity dur- 
ing the Gordon riots in 1780, Jind rescued 
S(weral victims from the mob. He died at 
Hcrevoton Hall on 0 May 1794, and was 
I buried in the neighbouring chtirch of , St. 
Wilfred’s. Of Thoroton’s eight sons, John 
became rector of Bottesford and chaplain of 
Belvoir (^aslle, and was knighted in 1814; 
and Robert was appoint ])rivate secretary 
to the foiirth Duke of Ruthiiid during his 
viceroyalty of Ireland, and clerk to the Irish 
parliament. Thorotoi/s (laughter Mary was 
married to Charles Manners-Sntton (1755- 
1828) [q, V. !, archbishop of Canterbury. 

I Part of Tlioroton’s (.'onvsporidenco with 
Granby is prosorved amonL*’ the Jhitland MSS. 
at Bclvoir Castle (Hist. MsS. Comm. 12th Rep. 
App. pt. V.) See also JMaiinerss Life of John, 
Marquis of Granby, 1898 ; Barrington’s Personal 
Sketches; Leslie and 'I'aylor's Tile and Timers of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ; Crabho's Works, Bio- 
graphical Introduction. | W. F. M. 

THORP, (JIAULES (1788-1862), first 
warden of Durham Univ<n\sity, born' at 
Gateshead rectory in Durham on 18 Oct. 
1788, was the fifth son of Ilobert Tliorpo, by 
liis wife Grace {d. 1814), (hiugliter of Wil- 
liam Alder (ff llornclilh 

Roiiekt Tiiokpe (1786 1812), nrcluh^acon 
of Durlmin, baptised in Cbilliiigliam church 
on 25 Jan. 1786-7, was tlie second son of 
Thomas Thorp (1()99 -1767), vicar of Chil- 
lingham, by his wife. Mary Hobson of Eggles- 
clilFe. Ho was educated at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 1758 and 
M.A. in 1761. In l768 lie succeeded his 
father as rector of Chill ingham ; in 1775 he 
was ap])r)inted x)erpetual curate of Dodding- 
ton, in 1781 he became rector of Gateshead, 
and in 1792 was cr(jat(xl archdeacon of 
Northumberland, in 1795 hewms presented 
to the rectory of Ryton, and, dying at Dur- 
ham on 20 April 1812. was buried in the 
vault of Ryton church. Besides several 
published sermons and charges, he was 
author of ‘ Exeerpta qumdum e Newtoni Prin- 
cipiis Philosophise Nuturalis,’ Cambridge, 
1765, 4to, and of a translation of Newton’s 
‘ Principia/ entitled ‘Mathematical Prin- 
ciples of Natural Philosophy,’ London, 1777, 
4to ; 2nd edit. 1802, 4to {Gent. Mag. 1812, 
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ii. 695; Grad. Cantabr. 1669-1823; Hodg- 
SON, Hist, of Northumberland, li. iii. 337). 

His son Charles was educated at the 
royal grammar school, Newcastle, and at 
the cathedral school, Durham. lie matri- 
culated from University College, Oxford, on 
10 Dec. 1799, graduating B.A. in 1803, 
M.A. in 1806, B.D. in 1822, and D.D. in 
1835. In 1803 ho was elected a fellow and 
tutor, and in 1807, on the resignation of his 
father, was presented by Shiite Barrington 
fq. V.], bishop of Durham, to the rectory of 
Kyton. At that place lie helped to establish 
the first sayings bank in the north of Eng- 
land, and at Gateshead he delivered a ser- 
mon to the friendly society of that place 
which led to tln^ establishment of the larger 
savings bank at Newcastle. The discourse, 
entitled ‘ Economy a Duty of Natural and 
llevealed Beligion,’ was published in 1818 
(Newcast le, 8vo'), and contains useful statis- 
tical information. In 1829 Thorp ivas pre- 
sented to the second prcbendal stall in the 
cathedral of Durham, and on 6 Dt^c. 1831 
ho was appointiid archdeacon of Durham. 
Two yehrs later, on the foundation of Dur- 
ham University, he became the first warden. 
In this position he showed an indefatigable 
zeal, and made considerable pecuniary 
sacrifices in support of the university. To- 
wards the close of his life disagreements 
concerning alterations in university ar- 
rangements led to his resignation. He died 
at llyton rectory on 10 Oct. 1862. 

Thorp was a man of singular disinter- 
estedness and liberality, declining several 
valuahhi preferments on account of his 
attachment to his parish of Byton. In 1807 
he built at his own charge a church at 
Greenside in tln^ wiistern portion of his 
parish, in commeun oration of liis father. He 
was the author of many published siTinons 
and charges, some of which enjoyed wide 
popularity. 

Thorp was twice married. His first wife, 
Frances Wilkie, w'as only child of Henry 
Collingwood 8elbv of Swansfield. She died 
without issue on 20 April 181 1 ; and on 7 ( )ct. 
1817 he married Mary, daughter of Edmund 
Robinson of Thorp Green, Yorkshire, by 
'vyhom he had a son Charles and seven 
daughters. 

. [Information kindly given by Mr. K. J. N. 
Davison ; In Momoriam : a short Sketch of the 
Life of Charles Thorp, 1862; Gent. Mag. 1863, 
i. 115; Foster’s Alumni Oxoii. 1715-1886 ] 

E. I. C. 

THORPE, BENJAMIN (1782-1870), 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, was born in 1782, and 
having decided to study early English antiqui- 
ties, then much neglected in Great Britain, 


set out about 1826 to Copenhagen. He was 
attracted thither chiefly by the fame of the 
great philologist, Rasmus Christian Rask, 
who had recently returned from t he liJast 
and been appointed professor of literary his- 
toiy at the Danish University. In 1830 he 
brought out at Copenhagen an English ver- 
sion of Bask’s ^Anglo-Saxon Grammar' (a 
second edition of this appeared at liondon 
in 1865), and in the same year he returned 
to England. In 1832 he published at Lon- 
don ‘ Caedmon’s Metrical Paraphrase of Parts 
of the Holy Scriptures in Anglo-Saxon; 
with an Ihiglish Translation, Notes, and a 
Verbal Index.’ This was one of the best 
Anglo-Saxon texts yet issued, and it was 
highly commended by Milman and otliers 
{Latin i'hrisiianity, bk. iv. cb. iv. ; cf. Ge^it. 
Mag, 1833 i. 320, *1831 ii. 484, 1855 i, (ill). 
It was followed in 1 834 by the ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Version of the Story of Apollonius of Tyre, 
upon which is founded the ])hiy of “ j\u*icles,” 
from a MS., with a Translation and Glos- 
sary,’ andhy an important text-book, which 
was promptly adopted by the Bawlinsonian 
professor of Anglo-Saxon at (Jxford (Bobert 
Meadows White j^q.v.)), ^Analecta Anglo- 
Saxon ica : a sch^ction in prose and verse from 
Anglo-Saxon authors of various ages, with a 
Glossurv’ (Oxford, 1 834, 8vo, 1 846 and 1868). 
The * Analecta’ was praised with discrimina- 
tion by the ])ost authority of the day, John 
JMitcholl Kemble [q. v. |,and up to 187(), when 
Sweet’s ‘Anglo-Saxon Reader' appeared,' 
though beginning to be antiquated, it re- 
mained, with Vernon’s ‘Anglo-Saxon Guide,' 
the chief book in use. 

In 1 835 appeared ‘ Libri Psalmorum Versio 
antiqua liatina; cum I'ariiphrasi Anglo- 
Saxon ica . . . nunc primum e cod. MS. 
in Bibl, Begia Parisiensi adservato ’ (Oxford, 
8vo), andithen, after an interval of five years, 
Thorpe’s well-known ‘ Ancient Laws and In- 
stitutes of kJngland, com])rising the Laws 
enacted under the Anglo-Saxon Kings from 
Ethelbert to Canut, with an English Transla- 
tion’ (London, 1840, fob, or 2 vols. 8 vo), form- 
ing two volumes of ‘supreme value to tlie stu- 
dent of early Ihiglish history ’ (Adams, Man. 
of Hut. Lit. p. 474; cf. Quarterly Rev. 
Ixxiv. 281 ). Two more volumes were pub- 
lished by Thorpe in J 842, ‘ The Holy Gospels 
in Anglo-Saxon ’ (based upon ‘ Cod. Bibl. 
Pub. Uant.' li. 2, 11, collated with ‘Cod. 
C. C. 0. Cambr.,’ s. 4, 140) and ‘ Codex 
Exoniensis, a Collection of Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry, with English Translation and Notes ’ 
Hjondon, 8vo). Next came, for the ^Ifric 
Society, ‘ The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon 
Churcii,’ with an English version, published 
in ten parts between 1843 and 1846, In re- 
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cognition of the importance of all this un- 
renuinerative work, "lliorj)© was granted a 
civil list pension of in 18^35, and on 

17 June iSil this was increased to per 
annum (Colli:s, Lit, and Pcimon Listy p. 
16). 

As early ns 1884 Thorpe had commenced 
a translatio!! of ija])penberg’s works on old 
Kiiglisli hht^n-v, but had felt tlie inadequacy 
of his own knowledge to control liis author's 
statements, lly 184:^ his knowledge had 
been greatly enlarged and consolidated, and 
he commenced another version, with nume- 
rous altt‘rations, corrections, and notes of his 
own. This was ])ublished in two volumes 
in i8lo a.s * A History of England under 
the Anglo-vSaxoii Kings,’ from the (lerman 
of Dr. J. M. I^appeiilierg (London, 8vo). 
It was folhiwed, after an interval of twelve 
years, by a version of the same writer’s 
* History of England under the Norman 
Kings , . . from the Battle of Hastings to 
the Accession of tlie House of Plant ageiiet’ 
( Oxford, 8 VO ) . The lit erary i lit rod uc tion to 
both these works is still of value, although 
they have been superseded in most respects 
by the works of Kemble, Green, Freeman, 
and Bishop Stubbs, Of more permanent 
imTOrtance was Thorpe’s two-volume edition 
of Florence of Worcester, issued in 1848-9 
as ‘ Floreutii Wigornensis monachi Chroni- 
con ex Ciironicis ab adventu Hengesti . . . 
usque ad annum MCXvil, cui accesserunt 
continuationes duoB,’ collated and edited 
,\vith English notes (London, 8vo). In 1851, 
after a long negotiation with Edward Lmnley, 
Thorpe sold that publisher, for 150/., his 
valuable ^ Northern Mythology, comprising 
tlie principal popular Traditions and Super- 
stitions of Scandinavia, North Germany, and 
the Netlierlunds . . . from original and 
other sources ’ (London, 3 vols. 12mo), a 
* work upon the notes and illustrations of 
which he had lavished the greatest care and 
pains. Continuing in the same vein of re- 
search, he produced in 1853 his ‘ Yule Tide 
Stories : a collection of Scandinavian Tales 
and Traditions,’ which appeared in Bolin’s 
^ Antiquarian Library.’ For the same library 
he translated in 1854 ‘ Pauli’s Life of Alfred 
the Great,’ to which is appended Alfred’s 
Anglo-Saxon version of ‘Orosiiis,’ with a 
literal translation and notes. In 1855 ap- 

f ieared Thorpe’s ^ Anglo-Saxon Poems of 
leowulf,’ with translation, notes, glossary, 
and indexes. He had designed this work as 
early as 1880, and in the meantime had ap- 
])eared Kemlde’s literal prose translation in 
1837, and Wackerbarth’s metrical version in 
1 849. Thorpe’s Uixt was collated with the 
Cottonian MS. before Kemble’s ; and as the 


scorched edges of that manuscript, already 
^ as friable as touchwood,’ siidered further 
detriment very shortly after bis collation, a 
particular value attaches to Thorpe’s read- 
ings, which vary in many respects iVom 
those of his predecessor. In 18()] Tliniqio 
deserved the lasting gratitude of historical 
students by bis ‘ oxcelleiit edition ’ for the 
Holla Series of ^ The Anglo-Saxon ( liro- 
nicle, according to the several Authonl ies.’ 
la the first volume are printed synoptically 
the Corpus Christ i, Cambridge, the Bod I oi an, 
and the various (Jottoniaii texts, with fac- 
similes and notes, while in volume two ap- 
pears the translation (London, 8vo ; cf. 
Athenmimy 18()1, i. 653). Four years later, 
through the liberality of .loseph ^Nlayer [q - y-J 
of Liverpool (after having a]>plied in vain for 
financial aid to the home oflice, to Sir John 
Pomilly, and to the master of the rolls), 
Thorpe was enaliltMl topublisli his invaluable 
suppleinentto Kemble’s H^odex I)l])lomaticus 
levi Saxonici,’ entithid ‘ Diplomat ariuin 
Aiiglicum ylN'i Saxonici : a Collection of 
English Charters (605- 1066), containing Mis- 
cellaneous Charters, AVill3,G uilds, Manumis- 
sions, and Aquittances, with a translation of 
the Anglo-Saxon ’ (London, 8vo). Among 
the subscribers to this scholarly record of 
early English manners were Blaauw, Earle^, 
Guest, Frceman, Lappenberg, Milman, and 
Koach Smith, to whose great archaeological 
learning Thorpe made special acknowledg- 
ment in his preface. His last work, done for 
Triibner in 1860, was ‘ Edda Siemundar 
Hinns FroSa: the Edda of Sjemund the 
Learned, from the old Norse or Icelandic,’ 
with a mythological index and an index of 
persons and places, issued in two parts (Lon- 
don, 8vo). ^ 

Thorpe, who was an F.8.A., a member of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Munich, 
and of the Society of Netherlandish Litera- 
ture at Leyden, spent the last twenty years 
of his life at Chiswick, where he died, 
aged 88, on 19 July 1870. Of his own 
generation he probably did more than any 
man to refute Kemble’s charge against Eng- 
lish scholars of apathy in relation to Anglo- 
Saxon literature and philology. 

[Thorpe’s Works in British Museum Library; 
Athenaeum, 1870, ii- 117 ; Metcalfe’s English- 
man and Scandinavian, 1880, p. 18; Allibone’s 
Diet, of English Literature ; The Deeds of Beo- 
wulf, od. Earle, 1892, xxix . ; Koach Smith’s Ile- 
troKpections, 1883, i. 71-2 (containing two of 
Thorpe’s letters); Britton’s Autobiography, 1850, 
p. 8.1 T. S, 

THORPE, FRANCIS (1595-.1665), 
mdge, born in 1 595, was the eldeft son of 
Roger Thorjie of Birdsall in Yorkshire and 
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of his wife Elizabetli, daughter of William ment commissioners of Yorkshire. On 
Danyell of Beswick. Jle was admitted a stii- 12 July of the same year he was elected 
dent of Gray's Inn on 12 Feb. 1(51 1 , and of St. to represent Beverley in Grom well's first 
John's College, Cambridge, on 8 Nov. follow- parliament (3 Sept, 1654 to 22 Jan. 1655), 
ing. He graduated B.A. in 1613. He was and in November was one of the judges for 
called to the bar on 1 1 May 1 621, was ancient the western circuit. In Marcli 1655 lie was 
of Gray’s Inn in 1632, bencher in 1640, and again on the western circuit, and on 3 Apil 
autumn reader in 1(541. He was made re- received a special commission for the trial of 
corder of Beverhjy In J 623, and lield the post those apprehended in the recent insurrection 
until raised to tin* bench in 1640, when he in Weekly Intelligencer 

was succeeded by Ids stepson, William Wise. 1655). These ho duly tried (see Tnjal of 
1 le was recorder of“ Hull from 1(539 till 1648, CoL Grooc)^ and was immediately summoned 
and made tluj p\ihlic speech at the reception by Cromwell to consult as to proceedings 
of Charhis I on liis visit to the town in April against the late insurgents in the nortli [see 
J()39. On 24 Marc h 1641 he was called as a Sr.iNGsnv, Sir Hkxry], Thorpe and Sir 
witness at the trial of the Earl of Strafford. Richard Newdigate [q. v.] raised objection 
On the breaking out of the civil war to dispensing with the usual lapse of fifteen 
Thorpe took tluj si<le of the parliament. He days before proceeding with a newly issued 
served in the army and attained the rank commission, and they expressed doubt as to 
of colonel, lie represented the borough of whether the oftenco with which the prisoners 
Richmond as a ‘recruiter’ to the Long par- were charged could legally be declared to 
1 lament (elected 20 Oct. 1645), On 6 Sept, be treason. The consequent delay on the 
1648 he was appointed by tlie committee part of the judges in proceeding in the 
for the advance of money steward for the matter was rightly interpreted as a refusal 
sequestered estates of the Duke of Bucking- to serve, and writs of ease were issiuul to 
ham in Yorkshire. On 12 Oct. of the same both Thorpe andNewdigate on 3 May 

{ rear he was made serjeant-at-law by the par- Proceedings of State Affairs^ 3-l() 31ay 1655). 
lament. Thorpe’s disgrace at court increased his popu- 

Ile Was named a commissioner for the larity in the north, and he was elected to 
trial of the king in January 1649, but never represent the West Riding of Yorkshire in 
attended the court. On 17 Feb. following the parliament of September 1656. He was, 
the House of Commons voted him 2001, Gn however, one of those excluded from sitting 
consideration of his expence in the former by the refusal of the Protector to grant his^. 
service of the state, and for defraying his certificate of approbation. He signed the 
charges in the northern circuit for this next ^ remonstrance ’ to the council of the ninety 
assizes.’ On 14 April he received the thanks excluded members (22 Sept. 1666). At the 
of the house for his ^ great services done to opening of the second session (26 Jan. 1668) 
the Commonwealth in the last circuit,’ and he tooJk his oath and his seat, which he 
was ordered on 15 June to go on the same retained till the dissolution on 4 Feb. 
again the following vacation? His ‘ Charge Thorpe was by this time a pronounced 
delivered at York ’ on 20 March was published anti-Ohverian. In November 1657, when he 
both in York and London in 1049, and is re- returned to the practice of his profession, he 
printedin vol.ii. oftheHIarloianMiscellany’ had petitioned the Protector, ‘whose dis- 
(edits. 1744 and 1808). It is an elaborate pleasure he knows he has incurred,’ for the 
attempt at justifying the king’s execution and arrears of his salary. A warrant was issued 
vindicating the proceedings of parliament by for the payment on 8 Feb. 1658. An in- 
quotations from the works of pronounced re- teresting speech by himp’especting the ‘ other 
publicans. On 1 June 1649 lie was raised to house,’ delivered in the House of Commons 
a seat in the exchequer. On 1 April 1660 he on 4 Feb. 1658, is printed in Burton’s ^ Diary 
was appointed by parliament to be one of the (ii, 445). Thorpe did not serve in Richard 
commissioners for the act for establishing the Cromwell’s parliament of January 1669, and 
high court of justice. in June of that year was again on circuit* 

In an account by Colonel Keane (dated On 17 Jan. 1660 ho was replaced on the 
10 May 1660) of a journey to London from bench as baron of the exchequer, and went 
Breda for the puTq)ose of gathering informa- on the northern circnlt for the time 
tion,^ Thorpe is commented on as ‘ one who during l^ent assizes. 

had formerly been tlieirs (theCromwellians) At the Restoration Thorpe petitioned for 
though now converted, but did st ill comply a special pardon. He pleaded his opposition 
with them so far as not to make himself sus- to the kind’s death and his refusal to try the-’ 
pected.’ In March 1662 he was busy accom- royalists of the Yorkshire rising. On 13 June^ 
modating the differences among the assess- during the debate on the act of indemnity. 
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Thorpe was named as one of those to be ex- 
cluded< As receiver of mone 3 r in Yorkshire 
,he had been accused of detaining 26^000/. 
\Prynue, speaking during the debate, com- 
pared his case with that of a previous Judge 
Thorpe who in 1360 was sentenced to death 
for receiving bribes [see Thorpe, Sir Wil- 
1360], and desired that the present 
culprit might suffer in like manner. He was, 
however, given the benefit of the act of 
indemnity. 

Thorpe died at his residence, Bardsey 
Grunge, near Leeds, and was buried at 
Bardst*y church on 7 June 1605. He mar- 
ried Kiizabeth, daughter of William Ogle- 
thorpt^ of Kawden, and widow of Thomas 
Wise and of Francis Denton, survived 
him, her last husband, till 1 Aug. 1G66, and 
was buried at Bardsey, where her son, Wil- 
liam Wise of Beverley, erected a monument 
to lier memory. 

fRawlinson MSS. (A. 25, 239) and the Tanner 
MS'', (li. lOU) in tho Bodleian Library; BakeVs 
Hist, of St. John’s Coll, ('rmbr., Mayor’s edit, 
p. ‘184; Foss’s Diet, of tho Judges; Foster’s 
Keg. of Admissions to Cray's Inn, p. 125 ; Douth- 
wuite’s Cray’s Inn, p. 72 ; Admission Keg. of St. 
John’s Coll. Caml^r., per the Bursar; Otficial 
Li'^ts of M.lVs, i. 497, xliv; Tiokcli's Hist, of 
Hull, pp. 317, 319, f>85 ; CmL Stale Papers, Dom. 
Hist. ^rSS. Comm. 6tb Kep. p. 403, 10 th 
iv. 98; Cal. (^omm. for Compounding, pp. 227, 
615, 1005 ; Cal. Comm, for Advariee of Money,* 
p. 529 ; Commons’ Journals, vi. 144, 148, 187, 
vii. 840; Lndlow’s AJomoirs, ed. h’irth, i. 199; 
Masson's Milton, v. 454-5, vi. 41 ; Farl, Hist, 
iii. cols. 1484-6, 1534, 1607, iv. col. 75; Wliite- 
loeke's Memorials, 405, 409, 625, 651, 693; 
Poiilson’s Beverlac, pp. 277-393, 398; Drake’s 
Eboracum, p. 1 71 ; AVliitakei'’s Loidis and Elmeto, 
p. 161, App. pp. 1-8; Kushworth’s Trial of 
Thomas, ICarl of Stx'alford, p, 140; Burton’s 
Diary, ii. 372; Thurloe’s State Papers, iii. 332, 
350.1 B. P. 

' THORPE or THORP, JOTI^^ de, B.\ron 
Thorpe (^Z. 1324), judge, apparently son of 
Itobert de Thorpe of North Creak and Asli- 
well-Thorpe, Norfolk, by liis wife Maud, came 
of a family of wealth and importance in Nor- 
folk and Sulfolk. lie was surnnKuied among 
the magnates to be at Portsmouth to join tho 
king on his expedition to Giiscony in 1293, 
was (ixcepted from the general summons of 
military tenants in 1294, and after that date 
received special summonses to render service, 
as in 1301, 1309, and later years. He was a 
knight of the shire for Norfolk in the x)arlia- 
meiit of 1 306, and in 1300 was a collector and 
assessor of the aid for Norfolk and Suffolk. 
He was a justice of trailbaston for Norfolk 
and Sufolk in 1307, and attended the first 
parliament of Edward II as a judge. On 


11 June 1309 he received a specif s.uxittm<)n8 
to parliament, and sat ns a boron, he 

remainder of his life, though he . a 

judge and served as a justice itiu^wr w 
divers occasions. He was appointed sheriff 
of Norfolk in 1816, and excused himS6|f..on 
the ground of want of health, but sey’^^d 
the office in 1319. In 1816 he was certified 
as lord, or joint-lord, of nineteen manors in 
Norfolk and of Combs and Ilelmingham in 
Suffolk; one at least of th^, Upholl in 
Norfolk, remained in his family until 1632. 
He was joined with Thomas, lord Bardolf, 
in 1322 as wawlen to guard tho coast of 
Norfolk. lie died on 16 JMay 1324. A writ 
of summons was by mistake addressed to 
him in 1325. His first wife, Agnes, died in 
1299 ; his second, Alice, wide vv of Sir Wil- 
liam de Mortimer of Norfolk, survived him. 
He was succeeded in his estates by his son 
Robert (see below), who received no sum- 
mons to parliament; another son, George, 
also occurs during liis father’s lifetime. 

liOEERT DE Thorpe or Thorp (1294? - 
1330), judge, son of .lolni, baron de Thorpe, 
was thirty years old at his father’s death, lie 
was a justice itinerant in 1321-3, and may 
perhaps be identified with the member for 
Northamptonshire in 1323. lie was a jus- 
tice itinerant in 1330, and di(‘d in that year. 
He married Beatrice, daughter of Sir Ed- 
mund de Hen grave of Suffolk, and l(d‘t a son 
and heir, John, who died in liis minority ; 
and Sir Edmund de Tlior])e. ’Flie latter was 
twonty-oijie in 1340, and v/as ancestor of Sir 
Edmund de Thorpe who died in 1417, leav- 
ing two daughters, coliein*sses (Nicolas), 
[Foss’s Judges, iii. 396 ; Blomefield’s Norfolk, 
i. 207, ii. 251, v. 143; Pari. Writs, i. 8G3, ii. 
1503-5; Ketiir/f of Members, i. 19, 69; Rot. 
Pari. i. 218, 301; Cal. Inquis. post mortem i. 
310, ii. 30, 159; Nicolas’s Hist. Peerage, ed. 
Coiirthope, p. 474.] W. H. 

THORPE, JOHN (/. 1570-1610), ar- 
chitect and surveyor, of tlio ‘parish of St. 
Alartin’s in the fielcV built or enlarged a 
number of mansions in the south of England 
from 1570, when he laid tlie first stone of 
Kirby Hall, down to 1618. A plan of the 
palace of Eltham was made by him in 1690 
(CV/Z. Sfate Papers, 1581 00, p. 706), while 
his drawings of the ‘ Queen mother’s liowse * 
ill the Faubourg St. -Germain and of other 
houses in or near l^aris, dated 1600, suggest 
a visit to Franco about that time. In f 
ho was named a commissioner for the king 
for surveying the Duchess of Suffblk’^s land 
(ib. No. 83, p. 615). In 1611 John Thorp, 
surveyor, was paid 52Z. 3-?. for repairs to th^ 
fence of Richmond I’ark, which had been 
damaged by a flood in the previous winter. 
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In tli0 Cottonian IMSS, (Aug* 1, i. 76) there 
id a Surrey of Theobalds Park, drawn on 
vellui];i; jatia tinted^ said to have been made 
by Tjbprpe in 1611. Some of his dni'^ings, 
eUQh'Si|. jhat of Aston Hall, Warwickshire, 
may 'be referred to 1618, or perhaps later ; 
bufe^i^.date of his death is not known. lie 
is s^id to have had a son John, Mikewise a 
parishioner of St. Martin’s ’ (Pjbacham,.1oc. 
oit. infra). 

Alznpst all ,the evidence as to Thorpe’s 
professional work is contained in a ^ folio of 
plans/ which in 1780, when its contents 
were first made known by Horace Walpole 
(Anecdotes of Puinting)^ belonged to the 
Earl of Warwick. It subsequently passed 
into the Greville Library, but on 10 April 
1810 was purchased by Sir John Soane, and 
is now in the Soane Museum. (A volume 
of tracings from it, by C. J. Richardson, 
1836, is at South Kensington : for a revised 
list of the contents by Oallaway, see Wal- 
pole's ‘ Anecdotes/ ed. Wornum, 1 888, i. 109.) 
The folio, which consist s of 280 pages, con- 
tains plan.^ of buildings, sections of stone 
work, and diagrams of perspective, drawn 
in pencil, and tinished afterwards with the 
pen. The drawings were evidently made in 
the book itself, not subsequently bound to- 
gether, with the exception of a few which have 
been pasted on blank pages, 'fhe internal evi- 
dence of draughtsmanship and handwriting 
warrants the attribution of almost ail the 
drawings to Tliorpe himself, though few are 
signed. Notes have sometimes been added by 
another hand to tJie original remarks in 
Thorpe’s writing. The buildings of which 
plans or elevations are given incliuhi Henry 
VH’s chapel, 1602, and a consecutive series 
ranging in date from 1547-0’'^ Old Somerset 
House, Strand) to 1018 (Aaloii Hall, near 
Birmingham). 

• Thojugh the drawings are by Thorjie, it is 
impossible to attribute to him (as Horace 
Walpole seemed inclined to do) tlie original 
designs of such a number of buildings, cover- 
ing so wide a range of date. It is most unlikely 
that an architect who worked on so vast a 
scale would have escaped all mention in con- 
temporary literature. Tlie ditferenccs ill style 
are too great to be accounted for on t he sup- 
position of a single designer, however versa- 
tile, even in a period of transition and foreign 
influence. Where documents exist relating 
to the erection of the houses attributed to 
Thorpe, they have been found in no single 
case to confirm the attribution. J vastly, the 
majority, if not all, of the drawings are not 
working plans for buildings to be erected, 
but surveyor’s drawings from finished build- 
ings, whiqh afford no evidence as to the ori- 


ginal designer. The volume is too large for 
a sketch-book, but was probably a pattern- 
book, in which plans and elevations, cot- 
lected from various sources, were entered as 
sp^imens for reference or for exhibition to 
Clients. ^ 

One of the few independent records of 
Thorpe’s work confirms tms view of the cha- 
racter of the drawings. Holdenby, North- 
amptonshire, built for SirChristopher Hatton 
before 1680 (now destroyed), has been attri- 
buted to Thorpe because the plan and eleva- 
tion are in the Soane volume. It has been 
proved that Thorpe merely surveyed Hol- 
denby, for the record exists of payment made 
to him on 4 June 1606 ‘ for his charges in 
taking the survey of the house and lands by 
plots at Holdenby . . , and writing fair the 
plots of that and of Ampthill House and 
the Earl of Salisbury’s, 70/. 8.^. 8d/ (DnvoN, 
Issues of the James 1, 18.36, p. 37). 

So the words ^ enhirdged per .T. Thorptj,’ on 
the plan of Ampthill, also in the same volume, 
probably mean drawn to a larger scale by 
J. Thorpe. 

The buildings which can be ascribed with 
the greatest probability to Thorpe are tlie 
following: 1. Kirby Hall, North amxitonsh ire, 
built for Sir Humphrey Stafford, 1670 to 
1575, whicli differs considerably, us carried 
o\it, from the plan (see (totoh. Architec- 
ture of the Itermissance in England, pt. lu.') 

2. The original building of Longford Castle, 
Wiltshire, begun in 1680 for Sir Thomas 
Gorges, but mueJi altered at various dates. 
The original plan, a triangle, with a plain 
round tower at each apex, founded on tlie 
Avell-known diagram of the Trinity, is pro- 
bably Thoiqie’s ; but no English builder can 
be credited with the extravagant facade 
in German renaissance style, wYiich i.s later 
in date, and the elevation in the Soane volume 
must- be regarded as a surveyor’s drawing. 

3. Thorpe liad at least a share in the first 

design of Holland House, Kensington, as 
built in 1000-7 for ISir Walter Cope [q. v.j 
Tills is shown by the words on the draw- 
ing ^Rir Walter Coap at Kensington, per- 
fected by me, .1. T.’ 4. There is a curious 

design of a house built for himself, the 
ground-plan of which forms the letters I T, 
connected by a low corridor, with the rhym- 
ing inscription: ‘Thes 2 letters I and T, 
Joyned together as you see, is meant for a 
dwelling howse for me. John Thorpe.’ The 
elevation shows a plain house in three stories, 
with an attie and gables, not unlike many 
of the smaller brick houses of the period. 

Other houses in the building of which it 
is probable that Thorpe was concerned in 
some degree are : 1. Buckliurst, in Sussex 
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(now destroyed), finislied in 15G8 for Sir 
Hichard Sackville, who afterwards as Earl 
of Dorset carried out alterations and addi- 
tions to Knole, Kent, 1603-1605, where the 
gables and the treatment of the south side 
of the inner court are in Thorpe's manner. 
2, Itushtou Hall, Northamptonshire, 1695. 
The more remarkable buildinp in the same 
neighbourhood, the triangular lodge at Rush- 
ton, Rothwell Market-house, and Lyveden 
New Building^ which have also been attri- 
buted to Thorpe, were probably designed by 
Sir Thomas Tresham. 3. Audley End, Essex, 
1610 to 1616 (greatly altered in 1700, 1721, 
and 1749), where he is said to have worked 
ill conjunction with Bernard Janssen [q. v.], 
probably as his subordinate. 

The more important houses which have 
been attributed to Thorpe on insufficient 
grounds are the following : Longleat, Wilt- 
shire, the design of which is also attributed 
to Sir John Thynne, for whom it was built, 
1567-78 ; Theolbalds, Hertfordshire, for Lord 
Burghley, 1571; Burleigh House, North- 
amptonshire, for the same, 1575-80; and 
Wollaton, Nottinghamshire, begun in 1580 
for Sir Francis Willoughby, of whicli Robert 
Smithson {d. 1614) is (expressly named as 
the architect and surveyor in Lis epitaph in 
AVollaton church. 

Tliorpo was mentioned by Henry Peacham 
[q.v.] in his ‘ Gentleman’s Exercise’ (1634, 
p.'12) as his especial friend, an excellent 
geometrician and surveyor, and * not onely 
learned aud iiigenhous liimsolfe, but a fur- 
therer and favorer of all excellency what- 
soever, of whom our age llndeth too few.' 
Of his career no less than of his life and 
character our knowledge remains very im- 
perfect. It is not even certain tliat he was 
an architect at all, in the modern sense of 
tlie word. Tie was a builder, surveyor, and 
skilled architectural draughtsman, but there ' 
‘ is no positive evidence that he designed any 
of the buildings attributed to him. If he 
did so, as may fairly be assumed in the case 
• of Kirby and Holland House, he remained 
faithful to the tradition of the English gabled 
house, strictly ])lanned and sober in detail 
of ornament, without indulging in the fan- 
tastic extravagance to which some of the 
hllizabethan builders were led by copying 
German models. He represents the period 
of transition between the mediaeval builder 
designers and the academic architects of the 
seventeenth century. 

Owing to the presence of a plan of Old 
Somerset House, Strand, in the Soane volume, 
John Thorpe has been confused with ‘ that 
other lynis fatuua of arcliseology,' John of 
Padua [see Padua, John ot]. 


[Book of Drawings by Thorpe, Soane 
Diet, of Architeeturo, art. * Thorpe,’ by Wyatt 
Papworth ; G wilt, Encyclopa?dia of Arcbitei i ure 
and Building News, 1878, vol. xxxiv. ; On 
Longloat, Building News, 1857, xiv. 623 ; Ar- 
ticles by J. A. Gotch, BuildingNews, 1884 xlvi. 
782, 790. 1885 xlix. 891, 909; Builder, xlv. 
764, 780; Gotch’s Buildings of Sir Thomas 
Tresham, 1883, and Architecture of the Behiftis' 
sancein England, 1891-4, with plans anA ineW 
of most of the Buildings attributed to 
Blomfleld’s Hist, of Benaissance Archit^ture 
in England, 1500-1800, 1897, vol. i. chap, tii; 
The English Builders.] C. D* 

THORPE, JOHN (1682-1760), anti- 
quary, eldest son of John Thorpe and his 
wife Ann, sister and coheiress of Oliver 
Combridge of Newhouso, Kent, was born at 
his father’s house of Newhouse in the parish 
of Penslmrst, Kent, on 12 March 1681-2. 
TTis family was a branch of the Thorpes of 
Chertsey, Surrey, and liis father had a good 
estate in the parishes of Peiishurst, Lamber- 
j hurst, Tonbridge, and Cliiddingstone. He 
j was sent to the grammar scliool at AVester- 
ham, of which the master was Thomas Man- 
ningham [q. v.], afterwards bishop of Chi- 
chester, and on 14 April 1698 matriculated 
from University College, Oxford, whence he 
graduated B.A. at Michaelmas 1701, M.A. 
on 27 June 1704, M.B. on 10 May J707, 

I and M.D, in .July 1710. He Avas elected 
a^fellow of the Royal Society on 30 Nov. 
1705, and at that time lived in Ormond 
Stret^t, London, near his frieml, Richard 
Mead [q v.], the pliysician. He assisted 
Sir Hans Sloane [q. v.] in the ])ublication 
of the I Philosophical Transactions,’ aud pub- 
lished ill them on 21 .July 1701 a letter to 
Sloane on AA^ortiis in the lieads of sheep. In 
1716 he settled as a pliysician in Rochester, 
where ho lived within the precincts of the 
cathedral, and attained considerable prac- 
tice, at the same time devoting himself to 
the study of the. architecture, antiquities, 
and history of the county of Kent. His 
collections were published in 1709 by his 
son, in folio, under the title of ^ Registrum 
Roffense.' The book contains numerous 
charters, all given in full, monumental in- 
scriptions, and other historical materials. 
An index to the monumental inscriptions 
appeared in 1885 (ed. F. A. Crisp). 

Thorpe was generous in liis historical assis- 
tance to Thomas Hcarne (1678-1736) [q.v.], 
Browne Willis [q. v.], and other scholars, 
and gave medical aid to many poor in 
his district. He edited the ‘ Itinera Alpina 
Tria’ of Scheuchzer, and published a sheet 
containing a list of lands contributoty to 
Rochester bridge, and in 1733 at 
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ter a collection oi* statutes of Richard II, 
Henry V, Elizabeth, and Anne, concerning 
the same bridge. Several of his letters are 
preservied in the Sloane collection. He 
died oh 30 Nov. 1750 at Rochester. He 
was buried in the church of Stockbury, 
Kent, .a parish in which he had purchased 
a . house And land called Nettlested, once 
<>W3tied by the family of Robert [q. v.}, 
tbe /ahtiqu^y. Thorpe married Elizimeth, 
of John Woodhouse of Shobdon, 
fiei^forilshire, and had one son, John, who 
is te^arately noticed. 

A, portrait of Thorpe, engraved by J, Bayly 
froth a paintingi Wollaston, is prefixed 
to * Registrum Rof(ense.’ 

[Preface by his son to Registrum Rofiense ; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iii. 609-^14 ; Thomson’s 
History of Royal Society; Sloane MS. 4063, 
in British Museum ; Works,] N. M. 

THORPE, JOHN (1716-1792), antiquary, 
born in 1716, was the only son of John 
Thorpe (1682-1750) [q. v,], antiquary, of 
Rochester, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Woodhouse of Shobdon, Ilereford- 
.shire, lie was educated at Ludsdown, Kent, 
under Samuel Thornton, and matriculated 
from University College, Oxford, on 22 March 
1731-2, graduating 15. A. in 1735 and M.A. 
in 1738. After some study of medicine lie 
abandoned it, and, like his father, devoted 
himself to antiquarian research. In 1765 he 
was elected a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. In 1769 he published, with the assis- 
tance of John Baynard of the navy ofiice, 
his fiitlier’s ‘ Registrum Roffense ’ (London, 
fol.) In 1788 Tliorpe supplemented the 
* Registrum’ by publishirg the ^Custumule 
Roffense’ (London, fol.) froiii the original 
manuscript, with the addition of other 
memorials of the cathedral church. After 
residing for many years at High-street 
House, Bexley, Kent, he removed in 1789, 
^fterthe death of his first wife, to Richmond 
Green, Surrey, and then to Chippenham in 
Wiltshire, where he died on 2 Aug. 1792 ; 
he was buried in the churchyard of the 
neighbouring village of Ilardenhuish. 

Thorpe was twice married. His first 
wife, Catharina, whom he married in 1746, 
was the daughter of Laurence Ilolker, phy- 
eician, of Gravesend. She .died on 10 Jan. 
1789, leaving two daughters, Catharine and 
Ethelinda. On 6 July 1790 he married Mrs. 
Holland, his housekeeper and * the widow 
of an old collegiate acquaintance.’ 

Besides the works mentioned, Thorpe con- 
tributed ^ Illustrations of several Antiquities 
in Kent which have hitherto remained 
undescribed’ to the first volume of the 
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^Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica.’ A 
letter from him to Andrew Celtic Ducarel 
[q. V.] maintaining, in opposition to Baines 
Barrington [q. v.], that the cherry is indi- 
genous to England, was published in the 
‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ of the Royal 
Society ^1771, p. 152). He frequently made 
contributions on Antiquarian subjects to the 
< Gentleman’s Marine/ His portrait, 
painted by W. Hai^y and engraved by 
Thomas Cook fq. v.], is prefixed to ^Custu- 
male Roffense. 

[Gent. Mag. 1792 ii. 769, 1101, 1793 I 120; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd, iii. 515, vi. 386 ; Nichols’S 
Lit. Hlustr. iv. 646, 673 ; Chalmers's Biogr. Diet. 
1816; Allibone’s j3ict. of Engl. Lit.; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886.] E. I. C. 

THORPE, ROBERT db (Jl. 1290), 
judge, appears to have been head of an an- 
cient family residing at Thorpe Thewles, near 
Stockton, Durham, and to have descended 
from Geoffrey de Torn, who in 1106 held 
that estate of the bishopric of Durham as 
half a knight’s fee {Liber Niger^ i. 308). 
When Edward I turned out the judges in 
1289, he appointed Thorpe a justice of the 
common pleas, and fines were levied before 
him in 1290. Ho perhaps died soon after- 
wards, and certainly before 1306, for in 
that year his widow, Aveline, was claiming 
a third of the manor of Thorpe Thewles. 

[Foss’s Judges, iii. 164; Rot. Pari. i. 198; 
Surtees’s Durham, iii. 89.] W. H. 

THORPE or THORP, Sir ROBERT db 
( fi, 137 2 ), chancellor, a native of Thorpe-uext- 
xS'orwich, was educated at Cambridge, and 
appears as an advocate in 1340 and as king’s 
Serjeant in 1345. He was, Coke says, ‘ of 
singular judgment in the laws of the realm.’ 
He was appointed the second master of Pem- 
broke 1 lall or College, Cambridge, in 1 347, and 
held that office until 1364. In 1355 and 1359 he 
.sat as a judge to try felonies in Oxfordshire 
and other counties, and on 27 J uiie 1356 was 
appointed chief justice of the common pleas. 
A grant of 40/. a year was made to him by 
the king in 1365 to\ enable him to support 
the honour of knighthood. When William 
of Wykeham resigned the great seal on 

24 March 1371, the king appointed Thorpe 
chancellor, delivering him the seal on the 
26th. He died somewhat suddenly, for he 
appears to have transacted business on 

25 June 1872, and on the 29th, being in the . 
iiouse of Robert Wyville, bishop of Salis- 
bury, in Fleet Street, was so sick that he had 
Ihe great seal enclosed in a bag, sealed with 
his own seal and the seals of Sir John 
Knyvet, the chief justice, and others, and 
died there that night. It is evident from his 
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with Petabrakdt!^oU6g6,and from 
lib* appointment to the chancellorship on the 
Overtnrow of the clerical ministers, that he 
was an adherent of John Hastings, second 
earl of Pembroke [q. v.], leader of the court 
and anti-clerical .party. He married Mar- 
aret, daughter of William Deyncourt, and 
ied without issue, leaving his property to 
be disposed of by his executors as they 
thought bevst. One of them, Richard de 
Tretton or IVeton (afterwards master of 
Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge), caused 
forty marks to be given to the university 
of Cambridge to be spent in building the 
north side of the school’s quadrangle. His 
brother and heir was Sir W lUiam de Thorpe, 
whose executors built the divinity school 
together with a small chapel, and in 1398 
made an agreement with the university that 
commemorative services should be held for 
Sir William and his wife Lady Grace on 
6 May and 19 Nov. of each year. 

[Foss’s Judges, iii. 627 ; Foedera, iii, 2B7, 
464, 911, 95()--l ; Abbrev. Rot. Orig. ii. 337 ; 
Cal. Inquis. post mortem, i. 322 ; Willis’s 
Archilec. Hist, of Cainbridgo, od. Clarke, iii. 
10 ; Masters's Hist, of C. C. C. Cambr. p. 37 ; 
Stubbs’s Const. Hist. ii. 421, 424.] W. H. 

THORPE, THOMAS (d 1401), speaker 
of the House of Commons, seems to have 
been brought up in the royal service. He 
can hardly bo t he man of his name who was 
elected member of parliament for Rutland, 
although not retunned by the sheriff in 1403 ; 
but he was certainly chosen for Northamp- 
tonshire in 1449. He was an officer of the 
exchequer in 1442, and remembrancer of the 
exchequer by 1462, In that year he was, 
probably on the ground of his Lancastrian 
sympathies, dismissed by John Tiptoft, earl of 
Worcester [q. v.], when the latter became 
treasurer on 15 Ax)ril' 1462 (Ramsay, Xan- 
caster and York, ii. 162, 160). He is stated 
, {ib» p. 160) to have become a baron of the ex- 
chequer before ho was speaker, and this his 
wife^s funeral inscription seems conclusively 
to prove, but other accounts put his appoint- 
ment later (the circumstances under which he 
became third baron are detailed in Hot. Pari. 
v. 342). In the parliament of 1452-3, a Lan- 
castrian parliament, he was chosen speaker ; 
he became a member of the privy council 
the same year. As a prominent member 
of the weaker party lie was marked for attack, 
and the occasion was found in his taking 
possession, probably under the king’s orders, 
of some arms belonging to the Duke of York, 
which were in London. lie was then commit- 
ted to the Fleet. The king was at this time 
incapable, and when early in 1454 the Duke 
of York opened parliament the speaker was 


still in ^ol. " 
a correspondent of the' 
ed. Gairdner, i. 264), ^articmeth fast '^ywst 
the Duke oi York.’ The case ceme pofora 
the lords on 15 Feb. 1464, and the. lords 
asked advice from the 'judges. They, how- 
ever, avoided responsibility, and declared by 
Sir John Portescue that it was not their 
place to determine the privileges of parlia- 
ment, adding the suggestion that Thorpe was 
entitled to his release (May, Parliayientary 
Practice^ pp. 102, 130), None the less, the 
lords decided that Thorpe should remain in 
prison, and the commons proceeded to elect 
uuuther speaker. This decision, which was 
afterwards said to have been * begotten by 
the iniquity of the times,’ was, it has been 
pointed out, really of little importance (Fok- 
TBSCUE, Gove)'nance of England, Plummer, 
pp. 45, 51, 53). Thorpe was a strong party 
man, and it was as sueli douijtless, and not 
as speaker or member of the House of Oom- 
mons, that he was attacked. 

Thorpe remained in prison, it is said, till 
he had paid 1,000/. and 10/. costs; he was 
free before 16 April 1455. He was present 
at the first battle of 8t. Albans, from which 
ho lied away. In the ^ orkist vindication 
whiqh followed, Tlioiqie was one on whom the 
blame of the troubles was laid. Ilis punish- 
ment was demanded in parliament. Ho 
seems to have esca]>ed for the time owing to 
the kiijg’s favour, lie became second baron 
of the exchequer on 30 Nov, 1468, and in 
1459 he* had the reversion granted to him of 
the office of chaiicelJor of the exchequer. 
He took an active part in the parliament of 
Coventry held in December 1459, drawing 
up the Yorkist attainders. When the Yorkist 
lords landed ^n Kent in 1460 and came to 
London, Thorpe was one of those who went 
with 8calcs and Ilungerford into the Tower 
riliree Fifteenth-Ceyitury Chronicles, Camd. 
Soc. pp. 73, 75, 103), and lienee cannot have 
been, as is sometimes said, captured at 
Northampton. lie was in any case taken 
prisoner, and, after some time, attempted to 
escape from the MarshaLsea, or wherever he 
was confined, disguised as a monk ^ with a 
newe shave crowne,’ and on 17 Feb. 1460-1 
he was beheaded by the mob at Haringay. 

Thorpe’s wife, whose name was Joanna, 
died on 23 June 1453, and was buried at the 
church of St. J ohii Zacharies, London. Their 
son Roger was in the service of the crown; 
was M.P. for Truro in the parliament of 
1452-3, and was at Guisnes under !Edmund 
Beaufort, duke of Somerset [q. v.l while his 
father was in trouble about the Duke of York’s 
case. He fought at Wakefield, was prose- 
cuted by a Yorkist named Colt, and, like his 
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, WA8 some time in and']bad to 
large Sum of money (2, OOOZ.) H4 
me of his lendsin Essexm consequence, 
pitoceedings were declared void in the 
parliament of Henry VII's reign (cf. 
OahtbUli;, Materials for the History of 
Henry Fi7, Rolls Ser. i. 127-9). 

[Manning’s Speakers of the House of Com- 
mons, p, 101 ; ]^lls of Parliament, v, 199, vi. 
294 ; Ramsay’s Lancaster and York ; Pas ton 
Letters, ©d, Grairdner ; Foss’s Judges of Eng- 
land, p. 668 ; Return of Members of Parliament, 
i. 266, 342, 346, 347 ; Weever’s Funeral Monu- 
ments, p. 391 ; Ordinances of the Privy Council, 
©d. Nicolas, v, 186, vi. 143 &c. ; 8tubb»’s Consti- 
tutional History, iii. 168, 169, 266, 471.] 

W. A. J. A. 

THORPE, THOMAS (1670 P-1635 .?), 
publisher of Shakespeare’s ‘Sonnets,’ born 
about 1570, was son of Thomas Thorpe, an 
innkeeper of Barnet, Middlesex (Ann ek,AV^. 
of Stationers' Company ^ ii. 121). At mid- 
summer 1684 he was apprenticed for nine 
years to a printer and stationer of London, 
Richard Watkins {ih. p. 713), and in 1594 
he took up the freedom of the Stationers* 
Company. A younger brother, Richard, was 
apprenticed to anotlior stationer, Martin En- 
sor, for seven years from 24 Aug. 1596, but 
did not take up his freedom (ib. ii. 123). 
Thomas found obscure employment as a 
stationer*s assistant, but in 1000 he became 
the owner of the unpublished manuscript of 
Christopher Marlowe’s translation of the 
‘ First Book of Lucan.* Through the good 
offices of a friend in the trade, Edward 
Blount [q. v.], he contrived to publisli it. 
His name did not figure on the title-page, 
but as owner of the ‘co;;y* he signed the 
dedication, which he jestingly addressed to 
his friend Blount. He wrote with good- 
humoured sarcasm of the parsimony of tlie 
ordinary literary patron. In 1603 Thorj)e 
again engaged in a publishing speculation, 
and his name figured on a title-page for the 
first time. The book was an insignificant 
pamphlet on current events. Another work 
of a like kind bore his name later in the 
year, and between that date and 1624 twenty- 
eight books were issued at irregular intervals 
with the announcement that lie toolc part in 
the process of publication. The title-pages 
of nearly all Thorpe’s books declared that the 
volumes were printed for him by one stationer, 
and were sold for liim by another stationer, 
whose address was supplied. It was only 
in three of the publications on the title-pages 
of which Thorpe’s name figured — viz. R. 
West’s ‘ Wits A. B. C.,’ Chapman’s ‘ Byron,’ 
and Ben Jonson’s ‘Masques of Blacliness 
and Beauty/ all dated in 1608 — that he an- 
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m aecoirdanoe with the 
well-^stablUbed publish^a, that he waiilmai 
self in the oceupation of a shop, i,e. 
Tiger’s Head, in St. Paul’s Churchyard/ at 
which the books could be purchas^. Dur- 
ing the other years of his publishing careex 
he pursued his calling homelessly — without 
business plant or premises of his own, and 
depending on better equipped colleagues in 
the trade to sell as well as to print the 
volumes in which he had an interest. Many 
of his colleagues began publishing operations 
in this manner, but none except Thorpe are 
known to have followed it throughout their 
careers. 

Thorpe’s energies seem, in fact, to have 
been mainly confined, as in his initial ven- 
ture of Marlowe’s ‘ Lucan,’ to tlie predatory 
work of procuring, no matter . how, unpub- 
lished and neglected ‘ copy.’ In the absence, 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
of any legal recognition of an author’s right 
to control the publication of his work, the 
actual holder of a manuscript was its lawful 
and responsible owner, no matter by what 
means it had fallen into his hands. Thorpe 
was fortunate enough to obtain between 1605 
and 1611 at least nine manuscript volumes 
of literary interest, viz. three plays by Chap- 
man, four works of Ben Jonson (including 
‘ Sejanus,’ 1606), Coryat/s ‘ Odcombian Ban- 
quet,’ and Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets ’ (1609), 
The last — the most interesting of all — which 
had many years earlier circulated in manu- 
script among Shakespeare’s ‘ private friends,’ 
was entered by Thorpe on the ‘Stationers’ 
Registers ’ on 20 May 1609. There, as on 
the published title-page, he styled his trea- 
sure-trove ‘ Shakespeares Sonnets’ — a trades- 
manlike collocation of words which is one of 
the many proofs that the author was in no 
way associated with Thorpe’s project. The 
volume was printed for Thorpe by George 
Eld, and some copies of the impression bore 
the name of William Asploy as Thorpe’s 
bookselling agent, while others bore the name 
of John Wright. ^ In conformity with the 
accepted practice, Thoi*pe, as owner of the 
‘ copy/ supplied the dedication. He signed 
it with his initials ‘T. T.,’ styling himself, 
v(ith characteristic bombast, ‘ the well-wish- 
ing adventurer in setting forth’ [i.e. the 
hopeful promoter of the speculation]. As in 
the case of Marlowe’s ‘ Lucan,’ he selected 
for patron of the volume a friend in the trade, 
whom he denominated ‘Mr. W. H.’ JRe 
fantastically described ‘ Mr. W. H. ’ as ‘ the 
only begetter ’ — i.e. procurer of the sonnets 
—a description which implies that Thorpe 
owed his acquisition of the manuscript to the 
good offices of ‘Mr. W. H.’ An obscure 
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stationer, William Hall^ was at this period 
like Thorpe, the irresponsible ^r61e of 
P3^6iurer of manuscripts. In 1606 Hall had 
.prbcured for publication a neglected manu- 
script poem, *A Foure-fold Meditation,^ by 
the Jesuit, Robert Southwell [q. v.], and had 
supplied, as owner of the ^ copy,’ a dedicatory 
epistle under his initials * W. H.* There is 
little doubt that Thorpe was acquainted 
with Hall. SouthwoU’s poem was printed 
for Hall by George Eld, the printer of Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Sonnets,' and of many others of 
Thorpe s publications. Hall himself became 
a master-printer in a small wot in 1609, and 
he described himself as ^ W. IL^ on the title- 
page of at least one of his books (‘ Trial of 
John Selman,’ 1612). No other person who 
was likely to be in Thorpe’s circle of acquaint- 
ance was known to designate himself by the 
same initials. Hall is therefore in all proba- 
bility the ‘ Mr. W. II.’ of Shakespeare’s 
* Sonnets.’ ^ 

In 1610 Thorpe acquired some unpublished 
manuscripts of an insignilicant autlior, John 
Healey [q. v.], who had migrated to Virginia 
and had apparently died there. Another 
Xiublisher had issued in 1609 a translation 
by Healey of Bishop Hall’s ‘ Disco verie of a 
New World,’ and Healey had dedic.T-ted that 
work to William Herbert, third earl of Pem- 
broke [q. v.'j \Vhen Thorpe published the 
manuscripts by Healey in his hands, lie pre- 
fixed to them dedicatory epistles signed by 
his own initials, and, inaugurating a new 
practice in his choice of patrons, addressed 
them to men of eminence who had acted as 
patrons of Healey’s earlier ventures. Thorpe 
chose Lord l\'m broke as patron of Healey’s 
translation of 8t. Augustine’s ‘ City of God ’ 
in 1610, and penned a very obsequious address 
to the earl. ’J’o another of Healey’s patrons, 
John Florio [q.v.], Thorpe dedicated Healey’s 
:translation of ' Epictetus ’ (1610), and when 
Thorpe brought out a second edition of that 
work in 1616, he addressed himself again to 
Lord Pembroke. These three dedicatory 
epistles are tin.:' longest literary compositions 
by Thorpe tliat are extant ; they are fantastic 
and bombastic in style to the bounds of in- 
coherence, and the two addresses to Lord 
Pembroke are extravagantly subservient in 
tone. In 1624 Thorpe’s name appeared m 
print in connection with a book for the last 
time. In that year there was issued a new 
edition of Chapman’s ‘ Byron,’ which Thorp< 
had first puliUshed in 1608. Thorx>e, whose 
surreptitious production of Shakespeare’s 
‘ Sonnets ’ has long perplexed Shakespeare’s 
biographers and has given him his sole 
title to fame, seems to have been granted 
an almsroom in the hospital of Ewelme 


on 8 Dec. 1635 (Cb/. State Fapere, rJJpuu 
1636, -p. 627). 

[Arber’a Stationers’ Begisters ; Tbbrpa'a ^ 
lications in Bodleian and British Miis^ubi 
ries ; Athenssum, 1 Nov. 1873, by Mr. O^Vles 
Edmonds; Southwell’s Foure-fold Meditation, 
edited by Mr. Charles Edmonds, 189$ ^preface; 
Life of Shakespeare, JL898, by the present writer ; 
art. Shakbspuabb, William i ‘ Shakespeare and 
the Earl of Pembroke,’ by the present writer, in 
the Fortnightly Review, February 1898; in- 
formation kindly supplied by Samuel Butler, bsq.] 

S. L. 

THORPE or THORP, Sir VVILLIAM 
DB (Jl. 1350), chief justice, appears as an 
advocate in 1833, as one of the king’s ser- 
jeants in 1341, as the king’s attorney in 
1342, and in the April of tin t year was ap- 
pointed a justice, probably <4* the king’s 
bench, where he certainly sat in 1345 (Foss), 
though Dugdale thinks that his first appoint- 
ment may have been to the common pleas. 
On 26 Nov. 1346 he was appointed chief 
justice of the king’s bench, in 1347 sat on 
the commission for the trial of the I]arls of 
Menteith and Fife, and opened the parlia- 
ment of that and the following year. Charges 
of corruption in the exequtiou of hi.s olfice 
were made against him in 1 350, he was im- 
prisorled, and on 3 Nov. Edward III issued 
a writ constituting the Earls of Arundel, 
Warwick, and Huntingdon, and two others, 
commissioners to try him. He confessed 
that he had received bribes from five persons 
indicted before him at Lincoln, and was 
sentenced to imprisonment and forfeiture. 
On the 19th the king issued a second writ to 
the same commissioners, setting forth the 
advantages of l^^orpe’s office and the enor- 
mity of his offence, stating that when he 
took the oath of his office the king had told 
him by word of mouth that if he trans- 
gressed he should be hanged and suffer for- 
feiture, and demanding sentence accordingly, 
which was passed by the commissioners. Ed- 
ward remitted the capital punishment, and 
issued writs for the seizurj of his lands and 
goods. In the parliament of February 1351 
the king laid the record and process in 
Thorpe’s case before the magnates, \yho de- 
clared that the judgment was right and 
reasonable. In the course of that year 
Thorpe was pardoned, and a portion of his 
lands — the manor of Chancton in Sussex — 
was restored to him. He was not reinstated 
as chief justice, but on 24 May 1352 was 
appointed second baron of the exchequer, 
and in 1354 was chief of a commission of 
assize in Sussex, and was one of the triers 
of petitions in parliament. In 1358 he was 
appointed a commissioner to treat with the 
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Duke of Brabant^ and in 1S69 was a member 
of' ^mmissions of oyer and terminer for 
Kent, and Qtber counties, if, indeed, 
j$?tp identillfi^ with the William de 
Tlibfp of -that list. But the name was too 
coxnmon to be certain as to this, or as to the 
family to which the chief justice belonged, 
though it seems probable that he was either 
of . Surrey or Sussex. Blomefield suggests 
that he was thp Sir William who was brother 
of Sir Robert de Thorpe (A 1872) [q. v.}, the 
chancellor {Hist, of Norfolk, v. 147). 

[boss’s Judges, iii. 527; Ej^mer’s Fcedera, 
iii. 208-10, 392, 464 (Eecord edit.); Cal. Rot. 
,Pat. pp. 142. 160; Abbrev. Rot. Orig. ii, 211- 
212; Rot. Pari. n. 164, 200, 227, 254. 267 
(Record publ.)] W. H. 

THORPE, WILLIAM (d. 1407 ?), Wy- 
clifite, was a native of the north of England, 
was educated at Oxford, and took priest’s 
orders, lie was tried for heresy in 1397 by 
Archbishop Thomas Arundel [q.v.], impri- 
soned, and set free by Richard nraybrooke, 
bishop pf London. For ten years he travelled 
about preaching ; in 1407 he preached at 
Shrewsbury that the sacrament was con- 
secrated bread, and that pilgrimages, images, 
and swearing should not be suffered. He was 
charged by the bailiffs of Shrewsbury and im- 
prisoned. F rom vShrewsbury prison ho was 
sent to the castle of Saltwood, and was ex- 
amined before Archbishop Arundel on 7 Aug. 
1407. His fate is uncertain, but it is stated 
that lie was burned at Saltwood, August 
1407. 

He wrote an account of his trial called 
* The Examination of AVilliam Thorpe ’ and 
a * Short Testament to his FaitJi ; ’ both are 
printed* in Foxe’s ‘ Actes and Monuments.' 
The ‘ Examination ' is a fine piece of English 
prose composition, emended and modernised 
by Tindal. More refers to it in 1532 in his 
‘ Confutation ’ as ‘ put forth, it is said, by 
George Constantine.’ Bale ascribes ‘ Glosses 
on the Psalter ’ to his pen ; Tanner’s ascrip- 
tion of the ‘ABC,’ an heretical hook gene- 
rally coupled with Tliorpe’s ‘ Examination,’ 
appears to be an error. 

[Foxe’fl Actes and Monuments, 1844, iii. 826, 
961 ; Bale’s Bibl. Brit. vii. 42.] M. B. 

THRALE, Mrs. (1741-1821), friend of 
Dr. Johnson. [See Piozzi, Hester Lynou.] 

^ THRELKELD, CALEB (1676^1728), 
botanist, was born on 31 May 167B at Kei- 
berf h in the parish of Kirk Oswald, Cumber- 
land {Synopsis, Be). In 1698 he graduated 
MiA. inthe university of Glasgow, and soon 
afterwards became a nonconformist preacher. 
He graduated M.D. at Edinburgh on 26 Jan. 
1712-13, and went to live in Dublin with his 


wife> three sons, and three daughteifs* At 
first he preached in a conventicle on 
days and acted as a physician on week-day^ 
but afterwards (dedication to Prima^: 
Boulter) becamereconciled to the established 
church, practised medicine, and studied, 
botany. He made botanical expeditions in 
every part of the neighbourhood of Dublin,' 
into CO. Wicklow, co. Meath, Queen’s County, 
and into the north of Ireland. In 1727 he. 
published in Dublin * Synopsis Stirpium 
Hibernicarum.’ The synopsis describes 686 
species of plants* with the localities in tvhich 
they were found and their scientific, Eng- 
lish, and Irish names. Threlkeld in most 
cases took the Irish names from a manuscript 
in his possession, ‘ wliich I take to be of good 
authority ’ {Synopsis, Br ). He probably added 
a few notes of his own from the reports of 
rustics. Although the book has been fre- 
quently quoted as an authority for the Irish 
names of plants, the errors it contains show 
that Threlkeld had little acquaintance with 
the language. He died in Mark’s Alley, 
Francis Street, Dublin, on 28 April 1728, and 
was buried in a graveyard in Cowan Street 
near St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

[ThrelkokVs Synopsis ; Pulteney’s Historical 
and Biographical Sketches of the Progress of 
Botany in England, 1790, ii. 190.] N. M. 

THRING, EDWARD (1821-1887), 
schoolmaster, born at Alford in Somerset on 
29 Xov. 1821, was fifth child of John Gale 
Dalton Thring, the rector and squire of 
Alford, by his wife Sarah, daughter of John 
Jenkyns, vicar of Evercreech in the same 
j county, and sister of Richard Jenkyns [q.v.], 
master of Balliol. He was educated first at 
a local grammar school at Ilniinster, and 
afterwards at Eton, where lie became the 
head of the collegers, and was captain of 
Montem in 1841 on nearly the last occasion 
of that famous festival. In tlie same year 
he entered King’s College, Cambridge, as a 
scholar. Three years afterwards he gained 
the Porson prize for Greek iambics, and be- 
came a fellow of tiis college. At that date, 
and for three centuries before, the King’s 
scholars were allowed to proceed to a degree 
without examination. Although it was gene- 
rally understood that Thring was the most 
distinguished scholar of his year, he objected 
earnestly to the continuance of this excep- 
tional and time-honoured privilege, and m 
1846 and 1848 he, as a fellow, wrote pam- 
phlets strongly advocating its abolition. 
After much discussion, and with the consent 
of the provost aj>d fellows, the custom was 
abandoned in 1851. Thring was ordained 
in 1846, and became a curate of St. James’s 
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paHsh iii the city of Gloucestc^r. Here he j 
manifested a strong interest in the children 
of the parochial schools, and he afterwards 
looked back on the experience he thus gained 
as the best professional training of his life. 
To the last lie preached the doctrine that the 
most elementary teaching requires the highest 
teaching skill and power. After a year at 
Gloucester lie spent two years as a private 
tutor at Great Marlow, two years as curate 
at dookham Dean, Berkshire, and six months 
in travel in Italy. In September 1863 he 
was elected to the head mastership of Up- 
pingham school. 

Until the end of his life Tliring’s name 
was identified with the history and fortunes 
of Uppingham, a country grammar school 
founded hy llohert J olinson ( 1 640-1626) [q.v. J 
in 1584*j and endowed with an annual income 
of about 1,000/. He found it with twenty- 
, five boys and two masters, in mean premises, 
and with little repute, and in the course of 
thirty-four years raised it to a foremost posi- 
tion among the public schools in England, 
with noble buildings, a fine chapel, ample 
appliances for teaching and recreation, a 
library, thirty masters, eleven boarding- 
houses, and upwards of three hundred boys. 
From the first he d<idicated all his best powers 
to the business of teaching. 11 is chief desire 
was to study tlie needs and aptitudes of indi- 
vidual boys, and to give to each work which* 
would interest him and call forth his powers. 
He thought that most public schools were 
too large for this purpose, and ho restricted 
the number of boys at Uppingham school to 
320, and in each boarding-house to thirty. 

Thring held fast by the study of languages 
and mathematics and cognate Subjects, as 
forming the main course of discipline, to 
which every scholar should conform. To 
English composition, pursued pavi passu 
iwifeli composition in the ancient languages, 
he assigned a high place in his system of 
instruction. But lessons on these subjects 
were begun at seven in the morning and 
were o\'er by midday. In the after part of 
the day classes were held in Frencli, German, 
chemistry, turning, drawing, carpentry, and 
music ; and every boy was expected to take 
up one, or perliaps two, of these at his or liis 
parents’ choice. He established workshops, 
laboratories, gardens, an aviary, and a. gym- 
nasium. Uppingham was the first great 
public school to make special provision of this 
kind for varied culture outside the traditional 
range of classical study. Although himself 
deficient in the musical faculty, ’Thring at- 
tached high value to music as an educational 
instrument, wrote some spirited school songs, 
and took pains to choose highly skilled 


teachers, and to give them, by pf 

school concerts and otherwise, opportuniti^' 
of cultivating their art.. To tne artiStio 
decoration of the school and chapel he paid 
special attention, as well as to the study ;pf 
drawing and design. The class-<ropms were 
adorned with pictures symbolical or his- 
torical, and with the portraits of men famous 
in the several ilepartments of learning or 
science to which the lessons pertained. 
While encouraging athletics, he thought 
they received excessive attention. He de- 
precated the habit of multiplying prizes and 
scholarships, especially if they were regarded 
as motives for work instead of records of 
iiaviug worked. 

Ill 1876 a serious attack of typhoid fever, 
attributable to bad drainage in the town* of 
Uppingham, caused several deaths and much 
alarm, and threatened the riiiu of the school. 
Thring met the emergency with i-.haract eristic 
courage and promptitude, found an unoccu- 
pied hotel and some lodging-houses at Borth, 
a little fishing village on the Cardigan coast, 
and in three weeks made arrangements for 
the removal of the whole establishment. 

I There the school work was carried on with 
unbroken Spirit and succes.s for more than 
a year and until the danger was past (cf. 
IMweird TJirhif/, a Memory^ by the Itev. 
J. TI. Skrine). 

Thring is one of the few great school- 
masters .who liave written copiously on the 
principles of education. His works have 
been largely read in America as wtdl as in 
England, and, though they do not profess to 
be text-books or pedagogic manuals of rules 
and formuhe, have proved in a high degree 
inspiring to Englisli-sxieaking t eachers. One 
of his earliest iJooks, ^Thoughts on Life 
Science’ (1869, 2nd edit. 1871), which bore 
the jiseiidonym of ^Benjamin Place,* con- 
cerns itself witli reflections on the old pro- 
blems of the relations of Christian faith to 
knowledge and to human progrt'ss. His 
matured convictions on educational methods 
are set forth iri‘ Education and School *(1864; 
2iid edit. 1867), in ‘The Theory and Practice 
of Teaching* (1883, new edit. 1886), and in 
a posthumous volume of ‘ Miscellaneous Ad- 
dresses* (1887) delivered before various 
bodies of teachers. All his writings are 
characterised by a deep sense of the moral 
and religious ^nirposes which should be" 
served in education, by fine enthusiasm, by 
intuitive insight into child nature, byhaf^^^ 
and pregnant aphorisms, and by an active 
and often grotesque fancy which, though 
it illuminated his talk and his books, led 
him to indulge in analogies occasionally re- 
mote, and, it must be owned, somewhat 





list? 


' tantflL]^ii|^» It waa « prominent feature of 
his e^cational system that Englisli gram- 
mar i^atisd inductively and analytically fur- 
Bisheq the best basis for language training 
and H^ihong bis earliest books were the ^ Child’s 
Grammar^ (1862), the ‘ Principles of Gram- 
mar (1868), and * Exercises in Grammatical 
Analysis '*(1-868). In all these what he called 
, ^ sentence anatomy ' was 'shown to be one of 
the most fruitful of linguistic exercises, and 
to be "applicable to the study of Latin and 
Greek as well as of English. 

With no less earnestness, and with scarcely 
less magnetic personal influence than Arnola, 
Thring displayed even more originality in his 
educational methods, and was the pioneer of 
no less important reforms in public school 
life. lie was the founder of the headmasters’ 
conference, laid down the'main lines of its ac- 
tion, ^nd was for some years one of its most 
influential members. The first meeting was 
held, on^his invitation, at Uppingham in 
December 1869. Ilia was the first public 
school to establish a mission to the poor of 
London, and the North Woolwich settle- 
ment, which was founded also in 1869, 
established a precedent, followed seven years 
after by Winchester, and subsequently by 
nearly all the great public schools. He 
founded an old scholars’ association and the 


B,08tded tlm, Wotkft l&eady 
waa* author of a ydlumo of 'School Sernic^. 
(1868, 2hd 8€ir. 1^6), ^ ^hool Sbngs ’ (1858)^* 
' Borth Lyrics ' (1881), 'Poems and Transla- 
tions ’ (1887), and a remarkable discourse 
entitled ' The Charter of Life/ contributed 
to a volume of sermons addressed to public 
school men, and edited by Dean Vaughan, 
under the title ‘The School of Life,’ 1885. 

[Life, with long extracts from Thring’s 
diaries, by Q-. R, Parkin, 1 898 ; Uppingham by 
the Sea, by J. IT. Skrine; Edward Thring, 
Teacher and Poet, by Rev. H. D. Rawnsley.] 

J. G. F-h. 

THROCKMORTON, FRANCIS (1564- 
1584), conspirator, born in 1554, was son of 
Sir John Throckmorton of Feckenham, Wor- 
cestershire, by his wife Margery. II is mother 
was daughter of Robert Puttenham, and her 
mother was Margery, sister of Sir Thomas 
Elyot [q.. V.] The conspirator’s father was 
the seventh of eight sons of Sir George 
Throckmortcrti of Cougliton, Warwickshire, 
and was brother of Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton [q. V.] He sat in parliament as mem-, 
her for Old Sarum in Mary’s first parliament, 
conjointly with liis brother Nicholas [q. v.] 
Both brothers were charged with complicity 
in Wyatt’s rebellion, and John was con- 
demned to death, but was subsequently re- 


Uppingham School Society, and sought to 
render himself and its members useful to 
the people of the town by establishing classes 
for mutual improvement and for cookery 
and useful arts. He was the first head- 
master to evince sympathy with the best 
modern efibrts to give a liberal education to 
girls; and in 1887 he invited the head- 
mistresses’ association to hold their annual 
meeting at Uppingham. li)»one phase of 
educational development Thring waS reso- 
lutely opposed. Ho was not in sympathy 
'Avith modern movements for the legal con- 
trol and organisation of secondary educa- 
tion, or for the examination and inspection 
of schools by public authority. All such 
expedients appeared to him to restrict mis- 
chievously the lawful liberty of the teacher, 
and he never fully recognised that public 
measures which would have been needless 
ih his own case mi^ht be very necessary for 
the railk and file of uninspired teachers and 
for the maintenance of ordinary schools in 
efficiency. 

Thring diedat Uppingham on 22 Oct. 1887. 
At Christmas 1863 ho married Marie Louise, 
daughter of Carl Johann Koch of Bonn, who 
held the office of councillor or commissioner 
of customs under the Prussian government. 
His wife, three daughters, and two sons sur- 
vived him. 


leased, and as a staunch catholic was received 
into the queen’s favour. He was appointed 
master of requests. Subsequently Queen 
Mary, ‘ in respect of his faithful service, be- 
stowed upon him the office of’ chief justice of 
Chester, and made him a member of the 
council of the marches of Wales. lie held 
both these posts for twenty-three years, and 
for three years was vice-president of the 
Welsh council. He was knighted by Queen 
Elizabeth at Kenilworth in 1566. He long 
resided at Congletoii, . Cheshire. Ho was 
suspended from his.post of justice of Chester 
within a year of his death. This disaster 
was popularly attributed to the malice of 
the Earl of Leicester, who was said to have 
brought to the notice of the government a 
trivial but unlawful' alteration made by Sir 
John in the record of a case tried before him 
(Lbicestbk, Commoritaealth, 1641, p. 79; 
Camden, Annals^ 1688, transl. p. 294). It 
is doubtful if Leicester were concerned in 
the business. According to Froude, Sir John 
Throckmorton suffered removal from his 
office owing to his avowal of sympathy with 
the Jesuits, But whatever the immediate 
cau^ of his dismissal, there were fair grounds 
for suspecting him of maladministration of 
j ustice. He was charged i n the Star-chamber, 
with showing in liis court illegal partiality 
to the plaintiff in a suit Grey i?. Vernon. 
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He was heard in the Star-chamber in his On his arrival at the Tower, Throckmorton 


own defence, and a copy of his speech is 
amon^ the Ilawlinson manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library (Caf. i. 494). Finally he 
was declared guilty and fined. The case was 
mentioned as a precedent by Lord-keeper 
Coventry in the Star-chamber in 1631 {Notes 
and Queries^ 6th ser. xii. 3:28). Sir John 
died on 23 May 1580, and was buried at 
Coughton, Warwickshire, the chief seat of 
the Throckmorton family. A eulogistic epi- 
taph, by his brother-in-law, Richard Putten- 
ham [q. v.], was printed in ^The Arte of 
English Poesie,’ 1589 (ed. Arber, pp. 189-90). 

Francis matriculated from Hart Hall, Ox- 
ford, in 1572, aged 18, and was entered as a 
student of the Inner Temple in 167(3. About 
1 580 he left England on a foreign tour with 
a brother Thomas. Sharing his father’s zeal 
for Catholicism, he visited the leading Eng- 
lish catholics in exile on the continent, and 
learned from them the various plans that were 
forming for the re-establishment of the ca- 
tholic religion in England with the aid of a 
foreign army. At Madrid' Throckmorton 
discussed with Sir Francis Englefield [q. v.] 
the details of an invasion of England by 
Spanish troops. In Paris he met I’homas 
Morgan (1543*-1606 ?) [q. v.] and Charles 
Paget [q. v.], the agents of Queen Mary, and 
he spent much time at Spa with other catho- 
lic malcontents in debating the feasibility of 
co-operation on the part of catholics in Eng- 
land with an arrhy which the Guises were 
proposing to raise in the Low Countries. Re- 
turning to London early in 1583, jThrock- 
morton settled in a house at Paul’s Wharf, 
London, and organised means of communica- 
tion between Morgan in Paris and the im- 
prisoned- Queen of Scots, and between the 
Queen of Scots and Mendoza, the Spanish 
ambassador at Elizabeth’s court. His fre- 
quent visits to Mendoza’s bouse were noted 
■ by agents of tlie government. Suspicion 
was roused, and he was suddenly arrested in 
October 1 583 in the act of penning a letter 
in cipher to Queen Mary. Before he was car- 
ried to the Tower lie managed to destroy 
that letter and to send a maid-servant witli 
a casket of compromising documents to 
Mendoza. But when his house was searched 
a list was found of catholics in England 
who were prepared to aidin rcbellioua designs 
against Elizabeth, There were also seized 
plans of harbours sketched by Paget, and 
described by Throckmorton as suitable for 
the landing of a foreign force; treatises in 
defence of the Queen of Scots’ title to the 
succession of the English throne ; and ^ six 
or seven infamous libels against Her Majesty 
printed beyond sea.’ * 


was examined by members of the council, but 
he declined to reply to their questions. Orders 
were consequently given to question! him 
under torture. He was racked for the first 
time on 23 Nov,, and twice again on 2 Dec. 
IHs resolution gradually failed him, and he 
confessed that the two catalogues of the 
harbours and English catholics lound in one 
of his trunks were from his own pen. They 
were intended, he admitted, for the use of 
Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, to further 
the enterprise of the Duke of Guise for the 
invasion of England. He had planned with 
Mendoza a device whereby the catholics in 
England would be able at the moment of in- 
vasion to levy troops in the name of the queen, 
and, unless she consented to tolerate the 
catholic worship, it had been determined to 
attempt the overthrow of her government. 
TlirocKmorton was tried at tlie Guildhall on 
21 May 1584. He pleaded that his confes- 
sions were insufiicient to convict him, because 
by the stat ute of 1 3 Elizabeth it was required 
that every indictment should be laid within 
six months of the commission of the ofience, 
and should be proved on oath by two wit- 
nesses. I’ho judges repHed that he was in- 
dicted not on the statute of 13 Elizabeth, but 
on the ancient statute of treasons, which 
neither required witnesses nor limited the 
time of prosecution. Throckmorton retorted 
that he had been deceived, and that the whole 
of liis confession was false; tluit it had been 
extorted by dread of further torment by the 
rack, and under the impression that his re- 
velations could not be used to imperil hi» 
life. Althougli he was at once condemned 
to death, his life was spared till he once more 
re})eated the cbnfession of his guilt. Ho was 
executed on 10 July at Tyburn ; but on the 
scaffold he revoked his second confession, 
calling God to witness tlmt it was drawn 
from him by the hope of pardon. The go- 
vernment published in .Juno an official justi- 
fication of his punishment, with the title, 

‘ A Discoverie of the Treasons practised and 
attempted against the Queenes Majestic and 
the Uealme by Francis Throckmorton’ (Lon- 
don, 1584, 4to) ; this is reprinted in thq 
^ Ilarleian Miscellany/ 1 808, vol, iii. A 
Latin translation was published in the same 
year, and a Dutch version was issued at 
Middelburg in 1586. 

Francis’s brother Thomas permanently 
settled in Paris in 1582 as one of the agents 
of Queen Mary Stuart, and was an active 
supporter of Charles Paget [q. v.] On 
23 Sept. 1684 Queen Mary wrote to Cardinal 
Allen at Rome urging the cardinal to re- 
commend Thomas Throckmorton to the 
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pope for a pension (Allen, Letters and Me-* 
morialSf p. o96). He was betrothed to Mary, 
youngest daughter of George Allen, the car- 
dinal’s brother, but died, apparehtly at Paris, 
on 16 Oct. 169«5, before the marriage took 
place. 

[Stow’s Annales, p. 698 ; Camden’s Annals, 
294-8 ; Goodman’s Life and Times of James I, 
ed. Brewer,!. 116-19; Guy Carleton’s Thankfull 
Deliverance ; Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 1581-90; 
Thorpe’s Scottish State Papers ; Letters and Me- 
morials of Cardinal Allen ; Wotton’s Baronetage ; 
Froude’s History ; Lingard’s History.] S. L. 

THROOKMOBTON, JOB (1515-1601), 
puritan controversialist, born in 1515, was 
eldest son of Clement Throckmorton of Hase- 
ley, Warwickshire, third son of Sir George 
Throckmorton of Co ugh ton, Warwickshire. 
He was thus nephew of Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton [q. V.], and first cousin of Francis 
Throckmorton [q. v.] His motlier, Catherine, 
was daughter of Sir Edward Neville, second 
son of George Neville, third baron Berga- 
venny [q. v.] The fatht^r, a well-to-do coun- 
try gentleman, in youth served his maternal 
relative, Queen Catherine Parr, as a cup- 
bearer; he was presented with the estate of 
Haseley in 1555 by his uncle, Michael Throck- 
morton, to whom it had been granted by 
Queen Mary in 1556 on the attainder of its 
former owner, John, duke of Northumber- 
land [see under Tiiuookmorton, Sir Nicho- 
las]. He accepted protestantism and made 
provision for the son of the protestant 
Thomas Hqwkes, who was burnt for heresy 
at Coggeshall during Queen Mary’s reign in 
1555 (Foxe, Act :^ and M onumenU ^ vii. 118). 
Clement Throckmorton was elected member 
of parliament for Warwick in 1511, for 
Devizes in 1515, for Warwick again in 1547 
and 1556, for Sudbury, Suffolk, in 1559, and 
for Warwickshire in 1562 and 1572, and, 
dying in 1573, was buried in Haseley church 
beneath a monument of Purbeck marble in- 
laid with brass. 

Job, who succeeded his father at Haseley, 
developed a strong puritan bias. He was 
well educated, and graduated B. A, at Oxford 
on 13 Feb. 1565 6. He sat in parliament 
as member for East Retford from 1672 to 
1583, and for Warwick in 1586-7. When 
John Penry [q. v.] issued his appeal to the 
parliament of 1586, calling attention to the 
spiritual destitution of Wales, Throckmor- 
ton appears to have expressed enthusiastic 
sympathy. In 1588 he offered pecuniary 
aid to Penry and to Penry’s friends in their 
efforts to excite the nation against the bishops 
by the issue of a series of tracts bearing the 
pseudonymous signatures of Martin Mar- 
Prolate. Throckmorton afterwards denied 


that he had any knowledge of Penry’s plans, 
but in June 1589 Penry stayed with Throck- 
morton at Haseley, and a printing ]^ress was 
secretly set up in his house. The greater 
part ofthe three Mar-Prelate tracts — ^ Theses 
Martinianse,’* The Just Censure and Reproofe 
of Martin Senior,’ and ‘ The Protestatyon of 
Martin Marnrelate’ — were put into tyi)e 
under Throckmorton’s roof. When Penry 
escaped to Edinburgh in 1690, Throckmorton 
seems to have supplied him with funds. 
Throckmorton was indicted at Warwick 
assizes next year on a charge of associating 
with other religious malcontents — William 
Hacket [q. v.] and the little band of religious 
fanatics who were at the time convicted of 
treason. Throckmorton admitted some casual 
acquaintance with Edmund Coppinger[q. v.], 
one of Hacket’s patrons, but no evidence was 
forthcoming to prove closer relations, and 
Throckmorton was acquitted. ^The lord 
chancellor said not only in his own house, 
but even t^o her Majesty, and openly in the 
parliament, that he Knew Job Throckmorton 
to be an honest man’ (cf. Throckm:orton’s 
Defence^ 1594; Peircb, Vindication^ i. 142). 
When I’enry was arrested and put on his 
trial in May 1593, Throckmorton swore that 
lie himself ‘ was not Martin and knew not 
Martin [MarPrelate].’ But Matthew Sut- 
cliffe [q. V.] issued a vehement attack on 
Throckmorton in 1594, asserting, despite the 
absence of legal proof, that lie was guilty of ’ 
complicity both with Penry and with Hacket. 
Tlirockniorton replied in a published ‘ De- 
fence of Job Throckmorton against the 
Slanders of Matthew Sutcliffe, taken out of 
copyo of his own haiide, as it was written 
to a honorable personage ’ (1594, 4to), to 
which Sutcliffe published an answer (1595). 

Throckmorton’s religious zeal increased 
with his years, and he often preached to his 
neighbours. According to Camden, he was 
botli learned and eloquent. Towards tho 
end ofthe century he fell into a consumption, 
and removed from Haseley to Canons Ashby, 
Northamptonshire, so that lie might benefit 
by the spiritual cbnsolation of the puritan 
minister, John Dod [q. v.] It is said that 
for thirty-seven years lie sought in vain a 
comfortable assurance of his salvation, but 
secured it within an hour of his death. He 
died early in 1601, and was buried in the 
churchyard of Haseley on 23 Feb. (Itegi) 

Throckmorton married Dorothy, daughter 
of Thomas Vernon of Howell, Staffordshire, 
by whom he had two sons and a daughter, 

II is eldest son, Sir Clement Throckmorton, 
was thrice elected M.P. for Warwickshire^ 
in 1624, 1625, 1626, and was, according to 
Dugdale, ^ not a little eminent for his learn- 
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ing and eloquence*/ lie mamed LetticOy 
second daughter of Sir Clement Fisher of 
l^ackingt6n, Warwickshire; his eldest son, 
also Sir Clement (1()O5'-1604), was thrice 
elected M.P. for Warwick (in 10o4~5, on 
30 March 1660, and on 20 March 1661), 
was knighted on 11 Aug. 1660, and died 
in 1664. Job Throckmorton’s second son, ^ 
Job (/>. lo91), was admitted a barrister of" 
the Middle Temple in 1618. 

[Visitation of Warwickshire, 1613 (Harl. Soc. 
pp. ‘.iOG-7); Colvilo’s Warwickshire Worthies; 
Jlugdalo’s Warwickshire, pp. 456~7 ; Brooks’s 
Puritans ; MaskoU’s Marprelate Controversy ; 
Arbor’s Introd. to the Martin Marprelate Con- 
troversy ; Waddington’s Life of Ponry, 18o4; 
Strype’s Works ; (’amden's Annals ; information 
kindly supplied by Kalph F. Sawyer, esq,, of 
Haseley.l S. L. 

THROCKMORTON or THROGMOR- 
TON, kSin JOHN {'1, 1445), under-treasurer 
of England, was the son of Thomas Throg- 
morton of Fladbury, Worcestershire, a re- 
tainer of Thomas Beaucham]), earl of War- 
wick [q. v.J, by his wife Agnes Besford. 
According to Dugdale he was ‘ brought up 
to the study of lawes and was afterwards 
of the king’s council.’ Probably in Henry I V’s 
reign ho became a clerk in the treasury, and 
in 3 Henry V (1415-16) he was granted 
lands in Fladbury for his services {CaL Hot. 
Pat. in Turn Londin. p. 264^). In 1417- 
1418' he was in att;endance on Ricbard de 
Beauchamp, earl of )Varwick [q.v.l, at Caen, 
of which the earl had been appointed governor 
on its surrender to Henry V. He was elected 
knight of the shire for Worcestershire in the 
parliament summoned to meet on' 19 Nov. 
1414, and was returned for the same consti- 
tuency to those summoned on 2 Dec. 1420, 
9. Nov. 1422, and 12 May 1432. In 1426 he 
was made a commissioner for raising a Joan 
in Warwickshire. In 1431 he was appointed 
one of the Earl df Warwick’s attoiaieys dur- 
ing liis absence abroad, and in the same year 
was retained as a member of Warwick’s 
Council for life with a salary of twenty marks. 
On the earl’s death in 1439 Throgmorton was 
made one of his executors and joint custodian 
of his castles and manors during his son’s 
minority. In 1433 he was made ‘surveyor 
of the administration of the effects ’ of Ed- 
mund, earl of March (^Rot. Pari. iv. 471), 
Til 1434 and again in 1440 he served oh the 
commission of the peace in Warwickshire. 
In the latter year he was styled chamberlain 
of the exchequer and under-treasiirer of Eng- 
land (Nicolas, Act.^ of the Privy Council^ 
V. *81). He died in 1445; in accordance 
with his will, dated at London on 12 April in 
that year, ho was buried in the church of St. 


John the Baptist, Fladbury, where there is 
an inscription to his memory (Nash, Wot-- 
cestershire^ i. 462). He married, in 1409, 
Alianora, daughter and coheiress of Sir Guy 
Spiney or De la Spine of Coughton, War- 
wickshire, which thus passed into the pos- 
session of the Throgmorton family. By her 
lie had two sons, Thomas and John, and. 
seven daughters. Thomas {d. 1472 ) succeeded 
to the estates, and was great-grandfather of 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton [q. v.] 

[Cal. Rot. Patentium in Turri Londin. pp. 
264, 282; Rot. Pari. iv. 471, v. 77 ; Acta of the 
Privy Council, ed. Nicolas, iv. 325, v. 81 ; Pal- 
grnve’s Antiont Kalendars and Inventories, p. 
158 ; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, ii. 749-»51 ; 
Nash’s Worco«4tershiro ; Officiiil Return of Mem- 
bers of Pari.; Burke’s Extinct Baronetcies; 
Colvile’s Warwickshire Worthies.] A, F. P. 

THROCKMORTON, Sru NICHOLAS 
(1515-1571), diplomatist, born in 1515, was 
fourth of the eight sons of Sir George Throck- 
morton of Coughton, Warwickshire. His 
grandfather, Sir Robert Throckmorton (son 
of Thomas, and grandson of Sir John Throck- 
morton [q. v.]), was a privy councillor under 
Henry vll, and died in 1519 while on a 
pilgrimage to Palestine. Tlis motlier was 
Katharine, daughter of Sir Nicholas, lord 
Vaux of Harrowden, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry, lordFitzhugb, and widow 
of Sir Williani Parr, K.G. She was thus 
aunt by marriage to Queen Catherine Parr, 
and Sir Nicholas claimed the queen as his 
first cousin. His father, Sir George, incurred, 
owing to some local topic; of dispute, the ill- 
will of Gromwell, whose manor of Oversley 
adjoined that of Cougliton. Early in 1640 
Cromwell contri’^di^i to have his neighbour im- 
prisoned on a charge of denying Henry VIIFs 
supremacy, but J^ady Throckmorton’s niece, 
Catherine Parr, used her inti nonce with the 
king to procure Sir George’s release. Sir 
George was one oJ the chief witnesses against 
Cromwell at his trial, which took place in the 
same year, and was consulted by Henry VIII 
in the course of the ])roceedings. After 
Cromwell’s fall Sir George purchased Crom- 
well’s forfeited manor of Oversley. He was 
sheriff of Warwickshire and Leicestershire 
in 1626 and 1546, and built the great gate- 
house at Coughton. Ho died soon after 
Queen Mary^s accession. Sir Robert Throck- 
morton (d. 1570), Sir George’s eldest son 
and successor in the Coughton estate, was: 
succeeded by his son Thomas (<i. 161 4), who, 
as a staunch catholic, suffered much" perse- 
cution and loss of propert y during Elizabeth’s 
reign. Thomas Throckmorton’s grandson 
Robert was a devoted royalist, And was 
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created a baronet on 1 Sept. 1042. The 
baronetcy is still held by a descendant. 

MiohabIi Throckmorton (d. 1558), a 
younger brother of Sir George and NichoWs 
uncle, arranged in 1637 to enter the service 
of Cardinal Pole at Home, with a view to 
acting as a spy on him in the interest of the 
English government ; but Michael deceived 
Cromwell, and became the loyal and affec- 
tionate secretary of the cardinal, . For a 
time he wrote holne to the Englisli govern- 
ment letters favourable to Polo without ex- 
citing suspicions of his duplicity. He is 
credited with the authorship of a volume 
entitled ‘ A copye of a very fyne and wy tty 
letter sent from the ryght reuerende Ijowes 
Lippomanus, byshop of Verona in Italy,' 
London, 1550, 8vo. Michael Throckmorton, 
who received a grant of Haseley in War- 
wickshire from Queen Mary in 1 553, finally 
took up his residence at ]\Iantua, where he 
died on 1 Nov. 1558 (cf. Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII: Nine Historical Letters of 
the Reiyn of Henry VIII, by J. P. C[ollier3, 
1871; CaL* State Papers, 1 547-80, pp. 67, 
75-6), His son Francis was long known at 
Mantua by his hospitable entertainment of 
English visitors ; ho was buried at Ullenhall, 
Warwickshire, in 1617. 

Nicholas was chiefly brought up by his 
motlier's brother-in-law, T iord Parr. In youth 
ho served as page to the Duke of Richmond, 
and probably went to Paris with his master 
in 1532. With two brothers he joined the 
household of his family connection, Catherine 
Parr, soon after her marriage to llenry VIII 
in July 1543. Unlike other members of his 
family, he accepted the reformed faith of 
his mistress, and remained a sturdy pro- 
testant till liis death. He and two brothers 
were present as sympathising spectators at 
the execution of Anne Askew, the protes- 
tant martyr, in 1546 {NaiTatioes of the 
Reformation, Camden 8oc. pp. 41-2). 

Throckmorton entered public life as M.P. 
for Malden in 1646, and sat in the House of 
Commons almost continuously till 1567. 
The accession of Edward VI was favourable 
to his fortunes. With the king’s religious 
sentiment ho was in thorough sympathy, and 
Edward liked him personally. He accom- 
panied the army of the Protector Somerset 
to Scotland in August 1647, and, after en- 
gaging in the battle of Musselburgh, was 
sent to bear the tidings of’ victory to Ed- 
ward. The king received him with the 
utmost cordiality and knighted him, lie 
was subsequently appointed a knight of the 
king’s privy chamber and treasurer of the 
mint in the Tower (Acts of Privy Council, 
iv. 76> 77, 84). He also received a grant 


of an annuity of 100/., which he resigned in 
1661 in exchange for the manor of Paulers- , 
pury in Northamptonshire and other laud 
in adjoining counties. He was present at 
the unfortunate siege of Boulogne in 1549- 
1660, and later in 1650 attended to give 
evidence at Gardiner’s trial. He represented 
Devizes in the House of Commons from 
1647 to 1552, and sat for Northamptonshire 
in Edward’s last parliament in March 1553. 

Throckmorton’s signature was appended 
to the letters patent of 7 June 1553 which 
limited the succession of the crown to Lady 
Jane Grey and her descendants (Chronicle 
of Queen Jane, p. 100). Immediately after 
Edward’s death and Lady Jane’s accession, 
Throckmorton’s wife acted by way of deputy 
for Lady .Jane as godmother of a son of 
Edward Underhill, the * IIot-Gospeller,’ at 
his christening in the Tower of Loudon 
(19 July 1558) ; the boy was named Guil- 
ford after Lady Jane’s husband (Narratives 
of the Reformation, p. 153). On the same 
day Mary was generally proclaimed queen. 
Throckmorton is rejx>rted to have been at 
the moment at Northampton, and when Sir 
Thomas I’resham formally declared for Mary 
there, he is said to have made a protest in 
Lady Jane’s favour, which exposed him to 
personal risk at the townspeople’s hands 
(Ckron. of Queen Jane, p. 12). But Throck- 
morton’s devotion to Lady Jane was more 
specious than real, and he liad no intention 
of forfeiting the goodwill of her rival Mary. 
He was credited by his friends with having 
taken a step of the first importance to Mary’s 
welfare on the very day of Edward Vi’s 
deatli by sending her London goldsmith to 
her at lloddesdon to apprise her of the loss 
of her brother, and to warn her of the danger 
that threatened her if she fell into the 
clutches of the Duke of Northumberland 
(Legend of Throckmorton, vv. 1 1 1 et seq. ; cf. 
Goodman’s Life and Thnes, i. 1 17). On Mary’s 
arrival in London she showed no resent- 
ment at Throckmorton’s dalliance with Lady 
Jane’s pretensions, and he sat as member for 
OldSarum in her first' i>arliament of October- 
December 1563. 

But early next year Throckmorton’s loyalty 
was seriously suspected. On 20 Feb. 1553-4 
he was sent to the Tower on a charge of 
complicity in Wyatt’s conspiracy. On 
17 April 1564 he was tried at the Guildhall, 
Although he had not taken up arms, the evi- 
dence against him was strong. One of 
Wyatt’s lieutenants, Cuthbert Vaughan, 
swore that he had discussed the plan of the 
insurrection with Throckmorton. Throck- 
morton admitted that he had talked to Sir 
Peter Carew and Wyatt of the probability 
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in feiinUiar 

l&tiohs with Edward Courtenay , [q. v.], 
Throckmorton defended himself with reao- 
lute pertinacity, and, in spite of the marked 
hostility of Sir Thomas Bromley and other 
jud^s, he was acquitted by the jury. The 
trial was memorable as affording an almost 
unprecedented example of the independence 
of a jury at the trial of one who was 
charged by tlie crown with treason. The 
London populace rejoiced, but the govern- 
ment marked its resentment by ordering 
the jurors to the Tower or the Fleet ; they 
were kept in prison till the end of the year, 
when they were released on the payment of 
a fine amounting to 2,0(K)/. (IIOLINSIIED, 
Chronicle^ ii. 1747 ; ^tate TriaU), Nor was 
Throckmorton allowed to benefit imme- 
diately by the jury’s courage. lie was de- | 
tained in the Tower till 18 Jan. 1554-5 
(Maciiyn, Diary ^ p. 80) ; and next year, when 1 
a kinsman, John Throckmorton, was arrested 
on a charges of conspiring with Henry Dudley 
to rob the treasury, be was again brought 
under suspicion, but no action was taken 
against him. llis kinsman was executed 
on 28 April 1550 (cf CaL State Papers, 
1547-80, p. 78). Meanwhile he was a fre- 
quent and a welcome visitor of the Princess 
Elizabeth at Hatfield, though his protestant 
zeal exceeded that of the princess, and at 
times drew from her an angry rebuke. 

Elizabeth’s accession to the throne opened 
to him a career of political activity. He 
was at once appointed chief butler and 
chamberlain of the exchequer, and was elected 
M.P. for Lyme Regis on 2 Jan. 1558 0. In 
the following May the more important 
office of ambassador to F ranee was bestowed 
on liim (ef. CaL State Papers, Dom., 1547-80, 
p. 128). On 9 Jan. 1559-60 the queen signed 
instructions in which he was directed to pro- 
test against the assumption of the arms of 
England by Francis TI, who had married 
Mary Queen of {Scots on 24 April 1558, and 
had ascended the Frencdi throne on 10 July 
1559 {Hatfield MSS. i. I()5-7 ; State Papers, 
Foreign, 1559-60, No. 557). Francis died 
on 5 Dec. 1560, and Throckmorton Avas 
much occupied in the weeks that followed 
in seeking to induce Queen Mary to forego 
^ the style and title of sovereign of England,’ 
and to postpone her assumption of her so- 
vereignty in Scotland. Throckmorton had 
many audiences of her, and acknowledged 
her fascination, 'riioy corresponded onfriendlj’’ 
terms, and despite differences in their religious 
and political opinions, he thenceforth did 
whatever lie could to serve her, consistently 
with his duty to his country (cf. Labanoff, 
Lettres de Marie Stuart, i, 94, 128). . lie 


now . in : 

the' prospect Queen 
Scotland. But he endeavoured id ^xsuade . 
Mary to tolerate protestantism atwng h^t-, 
subjects, and did not allow his personal 
gard for her to diminish his zeal for his o^ft 
creed. The Venetian ambassador in France 
described him (3 July 1561) as Hhe most 
cruel adversary that the catholic religion has 
in England’ {Cal. Venetian State Papers^ 
1568-80, p. 883). Ho showed every mark 
of hostility to the Guises and of sympathy 
with the lluguenots, and urged Elizabeth to 
ally herself publicly and without delay with 
the Huguenots in France and the reformers 
in Scotland, Little heed was paid to his 
proposals. 

On 28 Oct. 1560 he wrote Avith disgust 
to Cecil of the rumour tin t the Karl of l^ei- 
cester was contemplating marriage with the 
queen (FnouDi!:, vi. 439 sq.) In November 
he sent his secretary, one Jones, to remon- 
strate with the queen on tlic injurious effect 
1 that the reports of such a union were having 
on her prestige abroad (IlAunwrcKE, State 
I Papers, i. 165). Elizabeth was disple’asecl 
I with his frank importunity, and in Septem- 
ber 1561 Throckmortoiii begged for his recall. 
Cecil, to whose son Thomas he was showing 
many kindly attentions in J’aris, recom- 
mended him to remain at his post, but in 
September 1562 Sir Tliomas Smith (1513- 
1577) [q. V.] arrived to sluire his responsibi- 
lities, and, as different directions were given 
by the home government to each envoy, 
Throckmorton’s position was one of continual 
embarrassment, and his relations with his 
colleague were usually very strained (cf. 
Wrigjit, Queen Hlizabeth, i. 155, 174)^ 
Throckmorton never ceased to warn the 
queen that Europe wastnaturing a conspiracy 
to extirpate protestantism, and that it was her 
duty to act as the champion of the reformed 
faith. Largely owing to his representations, 
Elizabeth reluctantly agrt^ed in October 
1562 to send an English army to the assis- 
tance of the French protestants, who were 
at open Avar Avith their catliolic rulers, and 
were holding Havre against the French 
government. Throckmorton joined the 
Iluguenot army in Normandy, and after the 
battle of Dreux (19 Dec. 1562) >vas, carried 
as a prisoner into tlie camp of the catholics 
and was detained. He arrived at Havre in 
February 1663. On 7 August 1563 he was 
arrested by the Frencli government on the 
plea that he had no passport. Cecil expos- 
tulated with tlie French ambassador in 
London, and Throckmorton was set at 
liberty {Hatfield MSS, i. 277 ; cf. CaU 
Venetian State Papers, 1557-80, p. 373j 
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Lettr^^ de Catherim de MSdiciSf voL iu) 

. In theVisjpritig of 1604 be Iwas ^ ’ 

. c i ^ Troyes a peace with S^rande, 
aha be conceived, his chief obstruC-* 

.'tioh iil tne conduct of his colleague^ Sir 
Thomas Sihith. A violent quarrel took place 
betweep. them while the negotiations were 
in progress^ but the treaty of Troyes was 
finiuly signed on 1 April 1664, whereupon 
Throckmorton withdrew from the French 
embassy^ 

Next year another diplomatic mission was 
provided for Throckmorton in Scotland. On 
4 May 1666 instructions were drawn up 
directing him to proceed to Scotland to pre- 
vent the marriage of Mary Queen of Scots 
with Darnley. Ho hurried to Mary at Stir- 
ling Castle. The queen received him reluc- 
tantly, and turned a deaf ear to his protest 
against her union with her cousin. He 
returned home leisurely, pausing at York to 
send Cecil the result of his observations on 
the temper of northern England, wliere he 
detected disquieting signs of hostility to 
Elizabeth’s government. Later in the year 
he addressed a letter of advice to Mary urging 
her to show clemency to the banished pro- 
testant lords, and especially to the Earl of 
Moray (MblvjIiLK, 1 683, pp. 60-3). 

Throckmorton was created M. A. at Oxford 
on 2 Sept, 1566, and next year was, on the 
recommendation of the Earl of Leicester, 
named a governor of the incorporated society 
which was to control the possessions and 
revenues of the preachers of the gospel in 
Warwickshire. On 30 June 1567 Throck- 
morton was ordered to proceed to Scotland 
for a second time. A dangerous crisis had 
just taken place in Queei;, Mary’s affairs. 
Her recent marriage to llothwell after Darn- 
ley’s murder had led to the rebellion of the 
Scottish nobles, and they had in June im- 
risoned lier in Lochleven Castle. As a 
eliever in the justice of Mary’s claims to 
the English succession and an admirer of her 
personal charm, Throckmorton was anxious 
to alleviate the perils to which she was ex- 
posed. Elizabeth’s instructions gave him no 
certain guidance as to the side on which ho 
was to throw English influence. Ho tra- 
velled slowly northwards, in the hope that 
Elizabeth would adopt a clearer policy. On 
arriving at Edinburgh in July he told Mary 
at a personal interview that Queen Elizabeth 
would come to her rescue if she would 
abandon Bothwell. His persuasions were 
in vain (MS, Cotton, Calig. 0. 1, iU 18-36), 
but on 24 J uly the imprisoned queen wrote 
thanking him for the good feeling he had 
shown her (Labanoff, Lettrei^, ii. 63). At 
the same time he opened negotiations with 


the Scottish lords. l^Urabeth reproached him 
^ith his failure to secure Queen Mary’s re«, 
lease (Thobpe, SoottUh State Papm^ 
824-46). In self-defence Throckmorton dis^y 
closed to the Scottish lords his contradictory 
orders, but the aueen resented so irregular a 
procedure, and he was recalled in August 
(c£ Melville, Memoirs, 96 aeq^ 

Throckmorton thenceforth sunered acutely 
from a sense of disappointment. His health 
failed during 1668, but he maintained 
friendly relations with Cecil, to whom he 
wrote from Fulham on 2 Sent. 1668 that he 
proposed to kill a buck at Cecil’s house at 
Mortlake. He had long favoured the pro- 
posal to wed Queen Mary to the Duke of 
Norfolk, and he was consequently suspected 
next year of sympathy with the rebellion of 
northern catholics in Queen Mary’s behalf. 
In So|>t ember 1569 lie was imprisoned in 
AVindsor Castle, but he was soon released and 
no further proceedings were taken against 
him. He died in London on 12 Feb. 1670-1. 
Shortly before he had dined or su])ped with 
the Earl of Leicester at Leicester House. 
According to the doubtful autliority of Lei- 
cester’s * Commonwealth,’ his death was due 
to poison administered by Leicester in a 
salad on that occasion (Leicester, Cormnon-- 
wealth, 1641, p. 27). Leicester, it is said, 
had never forgiven Throckmorton for his 
vehement opposition to the earl’s proposed 
marriage with the queen. No reliance need 
be placed on this report. Throckmorton had 
continuously corresponded on friendly terms 
with Leicester for many years before his 
death, and they had acted together as patrons 
of puritan ministers (cf. Thorpe, Scottish 
Pajwrs, i. 210 seq. ; Cal, State Papers, Bom. 
1647-80, p. 291) ; Cecil wrote to Sir Thomas 
Smith of their markedly amicable relations 
on 16 Oct. 1665, and described Throckmorton 
as ‘ care full and devote to his lordship ’ 
(Wright, Life and Times of Elizabeth, i. 
209). I'hrockmorton was buried on the 
south side of the chancel in St. Catherine 
Cree Church in thevcity of London. 

Throckmorton married Anne, daughter of 
Sir Nicholas Carew, K.G., and sister and 
heiress of Sir Francis Carew of Deddington, 
Surrey. By her ho had issue two sons and 
three daughters, of whom Elizahetli married 
Sir AV alter Ralegh [q. v.] His eldest son, 
Arthur (1567-1626), matriculated from 
Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1671, aged 14; 
he was M.P. for Colchester in 1588-9 ; joined 
in 1596 the expedition to Cadiz, where he 
was knighted ; inherited from his father the 
manor of Paulerspury, Northamptonshire, 
of which county he was sheriff in 1605, and 
was buried at'Paulerspury on 1 Aug.Jl616. 
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Sir Nicholas’s younger son^ Nicholas, who 
. was knighted on 10 June 1608, was adopted 
by his uncle, bir Francis Oarew (1630-1611) 
of Beddington, took the name of Carow, and 
succeeded to the Beddington property, dying 
in 1643 (cf. Ltsons, Environs of London^ i. 
52 et seq. ; cf. art. Kalegh, Sir Walter, 
ad fin.) 

jNIiich of Throckmorton s correspondence 
as ambassador in France between 1569 and 
1663 is printed in Patrick Forbes’s ‘Full 
View of Public Transactions in the lleign of 
Queen Elizabeth,’ 1740-1 (2 vols. foL), 
in the ‘ llardwicke^ State Papers’ (1778, i, 
121-62), and in the ‘Calendar of Foreign 
State Papers.’ Ills Scottish correspondence 
IS (calendared iu Thori3e's ‘ Scottish State 
Papers.’ A few of his autograpli letters are 
at Ilattiold and among the Cottonian, Ilar- 
leian, Lansdowne, and Additional manu- 
scripts at the British Museum. The mass 
of Throckmorton’s original paxiers came into 
the x)ossession of Sir II onry W otton. Wotton 
bequeathed them to Charles I, but the be- 
quest did not take efi'ect. After many vicissi- 
tudes the papers passed into the possession 
of Francis Seymour Conway, first marquis 
of Hertford (1719-1794), whose grandson, 
the third Marquis of Hertford, made them 
over to the public record office, on the re- 
commendation of John Wilson Croker; be- 
fore 1>^42 (cf. Eotes and Queries^ 3rd ser. 
iv. 465). > 

A portrait of Sir Nicholas, painted when 
he was forty-nine, is (it Coughton. An 
engraving by Yertue is dated 1747. 

[A poem called the Legend of Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, consisting of 229 stanzas of six 
lines each, gives in a vague fashion the chief 
facts of his life. It professes to be spoken by 
Throckmorton’s ghost, after the manner of the 
poems in tho Mirrour for Magistrates. The 
authorship is uncertain. It was first printed 
from a badly copied manuscript at Coughton 
Court by Francis Peck [q. v.] in an appendix 
to bis Life of Milton in 1740, and was inaccu- 
rately assigned by Peck to Sir Nicholas’s nephew, 
‘ Sir Thomas Throckmorton of Littleton in 
coun. Warwick, knt.’ Apparently tho person 
intended was TJiomas Throckmorton ‘esquire’ 
(son of Sir Nicliolas’s brother, Sir Robert Throck- 
morton), who died on ISMarch 1614-15, aged 81, 
■and was buried at Weston Underwood, Bucking- 
hamshire (Lipscomb’s Buckinghamshire, iv. 399). 
The best version of tho poem is that transcribed 
by William Cole and now in tho British Museum 
Addit. MS. 5841 ; another is in Harl. MS. 6353. 
John Gough Nichols prepared an improved edi- 
tion from these manuscripts in 1874. Browne 
Willis compiled in 1730, from the family papers 
at Cought on, a History and Pedigree of the An- 
cient Family of Throckmorton ; this still remains 


in mauttscript at Coughton, hut ikfijs 
Strickland in her Lives of tho 
land. There is also at Coughton a ‘ Gens Throck^ 
mortoniana’ assigned to Sir Robert Thrc^hiortoh 
(cf. Hist. MSS. Comm, 3rd Rep. App. pfc 
Other papers of the Throckmorton feihily are 
preserved at Bnckland Court, Faringdou (see 
Hist, MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. No.iv. pp. 168-76). 
Pedigrees and accounts of tho family are in 
Dugdale’s Warwickshire, - ii. 749, Lipscoinb’s 
Buckinghamshire, iv. 399, Nash’s Worcestershire, 
i. 462, Betham’s Baronetage, i. 486, and Wot- 
ton *s Baronetage, ii. 359 sq. See also Fronde’s 
History ; Lingard’s History; Wright’s Life and 
Times of Queen Elizabeth, passim; Fuller’s 
Worthies, ed. Nichols, iii. 280; S try pe’s Annals 
and Memorials, passim ; and the state papers 
and the official calendars mentioned above.] 

8. L. 

THROGMORTON. [See Throckjior- 

TON.] 

THROSBY, JOHN (1740-1803), anii- 
quary, son of Nicholas Throsby, aldetman of 
Leicester and mayor in 1769, by Martha 
Mason, his second wife, was born at Leicester 
on 21 Dec. 1740, and baptised at St. Martin’s 
Church there on 13 Jan. following. In 1770 
he was appointed pan;sh clerk of St. Martin’s, 
which office he held until his death. He 
early turned his attention to the study of 
local history and antiquities, and in 1777, 
at the age of thirty-seven, publislied his 
first work, ‘The Memoirs of the 'Fown and 
County of Leicester,* which was issued at 
Leicester in six duodecimo volumes. In 
1789 he brought out a quarto volume of 
‘ Select Views in Leicestershire, from Origi- 
nal Drawings,’ containing historical and de- 
scriptive accounts of castles, religious houses, 
and seats in chat county, and in the follow- 
ing year a ‘ Supplementary Volume to the 
Leicestershire Views, containing a Series of 
Excursions to the Villages and Places of 
Note in that County.’ This was followed 
in 1791 by ‘ The History and Antiquities of 
the Ancient Town of Leicester * (Leicester, 
4to). He also republished Robert Thoroton’s 
‘ Nottinghamshire,’ with large additions 
(3 vols. 4to,1790, new edit, 1797). 

John Nichols [q. v.] incorporated most 01 
Throsby’s work in his ‘ History of Leicester- 
shire,* lie describes him as ‘ a man of strong 
natural genius, who, during, the vicissitudes 
of a lim remarkably chequered, rendered 
himself conspicuous as a draughtsman and 
topographer.^ In later life Throsby was in in- 
different circumstances. He attempted many 
expedients to maintain his family, few of 
which were successful, but in his later years 
he was assisted by friends. He died, after 
a lingering illness, on 6 Feb. 18Q3, and was 
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iei^’Sfc;Mii*^pfs, Leic^te'r ' 
.O\j0^^e .i)ld vertxy^^^ to his 

^ mairied at St. Martin’s^ on 
SOiQgt. 1761, Ann Godfrey, by whom he had 
'fiy^^^ns imd five daughters. His widow 
survived him, and died on 1 Oct, 1813. 

Besides" those mentioned above, his works 
are; 1. ‘Letter to the Earrl of Leicester 
on the Recent Discovery of the Roman 
Cloaca at Leicester, with Some Thoughts 
on the Jewry Wall,' Leicester, 8vo, 1793. 
2. ‘vThdiights on the Provincial Corps raised, 
and now raising in support of the British 
Constitution, at this aweful period,' 1796. 
An engraved portrait of Throsoy at the age 
of fifty is prefixed to his ‘ Excursions ' and 
‘ History of Leicester.' 

[Nichols’s Leicestershire, i. 602, iii. 1048 and 
passim; G-ent.Mag. 1803,i.284; Annual Register, 
1803, p. 497; Chalmers’s Hiogr. Diet. xxix. 344; 
extracts from St. Martin’s Registers kindly sup- 
plied by Mr. Henry Ilartopp of Leicester.] 

W. G. D, F. 

THRPPP, FREDERICK (1812-1895), 
sculptor, youngest son of .Joseph Thrupp of 
Padaington Green, London, by Mary Pillow 
{d, 1845), Ills second wife, was born on 20 June 
1812. The family had been settled for many 
years near Worcester, but Joseph migrated 
to London about 1705, and from 1774 con- 
ducted a coach factory in George Street, 
Grosvenor Square. By his first wife, Mary 
Burgon, Joseph was father of Dorothea Ann, 
the liymn-writer (see below), and of John 
Augustus Thrupp (1785-1814), the father 
of John Thrupp [q. v.], and of Charles Joseph 
Thrupp, the fatherof Admiral Arthur Thomas 
Thrupp (1828-1889), who served in the 
Baltic in 1854-5, in the China war in 1858, 
and on the coast of America during the civil 
war in 1862-4. 

Frederick went to the Rev. W. Greenlaw's 
school at Blackheath, where he remained 
till about 1828. He then joined the academy 
of Henry Sass [q. v.] in Bloomsbury, to culti- 
vate a taste for modelling and drawing, which 
showed itself very early in life. At Sass's he 
was a contemporary of John Calico tt Horsley 
fq. v.J, then and always one of his closest 
mends. In 1829 he won a silver medal from 
the Socie^ of Arts for a chalk drawing from 
a bust, fie was admitted to the antique 
school of the Royal Academy on 16 J une 
1830. His first exhibit at the Royal Aca- 
demy was a piece of sculpture, ‘ The Prodigal 
Returned,' 1832. This was followed by a 
buist of J. H. Pope, 1833, a bust of B. E. Hall, 
and ‘ Mother bending over her Sleeping In- 
fant,’ 1836, and ‘ Contemplation,’ 1836. 

On 15 Feb. 1887 Thrupp started for Rome, 
accompanied by James tJwins, nephew of 


Thomaa- Uwiiis, l^A. fq. ajid;4^ 
there on 17 March. ‘Tn0 ISokng Hunt0;r;!. 
and ‘ Mother and Children’ were exhibits 
at the Royal Academy in this year, but he 
did not exhibit again till 1841. He then 
sent a small ‘ Magdalen’ in marble,, finished 
in December 1840, being a repetition of a 
work in plaster which h^ cost him a whole 
year of diligent labour, for he found that his 
English training had been very inadequate in 
the modelling of drapery. While at Rome 
he profited greatly oy the advice and en- 
couragement of John Gibson (1790-1866) 
[q.v.], who admired his ‘Ferdinand,’ modelled 
soon after his arrival in 1837, and obtained 
several private commissions for him. Gibson 
induced him to abandon a taste for caricature. 
Thrupp also made the acquaintance of Thor- 
waldsen, and formed lasting friendships with 
many of his contemporaries among the Eng- 
lish colony of artists at Rome, including Wil- 
liam Theed, jun., Richard James Wyatt, 
.Joseph Severn, Penry Williams, Edward 
Ijear, and others. While still at Romo he 
finished ‘ A rethusa,' a life-sized recumbent 
nympli, exhibited in 1843, which subsequently 
passed into the hands of .John Duke, first 
lord Coleridge ; ‘ Ilebo with the Eagle,' and 
‘Boys with a Basket of Fruit,' both exhi- 
bited in 1844, and several other , works in 
marble. He spent his summer holidays in 
England in 1839 and 1841J and finally re- 
turned to Jjondon in October 1842, when 
he took a house at No. 232 jMarylebone Road 
(then called the New Road), where he built 
a largo gallery and studio. He let most of 
the house and lived himself at 15 Padding- 
ton Green (the house where he was born) 
till, on his mother's death in 1845, his two 
unmarried sisters joined him in the Maryle- 
bone Road. Here he lived for forty years, 
loading an industrious life, varied only by 
occasional holidays spent with friends in 
England or France. 

llis principal public commissions were for 
the statue of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
1846, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1848, and placed near the monument to 
Wilberforce in the north transept of West- 
minster Abbey; two statues for the House of 
Lords, 1847; ‘Timon of Athens' for tho 
Mansion House, 1863; and the statue of 
Wordsworth for tho baptistery of West- 
minster Abbey. A t the great exhibition of 
1851 he gained two medals for ‘ The Maid 
and Mischievous Boy,' a life-sized plaster 
group, first exhibited in 1847, now at Win- 
chester; and ‘ The Boy and the Butterfly ’ in 
marble, exhibited in 1860, and sold in 1885- 
to a private owner at York. He continued 
to exhibit statues, bas-reliefs, or bust^at the 
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Royal Academy almost every year till 1880- his wife, but in accordance with his wishes 
The subjects were sometimes classical, some- they will be presented to the city of Win- 
times modern, but more frequently religious. Chester; they remain meanwhile at Torquay, 
Ho modelled several isolated sulyects from Failing eyesight, followed by paralysis 
Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ as well as agitans in 1893, compelled him to abandon 
a series of ten bas-reliefs, lie exhibited in active work, lie died at Thurlow, Torquay, 
1860 a statue of John Bunyan, and in 1868 of influenza and pneumonia, on 21 March 
a pair of bronze doors with ten subjects from 1896, and was buried on 26 March in the 
the book, which were purchased by the Duke j Torquay cemetery. Joseph Francis Thrupp 
of Bedford and presented to the Bunyan [q. v.] was his nephew. 

Chapel, Bedford. The plaster models for In addition to his work as a sculptor, 
thesedoorswerepresentedby the sculptor to Thrupp designed and engraved in outline 
the Baptist College, Regent’s Park, in 3 880. illustrations to ‘Paradise Lost.’ He also 
Another pair of doors, with bronze panels illustrated in lithography ‘ The Ancient 
illustrating George Herbert’s poems, were Mariner ’.and ‘The Prisoner of Chillon,’ 
exliibited with other works by Thrupp, in- and drew a series of views of Ilfracombe on 
eluding sixty terra-cotta statuettes, a marble j the stone. He was a rapid and accurate 
bust of Wordsworth, and some bas-reliefs, at draughtsman with pen or pencil, but had 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, in the little sense of colour and did not paint ex- 
winter of 1887-8, and the doors were after- cept in monochrome. His '•nodelling was 
wards accepted by Dr. Westcott as a gift to rapid and sure when he had overcome the 
the divinity scliool at Cambridge, where they initial difficulties. 

were placed in the library. Thruxip executM The sculptor’s half-sister, Dohotuea. Ann 
the monument to I^ady Coleridge at Ottery THRurr (1779-1847), the eldest daughter of 
St. Mary’s, Devonshire; the reredos repre- Joseph Thruxq) by his first wife, Mary Bur- 
sentiiig the I^ast Supper in St. Clement’s, gon (d, 1795), horn in Ijoiidou on 20 June 
York; and the monument to Canon Pearson 1779, contributed under the signature ‘ Iota ’ 
[see under Pearson, Iluau Nicholas] iu to some of the juvenile magazines edited by 
Sonning Church, Berkshire, in 1883. Ilislast Caroline Fry, and wrote several hymns ; one, 
work was a plaster bust of Mr. E. Vivian, ‘Alittleship was on the sea,’ a great favourite 
which lie presented to the Torquay School with children. Besides some little manuals, 
of Art in 1 888. including ‘ Songs by the Way ’ and ‘ Thoughts 

Late in life, pn 11 July 1886, Thrupp for the Day ’ (1836-7), she published trans- 
married Sarah Harriet Ann Frances, eldest lations.^from Pascal and F^iielon. She died 
daughter of John Thurgar of Norwich and at Hamilton Place, St. John’s Wood, in No- 
Algiers, who survives him. Tie sx^ent the vember 1 847. 

winter of 1886-6 in Algiers, making studies [Athenaeum, 30 March 1895 ; Torquay Direc- 
of the Arabs and their costume. The fol- tory, 27 March 1895 ; Royal Academy lOxhibi- 
lowing winter was passed at San Remo, tion Catalogues ; yiformation from Mrs. Thrupp 
and he visited the Pyrenees in the spring, and from C. J.*Briicn Angier, esq. For Doro- 
In 1887 he left the Marylebone Road and thea, see Julian’s Diet, of Jlymnology; Garret 
bought a house at Torquay. In 1889 ho Border’s Hymn Lover, p. 447 ; notes supplied 
.visited Antwerp, Brussels, and Cologne, hy Miss hell Smith.] C. D. 

The years 1892-4 weresxient in negotiations THRUPP, JOHN (1817-1870), historical 
for the ultimate disposal of the large num- writer, born on 5 Feb. 1817, was the eldest 
ber of works in marble and plaster, Avith son of .Tolm Augustus Thriqip (1785-1844) 
about 160 small studies in terra-cotta, and of Spanish Place, Manchester Square, Lon- 
numoroiis drawings, which remained on his don, the eldest son of Joseph Thrupp of 
hands. By the intervention of the doAvager IWdington Green, by his first wife, Mary 
countess of Northesk, it was ultimately ar- Burgon. Frederick Thrupp [q. v.j was his 
ranged Avith the mayor and corxioration of father’s half-brother. After education at Dr. 
AVinch ester that his Avorks should find a Laing’s school at Clapham he was articled 
home in that city, and in 1894 he' sent on in 1834 and admitted a solicitor in 1838; he 
loan, as a first instalment, four marble practised at Bell Yard, Doctors’ Commons, 
statues — ‘ Eve,’ ‘The Prodigal Son,’ ‘ Ilehe,’ Shortly after his publication in 1843 of his 
and ‘ Boys Avith Fruit ’ — and twenty works volume of ‘ Historical Law Tracts, ’Jiis father 
in iilaster. The Thrujip gallery, in the an- died and left him a competency. Henceforth 
cient abbey buildings in the public garden he devoted more and more time to archaeology * 
adjoining the Guildhall, was \ inaugurated and chess, in both of which pursuits he shared 
on 8 Nov. 1894. Thrupp bequeathed alibis his enthusiasm with Henry Thomas Buckle 
property, including his remaining works, to [q. v.] He had to give up chess in 1856 , but 
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in 1862 he was able to bring some of his 
histdrical studios to fruition m his valuable 
^ Anglo-Saxon Home : a History of the Do- 
mestic Institutions and Customs of England 
from the Fifth to the Eleventh Century’ 
(see Athmiceum^ 1862, ii. 178). John Thrupp 
died at Sunnyside, Dorking, on 20 Jan. 1870. 
He was thrice married, but left no issue. 

[Law Timfs, 19 Feb. 1870; private informa- 
tion; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. S. 

THRUPP, JOSEPH FRANCIS (1827- 
1867), divine, only son of Joseph William 
Thrupp, solicitor, of Upper Brook Street, 
and Merrow House, Guildford, was born on 
20 May 1827. Frederick Thrupp [q. v.j was 
his uncle. Ho was educated at Winchester 
College under Bishop Moberly from 1 840 to 
184/), becoming head prefect, and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He graduated B.A. in 
1849 as seventh wrangler and eleventh classic, 
and proceeded M. A. in 1852. He was elected 
to a fellowsliip at Trinity, and afterwards 
travelled in Palestine. Tie was ordained in 
1852, and in the same year accepted the 
small college living of Barrington, Iloyston. 
44irupp was for some time member of the 
board of theological studies at Cambridge, 
ami in 1865 was select preacher. He contri- 
buted to the ^Speaker’s Commentary ’ and to 
Smith’s ^ Dictionary of the Bible.’ He died 
at Surbiton on 28 Sept. 1867, and is buried 
at Merrow. In 1858 he married Elizabeth 
Bligh, fourt h daughter of the Rev. John Dani(d 
(Ueniiie of St. Mary’s, Park Street. He is 
commemorated by a window in Trinity Col- 
lege chapel and another in Barrington church, 
both presented by his widow. He published ; 
1. ‘ Ancient Jerusalem’ (1855). 2. An excel- 
lent ^Introduction to tlie I'salnis,’ 2 vols. 
1860. 8. ‘ A Translation of the Song of 

Songs,’ 1862. 

[Gent. Mag. 1867, ii. 550 ; information from 
Mr-s. Elizabeth B. Thrupp and C. W. Holgate.] 

E. C. M. 

THURCYTEL (rZ. 975), abbot of Crow- 
land, was a clerk of royal race and of great 
wealth, the kinsman probably of Archbishop 
Oskytel [q. v.] of York. Having decided to 
renounce the world, he persuaded King Edred 
or Eadred to give him the abbey of Crowland, 
then a poor and struggling house surrounded 
by swamps and marshes. At Crowland Thur- 
cytel became a monk in the first place pro- 
bably about 946, but was shortly elected abbot. 
He restored the house, endowed it of his great 
wealth with six manors, and may be regarded 
as its second founder. The charter he ob- 
tained from King Edgar or Eadgar [q. v.] in 
966 is still extant (Dugdale, monast. AngL 
ii. 115 sq.) He was the friend of St. Dun- 
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Stan [q. v.l, of Ethelwold (d, 984) [q. v.], 
bishop of Winchester, and of Oswald (a. 972) 
[q. v.l archbishop of York. From tliis fact, 
togetner with the accounts of his life, both 
legendary and authentic, it may be inferred 
that he took part in the struggle of the day 
between the secular clerks and the regular 
monks, and assisted in the revival of monas- 
ticism ill this country in the tenth century. 
He died probably in July 975, and his work 
at Crowland was taken up successively by two 
of his kinsmen. 

Thurcytel is perhaps chiefly known from 
the narrative of the false Ingulf, wliich giv'es 
a detailed but fabulous account of his life and 
work both before and after he went lo Crow- 
land. The trustworthy story from which this 
fable grew up is contained in the narrative 
of Orderic Vitalis, who makes no mention of 
the legends contained in Ingulf. 

[Onlrrici VitulLs Hist, Eci-les. ii. 281-3, ed. 
Le Provost; see also the so-called lugulf of Crow- 
laud ap. Savile*s Angl. Rer. Script, post Bodam, 
pp. 872 soq. ; Freeman's Norman Conquest, 
iv. 597 ; Dugdale’s Monast. Angl. ii. 92 seq., 
which follows Ingulf.] A. M. C-e. . 

THURKILBI, ROGER un (d, 1260), 

e e, was tlie son and heir of Thomas de 
rkilbi, who took his name from a hamlet 
in the parish of Kirby Grindalyth in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. It is probable, 
from the difficulty of accounting otherwise 
for his sadden elevation to judicial office, 
that Rog(?r was a lawyer by profession. He 
was never a tenant m capite, and, although 
the possessor of many manors in his native 
county, he never served as its sheriff. Nor 
did he owe his advancement to his father, 
-who was a man of no political or admini- 
strative importance. 

From certain grants made to Thurkilbi in 
June 1283 it may be inferred that he was 
already engaged in the king’s service, perhaps 
as his advocate, or as a clerk in -the chancery , 
In 24 Henry III (1289-40) he was appointed 
to itinerate in Norfolk and twelve other 
counties with William of York, Henry de 
Bath, and Gilbert de Preston, three of the 
most di8tiriguishe?d judges of the century. 
He was engaged in tliis way until November 
in 26 Henry III (1241), when the feet of fines 
show that the eyre was concluded. In the 
following Easter he was directed to deliver 
the gaols of Norwich and Ipswich ; and in 
April he witnessed two royal charters, when 
the king was at Winchester. At the begin- 
ning of Trinity term he sat for the first time 
in the common bench at Westminster, with 
Robert de Lexinton as presiding judge. In 
Hilary and the early part of Trinity terms in 
27 Henry III (1242-3) he itinerated in Sqpaer- 
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set aad Oxfordshire; in the last w(3eks of 
Eastertcrm and in Trinity term of 28 Henry 
III (1244) in Devonshire and Dorset ; in 
Easter and Trinity terms of 29 Henry III 
(1245) in the counties of Lincoln and Not- 
tingham, After Easter in 30 Henry HI 
(1246) he commenced an eyre with Gilbert 
de Preston, Simon de Wauton, and John de 
Oobham, wliich extended over more than half 
the counties in England, and only ended in 
Trinity term of 33 Henry III (1249). During 

32 and 33 Henry HE (1247-9) the sittings 
of the common bench were suspended, and 
nearly the wliole of the judicial business of 
the country was transacted before itinerant 
justices. Thurkilbi had, in the intervals 
betwtjen his eyres, been engaged as a justice 
of tlie bench at Westminster; and when the 
court was reopened in Michaelmas term of 

33 Henry HI (1249) lu3 returned to preside 
over it again until Michaelmas term in 35 and 
36 Henry HI (1251), when he began anotlnu* 
eyre tlirougli the couniies of York, Notting- 
ham, J>fU'by, Warwick, and Leicester. He 
returrual to Westminster towards the end of 
Michaelmas term in 36 and 37 Henry HI 
(1252). In Easter term of 40 Henry HI 
(1256 ) he went on his last eyre through North- 
umberland and six otlu^r counties in the north 
of England. Tlu^ la.st fine levied before liim 
ill tills c»yro was at Derby early in P'e.bruary 
of 42 Henry HI (J 257-8). From this time 
till the autumn qf the same year he was hold- 
ing pleas at Oxford, probably as a justice 
c.t)rcfm refje. In Michaelmas term of 42 and 
43 Henry TH (1258) tlie king ap])ointed 
Thurkilbi, (filbert de Preston, and ISicliolas 
de llandlo to hold the king’s bimeliat Wa^it- 
miiistiu*, ‘ donee ri'.x do eodem banco plenius 
ordinauorit.^ Tlie bench hero s])oken of was 
undoubt edly tlie common bench. Although 
the kiiig intended to make other arrange- 
ments, Thurklllii remained at Westminster 
until he died, Matthew Paris ((Jhroinca 
Mnjora, v. 96) and Matthew of Westminster 
(F/o/V5 llistoriarufn, ii. 363) agree in stating 
that he crossed the Cliannel with Richard, 
earl of (’ornwall [q.v.], and other nobles in 
1250. The stat ement is confirmed by the feet 
of fines, which show that he was absent from 
Westminster for the last few weeks of Hilary 
term. In J uly of 37 Henry III (1258) Thur- 
kilbi was directed to explain tlur^ Articnli 
Vigiliie ’ to the knights and freemen of tlic 
countiesof Norfolk and Suffolk, and to enforce 
their observance. II e has also been described 
as one of the justices for the custody of the 
Jews in this year on the authority of an entry 
on th(^ plea rolls of the exeliequer of the Jews. 
As tiiere is no other evidence that ho filled 
this otlice, and he was undoubtedly at this 


time a justice of the bench, it is probable 
that he was engaged at the exchequer foi* the 
consideration of a special case. The siune 
entry has been cited to show that Henry dd 
Bath, who at this time held high^judicial 
office, was also a justice for the cusU^dy bf the 
Jews. The two judges were no doubt bfclled 
in to determine some difficult point of lilv. 

Thurkilbi was frequently assigned to take 
particular assizes and deliver gaols, and in 
43 Henry III (1269), when it was provided 
that such ^ speciales justiciarie’ should only 
be granted to certain judges, he was included 
in the number. He was usually sent on this 
work to the eastern counties. The cases so 
heard by him are recorded on the two files 
of assize rolls now at the Record (Jffice, 
numbered respectively 1177 and 1179. From 
July 1253 he was jiaid an annual salary of 
190 marks. 

It is difficult to estimate the work and 
influence of a lawyer at a time .vlion there 
were no year-l)Of>ks or rcjiorts, but it is 
certain that Thnrlvilbi was a great judge. 
In ‘Flores Ristoriarum’ (ii. 450) he is de- 
scribed as ‘ iiuUi in loto regno maxime in 
jiisticia et terre le,gibus secundus,’ and his 
decisions are among 1 he fijw expressly men- 
tioned in TTengham’s ‘ Suinma Magna' and 
other thirteeutii-century treatises. He seems 
to have taken small part in tlie political con- 
troversies of his clny. Matthew l^ar is, S])eak- 
ing of the iiit roduetioii of the words ‘ non 
obstante' into royal letters, riqircsents him as 
saying in 1261, *ITeu! lieu! lios utqiiid 
dies expeotavimus P Ec(‘i^ jam eivilis curia 
exemplo ecelesiasticm coiiujulnatur et a sul- 
phureo fonto rivuliis iiitoxical ur ' (67?r^??27m 
Majorctf V. 21i).<: The same writer records a 
speech made to hiiu by t)io judge on the 
subject of the Poitevin oppression in the 
following year, which shows that he was 
discontented with the state of the kingdom. 
In 1259 he was one of tlu^ persons appointed 
by the barons to sell tlui king’s wardships 
and select sheriffs {An?iales Afonastici^ i. 
477-8). These facts have been taken as 
showing that he acted with the nopular 
party. On the other hand this was tne only 
occasion on which tlie barons employed him 
otherwise than as a judgfj, and he remained 
in the king’s favour after they had obtained 
power (^Flores H inf or in r urn). Moreover, the 
persons so appointed by the barons seem to 
have been chosen rather as experienced and 
trusted public servants than on political 
grounds. 

Thurkilbi was married to a certain Lecia 
as early as 24 ITonry III (1240). She sur- 
vived her husband and left Thomas Rocelyn 
as her heir Hund, i. 472), Thurkilbi 
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died childless in June or early in July in 
44 Henry III (12(50), having appointed his 
neighbour, Simon Abbot of Lan^ey, Thomas 
de Heserletone, and Master Roger ae Heserle- 
tone tsxecutord of his will. The statement 
in lores Historiarum^ that he died on 
20 clearly incorrect, as there is an 

entrl^^^n the patent rolls dated 7 July 
v^rhioE shows tnat he was * already dean* 
Fines were levied before him in the week 
beginning on 6 June, but none afterwards. 
AnlSf^hymous writer, from whose manu- 
scripts a few esptracts are printed in Leland’s 
^ Collectanea ’ (ed. Ilearne, ii. 246), says 
that his estate, exclusive of gold, gems, vases, 
and silken girdles, did not amount to thirty 
marks. But the feet of several fines to which 
Roger de Thurkilbi was a party show that 
he had acquired considerable property in 
Yorkshire, Norfolk, .and Lincolnshire. More- 
over his'executors paid the sum of 200 marks 
for the king’s aid in getting in the testator’s 
debts. Ilis heir was his brother, Walter de 
Thurkill^ , who, though he seems never to have 
held any administrative or judicial office, fre- 
quently witnessed royal charters, and was 
probably a member of the king’s council. 
Matthew Paris, who was personally ac- 
quainted with Roger de Thurkilbi, speaks of 
him as ^ miles et literatus’ (^Chronica Majom^ 
V. 317). 

[The chief authorities nro: The Plea Rolls, 
the various Chancery aud Exchequer Rolls, and 
the Feot of Fines (all at the Record Office). A 
large number of transcripts from these relating 
to Thurkilbi, and also an Itinerar^^ of him as 
a justice in eyre have been typewritten .and 
placed ill the library of the British Museum. 
His sittings at Westminster are tabulated in 
Bracton’s Notebook. See also Matthew Paris’s 
Chronica Majora (Rolls Series) ; Matthew of 
Westminsters Flores ITistoriarum (Rolls Series); 
Annales Monastic! (Rolls Series) ; Gross’s Ex- 
chequer of the Jews; Bractou’s Notebook, ed, 
Maitland ; Loland’s Collectanea, ed. Hearno.] 

G. J. T. 

THURKILL, THORKILL, or TUB- 
GESIUS {d. 845), Danish king of North 
Ireland, could not have been the son of 
Harold Harfagr as Snorri Sturleson sup- 
posed i. 131-2, transl. Morris 

and Magiiusson, Saga Library), for this would 
place him too late. He has, however, with 
more probability been identified with Rag- 
nar Lodbrok, the half-mythical king of Den- 
mark and. Norway, ,This theory is supported 
by several striking coincidences, but cannot 
be said to be proved ( War of the Gaedhil 
with the Gain, pp. liii seq. Rolls Ser.) As 
Thurkill he arrived in Ireland with a royal 
fleet in 832. He took Dublin In the same 


year, and afterwards assumed the government 
of all the northmeu in Ireland (t6, pp. 
xlii seq., and 9, Rolls Ser.) Several other 
Danish fleets arrived about the same time, 
and it was apparently with their help and 
that of almost annual reinforcements of his 
countrymen that Thurkill took advantage of 
the civil and ecclesiastioat strife then pre- 
vailing to extend hi$ dominion over^ the 
whole north of Ireland. At A.rmagh, whitber 
he -went soon after taking Dublin, he seema 
to have met with resistance) for he attacked 
the city three times iti one month (ib. ; see 
also Ann. Tilt. ap. O’OoNOB, Rer. Iltbem. 
Script, iv. 208). A few years later, 
in 841 ( War of the Gaedhil, pp. xliii and 
9), Thurkill drove out the abbot of Armagh 
and assumed the abbacy — that is, the wide 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the chief suc- 
cessor of St. l^atrick. He apparently aimed 
at the suppression of Christianity in Ireland 
and the substitution for it of heatliemism (ib. 
pp. xlviii aud 11). He organised an expedi- 
tion to Lough Ree, and from there attacked 
Connaught and Meath (Chron. Scotorwn, p. 
146, Rolls Ser.), possibly as a step towards 
the subjugation ot all Ireland ( War of the 
Gaedhil, pp. xlviii and 13). In these cen- 
tral districts he again made a determined 
attack upon the chief centres of ecclesiastical 
authority, such as Clonmacnoise, Clonfert, 
Terry glass, aud many more (ib,) At Clon- 
macnoise, which was second only to Armagh 
in ecclesiastical importance, he placed his 
wife Ota, who gave audiences or oracular 
answers from the high altar of tlie principal 
church of the monastery. He seems to have 
been completely successful, and the posting 
of Danish forces at Limerick, on liOiighs 
Ree and Neagh, at Carlingford, oh Dundalk 
Bay, and at Dublin, seems to point to far- 
reaching plans of conquest and permanent 
government (ib.) In 846, however, his 
career was abruptly cut short. He was taken 
prisoner by Malacby [see Maklsecjilatnn I], 
then king of Meath (afterwards king of 
Ireland), and drowned in Loch Owel in 
what is now Westmeath (ib. pp. xliii and 
16). His dominion in Ireland probably 
lasted thirteen, and not thirty years, as 
Cambrensis states (Gib. CA3iBit. v. 183, Rolls 
Ser.) The story of his death given by Cam- 
brensis is quite untrustworthy (ib. v. 186). 
If Thurkill be rightly identified with the 
half-mythical Ragnar Lodbrok, he was the 
ancestor of Olaf Sitricson [see Olat] and the 
Hy Ivar of the line of the Danish Kings of 
Dublin and Deira. 

[See, in additioutto the chief authorities men- 
tioned in the text, Annals of the Four Miisters, 
i. 466 seq. od. O’Ponovan; Annals from the 
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Book of Leinster in the Tripartite Life of St. 
Patrick, 5i. 620 (HoUs Ser,); Saxonis Gram- 
maticl Gesta Danorum, lib. ix. 312^13, e<l. A. 
Holder ; Langebok'n Rer. Dan. Script, i. 267i 
496, 607, 618, &c. ; Torfseus's Ser. Reg. Dan. pp. 
388 seq.; Skene’s Celtic Scotland, ii. 314-16; 
Robertson^s Early Kings of Scotland, i. 40, 43, 
66; Lappenberg's England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings, pp. 30 seq., transl. Thorpe ; Green’s 
Conquest of England, pp. 66, 74 seq,] 

A. M. C-K. 

THURKILL or THORKILL the Eatu. 
(^. lOOD), Danish invader, is said to have 
come to h]ngland to avenge a brother, i)Os- 
sibly one of tlio victims of the massacre of 
St. Brice’s Day, 13 Nov. 1002 {U/mnce 
Anglorum lieginm Encomium ap. Masehes, 
iSelccta 3Iunu7ne?7tff, p. 7). Thurkill com- 
manded tli(3 Danish fleet which appe3ared off 
the south-east coast in August 1009 (A.^S, 
Chron, ii. 11 5, Rolls Ser.) Off Thanot ho 
was joined by a second Danish fleet, com- 
manded by lleming and Eglaf (Flou. AVia. 
i. lGO-1, Engl, lliat. Soc.), and together 
they came to Sandwich. For the next two 
or three years Thurkill probably led the 
great Danish raids in the .southern and 
eastern countie.s, hut towards the end of 
that time is thought to have shown a leaning 
towards Cliristianity. lie was present at 
the murder of yElfh(*ah [q. v.], archbishop 
of Canterbury, in 1012, but, in spite of Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury’s statement {^Gesta Re- 
giirrij i. 207, Rolls Ser.), probably tried to 
save the archbishop, offering gold and silver 
— everything save his beloved ship — in ran- 
som for him (^Thietmar of Merscb 2 ag ap. 
Fueemax, Normcni Com/ucM^ i. 068). Soon 
after tliis it may be inferred that Thurkill 
embraced Christianity, and with forty or 
forty-five Danish sliips loc. cit.) 

entered the service of King l^lthelred or 
^d^^thelred 11 [q. v.] Thiirkill’s change of side 
seems toliave hastened the long-contemplated 
invasion of England by KSweyn or Svvegen 

S . V.] in 1013 (ibJ) He was certainly one 
England’s most valiant and capable de- 
fenders against Sweyii. He was with 
Ethelred in London in 1013, and helped 
the citiztuis to boat off* 8weyn’s attack ; and 
when that city and the country at large had 
submitted, it was to TliurkiU’s fleet lying at 
Greenwich that King Ethelred fled for re- 
fuge. At Greenwich 'J’hurkill remained 
during the winter of 1013-14, like Sweyn 
himself, Ic^vwing contributions at will upon 
the surrounding land (Flob. Wig. i. 108). 

It is uncertain wlien Thurkill forsook the 
English side andjoined Cnut, but his fleet went 
over with Edric or Eadric Streona [q. v.] in 
1015, and Thurkill himself was undoubtedly 


I Cnxit’s strongest supporter in the wait witk 
Edmund Ironside, lie remained in England 
when Cnut returned toDenmarkonhis fatherV 
death, but is said to have followed shortly, 
thinking it safer so to prove his loyalty, and 
swore allegiance to Cnut (fSlncomiwm^^ vol. ii. 
pp. i and iv). He left thirty ships in Eng- 
land, however, and urged Cnut to return 
thither. In the campaign which followed 
Cnut’s return to England he was prominent, 
leading the Danish forces at Sherstone in 
Wiltshire (Geoferey Oaimar, Lestone dea 
Englesjdi^, Petrte, Mon. Hist. Rrit. i. 816)^ 
and being present with Cnut at the battle of 
Assanduii in Essex {Encomium y ii. 8). Cnut 
acknowledged his. great debt I 0 Thurkill 
Avlien in 1017 he divided England into four 
earldoms by giving him tliat of East- 
Anglia {A.-S. Chiton, ii. 124). Three yeps 
later Thurkill was fittingly associated with 
Cnut in the building and consecration of 
the church at Assandim by Archbishop 
Wulfstan of York {ib. ii. 125). Thurkill, 
too, was a distinguished patron of 8t. Ed- 
mund’s Abbey, and in this same year re- 
placed the secular clerks there by monks 
(Memorials of St, EdmmifTs Abbey y i. 47, 
120, 040), Cnut apijonj’s to have distrusted, 
or been jealous of, ’riiurkill, for in 1021 
he banisfied him with his wife Eudgytha 
(Flor. AVig. i. 183), x)os.sihly the widow of 
Eadric Streoiia, and, if so, a daughter of 
King* Ethelred (Norman Vmquesty i. 070). 
Two years later, liowover, Cnut and Thurkill 
were reconciled, and, though the latter does 
not seem to have ever returned lo Engljyid, 
he was made Cniit’s viceroy in Denmark and 
guardian of his son, probably the one in- 
tended to succeed Cnut there (A,-S. Chron, 
ii, 120). Thurkill’s own son Omit brought 
ns a hostage for liis father to England. Os- 
bern’s statement (De Translaiiont Corporis 
S, Elp/m/i ap. Wiiautox, Ay^glia Saoruy ii. 
144) that Thurkill was killed on his return 
to Denmark is untrustworthy, and the date 
and manner of his death are unknown. 

[Sec, in addition to tlie chief authorities men- 
tioned in the text, Annales Monastlci, vol. ii, 
(Rolls Ser.) ; Simeon of Durliam’s Hist. Eccl. 
Diinolm. ii. !40, 145, 154, 156; Henry of 
Huntingdon’s Hist. Angl. p. 186 ; Brompton ap. 
Twysden s Decern Script, pp. 888, 906.] 

A. M. C-H. 

THURLAND, Sir EDWARD (1606- 
1683), judge, horn at Reigate, Surrey, in 
1606, was the eldest son of Edward 'Thur- 
land of Reigate, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheir of Richard Elyot of 
Reigate. The family was originally descended 
from that of Thiirland Castle in Nottingham- 
shire. His great-great-grandfather was*- 
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ThdmasTliurland of GatneltanHall^Notting- 
hamsbire. His ^andfatber, Qervase Thur- 
laud/and his fa^er, Edward, were London 
merchants. 

The younger Edward was admitted to 
the Inner Temple on 20 Oct. 1626, and 
called to the bar on 16 Oct. 1634. On 

13 March 1639-40 he was returned to the 
Short parliament for the borough of Rei- 
gate, but was not re-elected in the Long 
parliament {Official Ileturns of Members of 
Parliament^ i. 483). About the same time 
he was made steward of the manor of Rei- 
gate, and on 24 Nov. 1652 was called to the 
bench of the Inner Temple. He represented 
Reigate in Richard Cromweirs parliament 
which met on 27 Jan. 1658-0, was returned 
for the same borough to tlio Convention par- 
liament on 9 April 1660, and sat in the 
parliament of the Restpration from 1661 to 
1672 {ib, i. 516, 529; Manning, Hist, of 
iSurrey^ ed. Bray, i. 292). In 1061 Thurland 
was chosen recorder of Reigate and of Guild- 
ford, and soon after was selected by James, 
duke of York, as his solicitor and knighted 
(fd. i. 40, 342). On 24 April 1672 ho 
was created a serjeant-at-law, and on 
24 Jan. 1673 ho was appointed a baron of 
the exchequer, having refused a seat in the 
common pleas. After sitt ing* six years his 
jnfirmitios compelled him to retire on 
29 April 1679 (Lvttkkll, Brief Hist, Bela- 
tion^ 1857, i. 11), lie died at Reigate on 

14 Jan. 1682-3, and was buried in the 
chancel of the parish church (Manning, 
Hist, of Surrey, ed. Bray, i. 317), By his 
wife, Elizabeth Wright of Bucklaiid in 
Surrey, he left an only son, Edward, who 
died five years later, leaving issue. 

Thurland was an intimate friend of John 
Evelyn ( 1620-1706) [q. v,] and Jeremy Taylor 
[q. V.] He composed a treatise on prayer 
which won Evelyn’s warmest praise, but 
which was not published. His portrait is in 
the possession of Lord de iSaumarez at his 
residence, 43 G rosvenor Place, London. Lady 
<le Saiimarcz is a descendant of Thurland 
through his granddaughter Elizabeth, Avho 
was married to Martin Bowes of Bury St. 
Edmunds. Anot her portrait of Thurland is 
in the mayor’s court office in the Guildhall, 
London. 

[Foss’s Judges of England, vii, 173 ; Haydn’s 
iBook of Dignities, pp. 384, 410; Gent. Mag. 
1782, p. 69 ; Le Neve’s Monumenta Anglicana, 
iii. 38 ; Pepys’s Diary, ed. Braybrooke, ii, 67 ; * 
Evelyn’s Diary, ed. Bray, ii. 33, 100, iii. 63, 74, 
87, 9U106; Harl. Soc. Publ. viii. 191; The 
Lord Chancellor’s Speech in the Exchequer to 
Baron Thurland at his taking the Oath, 1672.] 


I THURLOB, JOHN (16X6-1^), sefere- 
tary of state, baptised on 13 June 1616, 
was the son of Thomas Thurloe, rector oi 
Abbot^s Roding, Essex Life ’ prefixed to 
the Thurloe Papers, p. xi). He was brought 
up to the study of the law, and ' bred from 
a youth’ in the service of Oliver St. John 
(1698 P-1673) [q. v.] {Case of Oliver St. John, 
1660, pp. 4, 6). By St. John’s interest 
Thurloe was in January 1645 appointed one 
of the secretaries to the commissioners of 
parliament at the treaty of Uxbridge 
(WiiiTELocKE, i. 377, ed. 1863). 

Ill 1647 he was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn, 
and in March 1648 made receiver of the 
cursitor’s fines under the commissioners of 
the great seal {ib, ii. 285), a post worth about 
360/. per annum.‘ He had nothing to do 
with the establishment of the republic, and, 
as to the king’s death, ho subsequently de- 
clared that ^ he was altogether a stranger to 
that fact, and to all the counsels about it, 
having not had the least communication witli 
any person whatsoev’er therein’ ( State Papers, 
vii. 914). In March 1651 he was appointed 
secretary to St. John and Walter Strickland 
[q. V.] on their mission to Holland, and on 
29 March 1052 the council of stale appointed 
him to be their secretary in place of Walter 
Frost, deceased. His salary was fixed at 
600/. per annum, and ho was given lodgings 
in Whitehall {ib. i. 205 ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dorn, 1661-2, pp, 198, 203). In December 
1662 the salary was raised to 800/., and 
the duty of clerk to the committee for 
foreign affairs apparently added to his former 
office (f^. 1652-3, p. 1). In the elevation 
of Cromwell to the Protectorate Thurloe 
took a not unimportant part ; the letters 
ordering the sheriffs to ])roclaim Cromwell 
were signed by him, and he was charged to 
perfect the instrument of government. At the 
same time (22 Dec.) he seems to have been 
co-opted a member of the council {ib. 1653- 
1664, pp. 297, 301, 309). He was also given 
charge of the intelligence department, which 
had been before cpnfided to Thomas Scott 
(«?. 1660) [q, V.] and Captain George Bishop 
{ib. p. 133). In addition to this, on 3 May 
1665 the Protector entrusttjd liim witn 
the control of the posts botli inland and 
foreign {ib, 1656, pp. 138, 286). Moreover 
on 10 Feb. 1664 he was made a bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn {State Papers, vol. i. p. xiii). 

Thurloe fulfilled his various duties with 
conspicuous ability. By the intelligencers he 
employed in foreign parts, and by the cor- 
respondence he organised with the diplo- 
matic agents of i the government, , he kept 
the Protector admirably informei of the 
acts and plans of foreign powers. When 
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the ministers of Charles II were attacked 
for the ignorance which allowed the Dutch 
to inflict a crushing surprise upon England in 
1667; Thurloe’s management of intelligence 
was held up to them as an example. ‘ Thereby/ 
said Colonel Birch in the House of Commons, 
^Cromwell carried the secrets of all the 

S iinces of Europe at his girdle/ No one 
enied the fact, but secretary Morrice 
leaded in answer that he was allowed but 
00/, a year for intelligence, while Crom- 
well had allowed 70,000/. (Pepys, Diary^ 
14 Feb. 16(58). In reality Thurloe’s ex- 
penditure for intelligence seems to have 
been between 1,200/. and 2, (XX)/. per annum 
{Cal, State Papers f Dom. 1653-4, pp. 464, 
458; 1'KiTRr.oE, viL 483, 785). Under the 
head of intelligence came also the apolitical 
police, and so long as Thurloe was in office 
no conspiracy against the government had 
a chance of succebs. His control of the 
post office enabled him to seize the corre- 
spondence of plotters, and his collection of 
papers contains hundreds of intercepted 
letters. The spies whom he kept at the 
court of the exiled king, and the plotters 
whom he corrupted or intimidated, supplied 
him with information of each new move- 
ment among the royalists (see English His^ 
torical lieview^ 1888 p. 340, 1880 p. 527). 
An illustration of his vigilance is supplied 
by the traditional story of the royalist 

f entleman who was told by Cromwell when 
e returned to England all that Imd passed 
in his secret interview with Charles IT 
(Lxtdlow, ii. 42, ed. 1894). Burnet and 
Welwood tell many similar stories {Own 
Time, i. 121, 131, cd. 1833 ; AVelwood, 
Mejiioirs, p. 105), 

Thurloe’s duties as secretary sometimes 
required him to set fortli the views of tlio 
government in a declaration or explain 
them in a speecli. Drafts of two such de- 
fences of the policy of t he government 
towards the cavaliers are among his 
papers (State Papers, iv. 132, v. 786). To 
the parliament of 1656, in which, as in 
that of 1654, Thurloe represented Ely, he an- 
nounced Blake’s victory at Santa Cruz, related 
the discovery of Vernier’s and Sindercombe’s 
plots, and spoke on behalf of the confirma- 
tion of Cromwell’s ordinances (Burton, Par - 
liamentarg Diary, i. 353, ii. 43, 143 ; State 
Papers, vi. 184). (In 11 April 1657 he re- 
ceived the thanks of the house for his care 
and vigilance {Co7nmons^ Journals, vii. 622). 
On 13 July of the same year he was sworn 
in as a member of Cromwell’s second council, 
on 2 Nov. he was elected a governor of the 
Charterhouse, and on 4 Feb. 1658 he was 
made chancellor of the university of Glasgow 


{State Pap^s, vol. i. p* xvii, vol. vi. p. 777). 
But in spite of the post which he oedupied^ 
and though his services were liberally .recog- 
nised, Thurloe had very little influeiice ia 
determining the Protector’s PpKcyji V lu 
matters of the greatest moment/ wites ^el- 
wood, ^ Cromwell trusted none but his secre- 
tary Thurloe, and sometimes not even him * 
{Memoirs, p. 105). Thurloe was anxious for 
Cromwell to accept the crown, but was 
totally unable to tell Henry Cromwejl what 
the Protector intended to do. ^ Surely,’ he 
concludes, * whatever resolutions his high- 
ness takes, they will be his own’ {State 
Papers, vi, 219). In his confidential letters 
to Henry Cromwell he more than once ex- 
presses his dissatisfaction with the policy of 
the council {ib, vi. 568, 570). Both agreed 
in their preference for parliamentary and 
legal ways, and their opposition to the mili- 
tary party among Cromwoll’s councillors, and 
the arbitrary metliods they advocated {ib, vii. 
38, 55, 56, 99). Thurloe thought that the 
Protector humoured them too much {ib, vii. 
269). With Cromwell personally Thurloe’s 
relations were very close. On one occasion 
Cromwell took him for a drive in Hyde Park 
in order to try the six horses sent tlie Protector 
by the Duke of Oldenburg ; the horses ran 
away with the coach, and the secretary hurt 
his leg in jumping oiit(/6. ii. 652). lie was 
one of tlie little knot of friends with whom 
the Protector would sometimes be cheerful 
and ‘ lay aside lus greatness ’ ( VV^iriTELoOKE, 
Memorials, iv. 289) in the intervals of confi- 
dential deliberations on affairs of state. 
Thurloe’s letters to Henry Cromwell during 
the Protector’s illness, and his remarks on 
the Protector’s death, show unbounded ad- 
miration for Cromwell as a ruler, and genuine 
attacliment to him as a man {State Papers, 
vii. 355, 302, 363, *366, 372, 374). 

During the brief government of Richard 
Cromwell, Thurloe’s influence rather in- 
creased than diminished. He had played 
an important part in Richard’s elevation ; 
the missing letter nominating Richard 
as successor had been addressed to him, and 
the verbal nomination finally made had 
been made at his msiance {ib, vii. 363, 36^4, 
372, 374). Hyde and the royalists* were 
convinced that Thurloe (advised in secret 
by Pierrepoint and St. John) was thq real 
inspirer of Richard’s government {Clarendcm 
State Papers, iii. 421, 423, 425, 435). The 
offi(!er8 of the army were jealous of his 
power over Richard, and complained of evil 
counsellors. Thurloe thought of resigning, 
but he could not be spared; and even 
Richard’s reply to the complaints ; of the 
army was drawn up by him (State Papers^ 
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vii. 447, 490, 495). From the moment of 
the old Protector’s death, Thurloe had feared 
that the government would be ruined by 
the dissensions of its friends rather than by 
the attacks of the royalists; but he en- 
deayoimd to shake off his melancholy fore- 
boding^ and set to work to secure a Crom- 
wellian majority in the coming parliament 
(ib. vii: 364, 541, 688). He liimself was 
electe'd for the university of Cambridge, for 
Tewkesbury, and for Huntingdon, but made 
his choice for Cambridge (ib, vii* 666, 672, 
686 - 8 ^ 

In the parliament of January to April 1669 
Thurloe was the officiah leader of the sup- 
porters of the government, and its recognised 
spokesman. On 1 Feb. he introduced a bill 
which he had drafted for the recognition of 
Richard Cromwell as lord-protector (zb, vii. 
603, 609; BtTKToN, Diary ^ iii. 25). On 
21 Feb,, and again on 24 Feb., he gave a 
clear exposition of the state of foreign affairs 
and of the policy of the government (ih. iii. 
314, 370, 481). On 7 March he defended 
the authority of tho second house, and on 
7 April explained the state of tho finances 
(ib, iv, 68, 306). During the session he was 
called upon to defend himself with regard 
to the police administration under the late 
Protect or. F rom t lie moment t he parliament 
met, Hyde and the royalist agents in England 
had regarded nn attack upon 4'hurloo us one 
of the first and most necessary steps towards 
the overthrow of the Protectorate 
^tate Fupers, iii. 420, 428, 430). lie had 
not abused his power to extort money, as 
some of his colleagues were accused of doing, 
but he had arbitrarily committed suj)posed 
plotters to prison, and Ivuusported them 
without legal trial. On 25' March a certain 
Rowland Thomas jiresentcd a petition stat- 
ing that he had been sold to Barbados by 
Thurloe’s order, and demanded redress. 
Thurloe answered these and similar attacks 
by pleading reason of state, asserting that 
the persons complaining were royalist con- 
spirators, and adding that similar conspira- 
cies were even now on foot. But the re- 
publican opposition, backed by a number of 
crypto-royalists, replied by asserting that the 
supposed plots were pretended to justify 
arbitrary rule {ib, iii. 441, 446, 448, 463, 
467, 463 ; Burton, iv. 264, 301). In the end 
Thurloe successfully weathered the storm, 
though some of his subordinate agents were 
not so fortunate (ib. iv. 307, 407). In spite of 
their pertinacity the parliamentary opposi- 
tion were beaten on point after point, and 
the government seemed in a way to be firmly 
established. But tho quarrel which took 
place between the parliament and the army 


5 roved fatal. To the last Thurloe, deserted 
y the rest of the council, urged Ricliard . 
not to dissolve parliament, but Richard- at 
length gave way (Life of John Jlowe^ 1724, 
p. 9). ‘ I am in so much confusion that I 
can scarce contain myself to write about it/ 
said Thurloe in announcing Richard’s fall to 
Lockhart (Clarendont State Fapere^ iii. 461). 
For a few dava he carried on the mana^e- 
i^ent of foreign affaire, and received .with; , 
apparent favour the offer of French aid to, 
maintain Richard Cromwell’s power; but 
on tho restoration of the Long parliament 
(7 May 1669) those of his functions which 
were not entrusted to committees were as- 
signed to Thomas Scott (Guizot, Itiehard 
Cromwell, i. 367, 370, 386, 389, 393, 401). 

After the readmission of the secluded 
members (21 Feb. 1600) Thurloe, to the 
great disgust of the royalists, was reappointed 
secretary of state (27 Feb.) as being the only 
man whose knowledge of the state both of 
foreign and home affairs fitted him for the 

¥ 3St (Clarendon State Papers, iii. 093, 701). 

he royalists suspected him of desiring to 
restore Richard, and were anxious to buy 
him over if possible ; but, according to their 
information, he resisted tho restoration of 
the Stuarts to the last, and did bis best to 
corrupt Monck (ib, iii. 093, 749 ; Ttiurlou, 
vii. 855). In April, however, he certainly 
made overtures to Hyde, promising to 
forward a restoration, but his sincerity was 
suspected (Tiiukt.oe, vii. 897). Monck so 
far favoured Tliurloe tliat ho recommended 
him to the borougli of Bridgnorth for elec- 
tion to tlie Convention ; but even with this 
support his candidature was a failure (id. 
pp. 888, 895). 

After the king’s return Thurloe escaped 
better than lie could have expected. On 
16 May 1000 he was accused of high treason 
and committed to the custody of the ser- 
jeant-at-arms. The particulars of the charge 
do not appear. On 29 June he was set at 
liberty with the proviso of attending the 
secretaries of state ' for tho service of the 
state whenever tliby sliould require’ (Co7n- 
mons^ Journals, viii, 20, 117). He was re- 

E uted to have said that if he were hanged 
e had a black book wliich would hang many 
that went for cavaliers, but he seems to have 
made no revelations as to his secret agents 
(Hist. MSS. Co7nm. 6th Rep. pp. 164--84, 
208). After his release he usually lived at 
Great Milton in Oxfordshire, residing at his 
chambers in liincoln’s Inn occasionally dur- 
ing term-time. The government desired to 
avail itself of his minute knowledge of the 
state of foreign affairs, on which subject he 
addressed several papers to Clarendon (Tuub- 
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LOB, i. 705, 769, vii. 916).. An unsupported 
tradition asserts that Charles II often solicited 
him to engage again in the administration 
of foreign affairs, but without success (State 
Papers, vol. i. p. xix). He died at his cham- 
bers at Lincoln’s Inn on 21 Feb. 10G7-8, and 
is buried in the chapel there. An account 
of his last illness, written by his friend 
Lord Wharton, is printed in ^ Notes and 
Queries,’ Hth ser. xi. 83. 

Thurloe was twice married : first, to a lady 
of . the family of Peyton, by whom he had 
two sons wlio died in infancy; secondly, to 
Anne, tliird daughter of Sir John Lytcott of 
East JMoulsoy in Surrey, by whom he had 
four sons and two daughters (State Papers, 
vol. i. p. xix). 

A portrait of ddiurloe by vStoiie, belong- 
ing to Mr, Charles Polhill, was No. 812 in 
the National I’ortrait Exhibition of 1860. 
Another portrait, ascribed to Dobson, is in 
the National Portrait, (lallery, Tiondon. An 
engraved portrait by Verlue is prefixmi to 
the state papers. 

Thurloe’s vast con*espondence is the chief 
nuthority for the history of the Protectorate. 
ITis papers, no doubt p\irposely hidden at 
the llestoration, were discovered in the 
reign of AVilliarn HI, ^ in a false ceiling 
in the garnets belonging to secretary Thur- 
loe’s chanil)ers, No. xiii near the cliapfd in 
Lincoln’s run, by a clergyman who had 
borrowed those chambers, during the long 
vacat ioji, of the^ownor of them.’ Tlic papers j 
were sold 1 o 1 ^ord Somers, passed from him to | 
Sir Jos(»j)li Jelndl, master of the rolls, on 
whose decease they were bought by Fletcher 
Gyles, a bookseller (Jh-eface to the Thurloe 
Papers^ ]>, vi). llicliard llawlinson ])ur- 
chased iJiom from Gyles in 1762, and left 
them to tlu' Eodleian Library at his death 
in 1755 (Ma<'kay, Annals of the Bodlidan 
Lihrnrtf, 181)0, p. 230). llefoi’o this time, in 
1742, Thomas Jlirch had printed liis seven 
folio volumes of Thurloe state papers, adding 
to the original collection a certain number of 
papers from manuscri])ts in the possession of 
Lord Shelburne, Lord Ilardwicke, and others. 
The manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 
which include! a considerable juimher of un- 
published letters, are catalogued as llawlin- 
son MSS. A. v(ds. 1 to 73. Others which 
Birch obtained from Lord Ilardwicke are 
now in the British Museum (Addit. MSS. 
4157, 4158). Letters from Thurloe to Eng- 
lish agents in Switzerland form part of 
Bobert Vaughan’s ‘ Protectorate of Oliver 
Cromwell,’ 2 vols. 1836. 

[A memoir of Thurloe serves as introduction 
to the State Papers. Other authorities are 
mentioned in the article.] C. II. F. 


THURLOW;, EDWARD, first Barobt 
Thijrlow (1731-1806), lord chancellor, 
eldest son of the Rev. Thomas Thurlow 
(d. 1762), incumbent successively of Little 
Ashfield, Suffolk, and of Thurston, L<ong 
Stratton, and Knapton, Norfolk, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Robert Smith, a descendant 
of Sir Richard Ilovell, esquire of the body to 
Henry V, was born at Bracon Ash, Norfolk, 
on 9 Dec. 1731. His grandfather, Thomas 
Thurlow, whose cousin, John Thurlow, ob- 
tained a license for armorial bearings, 
19 Nov. 1664, was a scion of the Thurlows 
of Burnham, Norfolk, who are traceable as 
far back as the reign of Henry VIII. It is 
therefore X)robahle that the carrier of Crom- 
w'ell’s time, whom tlio chancellor, in dis- 
claiming descent from secretary Thurloe, 
jocularly claimed as liis ancestor, was a 
mythical personage. ThuHow had two 
younger brothers: Thomas [see Thajrloav, 
T’ 110^1 as], bishox) of Durliam; .lohn, who died 
alderman of Norwich on 11 March 1782, and 
whose son, Edward South Thurlow (1764- 
1847), prebendary of Norwich, was fixther of 
Charles Augustus Thurlow (d, 1873), chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Chester. 

Being hard to manage at homo, Thurlow 
was early, committed to the care of the 
Rev. Joseph Brett, master of Seckars school, 
Seaming, Norfolk, a disciplinarian of the 
then a])proved typo. TTiere ho became an 
adept at cock-throwing, which h(! celebrated 
in some Latin elegiacs j)rinted by Lord Camp- 
bell (Chancellors, cd. 1808, viii. 157), and 
conceived an unalterable avfusion for^ the 
muster. ‘ I am not bound,’ he said savagely 
in later life, when Brett claimed acquaint- 
ance, ‘ 1 am iiot^ hound to recognise ev eiy 
scoundrel that focognUes me,’ After four 
years at Seaming he Was removed with the 
character of an incorrigihl v had hoy to King’s 
school, Canterbury, wliere he acquired sutU- 
cient knowledge of the classics to enable 
him to take, upon his matriculation at Cam- 
bridge, 5 Oct. 1748, a Perse scholarship at 
Gouville and Caius College. There he dis- 
tinguished himself by idleness and insubor- 
dination. His miscf)iiduct occasioned his 
removal from colhige without a degree soon 
after luady-day 1761. liis destination being 
already determined, he was placed in the 
ofiicc of a solicitor named Chapman, of Ely 
Place, Ilolbom, where lie found a congenial 
companion in William Cowper [q.v.l, the poet. 
Cowper introduced him to his uncle, Ashley 
Cowper, at whose house in Southampton 
Row the two spent much of their time in 
flirting with tlie ladies. On 9 Jan. 1762 
Thurlow was admitted a member of the Inner 
Tomide, where he was called to the bar on 
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22 1^0,; 3L764| elected a bancher on 29^ati. 
1762, t^er in 1769, and treasurer in 1770. 
Thougb be was never a bard student, he ap- 
pears t6 have usually spent the morning 
nours in reading, ana in the evening fre- 
quentlv strayed no farther from his cham- 
bers thAu. Nando’s coffee-house, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Temple Bar. 

The ascription .to him of an anonymous 
pamphlet, published in 1760, entitled ‘ A 
Kefutation of the Letter to an Hon. Briga- 
dieivgeneral [George Townshend, first mar- 
quis Townshend, q, v.], commander of His 
Majesty^e forces in Canada/ is merely con- 
jectural {Notes and Queries, Srd ser. iii. 121). 

At the bar Thurlow is said to have first 
distinguished himself by the spirit and ad- 
dress with which, in an unreported case of 
llobinson v. liord \Vii‘.chilsea, before Lord 
Mansfield at the Guildhall in 1758, he dis- 
comfited Fletcher (afterwards Sir Fletcher) 
Norton [q. v.], who thought to silence him by 
browbeating. He argued for the defendant 
in the great copyriglit case of Tonson v. 
Collins, before Lord JVIansfield in the king’s 
bench in Trinity term 1701 [see Tonhox, 
Jacob], and in Hilary term 1762 received 
from Lord Northingtou the premature dis- 
tinction of a silk gown. It is likely tliat this 
early advancement was duo to the interest of 
Thomas 1’hynne, third viscount Weymouth 
[q. V.], tlirough which Thurlow was returned 
to parliament for Tamwortlion 26 Dec. 1765 
{Jlist, MSS, Comm, 1 1th Itep. App. iv. 40 J ). 
He retained the seat until liis removal to 
the House of Lords, and was elected recorder 
of the borough on 11 Oct. 1769. 

The decisive turn in Thurlow’s affairs is 
traditionally ascribed to a lucky chance. 
The cause cclebre of Dougla^ v. Hamilton, on 
which depended the succession to the Douglas 
estates, was decided by the court of session 
(15 July 1767) on an array of minute cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Thurlow studied the 
case with care, and expressed in Nando’s 
coffee-house a strong opinion that the deci- 
sion was erroneous. This was overlieard by 
some of the appellants’ agents, and led to 
his being retained for the appeal. On 14 Jan. 
1769 he fought a duel in Hyde Park with 
the Duke of Hamilton’s agent, Andrew 
Stuart [q. v.], wlio had demanded satisfac- 
tion for some severe reflections which Thur- 
low had made upon his conduct. On 27 Feb. 
the House of Lords reversed t he decision of 
the court of session {St, James's Chron, 
17 J an. 1769 ; Scots May, 1 7 09, pp. 107 et seq. ) 

In the House of Commons Thurlow’s first 
reported speech was on the question raised 
by Wilkes’s expulsion, viz. whether a mere 
vote was adequate for the purpose. In sup- 


port of the affirmative Thurlow 
the vote of 11 April 1614, by which 
determined that no future attorney-geae^l 
should sit in the House of Commons, a pre** 
cedent followed in the subsequent pania- 
ments of 1620-1 and 1625-6 by the exclusion 
of Sir Thomas Coventry and Sir Kobert 
Heath {Comm. Joum, i. 316, 324, 466-60, 
613, 817). 

Appointed solicitor-general, 30 March 
1770, Thurlow acted with the attorney- 

! general, Sir William De Grey (afterwards 
jord Walsingham) [q.v.], in the prosecution 
of the printers and publishers of * Junius’s 
Letter to the King ’ [see Almon, John ; and 
WooDFAiiL,HKNRY SamfsonI In the Hous0 
of Commons (27 Nov. and 6 Dec. 1770) he 
increased his reputation by his able defence 
of the practice of issuing informations for 
libel by the attorney-general ex ollicio, and 
Lord Mansfield’s direction to the juries in the 
recent cases [see Murray,' William, first 
Karl of Mansfield], lie succeeded De 
Grey as attorney-general on 26 Jan. 1771, 
stoutly maintained the privilege of the House 
of Commons in the affair of the lord mayor 
Brass Crosby [q. v.] and Alderman Richard 
Oliver [q. v. J, and was placed on the secret 
committee charged with the investigation of 
the attendant circumstances (28 March). He 
was a member of the select committee on 
East Indian affairs elected on 16 April 1772, 
and by liis opposition to the clause wliicli 
l(4*t the nomination of the judges to the 
directors contributed to tJio defeat of the 
East India .ludicaturo Bill (18 May). Ho 
was also a member of the committee for 
drafting the East India Bill of the fol- 
lowing year, su]>ported the jiarli amentary 
inquiry into the administration of Lord" 
Clive, and urged that it should be conducted 
without regard to the rule of law which 
excuses a witness from answering questions 
which tend to criminate him {Pari, Hist. 
xvii. 854, 870, 880). 

The reasoning by which, on appeal to the 
House of Lords in the great copyright case 
of Donaldsons v.'Becket (February 1774), 
he overthrew Lord Mansfield’^s doctrine of 
perpetual copyright at common law was 
unimpugnable ; but in opposing the legis- 
lative settlement of the question he evinced 
an illiberal spirit. Ho has been censured 
for supporting (17 Feb. 1774) the motion 
for competing the attendance of compositors 
to give evidence at the bar of the House of 
Commons as to the authorship of the letter 
to the speaker imputed- to John Horne, 
afterwards Ilorue Tooke [q, v.] ; but if the 
house was to assume the functions of a court 
of justice, it was manifestly desirable that 
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it should proceed upon adequate informa- 
tion. Ilis opposition to the perpetuation of 
the Grenville Act, by which the jurisdiction 
in election petition cases was transferred 
from the whole house to special committees, 
shows that he had formed a juster estimate 
of the nature of the evils to be remedied 
than the author of that measure (25 Feb. 
1774). He established his reputation as a 
constitutionalist by his defence of the minis- 
terial scheme for the government of the 
province of (Quebec (26 May 1774), by his 
exposition of the nature and extent of the 
royal jirerogative of legislation in dependen- 
cies of the crown on the third hearing of 
the Grenada case before I^ord Mansfield 
(7 Nov. 1774), and by his ingenious though 
unsuccessful defence of Lord Hochford in 
the action of false imprisonment brought 
against him by Stephen Sayre (26 June 1776). 
His conduct of the Duchess of Kingston^s 
case was marred by both bad taste and 
cruelty [sec Ciiudleigu, Klizahetji, Goun- 
TESS OE Dbistol ) j and in proposing the 
pillory (24 Nov. 1777) as the reward of 
Ilorne’s manif(.*sto in favour of the Lexing- 
ton insurgents lie undeniably displayed an 
excess of zeal. Throughout the dispute with 
the American colonies ho iiillexibly main- 
tained the right of the mother country and 
the duty of exerting her full might. Xhis 
. naturally endeared him to the ting, who 
insisted on his ad\ancemeiit to the wool- 
sack on tlio rf^signation of Lord Dathurst 
{Corresp, of George III with Lord Northj 
ii. 154 et seq., 167-74, 196). He was at 
the same time raised to the peerage as Baron 
Thurlow of Ashfield, Suffolk (3 June 1778). 
The event drew from his old friend Cowper 
a generous if somewhat pedestrian tribute 
to his * superior Avorth' [see Cowper, Wil- 
UAM, 1731-1800], lie took the oaths in 
Westminster Hall on 19 June, and in the 
House of Lords on 14 July, his first act 
on occupying the woolsack being to declare 
parliament prorogued. When parliament 
reassembled (26 Nov.) debate was abundant 
on the address, the recent treaty of alliance 
between France and the Araorican confede- 
ration, and the consequent manifesto of the 
British commissioners. The latter document 
was defended by Thurlow in his usual 
thoroughgoing style, lie also spoke on some 
other matters, e.g. tlie Keppel court-martial, 
the bill for which he remodelled, and the 
subsequent motions for a court-martial on 
Sir Hugh Palliser and the removal of the 
Earl of Sandwich from the admiralty, and was 
publicly taunted by the Duke of Grafton [see 
Fitzroy, AnarsTus Henry, third Duke of 
Grafton] with his plebeian origin and the 


recenejr of his patent. In reply Thurlow 
haughtily contrasted his own nonourablo 
exertions with Hhe accident of an accident,' 
to which he ascribed the duke’s seat ; and 
protested that he had not solicited but been 
solicited by the peerage, and that both as chan- 
cellor and as a man he was as respectable and 
as much respected as the proudest peer he then 
looked down upon (Butler, lleminisccnces^ 
i, 188). After this manly vindication of his 
official and personal dignity he had little 
difficulty in establishing his ascendency over 
tlui i)eer8. Under his guidance they turned 
a deaf ear to the representations addressed 
to them in 1779 by Lord Shelburne on the 
distressed and disaffected condition of Ire- 
land and the vscandalous waste of the public 
money, and in 1780 throw out the bills to 
deprive revenue officers of the parliamentary 
franchise and government contractors of 
their seats in the House cl Commons which 
were sent up to them by the lower house. 
He was empliatically the Ifing’s cliaiicellor, 
and as sucli was employed on tlie secret and 
abortive negotiations for a reconstruction of 
I lie administration whicli followed the re- 
signation of Tiords Gower and Weymouth 
in October 1779 {Corr(\vp, of George III with 
Lord North y ii. 295 ; Egerton A/N. 2282, ff. 
16, 23-34). Thurlow consistently supported 
Sir George Sa vile’s measures for the relief of 
catholics, and justified the use of the mili-' 
tary to repress the Gordon riots (21 June 

His somewhat vague and diffident utter- 
ances on the ruptiu’e with Holland, 25r Jan. 
1781, did not enhance his reputation as a 
publicist ; but he retained the confidence of 
the king, whose decign of raising LordOeorge 
Germain to a i^erage he loyally furthered 
[see Germain, George Sackvtlle, first V is- 
COTJNT Sacrville] ; and when the whigs 
acceded to power under Lord Rockingham 
(March 1782), they were compelled to ac- 
quiesce in Thurlow’s conti^iuance in office 
{^Rockingham Memoirs, ed. Albemarle, ii. 
452). In their foreign policy he concurred, but 
siqiported none of their domestic measures, 
and energetically opposed the Contractors 
Bill and the revision of the civil list. Though 
he retained the great seal on the death of 
Lord Rockingham (1 July 1782), he had little 
to do with the formation of the Shelburne 
administration, the instability of which he 
foresaw {Hist, MSS. Comm> 6th Rep. App. 
pp. 210-12). To the concession of legislative 
independence to Ireland he gave a reluctant 
consent, and took no part in the parliamen- 
tary discussion {ib. 12th Rep. App. x. 86). 
In the debate of 17 Feb. 1783 on the 
preliminary articles of peace he ably vin- 
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dicated the exercise of the prerogative in 
the cession of the Floridas. On the coali- 
tion of Fox and North, the former insisted 
on Thurlow's resignation, and, the king at 
length yielding, Thurlow retired with a pen- 
sion of 2,680/. and the reversion (which foil 
in in 1786) of a tellership in the exchequer, 
and the great seal was put in commission 
(9 April 1783) [see Wedderhurn, At.ex- 
ASTDER, first Earl of Rosslyn]. In opposi- 
tion Thurlow resisted in vain the concession 
of exclusive jurisdiction to the Irish courts 
and House of Lords, lie continued to be 
consulted by the king, and it was by his 
advice that the royal mind in regard to the 
India Bill was communicated to the peers 
(Buckingham, Courts and Cabinets of 
George Ilf i. 227, 289 ; Fox, Corresp, ed. 
Russell, ii. 47, 61 et seq,, 251 et seq.) On 
the consequent defeat of that measure the 
king sent for 1‘itt, and Thurlow resumed 
the great seal (23 Dec.), which on the eve 
of the dissolatioii (23-24 March 1784) was 
stolen f;’om his house in Great Ormonde 
Street. If, as was surmised, the robbery was 
concerted by x^olitical malcontents in the 
hope of deferring the dissolution, they were 
signally d isappoin ted. A new seal was hastily 
cast, and parliament dissolved on 25 March. 
The lost seal was never recovered, nor were 
the burglars traced {Geyit. Mag. 1784, i. 230, 
378). 

On his return from the country with a 
solid majority, Pitt for some sessions found in 
Thurlow a fairly loyal supporter ; though 
the chancellor asserted his freedom by op- 
posing the bill for restoring forfeited estates 
to the descendants of tluj Jacobite insur- 
gents of 1745 (16 Aug. .1784), Thurlow 
also warmly espoused the royal scheme for 
raising Warren Hastings to the peerage, of 
which Pitt doubted the expediency. lie 
even talked of altixing the great seal to the 
patent by the mere authority of the king — 
a step which was averted by the unexpected 
sanction given by l^itt to the proposed 
eer’s impeachment. At the trial, which 
egan on 13 Feb. 1788, Thurlow presided so 
long as he held the groat seal, and by the 
consent of all contemporaries nobly sus- 
tained the dignity of British justice. With 
Pitt his relations became less and less 
cordial. Pitt’s attitude towards slavery 
disgusted him, and he resented his insis- 
tence on the advancement of Richard Pepper 
Arden (afterwards Baron Alvanley) [q. v.] 
to the mastership of the rolls (4 June 1788) 
MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. App. v. 425). 
During the discussions on the regency ques- 
tion (November 1788) he entered into 
clandestine negotiations with the Prince of 


Wales and the whigs (Bgerton MS. 2232, 
ff. 73-7). The discovery of his hat in the 
prince’s closet duringf a council held at 
Windsor revealed his intrigues to Pitt, who 
entrusted I^ord Camden with the exposition 
of his scheme. Meanwhile 'I'hurlow found 
himself almost equally distrusted by Fox, 
and as soon as the king’s healtli began tp 
mend gave an ostentatious support to the 
ministerial proposals. He even affixed the 
great seal to a fictitious commission for the 
opening of the parliament to which they 
were to be submitted (Buckingham, Court 
and Cabinets of George III, i. 435, ii. 23-4 ; 
Stanhope, Life of IHttj i. 378-403). 

Conscious that he was distrusted by Pitt, 
Thurlow keenly resented the elevation of 
William Wyndham (^renvilh^ [q. v.] to the 
peerage ; but dissembled his feelings while 
he waited the opportunity of dealing a fatal 
blow at the great minister. He thus sup- 
port(‘d Pitt’s foreign policy even when least 
defensible, ns in the threatening attitude 
towards Russia (29 March 1791), whil(». ho 
attempted to terminate the impeachment of 
Hastings on the technical ground that it 
had abated by the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment in whicli it had been instituted, and 
succeeded in throwing out Fox’s libel bill. 

Having thus done his best to x^erpetuate 
the virtual abrogation of trial by ,iury in 
cases in which it was really the i)alla(lium 
of British liberty, lie took occasion to j)os 0 
as its most ardent champion in a charge to 
the jury of tlie pix, in which ho animad- 
verted severely on an innocent proposal of 
the chancellor of the exchequer to dispense 
with it in certain proceedings under the 
revenue laws. The unfortunate Sinking 
Fund Bill he opposed with an adroitness 
which almost secured its defeat. At the 
same time he so far lost his self-command 
as to to treat Lord Grenville with dis- 
courtesy. Pitt and Grenville thereupon re- 
quired the king to choose between them 
and the chancellor, and it was arranged, 
18 to 21 May 1792, that Thurlow should 
retire. lie did so on the prorogation 
(16 June), the only token of favour , which 
he received being a patent (dated 1 1 J une) 
creating him Baron Thurlow of I’liurlow, 
Sufiblk, with remainder to the heirs male 
of his nejffiews (Buckingham, Court and 
Cabinets of George III, ii. 208-10 ; Rose, 
Diaries, i. 96-9). Thenceforth Thurlow 
was rarely heard in debate, though *he con- 
tinued to take part in the judicial business 
of the House of Lords, and now and again 
intervened in the parliamentary wrangles 
to which the trial oi Hastings continued to 
give rise. 
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The great events which caused Burke to 
appeal from the new to the old whigs threw 
Thurlow for a time into the arms of the 
former party, lie courted the Prince of 
Wales, and moved for an increase of his 
allowance on his marriage ; ho opposed the 
repressive measures taken by the govern- 
ment during the revolutionary fever of 
1796-6 ; and when they passed he withdrew 
from parliament in simulated disgust. 
During the winter of 1797 he was occupied 
in fruitless attempts to mediate between 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. As all 
hope of return to power died away, he re- 
turned to his place in the House of Lords to 
discuss with philosophic calm the incidence 
of taxation, to assert with something of his 
old hauteur the equality of peers in their 
legislative character when what he deemed 
an invidious distinction was made in 
favour of tlie Duke of Clarence, to defend 
the interests of the liarassed slave-trader, 
to emancipate a wife from an incestuous 
husband, and to oppose the bill for tlie 
exclusion of Horne Tooke from the House 
of Commons. His last speech was in the 
debate on the peace of Amiens on 4 May 
1802, when he absurdly contended that all 
treaties not ex[)ressly renewed were abro- 
gated by the war. 

llie rest of Thurlow’s life was passed be- 
tween a cottage at Dulwich — the mjiiision 
there built for' him he would never enter on 
account of a quarrel with the arcliitect — and 
various English health resorts. Jle was ■ 
frequently to be seen at Brighton, where in j 
the winter of I 8 O 0 he was consulted by Sir ■ 
Samuel Itomilly (13 Dec.) in reference to \ 
1-iady Douglas’s charges against the Princess 
of Wales. He died at Brighton on 12 Sept. 
1801), but his remains rest beneath the south 
aisle of the Temple church, where they were ! 
interred with great pomp on 25 Sept. His i 
bust (sculptor unknown), with Latin in- 1 
scriptionby Dr. Kouthof Magdalen College. 
Oxford, formerly in the church, now stands 
neglected in the vestry. In consequence of 
an early disappointment Thurlow had not | 
married, and the barony of Thurlow of 
Ashfield died with him ; that of Thurlow of 
Thurlow, Suffolk, descended to liis nephew 
Edward (afterwards Hovell-Thurlow), eldest 
son of Thomas Thurlow fq. vj, bishop of 
Durham. By his mistress, M rs. Ilervey, who 
figures with him in the ‘ RoUiad ’ (ode xvi.), 
and to whom he was much attached, he had 
several children, for whom he provided. 

Thurlow’s portrait, by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, is at Windsor Castle; another by 
I^hillips, painted in- 1805, is in the National 
Portrait Gallery ; an unfinished study in the 


latter collection, apparently from the Wind- 
sor Castle portrait, is assigned to Evans. He 
was also painted by Romney, Reynolds, and 
Samuel Collings {Loan Kvkib, South 
Kensington Museum, 1867). Engravings of 
all except the portrait by Lawrence are at 
the British Museum and LincoWs Inn. 

Thurlow was tall, well built, .and isinga* 
larly* majestic in appearance. His features, 
though stern, were regular, and a swarthy 
complexion matched well with his keen black 
sparkling eyes and bushy eyebrows. He 
was fond of the company of men of letters, 
and even Dr. Johnson respected his conver- 
sational powers. In ordinary society he 
affepted an extreme bluntness, richly lacing 
his discourse with oaths and vulgar plea- 
santries ; but he was always subservient 
to his sovereign and courtly to ladies. On 
proper occasions he knew how to weep, and 
was unmanned more than once during the 
king’s illness.. Fox’s /fo?i 7not, * No man 
ever was so wise as Thurlow looks,’ evinces 
I the impression which he miide on occasions 
I of state. Though his natural powers were 
i considerable, he was too indolent to master 
I eitlier statecraft or law, and regularly em- 
I ployed Francis Hargrave [q. v.] to prime 
j him with authorities and arguments. Tlie 
j judgments thus composed, which are reported 
, by Brown and V(‘sey junior, were rarely if 
j evei* written, and someiimes by their oracular 
obscurity were calculated to confound rather 
than' convince. He has been credited with 
the invention of the restraint on anticipation 
commonly insertc^d in married women’s set- 
tlements ; but this is a mere tradition. In 
])olitics lie seems to have had no ])rinciples 
beyond a high vi^.v of the royal prerogative 
and an aversion^o change, t'oreign affairs 
he as far as possible ignored, and commonly 
went to sleep when they were under discus- 
sion at cabinet councils. The ‘ majestic 
sense,’ ascribed to him in Gibbon’s ^Memoirs,’ 
was an editorial interpolation (Gibbon, 
Misc, Works, ed. Sheilield, 1814, i. 222, 
and Autobiogr, ed. Murray, 1896, p. 310), 
His reported speeches are chiefly remark- 
able for the truculence of their invective. 
His treachery during the kind’s illness, and 
subsequent factiousness, deprive him of all 
title to respect. In his distribution of patron- 
age, if somewhat dilatory, he was on the whole 
judicious. Both Samuel Horsley [q. V.] and 
Robert Potter[ q. v.] owed stalls to him ; and 
Lloyd Kenyon [q, v.], whom he advanced to 
tlie chief-histiceship, amply justified his 
choice. The Egerton MS. 2232 contains 
transcripts of his scanty manuscript remains 
relative to affairs of state. 

He never lost the tastes of the sc^oHr, and 
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late in life corres])onded with Cowper on 
the best English ecpiivalent for the Homeric 
hexameter, and with Lord Monboddoon the 
Platonic philosophy, besides rendering one 
of the choruses of t he * Hippolytus' of Euri- 
pides * and the whole of the ^ Batrachomyo- 
iinachia’ into English verse (Hist MaS, 
CommAth. Jlep, App. p. 519, 6th Rep. App. pp. 
678, 61^7 ; Campbell, Chancellors^ 4th eait. 
vii. ?98). Though hardly a patron of 
learniitg, be made Johnson, with singular 
delicacy, an offer of the means of trav^ing 
on the continent ; and Crabbe owed him re- 
lief ficom pecuniary embarrassments. Though 
probably orthodox in his theological opinions, 
he resembled a later chancellor, whose merit 
he eatty discerned, John Scott, first earl of 
Eldon [q. v.], in his systematic neglect of the 
external observances of religion. 

[Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, viii. 284; 
Burke’s Peerage; G. E. C[okayne]’s Complete 
Peerage ; Blomcfiold’s Norfolk, vii. 25 ; Car- 
thew’s Hundred of Launditoh, iii. 362 ; Gent, 
Mag. 1762 p. 294, 1806 ii. 882, 975; Ann. Reg 
1782, Chron. p. 238; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
Bcr. ii. 67, iii. 283 ; Inner Temple Books; Lon 
don Gazette, 2-3 Juno 1778, 9 April 1783 
12 June 1792 ; Southey’s Life of Cowper, i. 40 
274, ii. 306, iii. 11; Cradock’s Mem. i. 71-80, 
Hayley’s Mem. i. 368-70, 446 ; Lord Kenyon’s 
Life, p. 48; Butler’s Reminisc. i. 133; Parr’s 
Works, cd, Johnstone, iii. 170; House of Lord?> 
Cases, 1768-71, p. 119; Cases of the Appellants 
and Respondents in the Cause of Literary Pro- 
perty before the House of Lords, 1774 ; Lords’ 
.lourn. XXXV, 515; Commons’ Journ. xxxix. 685; 
Pari, Hist. vol. xvi~xxxvi. ; Public Characters, 
1777; D’Arblay’s Diary, 13 Feb., 28 Nov. 1788; 
Howell’s State Trials, xx. 306, 37 L 651, 829, 
898, 1300; Rose’s Diaries, i, 95, ii. 182; Fox’s 
Corrosp. ed. Russell, i. 281-8, '308, 331 , iv. 475 ; 
Fitzmaurico’s Life of Shelburne, iii. 38.'>; Lord 
Minto’s Life, i. 102, 239-50, 275, 338, ii. 28, 
iii. 12, 74, 392; Malmesbury’s Diaries, ii. 461, 
iii. 256, iv. 354; Colchester’s Diary; Cornwallis’s 
Corresp. ; Auckland’s Journ. ; Papendiek’s Court 
and Private Life; Wilberforco’s Life, ii. J37 ; 
Walpole’s Letters, ed. Cunningham, Memoirs of 
George III, ed. Russell Barker, and Journal, ed. 
Doran ; Moore’s Life of Sheridan ; Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s Mem. ii. 124; Wraxall’s Mem. ed. 
Wheatley; Jerningham Letters, ed. Egerton 
Castle ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep. App, p, 192, 
.3rd Rep. App, p, 416, 4th Rep. App. p. 519, 6th 
Rep. App. p. 242, 9th Rep. App. iii. 15, 95, 132, 
10th Rep, App. vi. 28-40, 50, 11th Rep. App. vii. 
55 ; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Birkbeck Hill ; 
Gibbon’s Misc. Works, ed. 1814, ii. 272, 274; 
Mathias’s Pursuits of Literature, pp. 113, 
151; Nichols's Lit. Anoed. and Illustr. Lit.; 
Brougham’s Statesmen. 1st ser. p. 88 ; Roscoe’s 
Eminent British Lawyers (Cab. Cycl.); Welsby’s 
Judges; Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Temple 


Bar, January 1896, art. by Mr, W. P. Courtney; 
Addit. MSS. 28063 f. 332. 28068 f. 296, 29145 
f. 254, 29169 ff. 148, 353, 29194 ff. 149, 161; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities, ed. Ockerby.t 

J. M. R. 

THURLOW, afterwards HOVELL- 
THURLOW, EDWARD, second Babox 
Thttblow (1781-1829), minor poet, was first 
son. of Thomas Thurlow [q, v A bishop of Dur- 
ham, by Anne, daughter of William Bere of 
Ly mington, Hai^ahire, Bom in the Temple, . 
London, on 10 .Tune 1781, he was educate :: 
at the Charterhouse and Magdalen College^ 
Oxford, whence he matriculated on 17 ifiy 
1798, and was created M.A. on 16 July 1801. 
On the death of his uncle, Lord-chancellor 
Thurlow, he succeeded to the barony of 
Thurlow of Thurlow, Suffolk, 12 Sept. 1806 
[seeTiiUKLOw, Edwabb, first Babon Tutjr- 
Low] ; but did not take his seat in the House 
of Lords until 29 Nov. 1810. In com- 
memoration of the descent of his grand- 
mother from Richard Hovell, esquire of the 
body to Henry V, he prefixed to Thurlow 
the additional surname Ilovell by royal 
license dated 8 July 1814. 

In accordance with a custom not infre- 
quent in those days, Thurlow was appointed 
on 30 Dec. 1785 one of the principal regi- 
strars of the diocese of Lincoln, and in 1788 
clerk of the custodies of idiots and lunatics. 
To those offices were added those of clerk of 
the presentations in the petty bag office 
(1796), patentee of commissions in bank- 
ruptcy (1803), and clerk of the Ilanaper 
(1821). He retained them all until his 
death at Brighton on 4 June 1829. 

Thurlow married, at St. Marti n’s-in-the- 
Eields on 13 Nov. 1813, an actress of some 
talent, Mary Catherine (<7. 1830), eldest 
daughter of James Richard Bolton, attorney, 
by whom he had throe sons, of wffiom Ed- 
ward Thomas succeeded him in the title. 

Thurlow edited for private circulation, 
London, 1810, 4to, Sir Iffiilip Sidney’s ^De- 
fence of Poesy, ^ to which he prefixed some 
original sonnets, rt^rinted, with ^ Ilermilda,^ 
an attempt in the manner of Tasso, as 
* Verses on several Occasions/ London, 1812, 
8vo ; second enlarged edition entitled * Poems 
on several Occasions,* 1813, 8vo. He wa® 
also author of ‘Ariadne: a poem in three 
parts,* 8vo; ‘Carmen Britannicum* (4to), 
m honour of the prince regent; and ‘The 
Doge’s Daughter: a poem, with several 
translations from Anacreon and Horace,* 8vo 
(all published at London in 1814) ; of ‘ Select 
Poems,* privately printed at Chiswick in 
1821 (8vo) ; and ‘ Angelica, or the Rape of 
Proteus,* an attempt to continue [Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Tempest/ 1822, 8vo, 
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lie was a frequent contributor to the 
^ Gentleman’s Magazine/ in wliich aTOeared 
(April 1813) his ‘Lines on Rogers’s Epistle 
to a Friend/ somewhat brutally parodied by 
Byron (Works, ed. 1856, ii. 346). His 
laboured and affected eflTusions met with 
deserved castigation at the hands of Moore 
(Edinburgh Review, September 1814). 

[Gr, E. C[()kayne]*s Complete Peerage ; London 
Kaicndar, 1707, p. 18(1 ; Royal Kalendar, 1788- 
1829 ; Lords’ Joiirn. xlviii. 5; (rent, Mag. 1813, 
3 . 41; Marlins Cat. Priv. Printed Rooks; 
Moore s Life of Byron. 1847, pp. 181, 206, 216 ; 
Claydon s Rogers and his (L’ontemporario*^. i. 
128-30.1 J. M. R. 

THURLOW, THOMAS (1737-^1791), 
bisho]) of Durliam, born at Aslifield, Suffolk, 
in 1 737, was second son of Tliomas Thiirlow, 
rector of Little Ashfield, Suffolk. Edward 
Thurlow, first baron Thurlow [q.v.],was his 
elder brother. Thomas matriculated from 
Queen’s College, Oxford, on 13 July 1^54, 
and was a demy of ISfagdalen College from 
1755 to 1759, wlien he was elected a fellow, 
lie graduated B.A. on 11 April 1758, M.A. 
on 9 March 1701, B.TJ. on 13 April 1709, and 
I).D. on 23 June 1772. In 1771 he boeurae 
rector of Stanhope in Durham, and in the 
following year was appointed master of the 
Temple, bn 2 Nov. 1776 he was nominated 
dean of Ptochester, and on 3(3 31arch 1779 he 
was consecrated bishop of Lincoln. On 
13 March 1782 he became dean of St. Paul’s, 
but resigned the office in 1787 on being 
translated to the sec of Durham, He died 
in Portland I’lace, London, on 27 May 179 , 
and was buried in the Temple church. B r 
his wife Anne, daughter of William Bere ( f 
Lymington, Hampshire, he left three daugl • 
ters and a son Edward (1781-1829) [q. v. , 
•who in 1806 succeeded his uncle us secon I 
Baron Thurlow. Thomas published a fe" 
sermons, ]>ut he owed his advancement i 
the church to the advocacy of his brothe 
rather than to his own ability. He was 
however, a zealous patron of literary merit 

[Gent. Mag. 1791, i. 494, ii. 782 ; Bloxam’ 
Registers of Magdalen College, vi. 296-9 ; Edin 
burgh Review, cx. 329; Best’s I’ersonal Me 
morials, 1829, p. 225; Jesse’s Memoirs of George 
HI, ii. 265; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, ix 
679; Le Neve’s Eccl. Angl. ii. 28,' 317, 579 
iii. 297 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886 
Notes and (Jiieries, ii. ix. 392; G. E. C[okayne]’f 
Peerage ; Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 19174, f. 709.1 

E. I. C. 

THURMOND, Mks. (/. 1715-^1737); 
actress (whose maiden name was Lewis), 
was born at Epsom in Surrey, and married 
John Thurmond the vouncrer, a dancen in 


Dublin. John Thurmond, her husband^ was ; 
says Chetwood, a good stage dancer^ a peiK 
son of ‘ clean head and a clear hearty ani4 
inherits the mirth and humour of bis late 
father/ He contrived many profitable panto* 
mimes for Drury Ijane, and was occasionally 
trusted with a part (his first speaking part . 
appears to have been Tattle in ‘ Love for 
Love’ on 10 Aug. 1726), but, says Chet- 
wood, ‘ left the practice before it left him/ 

Mrs. Thurmond’s father-in-law, John 
Thurmond the elder, was acting at the same 
time and at the same theatres as his son, and 
played important parts. He was a partner 
with Thomas Elrington [q. v.] at Smock 
Alley Theatre, Duldin, where he jdayed 
Phmax in ‘Timon of Athens/ He was a 
popular and convivial man, concerning whom 
Chetwood tells a comical story, and ho died 
a member of the Drury l.aue company. Con- 
fusion between father and son is inevitable. 
It was the father who played Hamlet at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and probably the son 
who, at the same lioiise, was Scaramouch 
to the Harlequin of Lun (Rich). The name 
of Thurmond appears also at Drury Lane to 
Kent in ‘ Lear,’ Julius Cfosar, Balance in 
the ‘Recruiting Officer/ Sir E. Belfond in 
the ‘ Squire' of Alsatia,’ Brabantio, Saturninus 
in ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ and Portius in ‘ Cato.’ 
His name is frequently on the bills until 
aboujfc 1726. 

It is possible that Mrs. Thurmond was 
first seen on the stage at Dublin. The name 
of Mrs. Thurmond appears to Ruth in the 
‘Committee’ and Evandra in Shad^ell’s 
‘ Timon of Athens ’ at Smoclc Alley Theatre 
(it is possil Jo, however, that her mother-in- 
law, ^^r^. Winifred Thurmond, may here be 
referred to). Qn 2 June 1715 dances were 
given at Lincoln’s Inn Fields by Thurmond, 
jun., ‘ just arrived from Ireland,’ and on the 
23rd Mrs. Thurmond, ‘ who never acted on 
this stage/ was the original Cosinelia in the 
‘Doting Jjovera, or the Libertine Tamed/ 
by Newburgh Hamilton, taken in part from 
‘ The W itty Fair One ’ of Shirley. On 8 July 
she played Portia in Lord Lansdowne’s 
‘Jew of Venice/ and on 11 Aug. Julia in 
Mrs. Behn’s ‘ P'alse Count,’ At the Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields theatre she remained four 
ears. Among the parts in which she was 
ere seen were Arabella in Charles John- 
son’s ‘ Wife’s Relief ’ to the Riot of her 
father-in-law; Corinna in ‘Woman’s Re- 
venge, or a Match in Newgate,’ adapted at 
secondhand by Christopher Bullock from 
Marstoii’a ‘Dutch Courtezan;’ Belinda in 
the ‘ Provoked Wife ; ’ Alinda in the ‘ Pil- 
grim;’ Isabella, an original part, in Mrs. 
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17l6;jM3S; GripS^ in the ^ WoiSlaii Captam;^ 
Marcella in the ^ Fei^ed Courtezans ;* 
Gertrude in * Bury Fairy Belinda, an origi- 
naljpart, in Taverner^s 'Artful Husband,’ on 
11 Feb. 1717 f Ophelia; Lsotitia in the ' Old 
Bachelor Victoria in the ' Fatal Marriage ; ’ 
Harriet, an original part, in Taverner’s ‘Art- 
ful Wife/ on 3 Dec. ; Calista in the ‘ Fair 
Penitent;’ Peg in ‘Sawney the Scot/ 
Lacy’s adaptation of ‘ Taming the Shrew ; ’ 
and Arpasia in ‘ Tamerlane.* She was seen 
in three more original cliaracters— Almeyda 
in Beckingham’s ‘ Scipio Africanus ’ on 
18 Feb. 1718 ; .fulia in Jlolloy’s ‘ Coquet, 
or the English Chevalier/ on 19 April; and 
Lady Plotwell in Settle’s ‘ Lady’s Iriumph/ 
the exact date of which is not known. While 
at this house she was sf^en and approved by 
Booth, Wilkes, and (Jibber, the managers of 
Drury Lane, who decided to engage lier at 
nn advanced price; while Booth is said to 
liave been at some pains to instruct her up 
to a higher pitch in tragedy than she had 
hitherto attained (l)AVins). 

On 8 Nov., as Aspatia in the ‘Maid’s 
Tragedy,’ Mrs. Thurmond made her first ap- 
pearance at Drury Lane, where she remained 
until 1732. Principal among the many parts 
assigned here were Almeria in the ‘Mourn- 
ing Bride/ llypolita in ‘ She would and she 
would not/ Alcmena in ‘ Amphitryon/ Des- 
demona, Angelica in ‘ Love for Love/ Lady 
Macduff, Rutland in the ‘ Unhappy Fa- 
vourite/ lioonora in ‘ Sir Courtly Nice/ 
(iueen in the ‘ Spanish Friar,’ (lertrude in 
‘ Hamlet/ Narcissa in ‘Love’s Last Shift/ 
Portia in ‘Julius Onesar/ Ruth in the ‘Com- 
mittee/ Imoinda in ‘ Oroonoko/ Epicoene in 
the ‘ Silent Woman/ Bisam* in the ‘ Incon- 
stant,’ Mrs. Conquest in ‘Lady’s Last 
Stake,’ Sylvia in tlie ‘Recruiting Officer,’ 
Arabella in the ‘Fair Quaker/ Lnmira in the 
‘Little French Lawyer,’ Evandrain ‘ Timon 
of Athens/ Cassandra in ‘ Cleomenes/ Ter- 
magant in the ‘ Squire of Alsatia/ Widow 
Taftata in '‘ Ram Alley,’ and Lady Wrong- 
head in the ‘ Provoked Husband.’ 

Among many original parts in pieces 
mostly of little interest the following may be 
mentioned : . Moderna in ‘ Chit Chat/ by 
Thomas Killigrew the younger [q. v.], on 
14 Feb. 1719; Myris in Young’s ‘ Busiris/ 
on 7 March ; Virgilia in the ‘ Invader of his 
Country, or the Fatal Resentment ’ (Dennis’s 
nlteratioli of ‘ Coriolanus ’), on 11* Nov.; 
Widow Headless in Mrs. CentUvre’s ‘ Arti- 
fice/ on 2 Oct. 1722 ; Isabella in Steele’s 
‘ Conscious Lovers/ on 7 Nov, ; Celia in ‘Love 
in a Forest ’ (altered from ‘ As you like it’ on 
9 Jan. 1723) ; Harriet in HlH’s alteration of 
‘Henry V/ on 6 Dec.; Creusa in Johnson’s 


^Medei,^ di tl Dec. 1780 1 Leetitia in 
philus Cibber’s ‘Lover/ on 20 Jan. 1731. 

On 18 Oct. 1782, as Almeria in the 
‘Mourning Bride,’ she made her first appear- 
ance at Goodman’s Fields, whither she 
transferred her services owing to some pique 
with the Drury Lane management. Here 
also she played Anna Bullen in ‘ Virtue 
Betrayed,’ Polly in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ 
Jane Shore, Berinthia in the ‘ Relapse/ 
Queen Elizabeth in the ‘ Unhappy Fa- 
vourite/Lady Chariot in the ‘Funeral/ 
Roxana in the ‘Rival Queens/ Almeria in 
the ‘ Indian Emperor/ and Germanic us in 
‘Britannia.’ 

Returning to Drury Lane, where she reap- 
peared on 7 Sept. 1734, she added to her re- 
pertory Marcia in ‘ Cato,’ Queen in ‘ Henry 
VI II’ and in ‘ Richard III/ Clarinda in the 
‘Double Gallant,’ Helena (an original part, 
in Lillo’s ‘ Christian Hero ’), on 13 Jan. 1735 ; 
Victoria in the ‘Fatal Man*iage,’ Dorinda 
(an original part in .Tames Miller’s ‘Man of 
Taste ’ on (5 March), Lady Graveairs in the 
‘Careless Husband/ Cynthia in the ‘ Wife’s 
Relief/ Lady Brute in the ‘ Provoked Wife/ 
Lucy Lockit in the ‘Beggars Opera/ and 
Zara in the ‘Mourning Bride.’ The last 
time her name is traced is on 9 April 1737, as 
the (Jueen in Dryden’s ‘ Sjianish Friar.’ 

‘ She had,’ says Chettle, ‘ an amiable per- 
son and a good voice. She wisely loft the 
bustle and business of tlie stage in her full 
and ripe performance, and, at tliat time, left 
behind her but few that excelled her.’ Doran • 
flippantly and unjustly calls her a ‘lady 
utility.’ The parts that she played, when 
she had to face the formidable competition 
of actresses such as Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Prit- 
chard, Mrs. Porter, Mrs. Oldfield, and Kitty 
Clive, prove her to have stood in the first 
rank, both in comedy and tragedy. She was 
also a competent vocalist. 

[The chief authority for the Thurmonds is 
Chetwood’s History of the Stage. Information 
as to the parts they played is gathered from 
Genest. Hitchcock’s' Historical View of the 
Irish Stage ; Doran s Annals of the Stage, ed. 
Lowe; and Davies’s Dramatic Miscellanies have 
also been consulted.] J, K. 

THURNAM, JOHN (1810-1873), cra- 
niologist, son of William Thiirnam, by his 
wife, Sarah Clark, was horn at Lingcroft, 
near York, on 28 Dec. 1810. He belonged to 
a quaker family. After a private education 
he became a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1834, a licentiate of the Royal 
College of I’liysicians in 1843, and a fellow 
in 1859. He graduated M.D. at the uni- 
versity of Aberdeen in 1846. Having served 
as resident medical officer in the "West- 
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minster Hospital from 18o4 till 1888, Thur- 
nam was appointed medical superintendent 
of the Friends’ rt‘treat in That post 

he held until 1810. The A\'ilt shire county 
asylum at Devizes was th(3n heinpf built, and 
the committee selected Tliurnam to bo medi- 
cal superintendent. It was opened in 1851, 
and he remained in active charge until his 
death. 

Thurnam s leisure was devoted to the 
elucidation of the statistical facts of in- 
sanity and invc'stigations of anthropological 
and antiquarian interest. He was twice 
elected president of the Medico-Psychologi- 
cal Association. 

While at the Westminster Hospital he 
had gained some reputation from nis ob- 
servations on aneurism of the heart. In 
1843 he published ^ Observations and Essays 
on the Statistics of Insanity, and on Esta- 
blisWents for the Insane.* This work con- 
tained a reprint of the ^Statistics of the York 
Retreat,’ first issued in 1841, together with 
an historical and descriptive sketch of that 
institution. Thurnam’s work has proved a 
sure foundation for subsequent statistical 
studies of insanity. After his removal to 
Wiltshire he gave special consideration to 
craniology* In I860, with Dr. Jose])h Dar- 
nard Davis [q. v.], he published a work in two 
volumes under the title ^ Crania Britannica,’ 
and the same year he wrote an important 
paper on the ‘ Two Principal F orms of An cient 
British and Gaulish J8kulls,’ which was re- 
printed from the ^Memoirs’ of the Anthro- 
pological Society of London (vol. i.), 1865. 
Thurnam was indefatigable in exploring 
ancient British barrows, and communicated 
his results to the Society of Antiquaries (of 
which he was a fellow) in 1809. During 
the later years of bis life he collected a large 
number of skulls and objects of antiquity. 
The former were transferred to the university 
of Cambridge, the latter are in the British 
Musfium, Although later authorities are of 
opinion that craniology afibrds no trust- 
worthy data for ethnical classifications, yet 
ethnology has still to depend mainly upon 
comparative tables of cranial capacity and 
the form of the skulls of different races, and 
even of different individuals. In this re- 
spect Thurnam’s work is of enduring value. 
Two short papers deserve mention, one on 
. * Synostoses of the Cranial Bones regarded 
as a Race Character’ {Nat. Hist. Rev, 1865), 
and the other on the ‘ Weight of the Human 
Brain’ {Journ, of Mont, Science, 1868). 
Thurnam recognised the importance of the 
obliteration of the sutures of the skull, which 
he had observed in the doltchocephalous 
crania of the stone age, but not in the 


brnchycephalous crania of the bronze period. 
His conclusion was that this is a strictly 
race character. 

Thurnam died at Devizes on 2i Sept, 1878. 
On 18 .Iiiiie 1851 he was married t » Frances 
Klizaboth, daughter of Matthew Wyatt, a 
metropolitan police magistrate, and sister of 
Sir Matthew Dighy Wyatt [q. V.] By her 
he left three sons. 

[ Obituary notices in Journal of Mental ‘"^eii'nee, 
1873, Medical Times and Oazette, and Wilts 
Archreol. Mag.; family information; Txn^sonal 
knowledge.] A. U. 

THURSBY, JOHN be (d. 1873), arch- 
bishop of York. [See Tiiouksby.] 

THURSTAN or TURSTIN {d. 1140), 
archbishop of York, was son of Anger or 
Auger, prebendary of St. Paul’s, Loudon, by 
his wife Popelina. His brother Audoep suc- 
ceeded to. his father’s prebend, was bishop 
of Evreux, and died in 1139. Thursit^Sn was 
a native of Bayeux, and a prebendary of St. 
Paul’s (John of Hexham ap. Sym, Dunbem. 
ii. 30 ; Newcoitrt, Repertorium, i. 141, 109; 
Gallia Christiana, xi. 578; Okuerto, col. 
858). lie was a clerk in the household and a 
favourite of William Rufus, became the 
secretary of Henry I, was much trusted by 
him, and, among ctlujr duties, was specially 
employed in entertaining the king’s eccle- 
siastical guests (Huau THE Ohantor), The 
see of York being vacant by the death of 
Archbishop Thomas (d, ini') [q. v.], the 
king nominated Thurstan as his successor 
— it it- said with the approval of Ralph 
d’Esctires {d, 1122)[q. v.],archbivshop of Qan- 
terbury — and he was elected at Winchester 
on 15 Aug. 1114,tbeing then in sub-deacon’s 
orders (Kw^Enpilisforia Novoru7?i, col. 496; 
Feor. Wig. sub an.) 

Thurstan at once spoke to tlie king about 
the profession of obedience to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the king did not command 
him to make it. After being ordai iied deacon 
by the bishop of Winchester, ho was en- 
throned at York, visited Durham, where ho 
had an interview with Turgot [q.v.], bishop 
of 8t. Andrews, who was then dying, and the 
church of Ilexliam, and them returned to his 
3WI1 diocese. Two summonses came to him 
from Archbishop Ralph bidding him come to 
Canterbury to be ordained priest and conse- 
crated bishop. Thurstan asked the advice 
of his chapter about the profession; they 
declared that they would leave the matter 
to him, and would uphold him if he refused 
it. He said that he would go to Rome, and 
would act as the pope might direct. Having, 
though still unconsecrated, received a pro- 
mise of obedience from his clergy, he went to 
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the king at Kou»3n, arriving there at Christ- 
mas, and asked leave to go to Home. Arch- 
bisliop Halph, li()\\ever, iiad already talked 
with the king, and Henry refused to let him 
go, Conoii, the cardinal-bishop of lh\‘tinesle, j 
was then acting as legate in Mormundy, and ; 
Henry consulted him as to wJiat sliould be j 
don(‘, as Halph nd’n'^ed to const^crate Tliurs- I 
tan wdthout the piofession. (Jonon advised j 
that ho should at once be ordained priest, | 
and then sent to Home for consecration. He 
received ])riest’s orders from Rauulf Flam- 
bard [q. V.], bish(>p of Durham, at Bayeux, 
but was not allowed to go to Itome, and 
after Wlutsiuitide 1115 returned to Eng- j 
land. - However, both he and the York j 
chapter sent messengers to the pope re- 
questing that he might be freed from the 
profesfiiion. In a .great council held by the 
King Michaelmas Thurstan complained 
of thfe! delay of his consecration, and Henry 
bade^^^ request Halph to consecrate him 
in the 'presence of competent witnesses. 
Accordingly, taking with him the archbishop 
of Ilouen, the bishops of Lisieux and Dur- 
ham, and others, Thurstan made his rea nest to 
Ila^h, who answered that he woula do so 
willingly if he would make the profession, 
but this Thurstan refused. About that time 
Ivo, bishra of Chartres, who had a great re- 
gard for Thurstan (Ep. 215), wrote to Pas- 
chal II, praying him to put an end to the 
dispute by sanctioning Thurstan’s refusal 
(Ep. 276). In January 1116 Paschal replied 
to an application from the York chapter 
confirming their election, forbidding the pro- 
fession, and ordering that, if Hal])h refused 
to consecrate Thurstan, the rite should be 
performed by suffragan-’ ishoj)s of York. 
When the king heard that ihe pope’s inter- 
ference had been invoked without his con- 
sent, he was very wroth, and at the great 
council held at Salisbury in Marcli sent the 
Count of Meulnn and others to Thurstan 
bidding him make the profession. He re- 
fused, and was summoned before the king, 
who told him that he must either obey or 
resign, whereupon, placing his hand on that 
of the king, lie resigned the archbishopric, 
declaring that he would never seek it again 
(Hugh ; Eadmer, cols. 496-7 ; Flob. AVio. 
sub an.) Nevertheless, he soon repented of 
his determination, and after Easter accom- 
panied the king to Normandy, repeating his 
req^uest to be allowed to go to Home. His 
resignation, though operative as regards his 
right to the temporalities, did not annul his 
election. The king therefore did not order 
another election, but refused his request ; for 
he knew that if he let him go he would be 
consficrated by the pope. Thurstan remained 
VOI. LTIi 


witli the) court in Normandy. He was sup- 
ported in 1117 by a deputation from the 
York chapter, and the king, on a nmcwal of 
Thiirstan’s request, replied that he would 
do nothing until the archbishop of Canter- 
bury should return from Home, whither he 
had gone on lliis matter with the king’s 
Cfinsent. Italpli returned without having 
met with success. TJie York cliapter sent 
another letter to the pope on Thurstan’s be- 
half, complaining that, through the instru- 
mentality of Halph and his siifiragaiis, he 
liad been kept in exihi from his church for 
a year and a half. In consequence of this 
the legato Anselm received a letter from 
Paschal to the king directing him to restore 
Thurstan to his church, and promising to 
adjudicate upon the dispute. Another letter 
was directed to Halph, ordering him to con- 
secrate without the profession. Henry re- 
stored Thurstan, who returned to York. 

Kalph’s return, however, was delayed, and 
in January 1118 Paschal died. The new 
pope, Gelasius II, was warmly on Thurstan’s 
side. He wrote to Henry bidding him send 
both Halph and Thurstan to him, and sent 
summonses to both of them to come to him. 
Thurstan was anxious to press his cause, 
and, as he had not the king’s leave to cross 
the sea, embarked at Dover in disguise, and 
went to Henry at Kouen about Christmas- 
tide. He complained that Ralph was keep- 
; ing away from England in order to avoid con- 
secrating him. He met Halph and gave him 
the pope’s letter. Hearing that Gelasius 
had appointed to meet the French king at 
Tours, he asked the king to allow him to go 
thither, and was refused. He obtained the 
good will of Louis VI, who was ready to 
take any opportunity of embarrassing Henry. 
In Jariiinry 1119 Gelasius died. He was 
succeeded by Calixtus IT, who espoused 
Thurstaii’s cause as strongly as his prede- 
cessor had done, while Louis and Fulk, count 
of Anjou, also did what they could for him 
by refusing to allow palph to pass through 
their dominions to go to the pope. Henry, 
finding tliat Thurstan’s cause was supported 
by his enemies, tried in Lent to persuade him 
to return to Phigland, but ho refused ; and 
the king then asked him to promise to go 
after Easter, but he answered evasively and 
stayed on in Normandy. The pope sum- 
moned him to attend the council to be held 
at Hheims, and Henry allowed him to go on 
his promising that he would not on any ac- 
count receive consecration from the pope- 
(Eadmer, col. 503). II® fhe pope at 
Tours on 22 Sept., and in his company visited 
Blois and Paris, being received cordially by 
the magnates of France. During the pope^s 
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stay at these places he was twice solicited by 
; ; a depatation from the York chapter to a ft- 
; eeerate Tfaurstan ; and, though he had p o* 

; mised Henry that he would hot do so, be 
. nevertheless consecrated Thurst an at llhei ns 

. on Sunday, 20 Oct., the day before the coi n- 
cil was to open, many French bishops assist] ig 
at the rite, though the archbishop of Lyons e- 
fused to obey the pope’s order that he should be. 
present ; for liehekl that a wrong was done to 
the see of Canterbury. John, the archdeac m 
of Cniit erbury, who was with the pope, lon< 'y 
proteste<l in the presence of the assembl d 
bishops against the consecration {td, col. 50 : ; 
Hugh). The English and Norman bisho] s, 
who arrived the next day, bitterly reproach d 
Thurstau for his deceitful conduct, won d 
not hold any intercourse with him, and n 
the king’s name forbad liim to enter any )f 
Henry’s dominions. Henry declared that 
he should never set foot in England until ho 
had made the profession. » On I Nov. he re- 
ceived tlie pall from the ])ope, who hade 
him keep the grant 8(K:ret for tli(». present. ! 

In order to pavethe way for a reconciliation | 
with Henry, Thurstau busied himself in at- I 
tempts to arrange a peace between tin? kings of 
England and France. At a meeting bet\vo<»n 
I leiirv and the pope at Oisors Calixtus begged 
the king to allow Thurstau to occupy Ids 
* see in p*^ace: hut Henry would not yield, 
and on his rot urn to England dissoisenl the 
archbishop of liis estates. Tiinrstan remained 
witli the pope. He was treated with great 
consid(u*atioii by the cardinals and others of 
the papal court, took part in deliberations 
and jiaVurial proceedings as though he had 
been a cardinal, and assisted the pope in the 
dodicat ions of altars and churches. Wliile 
lu! was with the pope at Gap, on Ash 
AVednesday 1120, it was decided that, the j 
church of York should he freed from the 
profession, and a hull was issued to that 
elfoct. At Thurstan’s request the pope gave 
liim some relics for his church and some 
holy oil, and granted liim leave to use the 
pali whihi he was in exile, '’rixurstan then 
took liis leave, being escorted on the first 
stage of his journey by a number of cardinals 
and bisliops. He visited Adela, countess of 
Blois, and lier son Theobald, and was hos- 
pitably entertained at llUeims by Ralph (d, 
1124), the archbishop of that see. At Sois- 
sons h(} met the legate Oonon, and, after j 
consulting with liim, judged it well to abs- | 
tain from attending the court which Louis 
was about to hold at Seiilis, and again visited 
the Countess of J31ois, celebrating mass with 
his pall on Easter day at Ooulomraiers, and 
going with the countess to Marcigny, where 
she took the veil. Meanwhile the none 


pressed Henry on Thurstan’s behalf, and ar 
interview took place between the king anc 
the legate Conon at Ch&teau l^ianapii, neai 
Nemours, on the Sunday after A^censior 
day, Thurstau, at Henry’s request^ beihgneai 
at hand. The king was finding the arch- 
bishop extremely useful to him in negotiab 
ing with Frafice, and was therefore inclined 
in his favour (Svmbon, Jlistoria Iteffum, c 
199). During the discussion Conon brought 
Thurstau to Henry, who reinvested liim with 
the archbishopric, and gave him leave t( 
enter Normandy on his promising that h. 
would keep out of England until Michaelinat" 
when the king proposed to come l o a fina 
settlement. At Michaelmas Thurstau coulc 
not bo spared to return to England, as he wa.s 
engaged on the king’s business. Ho attended 
the council that the legate held at Beanvah 
in October, and at its clos(‘ Henry, in an in- 
terview with Conon utGisnrs, promised that 
he would obey tlie poj)e’s wisluss with respect 
to him, saying tluil lie Wf>iihl rather have 
lost five luindred marks than have been 
wit bout him, Thurstau hoptul to have crossed 
witli the king in Nov'emht'r ; hut Iliuirybacle 
him stay until after Christmas, that ho minlit 
take advice with his council ana he 

therefore visited (4iarln‘s. iV t Christ mas 
Henry summoned Archbishop Ihilpli arnl 
the bishops to a council, and caiisi'd to he 
read to them a , lei ter from Calixtus di- 
rected to him aiid Raljdi, iu which the pope 
threatened 1 6 lay England under an interdict 
unless Thurstau was restored to his iihiircli 
without making ])rofession, and appears also 
to have laid the matter before the magnates 
of the kingdom generally. It was imank 
inously decided that he should he i*ecalled, 
though, it is sail/, on tht^ condition that he 
was to celebrate no divine oilice outside his 
diocese until lie liad satisfied the church of 
Canterhury (i7y. ; Huoir ; JOadmer, cols. 515- 
51G). The messenger hearing his recall 
found him at Rouen. I le crossed on 30 Jan., 
went to the king and queen at AVindsor, w^as 
well received, and shortly afterwards pro- 
cet'ded to York, where he was met by a 
great pi'ocession of nuui of all orders, lay 
and clerical, and was welcomed with much 
rejoicing. 

Thurstau celebrated his return by remit- 
ting certain fees paid by the churches of hk 
diocese for the consecrated chrism, and strictly 
forbade his clergy to demand payment for 
burials, extreme unct ion, and baptism. At 
Michaelmas Henry called on him to make 
profession to Ralph personally, hut on his 
producing the privilege granted by Calixtus 
the matter was d vopped. Thurstau was him- 
self vainly demand iner u nrofession from John. 
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ordained bieliop of Glasgow by Paschal in 
1115, .and in 1122 excorpmunicated him. 
;7ohn f^pealed to the pope, was unsuccess* 
fuli .bpt ne^yortheless did not profess. Thur* 
stan^ requested the king to allow him to 
atte4d:the council summoned by Calixtus, 
and was bidden to wait until the new arch- 
■ bishop of Qanterbury should also go to Home. 
William of Oorbeil[seeCoRBBiL] having been 
elected archbishop, Thurstan proposed to 
consecrate him, but objected to acknowledge 
him as primate of all England, and William 
was therefore consecrated by his suffragans 
on 18 Feb. 1123 (Symeon, c. 206). Both the 
archbishops went to Romo; Thurstan ar- 
rived there first,' and when William came 
he found that serious objections were raised 
against granting the pall. The York histo- 
rian (Hugh) asserts that it was only through 
Thurstan^s intercession that he received it, 
but that need not be believed (/i. c. 208). 
William, ♦ having received the pall, com- 
plained to the pope of the injury done to 
Iiis see in the York matter. Thurstan 
said that he could not make answer because 
lie had not brought tlui muniments of his 
church with him, and it is asserted, on 
the otlier liand, that the Canterbury people 
could not give a satisfactory account of their 
rivilogos. The pope bade them bolli exlii- 
it their privileges in a council to be held in 
England before papal legates. iXothing, liow- 
ever, ap])ears to have been settled as regards 
their dispute dimng the legation of John of 
Crema in 112o, and botli archbishops again 
visited Uome, Before Thurstan left, tlie 
king bade him put the two stu's in the same 
position ns in his father^s Jay, and met with 
a refusal. Thurstan Iri v^elled with his 
brother, Bishop Audoen,and the legate, and, 
as John of Crema was takijig much money to 
Rome and had many enemit‘s, they took a 
route different from tluit by which the Eng- 
lish usually travelled, and met with mucli 
inconvenience and delay, so that they did 
not reach Home until three weeks after 
Archbishop William, lionoriua II gave 
William a legatine commission, and the 
York account represents Tluirstan as advo- 
cating this measure in obedience to the king’s 
order. No agreement was made with refe- 
rence to the old dispute; and the grant of 
the legation to William put Thurstan in a 
worse position. While he was in Rome he 
found John, bishop of Glasgow, at the pap^ 
court, and laid a complaint against him and 
against the bishops of Scotland generally, for 
they, in conjunction with David I [q. v^], were 
desirous of' getting rid of the claims of the 
see of York and making their church de- | 
pendent only on Romo. A day was ap- 


ointed for hearing the suit against Bishop 
6hn ; it was afterwards put off to a later 
date, and John seems never to have acknoyr* 
ledged the authority .of Yorli:. 

When Thurstan went to the assembly t^t 
the king held at Westminster at Ohrist^^: 
1126 [see uiider Hekbt 11, he was inforh^e^ 
by Henry that the archbiwop of Canterbury 
would not allow him to have his cross borne 
erect or to take part in placing the crown on. 
the king’s head, and was forced to submit. 
In 1127 he was summoned by William to a 
council that he htdd as legate ; he did not at- 
tend, but sent a sufficient excuse (Cbn^. FnoR. 
Wig. sub an.) In compliance with the re- 
quest of the king of Scotland ho in 1128 
consecrated Robert (d. 1159) [q. v.], a canon 
of York, as bishop of St. Andre wsj without 
requiring from him any profession of obe- 
dience. As John of Glasgow assisted at 
the coronation, it may bo supposed that 
Thurstan and he had made up their quarrel. 
On 1 Aug. 1 120 Thurstan attended the coun- 
cil that Archbishop William held at l^ondon 
(Hex. Hunt, sub an.) He was consulted 
by Ricliard [see under RlcrrAUl) d, 1139], 
then prior oi St. Mary’s at York, in 1132, 
and in consequence visited that house, 
remo^'ed from it iiichard and his twelve 
friends, who were anxious to lead a stricter 
life, gave them a piece of land on which 
they settled, and where they founded the 
Cistercian abbey of Fountains, He re- 
ceived the thanks of St. Bc^riiard for his 
kindness to these monks. In 1133 he gained 
a new suffragan by the creation of the see 
of Carlisle, to which, on 6 Aug., he conse- 
crated Aldulf, prior of Nostell, near Wake- 
field, as the first bishop. Tie did not take 
part in the coronation of Stephen (Will. 
Malm. Ilu<to)ia ^'orella, i. c. 461), but at- 
tended his court at Easter 1136. A fire did 
some damage to his cathedral church on 
8 June 1137. As David of Scotland was in 
that year preparing to invade England, 
Thurstan, though' much weakened by a^e, 
met him at Roxburgh, and prevailed on him 
to agree to a truce until Stephen s return 
from Normandy in December. The see of 
Canterbury being then vacant, he presided 
over the prelates at a council that the king 
held at Northampton on 10 April 1138(Cbnif, 
Flor. Wig.) nTien, for the second time in 
that year, the Scots invaded the north of 
England, and, having overrun the bishopric 
of Durliam, appeared in Yorkshire, Thurstan 
met the lords of ^he shire at York, and, find- 
ing thorn discouraged because the king could 
give them no lielp, animated them by his 
counsel to resist the invaders, proipisell that 
the parish i>riests of the diocese should lead 
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their parishioners to battle, 'said that he 
Aopedlhimself to bo in the fight, and gave 
/-the campaign the character of a cru- 

sade. In obedience to his counsel the forces 
of the shire gathered at York, where, after 
a three days* fast, he gave them absolution 
and his benediction. lie wished to be car- 
ried in his litter with the host, for he was 
too weak to ride, but the lords persuaded 
him to stay at liome and pray for their suc- 
cess. so he gave them his cross and the banner 
of St. Peter of York to carry with them, sent 
his men with the army along with Ralph 
(jL 1 141: y) Tq. V.], bishop of Orkney, and re- 
mained at York, while the army that he had 
gathered routed the Scots at the battle of 
the Standard on 22 Aug. 11. 

Anselm, abbot of St. Edmunds, having 
been elected to the see of London, Tlmr.staii 
upheld the ]>arty among the canons opposed 
to him, and, being requested by the ]Kq>e to 
say what he thought of him, wrote that he 
was more fit to be deprived of hia abbacy 
than promoted to a see (J^iceto, i, 250). 
He was ])re vented by infirmity from at Umd- 
ing the (council held by the legato Alberic on 
0 Dec., and sent the dean of York to represent 
him. He desired in llriO to resign his see, 
and, it is said, to secure his brother Audoen 
ns his successor, and for this pur])ose, as well 
as to excuse his non-attendance at the pope’s 
council, sent llicliard, abbot of Fountains, to 
Home. Audoen, however, died in this j^ear 
at Merton priory in Surrey, where he had 
assumed the habit of a canon. St. liernard 
wrote to Thur.stan dissuading him from liis 
idea of resignation, and advising him while 
retaining h'ls see to live an ascetic life ( Opera, 
i. 207). A compiled account of him records 
that he made a pilgrimage to Palestine, but 
the assertion lacks confirmation, is probably 
based on a misreading, and cannot in any 
case be true of a time wdien he wa.s worn out 
by age ( Vita a pud llistorians of York, ii. 
207). Finding that his end was near, Thur- 
stan called to 7‘<'mcmbranceavow that lie had 
made in his youth at Cluny to enter the 
Climiac order ; having called the clergy of 
his church together into his chapel, be made 
solemn confession before them, ami received 
the discix)line from them, and after this set 
out, in company witli the elder clergy and 
many laymen, for theCluniac priory at Ponte- 
fract, where, on 26 J an. 1 140, he was admitted 
into the convent and received the monastic 
habit. On 6 Feb. he felt himself dying, and, 
in the presence of the elder clergy, who seem 
to have remained with him, and tlie monks, 
he caused tlie vigils for the dead to be per- 
formed, as t hough he already lay dead, him- 
self taking the ninth lectio, and reciting the 


versicle ‘ Dies iroo, dies ilia.’ When laud* 
were ended he died while the assembled 
monks were praying (John HhxJiam). 
He was buried before the high df thei 
priory church. Some days afterwaMfli.Gfiof- 
trey Turcople or Trocope, archdeacon of Not- 
tingham, beheld him in a vision, and received 
from him the assurance of his well-being*. 
A year later his body w'as found imdecayed. 

Thurstan was a man of deep piety and of 
monastic aceticism, being extremely sparing 
in eating and drinking, wearing a hair-shirt, 
and otherwise mortifying liis flesh. His cha- 
racter was probably emot t nal, for he was 
endowed with ‘ the grace of tears * specially 
when celebrating the mass, and he exercised 
a strong influence on ladies, many of high 
rank, as the Countess of Blois, being liis affec- 
tionate and obedient disciples (John of Hex- 
ham). To the ho was pitiful and liberal. 
That he was remarkably courageous and jior- 
sevei’ing is shown in hi.s long conflict with 
tlie see of Canterbury, siqijiorled by Hie royal 
authority. The independenci' of his see was 
an object worthy of the sacrifices ho made to 
gain it, s])ecially if the struggle is regarded 
in- the light of tlio time ; tlie exile, lo.ss of 
wealth, and other troubles that he manfully 
endured in the causi^, and tlie success tliat 
crowned his efforts, as well as his personal 
character, justly endeared liim to tlie x>eoi)lo 
of the north, and gave him a position of ex- 
traordinary inllueiico among them. He used 
that influence on a memorable occasion to 
arouse a patriotic sentiment and deliver tlio 
north from 0 cruel invasion. Y(»t in the 
progress of his struggle with Canterbury he 
certainly did not scruple to ally himself 
with the enemies ^ his own king, and he was 
guilty of a breach of faith in receiving con- 
secration from Calixtu.s. Ho was a generous 
benefactor to the churches and clergy of hia 
diocese, to Y’^ork, Hexham, Kipon, Beverley^ 
and Southwell, and founded new prebends in 
the last-named threii churclies, and he was 
careful in the selection of liis clergy (^*^.) 
and in the promotion of their interests (Jlisr 
torians of York, ii. .‘380). lu the troubles 
that soon followed liis death men looked back 
with regret to the peace and prosperity en- 
joyed by the clergy and tenants of the see 
during his episcopate. For the clergy were 
not the only recipients of privileges from 
him ; his charter to t he rising town of Beverley 
was based on that granted by Henry to York ; 
it' confirmed the customs of the burghers and 
granted them a hans-house and exemption 
from toll (Stubbs, Select Charters, p. 105)* 
He was largely concerned in the f^owth of 
monasticism in the north during his episco- 
pate, and is said to have founded eight reli- 
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gioiis houses {Historiam of York^ ii. 26 ^, 
though this is prc ) bably an exaggeration. lie 
certainly founded the nunnery of Clemen-, 
"thorp, near York {Monasticony iy. 323), and 
may perhaps be said to have founded Foun- 
taine Abbe^r The foundation of St. Leonard's 
Hoaplital at York has been ascribed to him 
(GfiEVASS, i. 100), but it existed as St. Peter’s 
Hospital before his time ; he obtained grants 
to it from Henry I ; it was burnt in the fire 
of 1187 ; and was rebuilt by Stephen with a 
dedication to St. Leonard (^Mojiasticoity vi. 
*609). fills influence, however, was great 
with Walter Espec [q. v.], William Paganel 
fsee under Paqakei., ]?alpii], and other 
founders of monasteries in the north. 

The works attributed to Thurstan by Bale 
(Cent. ii. 185) are : 1. ^ De origine Fontanensis 
cnenobii ’ (either a mistake for the work of 
Hugh of Kirkstall ; see Mo^iastioony v. 293, 
and fully in MeyuoriaU of Fountains Abbey y 
edited by Itaine ; or else is identical with 
Hmrst ati’s long and interesting letter to 
William, arcJilushop of Canterbury, on the 
subject printed ill the same book). 2. ^ Do 
siio primatii ad Calixtiim,’ a matter on 
which he doubtless wrote mucli to that pope. 
3. ^ Contra j uni orem Ansolmnm,’ probably a 
reference to the extract from a letter ])re- 
served hy Diceto and noticed above. Bale 
adds, ' Et qiiaidam aliaj' of which nothing is 
known. A constitution of his ^ De debitis 
defunctorum Clericoriim ’ is printed in Wil- 
kins’s * Concilia’ (i. 412). 

[A full life of Tliurstaii is given in Ilaine’s 
Pasti Kbor. ; it is Avritteii with some bias in Jiis 
favour and on the York side in the dispute with 
'the see of Cantorbiiry, being founded on tlie 
life by Hugh the Chain or precentor, and 
-archdeacon of York, it conteinporarv of Thurstan, 
which is printed in Historians of York, vol. ii. 
(Rolls Sor.) the same volume are a letter 
from Archbishop Kalph to Calixtns complain- 
ing of Thurstan, also printed by Twyj'don ; a 
short life of Thurstan, made up partly of verses 
by Hugh of Pontefract and Geoffrey Turcopio, 
and partly of prose by a late writer, and of little 
value, and a chronicle of the Archbishops of 
Y'ork, also printed by Twysden as t he work of 
T. Rtubbs, and, so far as Thurstan is concerned, 

■ mainly founded on the life by Hugh the Chantor, 
Also on the Y^ork side arc Richard of Hexliam, 
od. Twysden, and John of Hexham, ed. Twysden, 
and ap. 0pp. Symeonis Dunelm. (Rolls Ser.), 
both also in Raine’s Hexham Priory (Surtees 
Roc, pp. 44, 46). The Canterbury side is repre- 
aenteq in Eadmer’s Hist. Nov, ed. Migno ; see 
also Chron. Mailros, ed. Gale; Plor. Wig. with 
Cont. (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Sym. Dunelm. Will, 
of Malmesbury’s Gesta Pontiff. Hen. Hunting- 
don, Gerrase of Cant., R. de Diceto (all Rolls 
Ser); S. Bernard! 0pp. od. 1690; Ailred s De 


Bello Standard!, ed. Twysden ; Walbran's Me- 
morials of Fountains (Surtees Soc. pp 42, 67). . 
There is a life of Thurstan in C. Jlenriquez’s 
Plimnix Reviviscens (1626).] W. H. 

THURSTON, JOHN (1774-1832), 
draughtsman, was bom at Scarborough; in . 
*1774, and commenced his career as a crapeis: 
plate engraver, working under Jathes Heath 
[q. v.], whom he assisted on two of htk chief 
plates, ^ The Death of Major Peirson*/ after 
Copley, and ^ The Dead Soldier,' after Wright 
of Derby. He then took up wood-engraving 
and eventually devoted himself exclusively 
to designing book illustrations, in which he 
was highly successful, and most of the 
edit ions of the poets and novelists published 
during the first twenty years of the jiresent 
century, especially those issued by the Chis- 
wick Press, were embellished by bis penciL 
Many of I'hurston's drawings were engraved 
on copper for Hharpe’s and Cooke’s classics 
and similar >vorks, but the bul k of them, drawn 
on the block, were cut by Clennell, Bran- 
ston, Xesbit, Thompson, and other able wood- 
engravers. Among his designs of this class 
are the illustrations to Thomson’s ^Seasons,' 
1S05 ; Beattie’s ^ ^fiiistrel,’ 1807; Thomas’s 
* Religious Emblems,' 18U9( anuicli admired 
work, wdiicli was reissued in 181 <> and pub- 
lished in Germany in ISIS); Shakespeare's 
w’orks, 1814; Somerville’s ‘Rural Sports,' 
1814; Ruckle’s ‘ Club,’ 1817; Falconer’s 
‘Shipwreck,’ 1817; and Savage's ‘Hints on 
Decorative I’riuting,' 1822. Thurston’s 
drawings W'cre graceful and pleasing, though 
^somewdiat artificial and admirably adapted 
^ to the wood-engraver’s art, wdiicli was carried 
I to its greatest perfection under las influence, 
lie w'as elected an associate of the Water- 
colour Societ y ill J 806, but contributed only 
to tlie exhibition of that year, sending five 
Sliakespearean groups ; he was also an occa- 
sional exhibitor at the Royal Academy from 
1794 to 1812. Being of delicate constitu- 
tion and retired habits, Tliurston w as perso- 
nally little kiiowm; he died at his house at 
Holloway, Londdh, in 1822, Ids life being 
shortened by excessive <levotion to his art. 
He had two sons, G. and J. 'I’hur.ston, who 
practised as artists and occasionally exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Jackson and 
Chatto’s Hist, of Wood Engraving; Linton’s 
Masters of Wood Engraving ; Naglor’s Klinstler- 
Loxikon ; Annual Biography and Obituary, 
1823.] F. M. O’D. 

THURSTON, Sir JOHN BATES (1836 
1897), colonial governor, oldest son of John 
Noel Thurston of Bath, and Eliza West, 
was born in London on 31 Jan. 1836, Ho 
was educated at a private schpol-^n the 
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aotttli of England. Bqecting the offer of his 
; uncle, Sir Augustus "West, to bring him up as 
: a doctor, he entered the merchant service in 
, on an Indian liner belonging to a rela*' 
tive* In I860 he became first officer, but 
shortly afterwards was struck down hj 
cholera and ordered to Australia for his 
health. He started sheep farming with a 
friend at Nainoi, New Soiitli Wales, but, 
losing his partner suddenly, about 1869 re- 
moved to Liverpool, near Sydney. Here 
his farm was ruined by a flood about 1862. 
He was then for a short time employed under 
the government of New South Wales, but 
his health broke down again. lie then under- 
took a botanising expedition among the 
islands of the Western Pacific. In 1864 he 
was wrecked on Samoa, then an island where 
the European was hardly known, and by his 
great swimming pow^ers was the means of 
saving the crew. For eighteen months he 
lived on Samoa, and laid the foundation of 
his wide knowledge of the natives of the 
AVestern Pacific. In 1866 he was rescued 
by tbe Wesleyan missionary shi]) and taken 
to Fiji, where he obtained a post in the Bri- 
tish consulate for Fiji and Tonga. In 1800 I 
he became act ing consul, and shortly after- j 
wards his remarkable influence over the na- 
tives became manifest. Fiji bad one of those 
quaint imitations of a parliamentary con- 
stitution which are still found in some of the 
Pacific Islands. ' Such a constitution is not 
always a success, and in 1872 that of Fiji 
went to pieces. In May 1872 the king, Tha- 
kombaw, saw that tliere was only one oliaiice 
of safety, and called in Thurston to be chief 
secretary and minister for foreign affairs. 
This led immediately, in 1874, to the trans- 
fer of the islands to Great Britain, which 
had only a few years previously refused to 
accept them ; the negotiationsAvercconducted 
through Thurston, and on the accomplish- 
ment of the cession (October 1874) he be- 
came colonial secretary and auditor-general 
of the new crown colony. In 1877 the high 
commission for the AVestern Pacific was 
created, and in 1870 Thurston became the 
secretary to the high commissioner. In 
1880 he acted as governor of Fiji, and at 
the end of the year Avent on a special com- 
mission to the Friendly islands in. order to 
negotiate a treaty. 

In October 1882 he Avas appointed deputy 
governor of Fiji, and in November 1888 
consul-general for the AVestern Pacific. Ills 
varied duties required him to move con- 
stantly about the islands of those seas, and 
he established liis reputation both with the 
natives and the European traders by the 
judgment and wisdom with which he treated 


the former, and the firmneas with vdiich he 
upheld the ^^ity of Briti^i jurisdiction 
So great was his reputation w^h tbe uittives 
that in 1883, when the great ji^ian chief" 
was dying, he installed Thurston chief of 
all the Fijians. 

In March 1886 Thurston cam^ to Exigland 
as British commissioner tp the Anglo- 
German commission appointed for the pur- 
pose of discussing the question of land 
claims in Fiji and conflicting territorial 
claims in the South Seas. He showed a 
profound knowledge of the afiairs of that 
part of the world, and ho fittingly returned 
to Fiji as lieutenant-governor in 1880. He 
became governor and high commissioner of 
the AVestern Pacific in 1887. 

In 1895 Thurston’s health gave Avay, and 
lie came to England on leaA'o. Returning 
to his post in 1806, he died at Suva in 
February 3 897. fie became (1 M.G. in 1 880, 
and K.C.AI.G. in 1 887 ; he was a fellow of the 
Linnean and Geographical societies. 

lie married, first, a})out 1866, a French 
lady, Aladamo do LaA'alatte ; secondly, on 
14 tlan. 1888, Aimdia, daughter of John 
Berry of Alburv, New South AVales, Avho. 
with three sons and tv/o daughters, survived 
him. The 1 Irit ish government granted I jady 
Thurston a civil list pe,nsion in consideration 
of her husband’s services, and the govern- 
nient'of Fiji a pension of 60/. to each of the 
five children during minority. » 

[Information given by Lady Thurston; Men- 
nolTs Diet, of Australasian Biography; Times, 
9 Feb. 1897 ; Colonial Ofllce List, 1896; Hand- 
book to Fiji, 1886, p. 14; official information.] 

C. A, H. 

THURTELL, JOHN (1794-1824), mur- 
derer, born in ir>H, was son of Thomas 
Thurtell, an aldermaii^and in 1824 mayor of 
Norwich, and Avas brought up Avitli a view to 
entering his father’s business ; but after 
serving for two years as apprentice on the 
Bellona, under Captain Jolm MHvinlay, R.N., 
he became in 1814 a bombasin manufacturer 
on his own account. Having failed in Nor- 
wich, he proceeded to London about 1820, 
and sought notoriety in low sporting circles. 
Extremely muscular, he was a good amateur 
boxer, and was frequently seen as ‘second ' 
in public prize-fights. George Borrow met 
him once at North AValsh am while acting in 
this capacity, and recorded his impressions 
in ‘ Lavengro ' (chaps, xxiv. and xxvi.) He 
was also attracted by tiie stage, and used to 
imitate Edmund Kean. About 1822 he set 
up a tavern, called the Black Boy, in Long 
Acre. In June 1823 he and his brother 
Thomas recovered 2,000/. from the County 
Fire Office for damages done by fire to a 
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warehouse, the inHiirance company haying 
unsuccessfully maintained before the court 
, of common pleas that the premises were wil- 
fully sel^; on fire. With this windfall John 
ThurteU^ indulged to the full his passion for 

» ’ »■ j n > bi”* ' * 


tell as a sporting man, who was thought to 
have been hardly used by fortune, was for the 
time almost a popular hero. Ilazlitt spoke of 
the gigantic energy with which he impressed 
those who beard his rhetoric at the trial. Bir 


Spring .Gardens and elsewhere he lost large 
sums to the most accomplished blacklegs and 
gamesters of the day. Among these was 
William Weare, of 2 Lyon’s Inn, solicitor 
Thurtell was especially exasperated against 
Weare, whom he charged with cheating him 
of 300/., by means of false cards, at blind 
hookey. A reconcilation wasi however, 
patched up, and on Friday, 24 Oct. 1823, 
Weare, consented to accomj)any Thurtell to 
the house of a friend named Probert, near 
Elstree, for a few days’ shooting. Picking 
up Weare near Tyburn, Thurtell drove 
rapidly in his gig along the St. Albans road 
towards ELstree. Wlien close to Probert’s 
house in Gill’s Hill Lane, Radlett, Thurtell 
produced n pistol and shot his companion. 
The latter managed to jump out of the gig, 
but Thurtell stunned liim with the butt of 


numberless newspaper and chapbook accow:ta ^ 
of the tragedy^ and specially revelled 
four lines ascribed to Theodore Hook : 

They cot his throat from ear to ear. 

His brains they battered in, 

His name was Mr. William Weare, 

Ho dwelt in Lyon’s Inn. 

When Scott left London for the north in 
May 1828 he ^ could not resist going out of' 
his way to inspect the scene of the murder ’ 
(for a vivid aescription of it, see. Lock- 
hart, chap. Ixxvi.) James Catnach [q. v.] 
is said to have made over 500/. by ballads 
recounting the circumstances of Thurtell’s 
crime (Htndley, Life of Catnach, 1878). 
A number of the details of the murder were 
reproduced by Lytton in his account of the 
murder of Sir, John Tyrrell in ‘ Pelham ’ (1828). 
Incidents of the trial are still held in remem- 


the pistol, and finally cut his throat. The brance, e.g. the concession of respectability 
body was taken to I’robert’s the same even- by one witness to the man who ‘ drove a gig ’ 
ing, but was eventually thrown into a (hence Carlyle’s coinages, ' gigmanship ’ and 
‘green swamp’ some two miles distant. J ‘ gigmanity’), and the answer by another to 
Suspicion was promptly aroused hy the dis- the question, ‘Was supper postponed.^’ ‘No, 
covery of the pistol and other evidence of a j it was pork.’ Some sKetches of Probert’s 
recent struggle in Gill’s Hill J^ane, and the ! cottage and other spots connected with the 
murderer’s associates, Probert and Hunt, i murder were made by .lames Diiffield Harding 
turned king’s evidence upon 'I'hurtell being j [q.v.J, and the management of the Surrey 
arrested by George lluthven of Bow Street j Theatre announced a drama entitled ‘The 
at the Coach and Horses, Conduit Street, | Gamblers,’ to introduce the chief scenes of 
on 28 Oct. He was tried at Hertford before j the Gill’s Hill outrage, together with ‘ the 
Sir James Alan Park [q. v.] on 0 and 7 Jan. i identical horse and gig ’ (cf. Sydney Smith in 
1824. The prisoner, who was stated to have | the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ xliii. 308). 
been coaclied by .Tamos Phillips, made a j The British Museum print-room has 
long and powerful speech in his own defence, I several engravings of Thurtell from sketches 
and the court from the judge downwards | made during the trial. 

were sensibly adected by the •terrible adtbtion to numerous chapbooks, there 

eaimestness ’ of his closing api)eal. But, appeared in 1824 an ably written Narrative of 
apart from the evidence of his scoundrelly the Dreadful Munler of Mr. Wm. Weare (247 
allies, the crime was so clumsily contrived, pp. largo 8vo), and Recollections of John Thur* 
and the circumstantial evidence was so tell (many editions) by Pierce Egan the elder 


strong, that there could be no doubt as to 
the verdict. Thurtell, wlio made no con- 
fession and showed remarkable sangfroid, 
and whose last anxiety seemed to be to learn 
the result of ‘ the mill between Spring and 
Langham,’ was hanged at Hertford on 9 Jan. 
1824. He is said to have designed the 
gallows on which he was executed (a struc- 
ture preserved at the exhibition, of Mme. 
Tussaudl. His body was dissected by Dr. 
Abernetny. 

The GUI’s Hill tragedy, in spite of the 
vulgar brutality of its details, laid a power- 
ful hold upon the popular imagination. Thur- 


[q. V.]. who had two interviews with the prisoner 
while under sentence of death. The Fatal 
Effects of (jrarahiing exemplified in the Murder 
of William Wearo (1824, 512 pp. 8vo) has 
numerous illustrations. See also Gent. Mag. 
1824, vol. i. passim; Morning Chronicle, 6 Nov. 
1823; London Mag, February 1824; Medical 
Adviser, 17 Jan, 1824 (phrenological observa- 
tions); Jekyll’s Corresp. p. 136 ; Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott, chap. Ixxvi. ; Thornbury's Old 
Stories Retold, pp. 274 sq.; Fitzgerald’s Chronicles 
of Bow Street Police Office, 1888, iL 127 sq. ; 
Lamb’s Letters, ed. Ainger, ii.97 ; J. P. Collier’s 
Old Man’s Diary, 30 Sept. 1832; Nicholsons 
Autobiography; Vizetelly’s Glances Back,i« 10 ; 
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Sabvs Things 1 havo seen, ii, 92; Thorne’s En 
TironS of London, s.v. * Kadlet t ; * Chambers’s Book 
of Days, i. 734; Wheatley and Cunuingham’s 
London, rol. ii,- s.v. ‘Lyon’s Inn;* Wjuford’a 
Greater London ; Notes and Queries, Bthser.iv. 
146, vi. 197 ; Brit, Mus. Cat, s.v7‘ Wear©,*’ 

T.'a 

THDRVAY, SIMON (/. 118W 200), 
schoolman. [See Touuxay, Simon de. ' 

THWAITES, KDWARD (1007-1711),; 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, the son of William 
Thwaites of Crosby- Uavenswoi'tli, West- 
morelaml, ami the doscendant of an ancient 
family in that district (Anne Thwaites be- 
(jiieathcd a small charity to Kendal in ltU6, 
and a .John Thwaites was chief magistrate 
of Kendal in loDii and IGOO), was born at , 
Ravemswortb in I6(i7 (tor the controverted 
origin of tlie name see Nicolsox and Hunx, 
irestmon land and i'umbevland^ 1777, ii. 11 | 
seq.) A youngt*!’ brother, James, graduated 
M.A. from Queen’s College, (Jxford, in 170S, 
and died in orders at Juanibeth on :2 1 J nlv 
1700 . 

After some scliooUiig at Kendal, Tlnvaites 
was admitted bailer of Queen’s College, (Jx- 
ford, on Is Sept. ]()89, and graduated B.A. 
ill IGDl and M.A, in 1()97. Before be took 
his master's di^gree Thwaites had come under 
the spell of the profound erudition of (Jeorgo 
Hickes [([. V. i, wlio came to live at Gloucester 
Green in Gxlbrd^in 1G9G. There was already 
a group of Anglo-Saxon students at (Queen’s, 
among whom Thwaites took the lead, flis 
first project s(Hims to hav<i been to edit, with a 
comment ary and translat ion, Alfred’s Anglo- 
Saxon version of the * Universal History* of 
Orosius, and this plan had llickes’s warm 
encouragement and ap])roval. For it, how- 
ever. was substituted, in the course; of 1G97, 
an edition of‘ DionysiiGrbis Descriptio cum 
veterum Scliollis et Eustathii commeiitariis. 
Accedil Periegesis Prisciani cum Notis 
Andrea* Paj)ii’ (Oxford, 8vo). Thwaites was 
ordained ]n’iest on 2 Jan, 1G08, and shortly 
alterwards was elected fellow and lecturer, 
or ‘Anglo Saxon ]>rece])tor* of liis college. 
The difliculty wliich lie found in ]>rocuring 
sulhcienl, copies of Somner’.s ‘Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary’ (of which the first edition had 
appeared at Oxford in l(5r>9) led to llie issue 
of anol her edition, with additions by Thomas 
Benson, in 1701. Before the close of 1698 
Thwaites dedicated t o George 11 ickes,‘ litera- 
tuneAiiglo-Saxonicre instaurator,’his ‘Ilep- 
tateuchiis, Liber Job et Evaiigelium Nico- 
demi Aiiglo-Suxonice,’ and the same year 
witnessed an edition of Alfred’s version of 
Boethius (‘ ConsoIationisPhilosopliim lib. v.’) 
by Tlnvaites’s j)upil at Queen’s, Christopher 
Kawlinsoii [q. v»], who acknowledges valu- 


able aid from bU tutor. had 

already begun in a modest fashion to assist^ 
Hickes in the preparation of his great' 
‘ Thesaurus/ which was published in 1703, 
and was accompanied by a certificate from 
Thwaites to the effect that the actual cost of 
each copy was estimated at 2/. Bs, In 1699 
he was appointed dean of his college, and 
some interesting memoranda are extant in 
'rhwaite.s’s own hand touching his attempts 
to im))rove the college discipline, efforts at- 
tended by disaster to the dean’s windows, 
and by no very conspicuous success (cf. Gent, 
1834, ii. 2G2~G). He was promoted to 
be lecturer in moral philosophy in 1704, and 
he became regius professor of ( Ireek in i\rarch 
1707-8. He gave his inaugural lecture on 
12 May 1708, ‘which was nothing else,’ says 
Thomas llearne, ‘ but a short dry account in 
the old road of the Greek Letters.’ lleunn 
and 'Flnvaites had hitherto been on very 
cordial terms, llearne ex])resse(I deep con- 
cern at his friend’s cinisumptive tendency, 
and notes several of bis ‘ ingenious s])ecula- 
tions* with approbation. But from the time 
of his becoming professor their friendship be- 
gan to wane. Hearne grew suspicions t>f his 
frimid, and found him ‘ shy over matters of 
acholarship.’ Jealo\isy may have had some- 
tbing to do witli the estrangement, and 
Hearne also tbouglit Thwaites Inid wronged 
St. Edmund Hall in tlie matter of Dr. Mill’s 
books./llEAiiNE, ed. Doble, ii. G5). During 
1708 Thwaites was appointed \Vliyt(i’s pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy, and beforo-tho 
close of the year was ])rivately printed his 
‘ Xota; ill Anglo-Saxomim iiummos ’ (Oxford, 
12mo). The coins described were from the 
collection of Sir .^ndrew Fouiitainc fq. v.], 
another Oxford ftntemporary, frioiid, and 
I fellow contributor to Hickes’s ‘Thesaurus.’ 
In 1709 appeared at Oxford in folio ‘T« rev 
OiTtov TTarpoy ’Ef/)p(Up rov Sepov npbs r^v 
'KAXdf^a fi€Tali\r}d(VT(i. S. Ephraiuiiis e co? 
dicihiis mamiscriptis Bodleianis, ciirante 
IMiiardo Thwaites ; ’ but the assistance offered 
to the student seems inadetjuate, and tlie 
worlc was perliaps rightly characterised by 
Hearne as ‘ a mean performance.* Two years 
later Thwaites celebrated his return to more 
congenial studios by dedicating to his old 
pupil, Christopher Bawlinson, his ‘ Gram- 
matica Anglo-Saxonica, ex Hickesanio Lin- 
guarum Septentrionalium TJiesauro excerpta’ 
(Oxford, 8vo). llearne speaks of Thwaites 
as reduced before the close of this year to 
‘ a meer sceletoii.* He was suffering from a 
complication of disorders. Brome, writing to 
Ballard in 1739, speaks of the magnanimity 
with which he bore his lameness. Charles 
Bernard [q. v.], the queen’s surgeon, was so 
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impre88(^ by hU heroism during an opera* 
tion (the amputation of his leg) that he is 
said to. have mentioned his case to Anne, who 
forthwiyt made the savant a grant of money, 
^hwait^ died at Juittlemore (so Hearne, ed, 
Doble, iii. 278, though the college entrance 
book says ‘ in coll.*J on 12 Dec. 1711 {Bio^r. 
Britannita^ 1763, vi. 3732 ?^.), and was ouried 
the same month on the south side of the chan- 
cel of Iffley church (Marshall, Iffiey, 1874, 
p, 106). His monument is figured in LeNeve^s 
‘ Monumenta Anglicaria^ (1717, v. 226). Hi.s 
books were sold at Oxford in the following 
May (llEKi^iSKfColiect, ed. Doble, iii. 363). lie 
left an Italian crucifix, dug up in the precincts 
of Christ Church, to the Bodleian, \vhich also 
has a transcript of Somnors ^Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary,’ with his annotations. 

There is u portrait of liiwaitos as St. 
Gregory, in an initial L, in Mrs. Rlstob’s 
^ EngUsh-Saxon Homily on the Birthday of 
St. Gregory ’ ( XiC’iiOLS, Lit. Anecd. iv. 131 ). 

[Eostoivs, Aluinui Oxon. 1500-171 Bawl. 
MS. ii. 130 ; Nichols's Lit. Auccd. iv. 1 48 ; Nicol- 
son’s Letters, i. 105; Ellis's Letters of Eminent 
Lit. Men, 1813; Hoarne’s Colloetiiieit, o<i. Doble, 
passim ; Aubreys Bodleian Loiters, i. 201, 2u3 ; 
Hornes Bil>l. Bib. p. Iviii; Mac' ray's Annals of 
Boillcian Library ; Ingrams Meinoriahs of Ox- 
ford, 1837; Nicholson’s Aiitiais of Ktuidal, 1861 ; 
Chalmers’s riii>gr. Diet.; not(‘S kindly furnished 
by Dr. Magratli.] T. S. 

THWAITES, GEOllGE IIENHY 
KENDIMCK (1811-1882), botanist and 
entomologist, was horn at Jlristol in 1811. 
ile began life as an accountant, but devoted 
his leisure to entomology and microscopical 
botany, chiefly that of the cryptogams. I n ] 839 
he became local secretary f )r Bristol of the Bo- 
tanical Society of Loudon, and soon became 
so recognised as acorn])etent biologist as to be 
engaged by Dr. William JJenjamin Cairpentcr 
[q. v.J to revise the second edition of his 
^ General Physiology’ (1811). An acute ob- 
server and exj)ert microscopist, especially 
skilful in preparing microscopic objects at a 
time when students of the structure of cryp- 
togams were so few in England that many 
of his d 'SCO veries were overlooked and sub- 
sequently attributed to later continental 
workers, his most important observations at 
this period were those on the conjugation and 
alg&l nature of diatoms, which organisms had 
been previously regarded as animals. This 
discovery led J. Francois Camille Montague 
in 1845 to dedicate to him the algal genus 
Thwaitesia, That Thwaites did not confine 
his attention to flowerless plants, though he 
worked also at desmids and lichens, is shown 
by a list of the flowering plants within a 
ten-mile radius of Bristol, which he cbm- 


at th» period to Hevtett IVatebpv 
fot hie .fTcp’ogtapfiiOal JBoteny/y 
also olae 01 the early contributors to 
' Gardeners^ Chrqnicle,’ and one of the flr^: 
of his discoveries having a direct bearing On 
horticulture was the raising of two distinct 
varieties of fuchsia from the two embryos in 
a single seed. In 1846 he was lecturer on 
botany at the Bristol school of pharmacy 
and afterwards at the medical school, and 
in 1847 he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for one of the chairs of natural history in 
the new Queen’s colleges in Ireland. 

In March 1849, on the death of George 
Gardner [q. v.J, Thwaites was appointed 
superintendent of the botanical gardens at 
IVradeniya, Ceylon. His duties were at 
first mainly scientific, and, turning his at- 
tention to the flowering plunt.s, between 
1852 and iHofi he contributed numerous 
descriptions of Cingalese plants to Hooker’s 
^Journal of Botany,’ including twimty-flvo 
new genera ; hut from 1857, when the title 
of hi.s post was changed from superintendent 
to director, he b(‘came more ami more en- 
grossed by the less congenial duties of in*- 
vestigating the application of botany to 
tropical agriculture. In 1858 he began the 
printing of his only independent book, the 
‘ Enumoratio Dlantarum Zeylatiia?,’ which 
’was published in five fasciculi ( pp. 483, 8vo), 
1859-(>4). On the completion of this work he 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
on I June 1805 and received the degree of 
doctor of pliilosophy from the Imperial Leo- 
poldo-Caroliniati Academy, while in 1867 
Hooker dedicated to him the beautiful genus 
of Cingalese climbing plants Knidrickia; 
but he never himself considered his work as 
other than a prodromus to a complete flora 
and a catalogue of the extensive sets of dried 
jflants which he communicated to the chief 
herbaria. In the preface he announced his 
adhesion to the Darwinian view of tho 
nature of species. In 1800 Tlnvaite.s esta- 
blished the cinchona nurseries at llakgala, 
the vsuccess of the ciUtivation of tliese plants 
in Ceylon being largtdy due to liis efforts. 
His successive official reports deal also with 
the cultivation of vanilla, tea, cardamoms, 
cacao, and Liberian coffee. In 1869 he sent 
the Rev. Miles Joseph Berktdey the first 
specimens of llemilela castatriv, the coffee- 
leaf fungus, and his rejwrts from 1 871 to 1880 
deal with it and the suggested jireventives, 
repudiating, in face of much popular opinion, 
any hope of external cures. After the com- 
pletion of the ^Enumeratio’ he returned to 
the study of cryptogams, sending home 
more than twelve hundred fungi, which were 
described by Messrs. Berkeley and BMome 
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(Journal of the Unnean Society^ 1871 1 xi 
494 et seq.); besides mosses, which were 
published by Mr. Slitten in 1872, and lichens, 
some of which were described by the Rev. 
William Allport Leightoii [^q. v.J in 1870. 
Thwaitcs’s health began to fail in 1867 ; and, 
I)r. Henry Trimen [<j. v.] having arrived in 
1879 to take his place, ho retired in the 
following year on a pension, and purchased 
a pretty bungalow named ‘ Fairieland ’ above 
Kandy. 

Thwaites died, unmarried, in Kandy, on 
11 Sept. 1882, his funeral taking placi on 
the following day. He became a fellow of 
the Linneaii Society in 1854, and was made 
a companion of the order of St. IMichael and 
St. George in 1878. His notes form the most 
valuable portion of i\Jr. Frederick JNIoore’s 
‘ Lepidoptera of Ceylon ’ (3 vols. 18S0~9). 
A portrait of him accompanies a brief me- 
moir in the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’ (1874). 
Thwaites was a frequent contributor to 
scientific journals, among others to the 
‘ Transactions’ of the Entomological Society, 
to the ‘ Fhytologist,’ and to the ‘Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History.’ 

[Journal of Botany, 1882,p. 3»H ; Proceedings 
of the Linnenn Society, 1882-3, p. 43; Gardeners' 
Chronicle, 1874, i. 438. j G. 8. B. 

THWAYT, WILLIAM or (/i. Ilfe4), 
archbishop of York. [See Fitziierbeut, 
Will j AM. 1 

THWENG, THWING, or TWENG, 
ROREirr DE (1205P-1268.?'), opponent of 
Henry Ill’s foreign ecclesiastics, born pro- 
bably about 1205, appears to have been son 
of iMarmadiike cle Thweng or Thwing {d, 
1226 ?), who htdd Thwing, Kiltoii Castle, 
and other manors in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire and in Westmoreland. Matthew 
Paris describes Robert as of gentle birth, 

‘ j iivenis elegans et miles st renuus.’ In 1 2^1 1 
he was pledge for the payment of 100/. by 
John de Balliol (Rain, Cal, Doc, rcl, to 
Scotland, i. 1231 ). In the following year he 
became conspicuous by his opposition to the 
foreign ecclesiastics who invaded England 
during Henry Ill’s reign. One of these had 
been intruded into the living of Kirkleathara, 
the advowson of which belonged toUiweng. 
Failing to get redress, Th\^ng adopted apseu- 
donym, William Wither, placed himself at 
the head of an agitation against the foreigners, 
and about Easter 1232 raised an armed force 
which infested the country, burning the 
foreign ecclesiastics’ corn and barns. Letters 
patent were shown forbidding opposition to 
their proceedings, the priests sought refuge 
in abbeys, not daring to complain of the 
wrongs done them, and the rioters distributed 


alms to the poor. When these outn^gee 
came to the pope’s ears he waitniy remoit'^ 
strated with Henry III, and in response 
king ordered the arrest of various sheriffs 
who were accused of connivance at the dis^ 
turbances. Hubert de Burgh [q. v.] was 
charged with having issued the letters patent 
used by Thweng and his men (Stubbs, Comt ^ 
Jlist, ii. 43). Thweng himself justified his 
conduct before the king, and escaped un- 
punished (Rog. Wend. iii. 27, 29). Henry III 
advised him to lay his grievance in person 
before the pope, to whom he gave him letters 
of recommendation. It was not till 1239 
that T'hweng set out for Rome. He was 
then made the bearer of a general letter of 
complaint from the English burons (printed 
in Matthew Rakis, iii. 610-12). Perhaps 
through the influence of Jlicliarrl of Corn- 
wall [q. V.], whose adherent Thweng was, his 
mission was successful. Gregory IX sent 
letters to Richard and to the legate Otho 
confirming the rights of lay patrons, and 
part icnlarly Thweng’s claim to Kirkleatbam 
(ih, iii. 612-14). 

Early in the following yoarThweng started 
with Richard of (.’ornwall on his crusade, 
Gregory, however, and the em])eror en- 
deavounKl to stop him at Paris ; but Richard 
rejected their counsels, and sent Thweng to 
the empm'or t o lixplain hivS reasons. . Pro- 
bably Thweng went on with Kichard to 
l^ilestine, returning in 1242, He was after- 
Avards employed in various negotiations with 
Scotland, receiving in February 1256J^ an 
allowance for his expense's in ‘ divers times 
going on the king’s message towards Scot- 
land ’ (Bain, Cal, Dor. i. 2079). Apparently 
he sid(‘d with Henry during the barons’ war 
(cf. .Tohn Manseh'or Maunsell [q. v.*] to 
Thweng apud Shirley, JRoyal and Jlist, 
Letters, ii. 157). In March 1266-7 he pro- 
cured letters of protection for William Dou- 
glas (Bain, Cal, Doc, i. 2427). He died 
probably about 1268. 

Thweng was no doubt father of Marma- 
duke do Thweng of Kilton Castle, who mar- 
ried liucy, sister of IV ter Bruce, and left 
two sons : Robert, who died without male 
issue before 1283, and Marmadukb, first 
Baron Thweng (<f. 1322). This Marma- 
duke was prominent in the Scots wars 
throughout the reign of Edward I. ^He 
fought with great bravery at Stirling in 
1297, and after the battle was put in charge 
of the castle (Rishanger, p, 180 ; Chron, de 
Melsa, ii. 269, 270, 307). In 1299 he was a 
prisoner in Scotland, being exchanged for 
John de Mowbray (Bain, Cal, Doc, ii. 1062 ; 
Chron, Pierre de Langtoft, ii. 300, 304). 
He was summoned to parliament by writ as 





B Vrbti.pa ^ IFeb* 1.806^7^ and idok part ixk 
all tbe Important councilB of that and the 
aucceedmn’ reigia {Pari. Writs, pagsim). In 
1821 he jaineaThomas of Lancaster (Chron. 
<2/ Edward I and Edward J/, ii. 61^ He 
died in 16 Edward II (1322-3), his manors 
at his death being tliirteen in number, and 
including Grasmere and Windermere in 
Westmoreland {€aL Inq. post mortem, i. 
804). His shield of arms was argent, a fess 
gules between three parrots, vert (Matt. 
Paris, vi. 477). Ho was succeeded in the 
baron V by his three sons, William, Robert, 
and Thomas, who all died without issue. 
On the death of Thomas, the fourth baron, 
in 1874, the barony fell into abeyance (G. E. 
CfoKAYNE], Complete Peerage, vii. 400). 
Til wing and Kilton Castle passed into the 
hands of the Lumley family by the marriage 
of their sister Lucy to Sir Robert Lumley 
(Ord, lUst, of Cleveland, p. 269). 

.)ohn of ihidllngton {d, 1379) [q. v.], 
sometimes called John Twenge or lliwing, 
probably came of the same family as the 
Jiarons Thweng. 

[Matt. Paris’s Chron. Majora, ed. Luard, iii. 
217-18, 609-13, iv, 47, vi. 72, Bartholomew 
Cotton, p. 216, Annales do Diuistaprui ap. Ann. 
Monastici, iii. 129 (Rolls Ser.); Pedes Pinium 
Ebor. (Surtees Soe.), p. 11 \ Lingard’s Hist, 

ii. 207. For Mannaduke seo, besides authori- 
ties eited, Paine’s Letters from Northern Keg. 
pp. 237, 217, 351, Hardy’s Reg. Pal, Dunclrii. 
ii. 438, 1050 (Rolls Ser.); Stevenson’s Hoc. 
illustr. Hist, of Scotland, i. 113; Ryrner’s 
Foedera (Record edit.), vol. i. pt. ii. passim; 
Roberts’s Cal. Genealog. ; Survey of the County 
of York (Surtees Soc.), p}). 129, 307 ; Cal. 
Patent Rolls, Edward I and Edward II, passim.] 

A. F. I". 

THYER, ROBERT(l 709-1781), Ohetham 
librarian and editor of }3utler’s ‘Remains,’ 
son of Robert Thyer, silk weaver, by his wife, 
Elizabeth Brabant, was born at Manchester, 
and baptised on 20 PYb. 1708-9. Educated 
at the Manchester grammar school, he qb- 
tained an exhibition in 1727 to Brasenose 
College, Oxford, whence he graduated B.A. 
on 12 Oct. 1730. Returning to his native 
town, he was elected librarian of the Chet ham 
library in P^ebruary 1731-2, and continued 
in that office until 3 Oct. 1703. Ilia dili- 
gence as librarian was certified by the 
trustees on his retirement, and by his suc- 
cessor, in the Latin preface to the Chetham 
Library catalogue, 1791. He was one of 
the scnolars who supplied notes to Thomas 
Newton (1704-1782) j/J* v.], afterwards bishop 
of Bristcu, for his edition of Milton's ‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’ He published in 1759 ‘The 
Genuine Remains in Verso and Prose of 


SamuBl with Notea/ 3 vols. 6T4»,aiid 
he contem})lated a new annotated editioti df 
^ Hudibras/ Dr. Johnson praised Thyer^s 
erudition and editorial labours^ while War^ 
burton and others have condemned them* 
Anew edition of the ‘Remains’ came out 
in 1827, with a portrait of the editor, after 
a painting by Romney, now in the Chetham 
Library. John Hill Burton, in his ‘ Book- 
hunter,’ mentions this portrait, mistakenly 
thinking that Thyer himself had published it, 
and speaking unkindly of ‘ drudging ThyeFs 
. . . respectable and stupid face.^ Thyer 
was an intimate friend of his townsman John 
Byrom [q, v.], and many of his letters, as 
well as a specimen of his verse, are printed in 
Byrom’s ‘ Remains.’ He was also on terms 
of close friendship with the Egertons of 
Tatton, Cheshire, and derived considerable 
pecuniary benefit under the will of Samuel 
Egei*ton, M.P. lie died on 27 Oct. 1 781 , and 
was buried with his ancestors in Manchester 
collegiate church. 

I He married, on 9 Dec. 1741, Silence, 
j daughter of John WagvStaife of Glossop, 
Derbyshire, and of Manchester, and widow 
of John Leigh of Middle Ilulton in Deane, 
j Lancashire. Ilis children all predeceased 
I him. Some of Thyer's manuscripts are in 
' the Chetham Library. 

[Manchester Scliool Register (Chetham Soc.), 
i. 39; Byrom’s Remains (Chetham Soc.), i. 509 
et passim ; Byrom’s Poems (Cliotham Soc.) ; 
Palatine Nore-i)ook, ii. 203 ; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon. 1710-1886.] C. W. S. 

THYNNE, FRANCIS (1545?- 1608), 
Lancaster herald, who sometimes called him- 
self Francis ‘ Botevile,’ only son of William 
Thynne [q. v.], the editor of Chaucer, by his 
second wife, Anne, daughter and coheiress of 
William Bonde, esq,, was born in. 1544 or 
1545, certainly in Kent, and probably at 
Frith. lie studied at Tunbridge school under 
John j^rocter, and is commonly reputed to 
have subsequently received his education in 
each of the English universities. This is an 
error, to which Wood has given currency 
in ‘Athena? Oxonienses.’ He was admitted 
a member of Lincoln’s Inn on 23 .Tune 1561 
{Lincoln's Inn Registers, 1 896, i. 68). During 
the time he studied there he formed an inti- 
macy with Thomas Egerton, subsequently 
Lord Ellesmere and lord chancellor [q.v,] 
He was admitted an attorney, but it is sup- 
posed that he did not practise his profession 
to any extent. At the outset of his life he 
was devoted to poetry and general literature, 
and eventually he pursued with ardour the 
study of the hifetory and antiquities of 
England. 

He certainly lived once at Poplar, in 
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1573 his residence wns in Bermondsey if^treet. 
Towanls the close of that year his books 
were dispersed, and he was sent to the prison 
called the White Lion in yonthwark for a 
debt of IOC)/. On 13 March loTo-O he wrote 
from the Wliite Lion to Lord Biirghley, 
asking for help in his distress. He had then 
been in confinement for two years and two 
months. It appears from this letter that his 
adversaries were by name and nature his 
kinsmen^ who, under the colour of providing 
for the assurance of his wife’s jointure, haa 
withhidd from him two hundred marks a 
year for four years. On the I9th of the same 
moiitli he wrote ag^ain to Burghley, stating 
that he was famished for want of sustenance 
and destitute of apparel and means of main- 
tenance. 

Ills countryman William Brooke, lord 
Cobham, went as ambassador to Flanders in 
February 1077-8. Th^mne was then living 
with his cousin, Sir John Thynne [u. v.J, at 
Loxigleat, Wiltshire, and did not near of 
the embassy until two days after Cobham’a 
departure, so that he could not accom])any 
him, as very many of his kindred and friends j 
did. On Cohhaiu’s return ht^ presented him | 
with a discourse respecting ambassadors. U 
is dated LongI(*at, 8 Jan. 1078-9, and m it I 
he expressly says tluit he was never liroiight 
up in UTiy university. In 108^ he liad taken 
up his residence on Clerkenwell(.Tn‘en, where 
he appears to have remained during the rest ' 
of his life. 

After tlie cleatli of Tlapliael ITolinslied 
[q. v. j ab(Hit lOK), Thynne, togetlier with 
Abraliam Fleming [q.‘ v.] and Jolm Stow 

a . V.], was tnnployed by his editor, John 
ooker [q. v.], to continue and revise his 
‘ (!)hrouicle.’ Thynne’s contributions included 
‘ The Annales of Scotland, 1071-1583,’ ‘A 
Collection concerning tlie High Constables 
of England,’ ^ The Protectors of England 
<jollecled out of Ancient and Modern Chro- 
nicles,’ ‘ The Cardinals of England,’ ‘ The 
Discourse and Catalog of all the Dukes of 
Flngland,’ ‘ A Treatise of the Treasurers of 
England,’ and < The Chancellors of England.’ 
Four other contributions, comprising ^ A 
Discourse of the Earles of Leicester,’ ‘The 
IJves of the Archbishops of Canturburie,’ 

^ A Treatise of the Lord Oobhams,*and ‘The 
Catalog of the Lord Wardens of the Cinque 
Ports,’ were excised by order of the privy 
council. They were reprinted in folio in 
1728 for insertion in the original edition, and 
reappeared in t he quarto reprint of 1807-8. 
Thyiine’s coadjutors sullered more severely 
from the C(m.sorship.of the privy council than 
he himself. The cause of most of tho exci- 
sions is believed to have been the freedom with 


which contemporary events were treat* < 1. But 
ill Thynne's case it is more probable I 'lat his 
interpolations were removed because of their 
irrelevance and tedious length. 

In 1501-2 Thynne became a member of 
the old Society of Autiqiiaries. Several 
papers read by him at tho society’s meetings, 
including a ‘ Discourse of the JpfUty;e and 
Office of a Ileraulde of Aifmes;’ disserta- ’ 
tions on the antiquity of the English shire ' 
and on the office of high steward altd of earl 
marshal appeared in Hearne’s ‘ Collection of . 
Curious Discourses ’ (2nd edit. 1771). 

Thynne, whose father had published an 
edition of Chaucer in 1532, long occupied* 
himself in preparing notes for a commentary 
oil the poet’s works. In 1598, however, 
Thomas Speght [q. v.] published an edition 
of Chaucer's works, and Thynne abandoned 
his idea. He contented himself with criti- 
cising 8peght\s production in 1599 in a 
letter entitled ‘ Animadversions,’ and after- 
ward assisted Speght in rt' vising a second 
edition in 1302, to wliicli he contributed a 
short ])oem, euititled ‘ Vpon the 1‘icture of 
Cliaucer.* 

On 22 April 1302 he was created Lancas- 
ter herald in the council chamber at the 
palace of (trt‘en\vich. His patent did not 
pass the great seal till 21 Oct. following, but 
by its terms liis stipend was payable as from 
J^ady-day prect'ding. It is said that lie bad 
bceu'v previously blaiicli Hon piirsuivant-at- 
aians, though the correctnevss of this state- 
ment is opim to question, Tii a discourse 
Avritten in 1305 lie refers to that cruel tyrant 
the unmerciful gout, Avhicli had painfully 
imprisom^d him in his bed, manacled liis 
hands, and feOcrvl his feet to the sheets for 
nearly three mouf'hs. He died in or about 
November 1 308. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter and co- 
lu'iress of Thomas de la 1 livers of Bransby, 
Yoi’kshire. She died without issue in 1596. 

Of the numerous works that Thynne left 
in manuscript the following have been sepa- 
rately published : 1 . ‘ The Application of 
certain Histories concerning Ambassadours 
and their Functions,’ printed in 1361 (Lon- 
don, 12mo) from the manuscript in Sir 
liobert Cotton’s library, and reissued in the 
following year witli the title ‘ The Perfect 
Ambassadovr, treating of the Antiquitie, 
Priviledges, and Behaviour of Mon belonging 
to that Function.’ The dedication to Lord 
Cobham is dated 8 Jan. 1678-9. 2. ‘Animad- 
versions on Speght’s “Chaucer/” 20 Dec. 
1599 (Bridgwater Libr.) Printed in Todd’s 
‘ Illustrations of Gower and Chaucer/ 1810, 
pp. 1-92 ; edited for the Chaucer Society by 
Or. H. Kingsley in 1866 and by F. J. Farm- 
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vail ill 1875. 3. ‘Emblemes and Epigrams 

from my Howso in ( Mi*rken\vell (ireein3 the 
20thof Oeceiuber l(i()0/ edited lor the Earl^ 
English Text Hocicty in 1875 by E. J, Furni- 
vali. 

A transcript by Thynne of a valuable 
account of Wat Tyler’s rebellion, taken from 
^AnAnominall Cronicle belonginge to the 
Abbey of St. Maries in Yorke,’ was printed 
in the English Historical ileview ’ for July 
J898 609-22). The original is in the 

Stowe’m^huscripts (No. 1047, ff. 646 et seq.) 

The following nave not been printed, 4, ‘ An 
Epistle dedicatorye of the Books of Armorye 
of Claudius Paradyne’ (1573); a ^Dyscourse 
uppon the Crest e of the Lorde Burghley,’ and 
another ‘ Discourse uppon the Pliilosophers 
ArmeSj’Ashmolean MS. 766, If. 2-88. 5. ^Dis- 
sertation on the Subject Homo Animal So- 
ciale,’ sent to Lord Burghley in 1576, Lans- 
dowue MS. 27, art. 37. 6. A Discourse of 

Arms/ 1593, manuscript in the College of 
Arms, but missing. 7. ‘The Plea between the 
Advocate and the Ant’advocate, concerning 
the Bathe and Bachcler Kuightes, w'herein 
are shewed nmnyo Antiquit yc^s towchinge 
Knighthood,’ 1005, Addit. MS. 12530; liam- 
both MS. 931, fol. 42; imperfHct copy in 
Cambridge University Library, JMm. (’, 05. 

8. ‘Collection of Arms and Monumental 
Inscriptions in Bedfordshire, Westminster 
Abbey, &c.’ in Cottonian MS. Cleop. CL iii. 

9. ‘ Commentarii do I listeria et rebus Britan- 
nicis,’ 2 vols. ; in Cot toiiian MS. Faust. E. viii. 
ix^ 10. ‘ Epitaphia, sive Monumeiita Sepiil- 
chroriim tani Anglico, Latino, quam Qallice 
conscripta/ Sloane MS. 3830. 1 1 . ‘ Collections 
relative to Alchymy, Heraldry, and J^ocal 
History, 1564-1600/ A»\lit, MS. 11388. 

1 2. ‘ Catalogue of the Lord Chancellor.s of 
England’ (Bridgwater Library). From this 
catalogue and otliers formed by Robert Glover 

q. v.l, Somerset herald, and Thomas Talbot 
"q, v.j, clerk of the records in the Tower, John 
Philpot [q. V.], Somerset herald, framed his 
‘Catalogue,’ London, 1030, 4to. Other ma- 
nuscripts by Thynne are contained in the 
Stowe manuscripts, the Laiisdowne manu- 
scripts, the Ashmoleaii manuscripts, the 
Cottonian mauuscripts, and the Bridgwater 
Library. * 

John Payne Collier unjustifiably assigned 
to Thynne four printed works : 1. ‘The De- 
bate between Pride and Lowliness/ J^ondon, 
n.d., 8vo. 2. ‘ A Pleasant Dialogue between 
the Cap and the Head,’ London, 1564, 8vo. j 
S, ‘ News from the North. Otherwise called a 
Conference between Simon Cert ain and Pierce 
Plowman/ London, 1685, 4to. 4. ‘ The Case 
is altet'ed. How ? Ask Dalio and Millo/ 
London, 1604, 4to. Of these works the first 


is a poem, the other three are in prose, Tho 
internal evidence afforded by them is strongly 
opposed to the possibility of Tliynne being 
their author. They are altogether unlike hia 
genuine productions in subject, style, and 
treatment. 

[Introduction to FurnivnUs edition of Thynne’s 
Animadversions (Chaucer Society), 1875; Addit. 
MS. 12514; Ame8*B Typogr. A iitiq. (Herbert) ; 
Ayscough'sCat. of MSS. ; Bernard’s Cat. of MSS. ; 
Black’s Cat. of Ashmol. MSS. pp. 383, 520, 550, 
625 ; Blakeway’s Sheriffs of Salop, p. 116; Bot^. 
field’s Stemmata Botevilliana, pp. 21, 51-3, 56 , / 
69, 66, cxxxvi, clxxvi, cccxliii ; Brydges’s Hesti* 
tuta, i. 548; Collier’s Bridgewater Catalogue, pp. 
217, 311, 312 ; Colli eFsBiXliograpIuctil Account 
of the Rarest Books in the English Language, 
vol, i. pp» xlii*^, 334, vol. ii, pp. 25,427, 432, 450 ; 
Collier’s Reg. Stat. Comp. ii. 101 ; Cottonian 
MSS. ; Gent. Mag. 1856, ii. 85 ; Gougli’s Topo- 
grapbia; Harleiau MS.S. ; Herald and Genealo- 
gist, i. 74 ; Lansdowne MSS. ; Stowe MS. 1047, 
f. 267 ; Lowndcs^s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), p. 2682 ; 
Moule’sBibl. Herald, pp. 1 19, 309, 321 ; Noble’s^ 
College of Arms, pp. 184, 188, 213 ; Notes and 
Querie.s, Ist ser. i. 60, 3fd scr. i. 242, iv. 505; 
Ritson’s Bibl. Poetica, p. 361 ; Rymer’s Foedera, 
xvi. 471 ; Catalogue of State Papers; Todd’s Cat. 
of Lambeth MSS. ; Toptjgraphor and Genealo- 
gist, iii. 471-3, 485; Watt/s Bibl. Brit. ; Wood’s 
Athenie Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 107.] T. C. 

THYNNE, Sir JOHN (c/. 1580), builder 
of J^ongleat, was the eldest son of Thomas 
Thynne or l)e la Inne of Church S tret ton, 
Shropsliire, by his wife, Margaret, daughter 
and heiress of Thomas Eynes or Ileynes of 
that place. He early introduced at the 
court of Henry VIIT by his uncle, William 
Thynne [q. v.]; and, ‘being an ingenious 
mail anil a travulier,’ was taken into the 
household of Edward Seymour, earl of Hert- 
ford and afterwards duke of Somerset [q. vj, 
whose steward he subsequently liecame. He 
accompanied Hertford’s Scottish expedition 
in 1544. Three years later lie served in 
Somerset’s army of invasion, and was knighted 
after the battle of Pjnkie (10 Sept. 1547), 
where he was wounded. In recognition of 
his services in North Britain he was allowed 
to quarter on his arms the Scots lion. Thynne 
had now by marriage and the favour of 
Somerset acquired a substantial fortune, and 
had estates in Wiltsliire, Somerset, and 
Gloucestershire, besides those lie had inlie^ 
rited in Shropshire. Ijongleat he bought iii 
1541 from Sir .Tohn Horsey, who had received 
a grant of it from the crown in the preyious 
year. While Somerset was absorbed in pub- 
lic matters, Thynna looked after the duke’s 
private affairs, and his conduct in this capa- 
city brought some odium on his principal. 

‘ There is nothing/ wrote Paget, ‘ his grac^e- 
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quires so much to take heed of as ^hat 
proceedings’ (Val. State Papers, Yi>t^ i. 45). 
Thynne remained faithful to Somerset, was 
arrested with him at Windsor on 13 Oct. 
1540 and committed to the Tower (Acts of 
the Privy Council, ed. Dasoiit, ii. 348). In 
February looO he was released on paying a 
sum of money and * uppon condicion to be 
from day t o day forthcumyng and to abide 
all orders^ (il). p. 39^), With others of 
Somerset’s adherents he was again arrest rd 
on It) Oct . 1551, and committed to the Tower 
on 10 Nov. In Jaine 1552 he was released 
on paying a heavy line and surrendering the 
patent of the packersliip of l.oiidon and his 
lease of the ^^avoy Hospital {^ib. iv. 84, 80). 
On 25 July 1553 instructions were sent him 
by (Jueeii Maiy to stay in liis own country 
till lu»r further pleasure. Throughout her 
reign he continued a zealous protest anb. 

bubsoqucntly 'Ihynue acti^d as comptroller 
of the household of the Princess Elizabeth 
(cf. XlOHor.s, Prof/resacs of FAiznbvIh, i. 114, 
121, ii. 74, 87). In the first parliuiuent of 
Elizabeth he sat for Wiltshire, and after- 
wards fur the horouglis ofliriMit lledwin and 
Ileytesbury, but lived for the most part in 
the country. In 1509 he was appointed 
one of the conimissionors of musters, for 
'Wiltshire and a justice of the ]>eace (CaL 
State Papera, Horn. 1547-80, pp. 341-0). 
.Meanwhile, Loiigleat IIou.se, on the site of 
the dissolved priory of Ht, Ihideguiid, had 
been begun in January 1507, and the building 
was carried on till 1 579. Though often attri- 
buted to .lohn Thor])e ( //, 1570-1010) [q. v.], 
it is more probable that the plan was Thy line’s 
own. Tlic whole of the outside and the in- 
terior, from the hall to the chapel court, were 
finished in Sir John s time. llie great stairs 
and stone terrace were added in the time of 
his great-grandson, Sir James Thynne (1005- 
1070), under tlio advice of Sir Christopher 
Wren. It is said to have been the first 
well-built liouse in the kingdom. All the 
accounts relating to this period of tlie build- 
ing are prtiserved, and show an expenditure 
of about 8,000/. Queen Elizabeth stayed at 
Longleat on her way to Jlristol in 1575. 

Thynne died in April 1580, and was buried 
in t he church of Monktoii Heverell, Wilt- 
shire. In the chancel i.s a monument with a 
Latin inscription, erected by Thomas Thynne, 
first viscount Weymouth. Sir John ap- 
pointed as one of the ‘ overseers ’ of his will 
the lord-treasurer of England (Burgliley) 
^ in. respect of their former friendship,’ Sir 
Amyas Paulet being another. A portrait of 
him at J ^ongleat was engraved from a draw- 
ing- by Roth for Sir R. C. Jloare’.s ‘ IModern 
Wiltshire,’ where are also engravings by 
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G. Hollis of views of Longl^Ht Hdtise. Some" 
valuable letters and papers acquired hy 
Thynne through his connection with thej 
Duke of Somerset are preserved there. A 
few were printed in full by Canon Jackson 
in ^ AViltshire Archaeological Magazine/ vol. 
XV. The collection is inadequately cata- 
logued ill the third report of the historical 
manuscripts commission (pp. 180-202). 

Thynne was twice married : first, to Chris- 
tian, daughter and heir of Sir Richard’ 
Gresham [q. v.], and sister of Sir Thomas ; 
and, secondly, t() Dorothy, daughter of Sir 
AVilliam Wroughton. Thomas Thynne ( d, 
1G82) [q. V.] and Thomas 4'liynne, first vis- 
count Weymoutli [(p v.], were both great- 
grandsons of Thynne’s ehb*st son, Sir .John, 
whp succeeded to Longleat, and died In 
1623 (IToaiik, Modern Wdtshire, \ol. i. 

^ Ileytesbury,’ p]>. 60-4)1), 

[Hotfleld colU'otod in liis Sicmmata TJot- 
villiana (18)8) miu‘h information concerning 
the Thynne family, and embodied in it the re- 
searches of Sir k. C. lloarc, Josepli Morris 
(Hist, of Family of Thynne alias Uotlield, 1855), 
and Blakovviiy. See also Lit. Item, of Kdw. VI 
(Itoxhurglio Club) ; (.bil, Hatfield MSS. vols. i, 
ii.; Fuller's Worthies, ISll, ii. *102; Strypc’.s 
Works ; Collins's Pei'ragc ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxoij, lo00~1714; Jaeksfin’s Hist . of Longleat ; 
Ret.. Mend). Pari. ; JUomtiold's Renaissance 
Architecture in England, 181)7. For the family 
pedigree and the inscri]>tion in Alonkton Doverell 
church, sen lloaro's Modern Wiltshire, vol. i., 
Hundred of Ileytesbury. See also art. TifoucK, 
John,/. 1o 70-‘1610.1 Cl. Lis G. N. 

THYNNE, JOHN ALEXANDER, 
lourth Ma^rquis OF Hath (1831-1896 ), born 
in We.stmiiister oJ 1 Alarch 1831, was tho 
eldest sou of Henry Frederick, third marquis, 
by Harriet, daugliter of Alexander Baring. 
Thomas Thynne, first marquis of Batli 
[q. V.], was his great-grandfather. John 
was educated at Eton and matriculated 
from Christ Church, Oxford on 31 May 
1849. He soon began to take an active part 
in county business, being appointed a deputy- 
lioiitenant of Soiiicrset in 1853, and of Wilt- 
shire in 1860, He was gazetted colonel of 
the 1st Wiltshire volunteers in April 1866, 
lieutenant-colonel of the Wilts! lire yeo- 
manry in April 1876, and colonel in July 
1881. In 1889 he was appointed .lord-lieu- 
tenant of AViltshire and chairman of the 
county council. He was much interested in 
political questions, though he never asso- 
ciated himself with any party. 

In May 1858 he was sent to LisWn as 
ambassador-extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary, when ho received from Pedro V the 
order of the Tower and Sword. Nine years 
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latet, & July 1867, when ambassador-ex- MonmSuth was entertained at Lonirleat to 


traordihary at Vienna, he received from the 
Bmperor Francis Joseph the prand cross of 
the order of Leopold of Austria. He shared 
the distrust felt by Lord Carnarvon and Lord 
Derby of the Earl of Beaconsfield^s eastern 
policy^vand as the result of a tour in Bul- 
garia, undertaken after the war, published 
^ Observations on, Bulgarian Affairs,’ 1880.. 
Bath was appointed trustee of the National 
Portrait Gallery in 1874, and of the British 
Museiim in 1883. He was a member of the 
academy of Belgrade in 1884. He also 
served on the historical manuscripts commis- 
sion, He died at Venice on 20 April 1896. 

Ho married, in August 1861, Frances j 
Tsabclla, eldest daughter of Thomas, third { 
viscount (le Vesci, IT is eldest son, Thomas | 
Henry Thynne (^. 1862), succeeded as fifth | 
marquis. ' 

[Doyle’s Official Baronaoffi; Jhirke’s Peerage. 
189(5; Times, 21 April 189(5; Bourke’s Hist, of 
AVhite’s oiul), 1892, vol. ii.f G. Le G. N. 

THYNNE, TIKLMAS, of I.ongi.fat 
^648-1682), ^Toni of Ten Thousand,’ born 
in 1648, was the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Thynne of Richmond, Surrey, by the daugh- 
ter and heiress of Walter Balan<[uil, dean of 
Durham. He matriculated from Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 14 Dec. 1666, and two 
years later entered at tlie -Middle Temple. 
Oil the death of his uncle, Sir James Tlivnue, 
in 1670, lie succeeded to the Longleat estates. 
He also took his place in parliament as one 
of the represeiitativos of Wiltsliire, and con- 
tinued to sit for the county till his death. 
He at first attached liimself to the Duke of 
York, but, in consequence of soin<'. quarrel, he 
joined the opposition and h .came Monmouth’s 
Svealtliy western friend,' the Issachar of 
‘ Absalom and Aphitopliel.’ In January or 
February 1680 he, with Sir Walter St. John 
and Sir lildward Ilungerford, presented to 
Charles II a petition from Wiltshire praying 
for the redress of grievances and the punish- 
ment of popish plotters. Tlie king Sidd the 
petition came from ‘ a company of loose and 
disaffected persons.’ He did not meddle with 
their affaiis and desired them not to meddle 
with his, especially in a matter ^ so essen- 
tially a part of his prerogative ’ (liciiARD). 
Thynne was one of ten lords and ten com- 
moners who, on 30 June, met at the court of 
requests, and proposed to give an information 
against the Duke of York as a papist to the 

g rand jury of Middlesex. In the next year 
e was a inember of that body when they 
ignored the hill against Shaftesbury. In No- 
vember 1681 lie was removed from the com- 
mand of the Wiltshire militia for his hostility 
to the court. On his return from banishment 


which he- often paid informal visits. In the 
summer of 1681 Thynne privately married 
the widow of Lord Ogle, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Josceline, eleventh and lost earl of North- 
umberland, arid heiress of the Percy estates 
[see under Seymour, Charles, sixth Duke 
OP Somerset]. Immediately after the.mar- 
riage she went to stay at the Hague for a 
year with Lady Temple [see under Temple, 
Sir William, 1628-16991 The marriage 
was not consummated. Thynne claimed his 
wife’s property, but the claim was contested 
by her kindred, and the best civilians of Doc- 
tors’ Commons were retained on each side 
(Echard ; Luttrell). The proctors decided 
in favour of Thynne, and at the end of the 
year it was reported that his wife would 
return to live with him. The lady was only 
fifteen, and had certainly not been consulted 
in the matter. One of her unsuccessful 
suitors, a Swedish nobleman, (’ount John 
Philil) Kiinigsmark, s(*nt two challenges to 
Thynne by a certain Captain Vratsc, one of 
his followers. According to Echard, Kdnigs- 
iiiark and the captain were residing in France, 
and Tliynne replied by sending six men to 
France to murder both of t Iiein. In Jaiuuiry 
1682 Kduigsmark and Vratz returned to 
England, and Vratz again tried to bring 
about a dut*l,this time between Thynne and 
liimself. Oil the evening of Sunday, 12 Feb., 
wlien Hiyime was riding in his coach down 
Pull Mall, A'ratz rode up with two men and 
stopped tile horses ; one of the two retainers, 
a Pole, fired at Thynne with a blunderbuss 
and mortally wounded him. Within twenty- 
four hours the assassins were arrested, a 
hue and cry liaving lieen granted by Sir 
John Reresby. On the IMonday, Reresbv 
was taking their examinations at his own 
house, when he was sent for by tlie king*, 
who examined the. men himself before a 
council summoned for the purpose. On the 
same day Thynne exjiired. From the con- 
fessions of the Swedish lieutenant Stern and 
Boroski, tlie Pole, Kunigsmark seemed to be 
implicated, but he was found to liavefled. On 
the Sunday following the murder he was 
taken in disguise at Gravesend, when just 
about to embark on a Swedish vessel. On the 
following day, 20 Feb., he underwent an 
examination, which Reresby says was * very 
superficial,’ before the king and council, and 
having been again examined by Lord-chief- ‘ 
justice Pemberton, was committed to New- 
gate. True bills having been found against 
them at Ilick’s Hall,1he three assassins were 
tried on 27 Feb. at tlie Old Bailey for the 
murder, and Kiinigsinark as an accessoj^. 
Vratz, Stern, and Boroski were convietbd and 
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condemned to death; but Konigamal)c 
acq[uitted| though strong circumstantial 
evidence against him adduced. The 
acquittal was both unpopular and unexpected, 
but the court was known to favour the 
count, for whom some of the foreign am- 
bassadors are even said to have interceded. 
It is not improbable, as Luttrell hints, that 
the jury, half of whom were foreigners, were 
corrupted ; and lleresby expressly states that 
he himself was offered a bribe before the 
silting of the grand jury. The assassins 
were executed on 10 3Iarch on the spot 
where the murder was committed (near tlie 
site of the present United Service (Jlub). 
Kiinigsmark imim^diately left the country, 
and, after a distinguished military career, 
was killed at the siege of Argos in August 
1080 (cf. X'^lZKTELLY, Count Kiinlfjsmurh^ 
1800). . ' • . . 

The murder acquired, a ])articnlar sigiii- 
hcancc from the political and social position 
of Thynne. Tlio whigs at first eiid('avouri?d 
to represent the crime as an attempt on the 
life of Monmouth, who had only recently 
loft Thyniitfs coach, and who afterwards at- 
tended his deathbed ; hut, notwithstanding 
the anxiety of the court and the somewhat 
partial character of the trial, there is notliing 
whatei'cr to give colour to such a supposi- 
tion. Some connected it with the fact of 
Thynne.’s seduction of a lady who had re- 
sisted Monmouth’s advances; and others 
suspected of complicity the young Lady 
Ogle herself, who was said to have looked 
witli favour upon Kdnigsmark. TJiis latter 
calumny was revived by Dean Swift in his 
* Windsor Propluicy,’ wlien the lady had be- 
come the powerful, whig Diichess of Somer- 
set. It is certain that Thynne did not de- 
serve the eulogies showered upon him, much 
less the monument now to be seen in the 
southern aisle of Westminster Abbey, Un- 
derneath his recumbent figure is a represen- 
tation of the crime, and a cherub points 
towards a florid inscription wliicli the dis- 
cretion of Doan Sprat caused to be replaced 
by the existing brief epitaph. An engraving 
of it is in Dart’s ^ Westminster Abbey’ 
(vol. ii.) In strong contradiction to monu- 
ment and eulogies arc Kochester’s.lines quoted 
by Granger : 

Wlio’d be a wit in Dryden’s cudgel’d skin, 

Or who’d be rich and senseless like Tom ? 

His wealtli, attested by the popular sobriquet 
^ Tom of Ten Thousand,’ seems to have been 
almost his sole claim to consideration. At 
Longleat he built'some handsome rooms, and 
had a road to Frorne laid down. He was 
succeeded in the Longleat estates by- his 


cousm, Sir Thomas 'Ityime, harti 
wards Viscount Weymouth) fq. 

Portraits of Thynne, painted W Lely vansA 
Kneller, were engraved by A. Droijjine ondi 
by R. White. 

[Botfield’s Stommata BotvilHana ; Jagkson’s 
Hist, of Longloat; LnttreH’s Brief 
tion, i. 141, 163 et .seq. ; Sir J. Reresby's Mo * 
moirs, 1735, pp. 135-44;, Evelyn’s Diary; 
Echard’s Hist, of Engl. pp. 865, 987, 1019 ; 
Kenntt’s Hist, of Engl. iii. 402; Suite Trials, 
ix. 1-126, with Sir J. Hawlcs’s Remarks; 
Grangers Biogr. Hist. iii. 400; Fostoc.s Alumni 
Oxon. ; An Elegy on tho Famous Thos,. Thin by 
Goo. Gittos. 1681-2; Tho Matchless Murder, 
1682; Sir Jt. 0. Hoaro's Modern AVilts, vol. i. 
(Hoyteshury Hundred) ; Bu<*ke’s Romanco of tho 
AristoiT.iey, i. 1-11; Ilih*'. MSS. Cornuu 7tb 
Rep. pp. 479, 497.1 I-*’ 

THYNNE, SiuTIIOMAvS, first Vrscorvr 
Weymouth (i()40-I7J4), horn in IRIO, was 
the eldest son of Sir Henry Frederick Thynne 
(Hi 15 HiSI), first Inironet of Keinpsford, 
Gloucestershin^ (son of Sir Thomas of Loiig- 
leat, by his second wifi^, Katharine Howard)* 
H is motlnu' was Mary, daugliter of Thomas, 
lord Covtuitry, the 1ord-kee])t.*r [(pv.] His 
younger brother, Henry Frederick, sometiino 
under-secretary of stati', keeper of tln^ royal 
library at St. .rain{\s’s, and treasurer to Cathe- 
rine, ([ueen of Charles II, died in 1705. 

Tliomas mairiculated from Clirist Church, 
Oxflird, on21 April 1057. He there became 
possessed of the manuscripts and coins col- 
lected by William Burton ( I609~H)57)[q* v.l 
(Wood, Athene Oxon. iii. 1140), and formed 
a friendship ivith Thomas Ken [q. v.] When 
Ken as a nonjuror lost his see of Bath and 
Wells, Thynne gaijpjiim a])artmonts at Long- 
leat, to which at his death he left his library 
(AIa-Caulay, IlUt. iv. 40). Thynne left Ox- 
ford without graduating, and in November 
1 060 went as envoy to Sweden ( Cal. State 
Papersj Dom. 1066-7, pp. 173, 268). 

After liis return Thynne entered parlia- 
ment,, represen ting O.xmrd University from 
1674 to 1678, and Tam worth from the latter 
year till his elevation to the peerage. In 
1681 he succeeded Iiis fatlier as second baro- 
net, and in 1(582, on the murder of his cousin, 
Thomas Thynne (1648-1682) [q. v,], came 
into possession of Longleat. On 11 Dec. in 
the same year he was created Baron Thynne 
and Viscount Weymouth. He did not take 
his seat in the House of Lords until 19 May 
1685. Towards the end of 1688 he was in 
consultation with Halifax, Nottingham,. and 
other peers and bishops opposed to the meo;- 
sures of James II, and was one of the four 
temporal and spiritual lords who were sent 
to convey to tlie Prince of Orange the invi- 
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3 ti^ii^^l4k6th6gov6rh& 
rawn up at the GuUd,h^ ;(ECHAiEa>| 

they waited on him 
at Hen^y; According to Lord Dartmouth^ 
Weyifiotith was diraleased at the reception 
he met with, and afterwards intrigued with 
Ki^'i^ines. 

yWeyinouth was among the lords who 
. rfvoted for a Regency, but he took the oaths to 
‘William and Mary, although he was a great 
patron of the noniurors. „ Throughout the 
reign he was strongly opposed to the govern- 
ment, though on 8 July 1689 he had been 
named rotulorum of Wiltshire. When 
Peterborough was impeached in the follow- 
ing year, Weymouth was one of liis sureties, 
lie protested against the Triennial Act, the 
rejection of the place bill of 1693, and that 
for regulating elections in 1097, the at- 
tainder of Sir J ohn V enwick, and the reso- 
lution of 1700 condemning the Darien colony. 
On 31 March 1006 letters from Weymouth 
and the J)i:^ke of Ikjaufort were read in the 
House of Lords, stating that ‘they did abhor 
the design against the king, but could not 
sign the association ^ (Lu ptrell). On the 
accession of Anne^, Weymouth was made a 
privy councillor, and was on 12 June 1702 
appointed joint commissioner of the board of 
trade and plantations. He retained the office 
till 25 April 1707. He associated himself 
with the chief measures of the high tory party, 
and even signed the protest against the act 
of union with Scotland. lie was, however, 
a member of the first privy council of Great 
Britain. In July 1711 be was reappointed 
custos rotulorum of Wiltsliire, from which 
office he luid been displaced by tlie whigs in 
1706, and on 12 March i'l- was named 
keeper of the Forest ol l)(‘an. 

Weymouth died on 28 .Tuly 1714, and was 
buried at DeverillLongbridge. llelivedmuch 
at Lon gl eat, where he laid out gardens in the 
Dutch style, made a terrace, and finished the 
•chapel. The new English larch, introduced 
into England in 1705, was named after him 
the Weymouth pine. According to Dart- 
mouth, his colleague at the board of trade, 
Weymouth was ‘ a weak proud man,' and did 
not deserve the reputation for piety which 
he acquired by his association with the 
bishops. This, however, was not the general 
opinion. A portrait of him with his wife, by 
Lely, is at Longleat. 

Weymouth married Frances, daughter of 
Heneage Finch, second earl of Winch ilsea 
fq. v.] Ills only son, Henry Thynne, pre- 
-deceased him, and he was succeeded as second 
viscount by Thomas Thynne (1710-1751), 

f fandson of his younger brother, Henry 
rederick. The second viscount was father 
you LYI. 


of Thomas Thynne, third >iscouiit Wey- 
jnouth and first minli^uis of BkithCgirfVi] r ; 

[Doyle!s Official Barone^ ; C[okai3meTs 
Peerage ; Collins’s Peerage, ed. Bryd^fls, vot; 
Hoare\ Modem Wilts, vol. i. ; Diaiy of Henry,, 
second Lord Clarendon, ed. Singer, ii. 19^, 203,^^ 
224, 256 ; LuttrelVs Brief Hist. Bel. passim ; 

Kogers's Protests of the Lords ; Burnet’s Hist, 
of his Own Time (Oxf. edit.), iii. 831 n. v. 10; 
Flumptre’s Life of Ken, 1888. Weymouth’s 
correspondence with Halifax and other contem- 
porary statesmen, with some letters, to Prior, is 
at Longleat (Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd liep. xiv.) 
Others are among the Hatton and Spencer col- 
lections (Ist Rep. xiii, 229, 2nd Rep. ii. 17). See 
also Mrs. Delany’s Autobiogr. and Correspon- 
dence, vols. i. ii. passim, and iii. 10, 11 (will), 
25.] O. Lk G. N, 

THYNNE, THOMAS, third Viscount 
Weymoutk and first Mauuuis of Batk 
(1734-1796), statesman, born on 13 Sept. 
1734, was the eldest son of Thomas, second 
viscount Weymouth, by bis second wife, 
'Ijouisa, daughter of John Carteret, earl 
Granville [9*^.] Sir Thomas Thynne, first 
viscount AV'ey mouth [q. v.], was his great- 
grand-uncle. After some time at St. .lohn’s 
Collegij, Cambridge, Thomas completed liis 
education by a residence on the continent. 
Tie succeeded as third Visooimt Weymouth 
ill 1751 , and soon fell into dissipated courses. 
George II expressed to I^ady Waldegrave in 
1757 his concern for W(*vraoiith’s losses at 
play, adding that * he could not bo a good 
kind of man, as he never ke])t company with 
any woman, and loved nothing but play and 
strong beer’ (U. Higby to the Duke of Bed- 
ford, 3 ]<Vb. 1757). But he dtwoled some 
attention to the improvement of l^ongleat, 
where he employed Lancelot Brown [q. v.], 
known as ‘Capability’ Brown, to replace the 
Dutch gardens by a fine lawn and a ser- 
pentine river. On the accession of George III 
Weymouth was made a lord of the bed- 
chamber (25 Nov. 1760), and liis wife one of 
the ladies in waiting to Queen Charlotte. 
He attaclied himself to the Bedfords, and 
was named master of tlie horse to the queen 
when, in April of the following year, they 
joined Grenville’s ministry. By i7<)5 the 
state of his private atlhirs was so desperate 
that he was on the point of flying’ from his 
creditors to Franco. (^onse(|ueiitly Bedford 
pressed upon Gremville Weymouth’s nomina- 
tion to the vieero^’^alty of Ireland, and after 
some difficulty with the king he was ap- 
pointed on 29 May and sworn of the privy 
council. AVeymoutli, though he received the 
usual grant of 3,0(X)/. for equipage, held the 
viceroyalty only till the end of J uly , and nwer 
set foot in Ireland (Lecky, Iltst oflSngland^ 
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2nd edit. iv. 371 n.)^ Edmund Burke referred 
to Weymouth at this time as ‘ a genteel man 
and of excellent natural sense’ {Corresp. 
1844, i. 75); Walpole dismisses hinj as 
*an inconsiderable, debauched young #nan 
attached to the Bedfords’ (^(^noirn of 
George 111^ ed. Barker, ii. 126, 127). 

Weymouth, however, soon began to make 
his mark as a si)eaker in the House of Lords. 
In May 1766 he made an edbctive attack 
on the *i)roposed window tax ; and wdien 
Chatham returned to power the Bedfords 
urged his claims to ottice. The negotiations 
for the time fell through. ^Wwmouth re- 
nmined in op]) 0 .sition for anoMier year. Cn 
27 Xov. 1767 he gave notice of a motion to 
inquire into the state of the nation, to avoid 
which the house was adjourned. Meanwhile 
the Bed lords had made it a condition of 
their siip])ort of the Luke of Grafton * that 
Weymouth should divide the secretary’s 
place with Shelburne,’ and on 20 .Tan. 1768 
he was appointed to tlie northern department. 
Weymouth's appointment to an important 
ofllce brought about no change in his habits. 
He continued to sit up all night drinking 
and gaming at AVhite’s or Brooks's, and left 
most, of tlie official business to be managed 
by Wood, the under-secretary. In parlia- 
ment, however, he frequently made brief but 
able speeches, lie declared against inter- 
ference in favotu’ of Corsica, on the ground 
that while England retained her naval supe- 
riority F ranee could never hinder her entrance 
into Mediterranean ports (Eitzji auhick, Shel - 
hunw, i i . 1 24) . lie also ga ve great sa tisfac- 
■ tion to the king, and in August was described 
to Grenville as one of the oracles of the 
court. The king’s favour was largely duo 
to the vigour with which he acted (luring 
the Wilkes riots. On 17 April he wrote to 
Ponton, chairman of the Southwark (juarter 
sessions, that he was not to hesitate to apply 
for a military force, which he would find 
^ ready to march to his assistance and to act 
according as ha shall find it expedient and 
necessary.’ This letter somehow came into 
the possession of Wilkes, who published it on 
8 Dec, 1 / ()8 in the ‘ St, J ames’s Chronicle,’ 
witli a prefatory note, In which he said ; 

‘ The date, prior by more than three weeks 
to the fatal tentli of May [when the j^oldiery 
bred on tin; mob in St. Giles’s Fields^, shows 
how long the design had been plannedjbefore 
it was carried into execution,^ AVbymouth 
complained of the comment as a breach of 
privilege, and the lords declared it a scan- 
dalous and seditious libel; but the matter 
was ultimately taken up by the House of 
Commons, AVhen \\ ilkes appeared at their 
bar on 2 Feb. 1769, he not only avowed the 


publication, but declared his object to have 
been to ‘ forward the impea'chment of the 
noble^ lord’ whey wTote ‘ that bloody scroll.’ 
He wos expelled the house ( Almon, Memoire 
of Wtikes, iii. 273 w., 208). fin ‘Junius's’ 
first letter AVeymonth is ironically compli- 
mented on his action, Avhich was prompted 
by ‘ the deliberate motion of his heart, sup- 
orted by the best of liis judgment.' Tlux 
ing’s correspondence with him during April 
and May sho^^ s that Weymouth was acting 
almost under his personal directiem (cf. 
Jesse, Me7noirs of George III), 

On the resignation of Shelburne, in October 
1768, Weynioutir was transferred to the 
southern department , an arrangement which 
provoked the scorn of ‘ Junius,’ as his new 
colh'ague, llochford, had much better quali- 
fications for it [see /ur.ES'iMN PE Nassai% 
William Henky, fourth FiAiiL oe Kocii- 
EOiii)]. He lield office fill the close of 1770. 
He concluded an arrangement with the East 
India Company in 17()9, one condition of 
which was a restriction of their dividends, 
a measure against which he had signed a pro- 
test the ear before (Walpole, of 

George i/7, iii. Ill); and ho made the first 
attempt to obtain for the crown some control 
over the political affiiirs of tlie company 
(Ann, lleg, 1769, p. 54 ; Vox Pupuliy Vav Dei: 
LordJVeymovth! if Appeal to a Geyieral Court 
of India Proprietors considered), Delations 
with France and S])ain were in a very strained 
condition in 1769 70, and AVeymouth, says 
AA^alpole, ‘ was not apt to avoid hostile mea- 
sures.’ A French ship entering an English 
harbour and refusing to lower her ^'ennant 
was fired at, and France threatened reprisals. 
Weymouth sent ajAgorous reply, which Wal- 
pole insinuated was penned by his under- 
secretary with the view of lowering the stocks. 

jVo sooner had this affair blown over than 
a dispute arose with Spain as to the posses- 
sion of the Falkland Islands. In September 
1770 news came that thegovernor of Buenos 
Ayres had driven out the Britisli settlers in 
Port Egmont. On 22 Nov., wiieii the Duke 
of Kichmond moved for papers bearing on 
the question, Weymouth resisted the motion 
an inoppeprtune ])ending the negotiations. 
{Pari, Hist, xvi. 1082 et seq.) Weymouth 
demanded from the Spanish government the 
disavowal of the action of the governor of 
Buenos Ayres and the restitution ' of the 
settlers, and, when this was conceded, re- 
fused to agree to a convention under which 
the question of the claim to the islands was 
reserved (cf. George III to Lord North, 
22 Nov. 1770, to Weymouth 21 Nov.) At 
the end of the 3 "ear war appeared highly 
probable. The question was complicated by 
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the att^tnpt of France to mediate. While 
the matter was yet unsettled Weymouth 
suddenly resided (16 Dec.) His action was 
popularly attributed to the want of support 
lie receiLved, ^ but was more probably ex- 
plained by his fear of having to conduct a 
war (Ann, Reg, 1770, pp. 41-5), and was 
possibly due to jealousy of Hillsborough, the 
* newW created colonial secretary (G eorge III 
to Weymouth, 30 Sept. 1770). Ills manage- 
ment of the whole negotiation was mys- 
terious. Thomas Walpole, the secretary of 
the embassy at Paris, complained of the 
vague instructions lie received, and (Jhoiseul, 
the French minister, said of the two secre- 
taries of state, ‘ Milord Weymouth ne parle 
point et milord Roclifort parle trop.* lloch- 
ford also told North that Weymouth ‘did 
not wish to make war or know how to make 
peace.* Horace Walpole accuses Weymouth 
of a wish to overthrow North and ‘ share 
or scramble for his power.* 

In the dbbate in the House of Lords on 
13 Feb. 1771 which followed Spain’s recog- 
nition of the English pretensions to the 
Falkland Islands, though (l^hatham and Shel- 
burne spoke, ‘all expectationliung on Wey- 
mouth* (Walpole), lie ‘expressed him- 
self with much obscurity and mystery,* and 
maintained that there was no material dif- 
ference (as the opposition contended ) between 
the terms he had claimed and those now 
agreed to. Ho did not go into opposition, and 
as early as June 1771 his name was men- 
< tioned for the office of lord privy seal should 
Grafton decline it (George III to Lord 
North, 9 June). 

In August 177:?, when dissensions arose 
in the cabinet over the^v^ aest ion of the Ohio 
grants, North, wishing to strengthen himself, 
ottered Weymouth one of the secretaryships 
of ^ state, though Rigby had previously told 
him he would not accept it. Weymouth 
haughtily rejected the oiler (AV^'alpolb, Lant 
JoumaU), ^rhough not regularly in opposi- 
tion, he at this period took an independent 
line. On 8 March 1774 he spoke against 
Grenville’s election committee bill. Though 
he opposed Chatham’s resolution of 20 Jan. 
1776 tor the recall of the troops from America, 
it was with so many compliments to the 
mover that ‘he seemed to think the latter 
would still be minister once more* (^Wal- 
pole). When Chatham’s conciliation bill was 
presented (1 Feb.) Weymouth was absent, 
according to AValpole, out of comidiment to 
him and through jealousy of North. 1 le was 
partially conciliated in the following month 
by his appointment as groom of the stole 
(29 March), but ‘ still looked to better him- 
self by a change.’ 


Oa Rochford’s retirement Weymouth was 
reappointed secretary of state for the southern 
dex)artment (10 Nov. X776), and during the 
next four years ho generally conducted the 
government business in the House of Lords. 
During the discussion of Richmond’s motion 
(5 March 1776) to countermand the march 
of German troops and for the suspension of 
hostilities in America, Weymouth twitted 
Grafton and Camden with responsibility for 
the present state of affiiirs caused by their 
own action when his colleagues (Pari, Hist. 
xviii. 1226-8, 1285 6 ; cf. Walpole, Last 
Journals), On 30 May 1777 ho opposed 
Chatham’s motion for putting a stop to 
hostilities in America as inadeqiuito and ill- 
timed, in view of the commission recently* 
appointed to negotiate with the colonists. 
In reply to a second speech by Challiam, he 
said that his -remarks were found(*d on the 
erroneous supposition that Great Britain was 
the aggressor in the quai*rel ; he declared that 
France had never bt en more friendly (Pari. 
Hist, xix. 342-4).* Walpole in his account 
of t he same debate asserts that Weymouth 
‘remarkably denied that the court held any 
such doctrine ’ as the unconditional submis- 
sion of tlie colonies, in hat contradiction 
to the language of his colleague in the other 
lious(^, Lord George Germain [see Germain, 
Georoe Sackville, lirst Viscount Sack- 
ville]. The same autliority represents him 
a few months later as ‘for pt^ace at any 
rate,’ though of opinion that ‘ ministers must 
go on to save their heads.* On 16 Feb. 
1778 he renewed former assurances of the 
pacific professions of France, ‘ but would not 
hold himself answerable td be called upon 
should a war happen to break out shortly ’ 
(ib. p. 737). Ou 5 March he assured the 
lords ‘ in the plainest and most precise man- 
ner ’ that he know of no treaty having been 
signed or entered into between France and 
the deputies of the American congress (ib. 
pj). 835-6). But on tlie 17th he had to an- 
nounce such a treaty, and to move a resolu- 
tion assuring the king of support (ib, pp. 914 
et seq, ; cf. Walpole, Last Journals). On 
7 April, when Richmond opened tlie debate 
which was remarkable for the dying efibrt of 
Chatliam, Weymouth made a spirited speech 
in which he declared tlic motion (for the 
withdrawal of troo])s from America and the 
dismissal of ministers) as an infringement 
of the prerogative. When the debate was 
resumed after the adjournment caused by 
Chatham’s illness, neither W eymouth nor any 
other minister made any reply (Pari, Hist. 
xix. 1012-60). Onl9 March I^x, speahinj^hi 
the other house, said he was sorry to include 
his own friend Weymouth in his condemna- 
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tion of ministera: Thurlow, who wi 
mouth’s prot4g6, having replied iroi 
Fox rose to excuse himself, but 
out still more severely against Weymout h 
(VValpolu). In the House of Lorlls, 
biirne (while professing sincere respect Ib# 
Weymouth) also commented very severely 
upon his conduct {ParL Hist, xx. l-'42). 
During 1 77S -9 J^ord Xorth’s anxiety to resign 
ofHce led to fro(juent negotiations, in which 
Weymo>ith took a loading part. The king 
always stipulated that lie was to have any 
office which suited his inclination, and that 
his friend Thurlow should become lord chan- 
cellor (Letters to North, 13 and 20 March 
1778). 

Negotiations with both the Grafton and 
Hock ingli lira sections of the opposition were 
set on foot. Weymouth himself began the 
lattiu* in the early summer of 1778 loy pass- 
ing a night drinking with P\)X (WALroLK). 
The treasury and great seal were to be re- 
served by the king, ‘ the first in a grnat 
meausure, if luit wholly, for Weymouth’ (I Virt- 
lanci, to Kockingham, 29 May 1778). The 
negottiation was resumed towanls the end of 
the year, whim it was proposed that Wey- 
, mouth IS hoiild have the treasury and Thnr- 
low tint chancellorship, while North, with 
the more|, unpojmlar' of his colleagues, was 
. to retire in favour of the opposition ledders. 
The trnn])S w(»re to be withdrawn from 
Ameilca, ‘as 'from necessity or prudence,’ 
and a vig<^rous war carried on with France. 
The ret i ring iiiinisiers w<^re not to bo attacked, 
and wer(‘ to liave the three vacant Garters. 
AVeymnutli was consequently inv(^sted with 
the order r>f the Garter on 3 June 1778, 
Fox was willing to actpiiosce in the arrange- 
men'f, but iiegot iat ions were broken off' early 
in 1 779 because IJockingham insisted on being 
head of tlm coalition {(Jorresp, of Charles 
James For, i. 213-23 ; Albrmarle, Memoirs 
pf llorkhu/hatn, ii. 371, &c.). 

/ In h'ebniary 1779 the king empowered 
/ Weymouth to negotiate with Grafton. He 
/ met him on the 3rd, but ‘ found no reason 
to ground any hopes of coalition ’ (George III 
to North, 1 and 4 Feb/ 1779). In March 
1779, on the resignation of Suffolk, Wey- 
mouth took (diarge of tlie northern dejiartmeiit 
^ in addition to his own seals. On 11 May he 
opjiosed llockingham’s motion for remedial 
Ireland on the ground that a re- 
it, ^eal of laws restricting trade must originate 
Voin}J'be lower house (Part, Hist. xx. (542). On 
in s])eaking upon a similar proposal 
hi lous^^^'^burue, he denied that ministrjrs were 
2 .L ^pe from giving relief to Ireland {ib, 
by ^\monh Gn the 17th he announced to the 
averse ^ lie rupture of relations with Spain, 
pr 07 ]\ 
peers l\ 
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I though he had proiljiised ministers his sup- 
port mih'ss the king^^forbad him. 

Notwithstanding king’s favour, Wey- 
mouth received no office from Iktt in 1783, 
though he siqiportoi him on the regency 
question. He and Mis Avife retained their 
court offices for the of his life. He was 
created J^L.J). by Caiitbridge University in 
J Illy J 709. In J line i?;70 ho became master 
of .the Trinity House,^^’and in May 1778 a 
governor of the (/harteidioiisG. 

(_hi 25 Aug. 1789 lie^ vas created Marqui.s 
of Bath. In August i7jt3 he was appointed 
a member of the board agncultui15. He 
died at his liouse in A.’-Ungton Street on 
19 Nov. 1790, aiidaifas biried at Longbridge 
Deverell, wliere tiff'fe is iJiandsome marble 
record and inscription onlthe north side of 
the chancel. A portrait^c| him was painted 
by Lawrence and imgravej by Heath. 

Horace Walpole in jig ‘Memoirs of 
George III ’ twice sketche|el abora tel y Wey- 
mouth’s cluiracter. in spi|e of his indolenco 
and love of dissipal ion, hd; was able to pre- 
sent a dignified ap])enranc0 in public, and to 
express liimself in the ITouj^e of J^ords with 
elegance, quickness, and ii,()me knowledge, 
his tall and handsome figure aiding the 
effect. He could reason $ cutely and had a 
retentive memory, and ‘ a, head admirably 
turned to astronomy and inechanics/ But 
he neither had nor affected any solid virtue. 
Ambition, his only passion, could not sur- 
mount his laziness ; his timiditjr was 
womanish, the only thing he did not fear 
being the opinion of mankind. To panic 
Walpole mainly attributes his first sudden 
resignation. Wraxall describes his conversa- 
tion in convivial moments as delightful j and 
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Sir Oe6rge Trevelyan remarks that any ohe 
who sat up with Weymouth might get a 
notion of how his grandfather, the brilliant 
Carteret, used to talk when reaching his 
second bottle. Charles James Fox and the 
Prince of Wales were among hia boon com- 
panions at Brooks 8 and at White’s. 

W^mouth married, in May 1769, Eliza- 
beth Cavendish Bentinck, elder daughter of 
the second Duke of Portland. She died, 
at the age of ninety-one, on 12 Dec. 1825, 
All her daughters, says Mrs, Delany, were 
beautiful and good. Only five of ten survived 
their father. Louisa, the eldest, married 
I J eneage, fourth earlofAylesford; Henrietta, 
the third, became the second wife of the fifth 
l^arl of Chesterfield; Isabella, the youngest, 
was lady of the bedchamber to the Duchess 
of Gloucester. Weymouth was succeeded as 
Marquis of Bath by his eldest son, Thomas 
Tbynne (1765- 18^37), the grandfather of John 
Alexander Thynne, fourth marquis [q. v.] 
Ilis second son, George Thynne (1770-1 838), 
succeeded in 1K26 his uncle Henry Frederick 
Thynne as Baron Carteret of Ilawnes, and 
was liimself succeeded by his younger bro- 
ther, .lohn Thynne (1772-1849), on whose 
death the batony became extinct. 

[Botficld’s Steraiiiata Botvilliana; Doyh^’s 
Official Bajonage ; G. E. C[ol\ayiK»j8 Peerage; | 
Burke’s Peerage, 1896; Walpole’s Memoirs of | 
George III, ed. Barker, i. 174, 20t, 311,261-2, iii. 
84, 96-7, 101, 107, 129, 193, 196-7, iv. 2 23-4, 

1 56, 158-61, 163, J 83, Last Journals, and Letters, 
passim; Bedford Corresp, ii. 231, iii. 309, 355, 
and JMvate Journal ; Grenville Pajx^rs, ii. 102, 
iii. 163, 213, 242, 308, iv. 58, 251, 268, 274, 301, 
312, 339, 341, 383 7/. ; Autobiogr. and Corresp. 
of Mrs. Delany, iii. 361.540, 611, iv. 317, v. 
92, 161, &c., vi. 140, 48 ; Fitz man rice’s Life of 
Shelburne, i. 277-8, 309, ii. 121, iii, 32-3 ; Albo- 
marbAs Memoirs of Koekingham, ii. 50, 354 ; 
Chatham Corresp. iv. 60, 63?/.; Gent. Mag. 
1796, ii. 972; Letters of George III to Lord 
North, ed. Donne, especially Nos. 54, 97, 324, 
327, 374, 381, 464, 473, 480 ?/., 523, 536-7, 601 7/., 
609-10; Jesse’s Memoirs of Georgolll, i. 427-8, 
432-4-7, 508, 610-11, li. 243, 254-67/.; Diary 
of Madame d’Arblay, 1891, ii. 330-2; Hist, of 
White’s Club, 1892, i. 138, ii. 38-9; WraxalTs 
Memoirs, 1884, ii. 209, 300 ; Trevelyan’s Early 
Hist, of C. J. Fox, pp. 72-3, 81. 138, 171, 226 ; 
Evans’s Cat. Engr. Portraits; Architect, Anti- 
quities, ii. 105-8. Among the papers at Long- 
leat is a letter from Gibbon to Weymouth 
(20 Aug, 1779), with a copy of the war mani- 
festo he was employed by ministers to draw up 
(Memoira, 1827, i. 224); Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd 
Bep. p, 198.] G. Le G. N. 

THYNNE, WILLIAM (d. 1546), editor 
of Chaucer’s works, is said, on no very sound 
authority, to have been younger son of John 


de la Inne^ by his wife, Jane Bowdler 
OenealoffUtf new ser. 1 . 168, by Mr, J. II. 
Round). His family bore the alternative 
surname of Botfield or Boteville, and he is 
often called ‘Thynne alias Boteville’ (cf. 
Botfield, Stemmata Botevilhana), Accord- 
ing to Wood he was a native of Shropshire, 
and was educated at Oxford. Authentic 
extant documents first reveal him in 1624 as 
second clerk of the kitchen in the household 
of Henry VIII (Paf. 15 Hen. VIII, pt. ii. 
membrane 18). In 1 526 ho had become chief 
clerk of the kitchen, with full control of royal 
banquets. The office was connected with the 
board of green cloth, and its holder enjoyed an 
official lodging at Greenwich, lleury VIII 
showed him much favour. On 11 F'eb. 1524 
he was granted the reversion of the office of 
bailift'of liye, Essex, and on 24 Oct. 1526 an 
annuity of 30/. out of the issues of the manor 
of Cleobury Barnes, Shropshire. On 20 Aug. 
1528 he became bailiff of the town and keeper 
of the park of Bewdley {Pat, 20 Jlen. VIII, 
pt. i, m.* 24), and on 22 Dec. following he 
was granted, with John Chamber and John 
Thynne, the next presentation to the church 
of Stoke Clymslond (Pa/. 20 lien. V III, pt. 
ii. m. 1 1). ( )n21 July 1529 he was appointed 

customer of wools, liides, and lleeces in 
the port of London, and on 8 Oct, 1529 re- 
ceiver-general of tlie earldom of March and 
keeper of Gatelcy Park, Wigmoresland. In 
1581 Thynne obtained from the prior and 
convent of Christchurch, near Aldgate in 
Loudon, a lease for fifty-four years of the 
rectorial tithe of Erith in Kent, and in a 
house there he i)assed much of his life. 
Subsequently, in 1583, Tliynne became one 
of the cofferers of Queen Anno Boleyn, and 
on 27 March 1583 tlie king made him a gift 
of oak-trees. In a document dated IG April 
158t> Thy line was described as clerk comp- 
troller of t he royal household, and a reference 
I was made to him in 1542 as ‘ clerk of the 
' Green Cloth.’ On 12 May 1 546 Thynne made 
over to a friend, William AVhorwood, his 
right in the capacity of bailiff of Bewdley 
Park ‘ to a bupk in summer and a doe in 
winter.’ lie died on 10 Aug. 1546, and was 
buried in tlie church of All Hallows Barking, 
where there is a handsome brass to his me- 
mory. His will, dated 16 Nov. 1540, was 
proved on 7 Sept. 1546. His wife Anne, 
daughter of William Bond, clerk of the 
green cloth, was sole executrix and chief 
legatee. The overseers were Sir Edmund 
Peckham [q. v.], cofferer of the king’s house- 
hold, and^'the testator’s nephew, Sir John 
Thynne [q, v.] The widow afterwards mar- 
ried successive! V Sir Edward Broughton and 
Hugh Cartwright, She died intestate before 
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1$72« Tkyiineli $6p. i^irandis is noticed sepij^ 
rately.-, ' ' 

Thynne cd^biaed the faithful discharge oi 
his pthbial duties in the king’s housenold 
with an euthusiaBtic study of tne works oi 
Chaucer. He spent much time and money 
in collecting manuscripts of the text of the 
poemS} and finally in 1532 published at the 
press of TJiomas Godfray the first collected 
edition with any claim to comy)leteness iu a 
two-col nmned folio. The work w'as dedi- 
cated in Thynne’s name to Henry VI 11. 
But, according to Leland, this preface or 
dedication was from the pen of Sir Bryan 
Tuke [q, y.], who was a colleague of Hiynne 
at the board of green cloth. Leland’s state- 
ment is confirmed by an early sixteenth- 
century entry in a copy of the book at Clare 
College, C^‘lm bridge. This entry runs : ^This 
2 )reface I Sir Bryan Tuke knight wrot at the 
request of ]Mr. Clarke of the kecliyn tlnui j 
being tfiryinfr for tJie tyde at (?re??e\vieh.’ ; 
The tit le of the volume ran : * The workes of j 
Geifray Chaucer newly printed, with dyvers 
workes which were never iu print before.’ 
Thyune was tlu^ first genuine editor of Chau- 
cer, and deserves the gratitude and respect of 
every student of the poet. He was unable to 
distinguish between the genuine and spurious 
work of his author, but he ])rinted a better 
text of the ‘Canterbury Tales’ than had 
been given before, and he included for the 
first time (Uiaucer's ‘ Legoiide,’ ‘ Boeco,’ 

‘ Blanche,’ ‘ Pfty,’ ‘ Astrolabe/ and ‘ Sted- 
fastness,’ A second edition of TJiynne’s col- 
lective edition of Chaucer’s works was 
printed by \V. Bonham iu 1542, and to it 
Thyniie added the spurious ‘Plowman’s Tale.’ 
This is a deiiunciation of Uomancalholicism 
which was probably ])enned in Thyiine's life- 
time. It was excluded from Thynue’s edi- 
tion of 1532, but had been printed separately, 
doubtless under Thyane’s supervisitm, by his 
publisher Godfray before 1535 (a unique 
copy belongs to Mr. Christie Miller of Brit- 
well). 

According to a confused story related by 
Thynne’s son Prancis, his father intended in- 
cluding among Chaucer’s work a second 
spurious tale, ‘The Pilgrim’s Tale,’ which was 
also a contemporary attack on Roman Catho- 
licism. He is said to have ])rinted this poem 
in a single-columned page, but Henry VIII 
is represented as having prohibited its issue, 
although he luid at first given his sanction, 
on the advice of Wolsey. No such work 
figures in either of Thynne’s editions of 
Chaucer, both of which have a double- 
columned page, and it is possible tlmt the 
work reprobated by the king at the reputed 
instigation of W^olsey was the ‘Plowman’s 


only 

of l%)Dm6KV^itions./ 
title of ^Pilgrim’s Tale* appeared/ however 
in a one*columned volume of miscellanBOUi 
verse, entitled ‘ The Courte of Venus/ whtel: 
was published between 1586 and and 
was assigned by Bale to Chaucer'; twofragf- 
ments of this volume alone survive, and in 
only one of the fragments —that in the Douce 
Library at Oxfoi'd — is the ^ Pilgrim’s Tale ’ ex- 
tjint. But it seems doubtful if Thynne was 
concerned in the publication of the ‘Courte 
of V'enus.’ 

In 1561 John 8tow [q.v.] brought out a 
! revised version of Thy tine^ edit ion of Chaucer, 
j and subsequently Thynne’s sou Francis pro- 
1 jected another reissue. Francis Thynne was, 

! however, anticipated by another editor, Tho- 
I mas Rpeglit [q. v.], whose work first ap- 
I poarod in 1568. Francis Thynne therefor * 
contented himself with criticising Speght’s 
work and d(ifeiKling his fatJierfrom Speght’s 
aniraadvorsions iu a long letter to tiie Earl 
of Fllesnii're, which was printed in Todd’s 
‘Illustrations of .Chaucer’ in 1810, and by 
both the Chaucer and ICarly lOnglish Text 
societies in 1865 (ntiw edition 1875). 

[Dr. Furnivall's vaUiablo preface to the re- 
J vised etiition of Francis Thyiine’s Animadvcr- 
j sions npr)ii Spo:^lit's first edition of Chaiicor’s 
i IVorks G-arly Kngl. Text Soc.), 1875; Letters 
and Papers of Henry VJil, 1524 -40.] S. L. 

TIBETOT. [See Tiptoft.] 

I TICHBORNE, CTHDICCK (1558?- 
1586), conspirator, born at Soathauiptoq^ibout 
1558, was the son of Peter Ticliborne by his 
wife Elizabeth, daughterof Henry Middiet on. 
This branch of tlie fa«i|ily traced descent from 
Roger de Tich(»burne, knight in llenry II’s 
reign, through Htmry, younger son of "John 
Tich borne, sherilf of Hampshire in 1488, and 
great-grandfather of Sir Benjamin, the first 
baronet (</. 1629) (see the elaborate pedigree 
ill RarL M^. 5800 ad fin.) Both Chidiock 
and his father were ardent, papists, and were in 
connection with the king of Spain and other 
enemies of the English government abroad. 
Walsingham seems to have had his eye upon 
him for some t ime, as in 1 583 he was inter- 
rogated touching certain ‘ popish relics ’ that 
he brought from abroad, whither he had gone 
without leave ; and in .June 1586 a footboy 
named Edward Jones gave information as to 
the ‘popish practices’ observed by the family 
(^CaL estate Fapers, Doin, 1581-90# pp. 146, 
336). In April 1686 Chidiock threw iu his 
lot with the Babington conspirators at the 
instance of John Ballard [q. v.] In the fol- 
lowing J line he agreed at a meeting held in 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields to be, together with 
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Jolii^ &vage [q, V,], Eobert Baroewell^ aixd 
^htee otberi^ ona of the six to whom the 
dei^jatching the queen was specially 
alldttbd. Ballard was arrested on 4 Aug. 
1536,' ^abington and others of the conspira- 
tors took refuge in St. John’s Wood, but 
Tichborne, who was laid up with a bad leg, 
was compelled to remain in London. There 
he was seized on 14 Aug. along with Savage 
and Charles Tilney [see under Tilnby, Ed- 
mund], and lodged in the Tower. He was 
tried with six of the other conspirators 
before Lords Cobham and Buckhurst, Sir 
Christopher Hatton, and the body of special 
commissioners, on 13 and 14 Sept., and after 
some hesitation pleaded guilty, as did also 
his companions. The pathetic letter which 
he wrote to his wife Agnes on 19 Sept, (the 
night before ho suilered) is preserved along 
with three beautiful stanzas commencing 
* My prime of youth is but a frost of cares,’ 
which he is said to have written in the Tower 
on the same occasion . The poem has been with 
little justification assigned to others (Zfrws- 
downeMS, 777, art. 2 ; IlarL MS, 0910, f. 
141 verso ; AsJinml, 781, f. 1 .38 ; Malone 
MS, 19, f. 44; cf. lieliquim Wottonianes, 
1672, ii.-39o~6). An ‘ Answer to Mr. Tich- 
borne, who was exec 111 ed withBabington,’ was 
printed with Tichborne's poem in Hannah’s 
^ Poems of Raleigh,’ iS:c., from * a manuscript 
belonging to J. P. Collier; ’ it is of no merit. 
Tichborne was the fifth of the conspirators to 
be hanged on 20Sept. He was ‘ agoodly young 
gentleman/ and his speecli as well as his de- 
meanour moved many to comjiassion. He 
spoke feelingly of liis good mother, his loving 
wife, his four brethren and six sisters, and of 
his house, ‘from two 1 ::ndred years before 
the Conquest never stained till this my mis- 
fortune.* He suflered the full penalty of the 
law, being disembowelled before life was ex- 
tinct. The news of these barbarities reached 
the ears of Elizabeth, who forbade their 
recurrence. 

[The Censure of a Loyall Subject, 1587 (by 
George Whetstone); Howell’s State Trials, i. 
1157 ; Bund’s State Trials, 1879, i. 255 ; Morris’s 
Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, 1875, ii. 
293 ; LabanoiTs Lettres de Marie Stuart, yi. 
441 ; Camden’s Annals, 1630,pp, 78 sq. ; ITolin- 
shed’s Chronicles, 1687i hi- 1573; Froude’s 
History, xii. 171, 175; Disraeli’s Curiosities of 
Literature; Poems of Raleigh, Wotton, &c., ed. 
Hannah, p. 114 ; Betham’s Baronetage, vol. i.] 

T. S. 

TICHBORNE, Sir HENRY (1581?- 
1667), governor of Drogheda, born in or 
about 1681, was fourth son of Sir Benjamin , 
Tichborne of Tichborne, Hampshire, a gentle- ; 
man of the privy chamber to James I, who 


was created a baronet on 8 March 1620, died 
and buried at Tichbqriae in 1629. (Epitaph 
in. Mug. VSl^f . His motherl 

was Aiwhillls, daughter of Richard Wes- 
ton of ^ryhesin i^xwell, Essex. (Bhbbt, 
County GenealogieSf ‘Hampshire/ pp. 81-2), 

‘ He was,’ says Borlase {Reduction of Ire- 
land)y ‘early educated in the wars/ and,l>eing 
in 1620 ( Warirantin Egerton MS. 2126^ f. 6) 
admitted captain in a regiment of foot sta- 
tioned in Ireland (CaL State Papers^ Ireland, 
James I, v. 343), lie was shortly afterwards . 
created governor of Lifford. On 29 Aug. 
1623 he was knighted by James at Tichborne, 
and in December of the same year appointed 
a commissioner of plantations in the county 
of Londonderry. lie himself received a large 
grant of lands in co.Tyrone, to which were sub- 
sequently added others in counties Leitrim 
and Donegal. 

When the rebellion broke out on 23 Oct. 
1641, Tichborne was rcisiding near Einglas 
on the outskirts of Dublin, and, on removing 
the following day with his wife and family 
for greater safety to Dublin, his services were 
at once enlisted by the lords justices for the 
defence of Drogheda. He entered the town 
as governor on 4 Nov. with a thousand foot 
and a hundred horse, and, disdaining to notice 
his cold reception by the majority of the in- 
habitants, whose sympathies were on the side 
of the insurgents, he set to work energetically 
to strengthen the fortifications. The task he 
had undertaken was one of no small difficulty 
and danger. The besiegers, whose numbers 
increased daily, made no doubt of capturing^ 
the place by assault, by treachery, or by 
starving out the garrison. Provisions were 
scarce. On 3 Dec. a foraging party was res- 
cued by Tichborne at the peril of his own 
life. An attempt to storm the town on the 
20th was followed by a plot to surprise it 
on the night of 12 Jan. 1642. The plot 
would have succeeded had not Tichborne, 
hearing an alarm, ‘ instantly ran down un- 
armed, only with his pistols in his hands/ 
and himself aroused the garrison. After this 
narrow escape he and Lord Moore [see .Moore, 
Sir Charles, second Viscount Moore] 
walked the rounds nightly. By the middle 
of February the garrison w^as reduced to 
feeding on horseflesh ‘and other unclean 
sustenance.’ The situation was wellnigh 
desperate. As for Tichborne, he meant to 
hold out ‘ till the last bit of horseflesh was 
spent ; and then, to prevent the advantage 
which the enemy might receive from the 
arms and ammunition within the place, he 
resolved not to leave the broken barrel of a 
musket nor grain of powder behind him, 
and to fight hi^way through the rebels, giv- 
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ing notice to the Earl of Ormonde of the 
time, that his lordahip might march out of 
ItabUn to favour his retreat thither.* On 
"26 Eeb. a quantity of provisions was thrown 
into the tbwn, and Tichborne seized the op- 
’ portunity to malce a sortie on the south side. 
As he was returning with hay and corn the 
enemy tried to intercept him at Julianstown 
Bridge, but were defeated with heavy loss. 
From this time the situation began to im- 
prove. Next day Lord Moore dislodged the 
besiegers on the north side, so that when 
Ormonde arrived with reinforcements early 
in March all imminent danger had passed 
away. The enemy were, however, still 
numerous in co. Louth, A plan for a joint 
expedition against them was forbidden by the 
government ; but Tichborne and Moore, fear- 
ing lest the rebels might assemble in force 
again,' determined to «act by themselves. Ac- 
cordingly, quitting Drogheda on 21 March 
with a thousand foot and two hundred horse, 
they marched in the direction of Dundalk, 
laying the country waste with fire and sword. 
At Atherdee they dispersed a number of the 
rebels, and on the 2(ith attac-ked Dundalk. 
After a short but sliarj) resistance tlio ])hiCL 
was carried by storm. Its capture, being 
unexpected, allbnled great sat isfactioii to 
government, and the defence of it was en- 
trusted to Tichborne, Lord Jloore succeeding 
him as governor of Drogheda. 

Oh *1 April tjie king appointed him lord 
justice in the place of Sir William Parsons 
(1570r'“165()) Lq. v.j, whose intrigues with 
the leaders of the parliamentary party liad 
rendered him objectionable. Ills heroic four 
months’ defence of Droglieda disarmed all 
opposition, and on 1 ^Fay he and Sir John' 
Borlase were sworn lords justices. The 
arrangement was, however, intended only 
as a temporary one'pending the ap])ointment 
of. the Earl of Ormonde as lord-lieutenant 
in the place of the Earl of Leicester. On 
21 .Tan, 1644 Tichborne and Borlase sur- 
rendered the sword of state to Ormonde 
ill Christ Church, Dublin ; and, shortly after- 
wards repairing to England, he, Sir James 
Ware, and iiord Brabazon were in Decem- 
ber made the hearers of fresh instructions 
and powers from the king to Ormonde for 
the purpose of enabling him to conclude a 
definite peace with tlic confederate catholics. 
The ship in which thc^y sailed was, however, 
captured by the parliament, and Tichborne 
and his compjfnions carried to Portsmouth, 
and thence (»arly in February 1645 to Lon- 
don. lie was committed to the Tower on 
the 12th, and continued a close prisoner till 
September, when parliament consented to 
his exchange. Beturning to Ireland and to 


his old post as governor of Droghed<i» ,bo w as» 
for some time regarded with suspipibtt, by 
tho parliament ; but, having proved, hia.de- 
votiou by his gallant conduct at 
of Dimgan Hiil on 8 April 16417^ a 
was issued by tho council of stat^ o?i o A^il 
1649 to pay him 200/. as a reward fcr 
services on that occasion, and also another; 
800/.. on account of 1,600/. laid out by.hiiai 
for the service of the state. His conduct 
appears not to have been approved by hiS" 
wife, who separated from him, and, with Or- 
monde's assistance, sought a refuge in the Isle- 
of Man. 

During the Oommonwealth Tichborne led 
a quiet and retired existence, but at the Re- 
storation lie was appointed marshal of the 
army. Early in 1666 he obtained a grant of 
the "estate of Bewley or Beaulieu in co.. 
Louth, forfeited by the attainder of William 
Pluiiket, which he henceforth made his re- 
sidence. I lere, on the site of the old manor, 
the headquarters of Sir IMielim O’Neill [q. v.} 
during tho siege of Droglieda, he erected a 
. fine seat, tlie liall of which, containing a- 
I number of laniily portraits, is particularly 
wortliy of n()tic(^ llis h(*alth failing him, ho 
ohtainetl perniissiori on 12 I.)t‘c. to g*o wi.th 
his family to Sj)a ; but he was <?vidently' 
unable to hoar the journey, dying early the 
following year (1(5(37) at Deaulieu. llo w\as 
buried in »St. Mai-y's Phureh, Drogheda,. 

* which,* ‘Observes Borlase, ‘ owed a rite to 
his ashes, who, with so much vigilance and 
e.xcellent honduct, had ])reservod it and the 
town.* 

Tichborne married Jane, daughter of Sir 
Robert Newcomen, and by lier, wlio prede- 
ceased him ill 1(5(5 he had five sons and 
tliree daughters: Benjamin, the ehh^st, cap- 
tain of horse, killed at Balniddery, co. Dub- 
lin, a^ed 21 ; William, his heir, who married 
Judith Bysse; Richard, Ifenry, and Samuel ; 
Dorcas, married to William Toxteth of 
Drogheda ; Amphillis, wife of Richard 
Broughton ; and Elizabeth, wife of Roger 
West of co. Wicklow. 

Ticliborne’s grandvson, SiK Henry Tic?l- 
BORNB, Barox Ferrari) (1668-1731), son 
of Sir William Tichborne, was born in 1663* 
At the time of the Re\mliitioii he ardently 
supported William ITT, and in reward waa 
knighted in 1694, and created a baronet on 
12 July 1697. lie was advanced to the- 
peerage of Ireland by (leorge I on 9 Oct. 
1715 with the title of Baron Ferratd of 
Beaulieu. He died witliout issue on 3 Nov* 
1731, when his honours became extinct. In 
1683 he married Arabella, daughter Of Sir 
Robert Cotton, hart., of Combermero (Q, E. 
C[okayne], Peefcif/e), 
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[Biirko'9 Extinct I’oerage ; Cal. State Pa^eri, 
. Ireland, Jaimes I, v. 343, 439,461, 617; l>eari 
pernard^ The Whole Proceedings of the Siege 
;o^ l)rc^|^»da^ 1642 ; Borlase’s Reduction of Ire* 
land, gpV !240-:^; Cal. State Papers, Doin* 1641- 
iddt Cal. Clarendon State Papers, 

i;‘427i:334 ;^C^^ 276, 287, 

S»W, M, 476.*6, 624, 640, ii. 4, Ui. 66, 66, 162; 
Ctote MSS. (Oxford), vol. ii. ff. 32, 39, 43, 46, 
49, 64; 84, 90, 162, 108, 480, iii. 176, 386, 421 ; 
GiibeH's Contemporary Hist, of Affairs, i. 333, 
348,660, 718, ii. 461; Clarendon's Rebellion, 
bk. p* 314; Borlaso's Hist, of the Irish Re- 
bellion (ed*Jl680), pp. 121, 186; Diary of the 
Procei^iDgs of the Leinster Army under Gov. 
Jones, in Ulster Journal of Arclueology, new ser. 
1897, p. 157 ; Gardiner’s Hist, of Kngl. x. 96, 
174, and Hist, of the Civil War, i. 125, iv. 
106-6 ; D’Alton^s Hist, of Drogheda, i. 44, 226, 
228, 394, 397 ; D'Alton and Flanagan's Hist, of 
Dundalk, pp. 151-4; Lewis’s Topographical 
Dictionary, art. ‘Beaulieu;’ Burke’s Visitation 
of Seats and Anns, 2nd ser. ii. 95 : Herald and 
Genealogist, iii. 424 ; Ware's Writers, od. Hun'is, 
ii. 348.] ^ R. D. 


one of the king’s judges, signed the death- 
warrant, and attended eveiy meeting jof the 
court excepting two.^ On 23 Oct. 1651 par- 
liament sdected him as one of the eight 
commissioners to settle the government of 
Scotland and prepare the wy for itS tmion 
with Bngland (^Comm<mef Jaurhah^ viL 80 ). 
On 14 May 1652 he received the tbanka. of \ 
parliament for his services in Scotland (ib. 
vii. 182). Tichbonie was one of the t^re-* 
sentatlves of London in the Little parliament^ 
and was a member of the two councils of 
state elected by it (id, vii. 284, 344). In 16W 
he was one of the sheriffs of Ijondon, and in 
1656 lord mayor (fjondon's Tnumph, or the 
solemn reception of Robert Tichborne y TjotA 
Mayor y Oct, 20, 1650, 4to). Cromwell 
knighted him on 15 Dec. 1055 and summoned 
liim to his House of I..ords in December 
1657. On 17 April 1658 Tichborne, who 
was colonel of the yellow regiment and a 
member of the militia committee of London, 
presented an address from t he London trained 
bands to the Prolector (Mercurius Politicuj^, 


TICHBORNE, ROBERT (d. 1682), 
regicide, was granilson of .John Tichborne of 
Cowdeii, Kent, and son of UobtTt Tichborne 
of the ward ofEarringdon Within, l..ondoii, 
by .loan, daughter on’liomas Rankes ( Tisita^ 
tion of Loyidon, 1656-4, ii. 286). Early in 
life he wa.s a linendrapor in London ‘ by the 
little Conduit in Cheap.sule.’ On the out- 
break of the civil war lie took up arms for 
the parliament, and was in 1645 a captain 
in the yellow regiment of the Loudon trained 
bands (Dillox, List of the Officers of the 
London Trained Hands, 1890, p. 8). In 
Eebruary of that year he was one of a depu- 
tation from the city who presented a petition 
to the House of Commons against the pro- 
posed treaty with the king {Report on the 
Duke of Portland's MSS. i. 95). According 


15-22 April 1G58). 

I After the fall of the house of Cromwell, 
j Ticlibornc, who was never a member of the 
1 Tjong parliament, became a person of less 
j importance ; but in October 1(559, wlveii tlve 
j army under Lambert expelled the parliament, 
I he was appointed one of the committee of 
I safety which the army set up, and be was 
also one of the twenty-one ^conservators of 
liberty ’ named by (hem in December follow- 
ing. Ludlow wrathfully observes that he ^had 
lately moved to set up Richard Cromwell 
again’ (Me?noirs, ii. 131, 149, 173, ed. 1894). 
The restoration of the parliament at the end 
of the month put an end to his political 
career. On 20 April 1660 a warrant was 
issued for the arrest of Tichborne and Alder- 
man John Ireton, who were regarded 4is the 


to a contemporary critic, ho did not distin- 
guish himself as a soldier, and was indeed 
^ fitter for a warm bed than to command a 
regiment;’ but he was a colonel in 1647, and 
was appointed by Fairfax in August of that 
year lieutenant of the Tower (Rusiiwoktk, 
vii. 761^; Clarke Papers, i. 396). His 
political views were advanced, as his speeches 
in the council of the army in 1647 prove ; 
and in religion his printed works show that 
he was an extreme independent {ib, i. 396, 
404, ii. 256, 258, 262). On 15 Jan. 1649 
he presented to the Tlouse of Commons a 
petition from London in favour of the execu- 
tion of the king and the establishment of 
a republic (Ludlow, Memoirs, i. 212; The 
humble petition of the Comimms of the City 
of London , , . together with Col. Tichbom^s 
> Speech, 1648, 4to). Tichborne was appointed 


two pillars of the good old cause iii the city. 
They were released four days later on bail 
(Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 1659- 60, p. 574). 
At the Restoration Tichborne surrendered in 
obedience to the king’sproclamation (1 6 Jime), 
though he showed considerable vacillation, 
withdrawing himself from the custody of the 
sergeant-at-arms, and then givingliimself up 
once more (Ludlow, ii. 294; Kexnkt, i?e- 
gister, p. 181). Royalist pamphlets exulted 
over his imprisonment ( The two City Jugglers, 
Tichbor?i and Ireton : a dialogue, 1 660, 4to ; 
The pretended saint and the profane libertine 
well met in prison : or a dialogue between 
Robert Tichborne and Henry Marten, 1660). 

Tichborne was tried at the sessions house 
in the Old Bailey * on 10 Oct. 1660, and 
pleaded not guilty, but admitted the fact for 
which he was indicted, only asserting tSs 
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ignorance and repentance. ‘ It was my un- 
happiness to be called to so sad a work when 
1 had so few years over my head ; a person 
neither bred? iim in the laws, nor in parlia- 
ments where laws are made. . . . Had I 
knowii that then which I do now, I would 
have chosen a red hot oven to have gone 
into as soon as that meeting.' He was sen- 
tenced to death. 

By the act of indemnity Tichborne was 
one of the nineteen regicides who, having 
surrendered themselves, were, if condemned, 
not to be executed save by a special act of 
parliament. It was also alleged in his 
favour that he had saved the lives of various 
royalists during the late government (Hist, 
3ISS, Coynvi, oth Rep, p. 109 ; cf. Thurlob, 
iii. 381). A bill for the trial of Tichborne 
and his companions passed the House of 
Commons in January 1()()2, but was dropped 
in the lords after Tichborne had been brought 
to the bar of the upper house and heard in 
his defence (Lords Journals, xi. 372, 380). 
In .Tuly 1602 he was removed to Holy 
I.sland, where he fell very ill, and was on his 
wife s petition tnuisferred to Dover Castle. 
Ilis wife and children w^ere alhiwed to live 
with him during his irnpri-sonmeiit at Dover 
(Papers of (he Duke of Leeds, j). 4 ; CaL | 
i:itate Papers, Doin. 1063-1, pp. 281), 505, | 
510, 592). He remained a prisoner for the i 
rest of his life, ajid died in the Tower in 
July'1682 (i.<urTKKLL, Diary, i. 204). 

All uullattering character of Tichborne is 
given in ‘A Second Narrative of the late 
Parliament/ 1658 {Harl. Miscell, iii. 484). 
He ac(juired considerable ])roperty daring 
the civil war, and bought crown lands, but 
lost all at the Itestoratioii 
viii. 73; Cal. Ht ate Papers, Dom, 1066-1, 
78, 344, 558). Tichborne was the author | 
of two religious w’orks : 1. ‘A Cluster of 
Canaan's 0 rapes : being several experimented 
truths,' 1649, 4to. 2. ‘ The Rest of Faith,’ 
1649, 4to. ; this is dedicated to Cromwell. 

[Noble's Lives of the Regicides, ii. 272; 
House of Cromwell, i. 41G ; other authorities 
mentioned in the articled C. H. F. 

TICKELL, Mrs. MAUY ("1756 P-1787), 
vocalist. [8ee Linlkv, Mary.] 

TICKELL, RICHARD (1751-1793), 
pamphleteer and dramatist, was a grandson 
of Thomas Tickell [ q. v.], Addisoi/s friend, 
and second son of John Tickell, who is styled 
as of (Tlasnevin, and who died intestate at 
Aix-la-Chapelle on 4 July 1793 {M'lsceU 
layiea Genealoyuia et Heraldica, new ser. ii. 
474). Richard is said to liave been born at 
Bath in 1751 (MuRcir, Bath Cvlehritie.^, p. 
317). Ill Dr. Purr's ‘ Works' (viii. 129) it 


is stated by Dr. Johiistone, the editor, that 
Tickell was ^ acquainted with Parr Har- 
row/ hut there is no other record of this, ^nd 
Horace Walpole wrote to Mason on 18 April 
1778 saying that Tickell ^ had been an assis* 
tant at Eton ; ' but his name has not been 
found in the archives of that school. 
credited in error with having Wn ^ the dis-* 
coverer of that wonderful elixir .^thei^l 
Anodyne Spirit which was puffed by Philip 
Thicknesse [q. v.] (Peach, Historio Houses^ in 
Bath, p. 119). The discoverer of this medicine 
was William Tickell, who is described among 
the subscribers to Tliicknesf-i ’s ‘Memoirs' 
as ‘ surgeon and chymist of L d h.' 

Richard Tickell was entered at the Middle 
Temple on 8 N.ov. 1768, After being called 
to the bar, he was appointed one of the sixty 
commissioners of banKrupts who were divided 
into twelve ‘ lists ' of five, Tickell being in 
the third (BxiowxK, General Laic List, 1777). 
Owing, as he contended, to an unjust com- 
plaint of ‘the other gentlemen of his list/ 
ho was deprived of his plac.e in 1778; but 
Garrick, wliose acqiuiintjiiico he had made, 
.success fill U" interceded for him with Lord- 
chancellor Hat liurst. He t old Garrick at the 
time that lie Avas ‘ av1u>11v deptmdent on his 
grandmother’s assist anee' (( rAiuacK, Corresp, 
ii, 305). His friend William Brummell, pri- 
, vate secretary to Ijord North, thereupon 
obtained for him a pmisioii of 200/, for 
writing in. support of the ministry, and the 
further reward of a commisslonership in the 
stamp office, his appointment being dated 
24 Aug. 1/81 j and liis salary 500/. a year, ' 

On 15 Oct, 1778 a musical entertainment 
by Tickell, called ‘The Camp,’ Avas repre- 
sented at Drury LanQ|: ‘ with great success ' 
according to Geiiest Uhujlish Staye, iv. 76). 
Three weeks later Tickell declined to write a 
prologue for Garrick on the ground that he 
was employed in a work that would make or 
mar his fortune (Garrick, Corresp, ii. 317). 
This may haA e been ‘Anticipation,’ a satirical 
forecast of the proceedings at tlie opening 
of parliament, of which the preface is dated 
23 Nov. 1778. It attracted general attention. 
Moore wrote in his ‘ Diary ' (iv. 34), on the 
authority of .lekyll, that. Tickell was on the 
tenter-hooks till he learnt that the house 
had roared with laughter Avhen Barr^, who 
had not seen the pamjililet, used words and 
phrases which were attributed to him in it. 
Nothing in the imaginary speech closely re- 
sembles the one which, according to the ‘ Par- 
liamentary History ’ ( xix. 1 363-4), wais spoken 
by Barr6. Jekyll did not enter parliament 
till nine years after the occurrence which he 
described to Moore. Gibbon, writing to Hol- 
royd on Tuesday night (24 Nov, 1778), says, 
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‘You will jttow be Batiafied with receiving a 
full and true account of all the parliamentary 
transaoticms of ne^pt Thureday. In town we 
think it^ an excellent piece of humour (the 
kuthot^J^ o Burke and C. Fox 

are ’pl^a^ with their own speeches, but 
s^ous "piitriots groan that such things 
snbuld be' turned to farce * (Letters of Ow^ 
bm^ i. ; cf, Oent, Mag. 1778, p. 694). On 
6 Dec. 1778 Rigby wrote to Garrick, * I have 
had a meeting with ‘‘ Anticipation” and like 
him veiy much.' The Prince of Wales, as 
reported by Croker, ‘ praised Tickell’s talents 
very highly. Croker added that Sheridan 
was^a little refroidi towards Tickell, his 
brother-in-law, after the great success of 
‘Anticipation”' {Croker Papers^ iii. 245). 
Sheridan did not become Tickell’s brother- 
in-law till two years after ‘Anticipation' 
was published. A second pamphlet (also 
anonymous), with the same title, of far in- 
ferior interest, probably by another hand, 
appeared five days before the meeting of 
parliament in 1779. 

Tickell became the husband of Mary Lin- 
ley [q. v.], wliose sister was married to 
Shendan on 25 July 1780. lie is said to 
have already had a family by a mistress, 
Miss 11., with wliom he had lived (Biof/rapkia 
Dramatua^ i. 714). After liis marriage in 
1780 he had a grant of rooms in Hampton 
Court Palace. His opera in three acts, i 
called ‘TheCaniivul of Venice,' was succ€\ss- 
fully produced at Drury Lane on 13 Dec. 
1781, IJnley's music and some of the songs 
by his wife’s sister, Mrs. Slieridan, contri- 
buting to the favourable impression. An 
adaptation of the ‘ Gentle Shepherd,' per- 
formed on 27 May ir§9, was the last of 
Tickell's theatrical wor’rs. 

Intimacy with his bmtlier-in-law, Sheri- 
dan, led to his trausferring his party pen to 
the support of Charles James Fox. After 
several rejections lie was elected a member 
of Brooks’s Club in 1785, when his wife 
wrote to her sister that ‘Tickell is de*t 
lighted, the great point of his ambition is 
gained' (quoted in Fkasek IIae’s Sheridan 
from manuscript letter, i. 357). Tickell 
was zealously engaged at the time in manu- 
facturing public opinion, and wrote to Dr. 
Parr for ‘a list of the inns in Warwickshire 
where farmers resort to, and of such coflee- 
houses or hotels as are in your county ' (Pakk, 
Worl^^ viii. 130). • Ho was active with his 
pen in denouncing the commercial treaty 
made with France in 1787, and he told 
Dr. Parr that he had written the ‘ Woollen- 
draper's Letter on the French Treaty ' and 
answered the ‘Political Review,’ ‘I mean 
the pamphlet which traduced the Prince of 


Wales and every one else except Hastings' 
(Parb, Works^ viii. 131). He was a contri- 
butor to the ‘ Bolliad' {ct Notes arid Queri^f 
let ser. ii. 114, iii. 129-^1). Sheridan's sis- 
ter Elizabeth, writing bn w Dec. 1788 firom 
her brother’s house m Bruton Sti^^i>Mys, 

‘ Yesterday, Tickell and Joseph Richardson 
(1766-1803) l^q. v.] were here all day pre- 
paring an address to come, from different 
parts of the country to counteract Mr.. Pitt.' 

Early in May 1793 Tickell wrote to Wairen 
Hastings and said that be was in deep 
distress, and requested a loon of 600/.^ On 
19 May he wrote again, professing senti- 
ments of respect and gratitude for Hastings's 
‘ spirited and noble manner in acceding to 
my request * ( Warren Hastings Papers^ Brit. 
Mus.) On 4 Nov. 1793 he killed himself by 
1 jumpingfrom the parapet outside the window 
I of his room at Hampton Court. Owing to the 
exertions of Sheridan, the jury was persuaded*., 
to return a verdict of accidental death. 

Tickell’s first wife (Mary Linley) had died 
on 27 July 1787, and was buried in the 
cathedral at Wells. She left two sons and 
a daughter. When the hoys gn»Av up She- 
ridan obtained admission into the navy for 
the one and a writership in India for the 
other ; the girl became the mot\u*r of John 
.Arthur Roebuck [q.v.] Tickell mamed In 
1789 his second wife, daughter of Captain 
Ley of the Herrington East Indianian, a 
beautiful girl of eighteen, who survived 
I him. She Jjad a small dowry and expensive 
; tastes (Taylor, Records of my Lif(\ i. 144). 
Professor Smyth, tutor to Tom Sheridan, 
pronounced TiekeU’s w'idow to be eminently 
handsome, but without mind ‘ in her coun- 
tenance or anywhere else.’ She rode in a 
carriage-und-foiir, ultliough she was unable 
to discharge her husband’s debts {Memoir 
of Mr, Shendan, pp, 54-5). 

Mathias in the ‘ Pursuits of literature ' 
paid Tickell the compliment of styling liim 
‘the happiest of any occasional writer in 
his day.’ According to Adair, lie had in 
private conversation a' good deal of wit and 
was an admirable mimic (Moore, Diary, ii. 
303), His plays and his pamphlets com- 
prise ; 1. ‘The Wreath of Fashion,’ 1778. 

2. ‘The Project," a poem, 1778, 4to. 3. ‘An- 
ticipation,' 1778, 8vo. 4. ‘The Green Box 
of Aloiisieur de Sartine,’ an adaptation from 
the French, 1779, 5. ‘ JCpistle from Charles 
Fox to Jolin Townshend,’ 1779, 4to. 6, * The 
Carnival of Venice/ 1781. 7. ‘The Gentle 
Shepherd/ 1781. 

[Parr’s Works, viii^ 129-31 ; Baker’s Bio- 
gr 2 iphia Dramatica; Gent. Mag, 1793, ii. 1057 ; 
P'rasor Kao’s Biography of Sheridan, 1896.] 
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TICKEMi, THOMAS (1686-1740), poet, 
bom in 1686 at Bridekirk, Cumberland, was 
grandson of the Rev. John Tickell of Penrith, 
and son of Richard Tickell, who became vicar 
of Egremont in 1673 and of Bridekirk in 
1680, tod 'who was again inducted to Egre- 
^ont in 1686 (^Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldicay new ser. ii. 472). Tickell entered 
. Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1701, matricu- 
lating on 16 May; he graduated B.A. in 
1706, and M.A. on 22 Feb. 1708-9, and was 
chos,en a fellow of the college on 8 Nov. 1710 
(FosTBiijAlianni Oxon,} Ilefinie(CollecttonB, 
ed. Doble, iii. 77) says that Tickell was a 
‘ pretender to poetry,’ and was put over the 
heads of better scholars. As he did not 
comply with the statute by taking orders, 
he obtained a dispensation from the isrown 
(25 Oct. 1717), and he held his fellowship 
until his marriage in 1726. 

4^ On 26 Nov. 1706 Tickell, ^ Taberder of 
Queen s,’ published hLi first poem, ‘ Oxford,’ 
dated 1707, and inscribed it to Richard, 
second lord Lonsdale (Hkaune, Collections, 
i. 309; NiCllOks, Select Collection of Poems, 
V. 33). Conspicuous among those praised in 
this tribute to the university was Addison, 
and soon afterwards Tickell printed lines 
*To Mr. Addison, on his Opera of llosamond,’ 
whence l*ope borrowed expressions for his 
^ Epistle to Mr. Addison,’ printed in TickeH’s 
edition of Addisons ‘ Works,’ 1721 (Popk, 
JVorks, ed. Elwin aii<I Courthope, iii. 206). 
On 1 Feb. 1709- 10 Tickell delivered a lauda- 
tory speech at the funeral of Thomas (>ros- 
thwaito of Queen’s College (Hkakxe, ii, 
341), and in January 1710-1 J. he became 
university reader or professor of poetry, in 
the absence in Ireland of .Joseph Trapp [q. v.J 
Ilearne (iii. Ill) says that his first lecture 
was very silly and indiscreet, and callsTickell 
an empty A^ain pretender, wit bout any learn- 
ing. In August, says lltMivne (iii. 218), it 
was reported that Tickell, < a vain conceited 
coxcomb,’ was author of a silly Avecklv paper 
called *^The Surprise.’” 

Til October 1712 Tickell ]uihlished, in a 
folio pamphlet dated 1713, his poem ‘To liis 
Excellency the Lord Privy Seal, on the 
Prospect of l\iaco.’ Though the piece sup- 
ported the lory policy of peace, Addison 
spoke in warm praise of this ‘ noble perfor- 
mance’ inthe ‘Spectator’(Xo.r)23); and Pope 
said that tlie poem, which went through 
six editions, contained some ^most poetical 
images and fine pieces of painting’ ( ff orks, 
i. 330, vi. 167-8). Tn the following mortth 
iickell repaid Addison’s compliment in lines 
‘ To the supposed author of the “ Spectator,’” 
printed in No. 632 of that- periodical, and in 
1713 he contributed papers to the ^ Guardian ’ 


and verses to Steele’s volume of ^Poetural 
Miscellanies ’ (December 1713).^ Verses by 
him were also prefixed ta Addison’s ‘ Cat o * 
(17 1 8). TickelPs ‘ Royal Progress,’ d^sprib^ d < 
as * the work of a master,’ was printed^tt the . 
‘Spectator’ for 16 Nov. 1714 (^No. 620), and ; 
at about the same time Addison, who hto 
been appointed secretary to Lord iSunderlana, 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, gave Tickell em- 
ployment under him. 

Pope’s famous quarrel with Addison oc- 
curred in 1716. Ill October 1714 Pope a;sked 
Addison to read the first two books of his 
forthcoming translation of the ‘Iliad;’ but 
shortly afterwards Addison said that Tickell 
had a translation of the first hook ready for 
iiblication, and had asked him to read it; 
e therefore begged to be excused looking at 
Pope’s. However, at Pope’s wish, Addison 
read the second book, and prais(»d it highly 
(S PENCE, A?iectloley, 1858, pp. 35, llU-12, 
264). In May 1715 Pope, probably at Addi- 
son’s rcquf'st, helped to obtain subscriptions 
to an edition of Liuuin, AAoth notes, AAdiich 
Tickell proposed to publish, an edition, it 
may bo add(*d, Avbicli was never executed 
(Pope, JVorks , viii. 10, 11 ; Johnson, Zices 
of the Poets, cd. Cunningbam, ii. 185), and 
in the following montli (.lime 1 715) the first 
volume of Poj)e’s translation of tlie * Iliad’ 
appeared. Tn tlie same week TicKo'll’s I rans- 
hition Avas published, with a dedication to 
Lord Halifax, and a repudiation of any idea 
of rivalry: it Avas issued, Tickell said\ only 
to bespeak sympathy for a proposed transla- 
tion of the ‘()dyssoy.’ (Jay told Pope (8 July) 
that cAvry one AA’^as pleased AA’itli Pope's trans- 
lation except a few at Button’s cotl'ee-house, 
and that Steele said^Uiat Addison described 
Tickell’s translation as the .best that ever 
Avas in any language. Pope Avrote bitterly 
of Ckito’s little seriate at Button’s, and said 
there had been underhand dealing in the 
AATiting of Tickeir.s version: ‘Tickell him- 
self, who is a very fair man, lias since, in a 
manner, as good as OAvned it to me.’ Years 
afterwards, in the dedication of the ‘Drum- ' 
mer’ to Congreve (1722), Steele, who Avas 
then annoyed with Tickell, spoke of him as 
‘the reputed translator of the first book of 
“ TIomer ; ” ’ but the Tickell papers prove that 
without doubt Ticltell really wrote the version 
issued in his name (Miss Aikjn,^^/^? ojFAddi- 
son, ii. 127' 33). Parnell and Arbutlmot 
criticised the scholarship of Tickell’s version 
(Pope, Works, vii. 467, 474), and Jervas and 
Berkeley ridiculed Tickell’s verse (ib. viii. 13, 
ix. 3, 640), Pope at one time contemplated 
an exposure of the inaccuracies of Tickell’s 
version (Nichols, Lit, Anecd. i. 110, v. 640, 
vi. 605), and his manuscript notes on lu« 
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rivars poem have bet u printed by Conington j 
Eraser's Mag, IxLi. 2uO). In his 'Art of j 
Sinking in Poetry' Pope afte wards 5 [uoted I 
from Tickell passages to illustrate mistakes | 
in expri^tHon. 

■Wheiii Addison was appointed secretary 
of 8tate:v (1.717) he chose Tickell as under* 
66orjGtt^/an4 in the same year Tickell pub- 
lished^ in folio, a political pamphlet inverse, 

^ An EpistlefromaLady in England to aQen- 
tleman at Avigiion/ which passed through 
flvo editions* xhis was followed in 1718 by 
* An Ode. occasioned by the Earl of Stan- 
hope's Voyage to France,' 8vo (lines which 
were ridiculed in ‘The Tickler Tickelled,' 
1718), and by ‘ An Ode inscribed to the Earl 
of Sunderland at Windsor,' 17 20, fol . Addi- 
son a few days before his death, in June 
1710, gave directions to Tickell to collect ! 
his works, and commended his friend to ^ 
Craggs’s patronage. Steele objt^cttul to Addi- 
son’s essays in the ‘Tatler,’ &c., being sepa- 
rately printed, but Addison’s ‘Works’ were 
published in due course, in four quarto 
volumes, on 8 Oct. 1721. Tickell’s best 
poem, the well-known elegy ‘T() tlie Ikirl of 
Warwick, on the Death of ^Ir. Addison,’ was 
given in the first volume. In December 
Steele reprinted ‘The Drummer,’ \yliic*h was 
not included in Tickell’s edition of Addison, 
and in a prefatory hitter to Congreve replied 
to certain insinuations tlirown out by Tic*kell 
in the life printed with Addison’s * Works’ 
(Aitkhx, Jjife of SteHe, ii, 2U.), 270-2). 

In 1722 Tickell printed an ej)istle ‘To Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, at his Cuuutry Seat,* foL, 
and one of his most ambitious works, ‘ Ken- 
sington Gardens,’ 4to. In February 172o 
i^ope talked of writing'to Lord Cowper, pro- 
posing to resign his newly formed design of 
a translation of the ‘Odyssey’ to Ticdvell, in 
deference to his judgment ; but notliing came 
of tbis'idea ( x. 198). 

Soon afterwards Tickell migrated to Ire- 
land, and resided at Glasneviii near Dublin. 
He was given the important post of secre-' 
taiy to the lords justices on 4 May 1724, 
when Lord Carteret, iho. new lord-lieu- 
tenant, testified to his ‘ ability and in- 
tegrity’ (Johnson, Lives of the Poets, ed. 
Cunningham, iii. 430). In 1724 and the fol- 
lowing years there was much friendly inter- 
course between Swift and Tickell (Swift, 
Works, xix. 277-303). In 1733 Tickell 
printed^ in folio, verses ‘ On (Jueen Caroline’s 
rebuilding the Lodgings of the Black Prince 
and Henry V at Queen’s College, Oxford.’ 
Swift spoKO in 1730 of Tickell’s ‘ real con- 
cern’ at hearing of Pope’s illness (Pope, 
Works, vii. 336). Tickell died on 23 April 
1740 at Bath, and was buried at Qlasnevin, 


where he had a house. A tablet was erected 
in his memory in Glasnevin church. By hia 
will (dated 9 April 1735, and proved on 
24 July 1740) TiciceU left his wife (described 
by her great-grandson as ‘ a very clever and 
most excellent woman') his executrix and 
guardian of his children. His libriLxy was 
sold after the widow's d^ath, in 1792, in her 
ninety- second year. 

Johnson writes of Tickell's personal cha- 
racter : ‘ He is said to have been a man of 
gay conversation, at least a temperate lover 
of wine and company, and in his domestic 
relations without censure.' Others, including 
Steele and Hearne, held a less favourable 
opinion (cf. Nichols, Lit. Illustr. i. 436). 
As a poet Tickell is hardly remembered now 
by anything except his admirable lines on 
Addison’s death. A favourite with a past 
generation, the ballad of ‘Colin and Lucy,' 
was translated into Latin by Vincent Bournd 
(Poemata, 1743, p. 145). Goldsmith and 
Gray spoke of it as one of the best ballads 
in the language. Gray’s general estimate of 
Tickell, however, was by no means flattering ; 
he wrote of him as ‘only a poor, short- 
■ winded iraitai or of Addison, who had himself 
not above three or four notes in poetry — 
sweet enough, indeed, but such as soon tire 
and satiate the ear with their freqmmt return.' 
Tickell was certainly as good a versifier aa 
Addison ; but bis chief claim to notice, as ho 
liirnself felt, is that he was Addison’s friend. 

' Tickell’s poems are includcdJn the col- 
lections of English poets edited by Johnson* 
and others; pieces which were published in 
' separate form liave been already noticed. 

; Some letters by him are in the British 
Museum (Addit. MSS. 28275 f. 495, 4291, 
15936 f. 174; Egerton MSS. 2172 f. 168, 
2174 f. 310), and in the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,’ 1786, ii. 1041. 

; On 23 April 1726 Tickell married, at St. 
James’s, Dublin, ChUilda, daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir Maurice Eustace of Ilarristown, 

; Kildare, nephew of Sir Maurice Eustace, 

; lord chancellor of Ireland under Cliarles II, 

1 By her he had two sons — John {ft, 1703), 
father of Pichard Tickell [q. v,], and Thomas 
I {ft, 1777) — and two daughters: Margaret, 
who married Bladen Swiney; and Philippa. 

There is a painting of Tickell at Queen's 
College, Oxford, presented by his grandson 
Major Thomas Tickell, which has been en- 
graved by Clamp (1796) and others. A por- 
trait by Vanderbank is in the possession of 
the family (Johnson, Lives, ed. Cunningham, 
iii. 430-1). 

[Miscellanea Genealogiea et Heraldicii, now 
ser, ii. 472; Addison’s Works; Pope’s Worluif 
Swift’s Works; Miss Aikin’s Life of Addison; 
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Aitkeu’s Life of Stoele; Wards English Poet^; 
Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, v. 17; Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets; Spence’s Anecdotes; Hist. 
MSS, Comm. 7th Rep. p. 238 ; Nichols s Lit. 
Anecd. ; D^'uke’s Essays on the Tatler, Spectator, 
and Guardian.] G. A. A. 

TIDOOMB or TIDCOMBE, JOHN 
(1642-1713), lieutenant^eneral, born in 
1642, was a son of Peter Tidcombe of Caine, 
Wiltshire. He matriculated as a servitor 
ttt Oriel College, Oxford, on 22 March 
1600-1. On 20 June 1685 he was gazetted 
captain in the Earl of Huntingdon’s regi- 
ment of foot (now the Somerset light in- 
fantry). In the same year lie was present 
at the coronation of James IT in the capacity 
of a gentleman pensioner. Ho was appointed 
colonel of the 14th foot on 14 Nov. 1692. 
In March 1695 he accompanied King Wil- 
liam on his visit to Oxford, and was created 
D.O.L. He received command of a regi- 
ment on the Irish establishment in 1700. 
In August 1701 a whole company of it de- 
serted from Limerick and fled to tlie moun- 
tains (Luttrell). Ho afterwards served in 
Portugal. In March 1705 ho and Lieu- 
tenant-general Stewart conveyed letters 
from Ormonde to ]Marl borough wljen the 
latter was in London. In the following 
month Tidcombe was appointed major- 
general, and in 1708 was fui*ther promoted 
lieuStenant-geuerul. He would appear to 
havexbecn a prott^g(5 of Ormonde. Swift 
says th^t while a vsubaltern officer lie W'as 
^ every da^ complaining of the pride, oppres- 
sion, and havyd treatment of colonels toward 
(/ic) their ofjicers,’ but that immediately 
after he had re«>ceived his regiment he ‘ con- 
fessed that the ^.spi^it of colonelsliip was 
coming fast upon h im/ and that it daily in- 
creased to the hour 0 / his death. 

Tidcombe was a wit well as a soldier, 
and was a member of tdie Kit-Cat Club. 
When Mrs. Manley was dismissed by the 
Duchess of Cleveland, he * her an 

asylum at his country housb^,’ but she 
declined his overtures (Noble, Cf^pntin. of 
Gramjer^ ii. 199). ^Tidcombe is the Sir (yharles 
Tioveinore who in Mrs. ■Manley’s mt^moirs 
('The History of llivella’) is siipposec^ to 
relate her story to his friend the Ciievali^jr 
d’Aumont in the gardens of Somerset IIous^\ 
111 the introduction he is characterised as^'aN, 
person of admirable good sense and know- 
ledge.’ 

Tidcomb died at Bath in June 1713. His 
portrait was painted by Kneller and en- 
graved in 1735 by J. Faber. 

[Memoirs of "the Kit-Cat Chib (1821), with 
portrait, pp. 176-7; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; 
Luttrell's Brief Relation, v. 51, 83, 325, 638; 


Dalton’s Army Lists, ii. 34 n., 143, iii. (5, 254; 
Marlborough’s Letters, ed.J Murray, i. 6H, v. 
645; Swift’s Works, ed. Scott, 2nd edit. viii. 
320; History of Rivella, 8rd edit. 17l7 jl Brom- 
ley’s Cat. Engr. Portraits ; Politiea.]t.<- State 
Great Britain, v. 458 ; there letteire ty Tidr . 

combe to Ormonde andreferences to hidi among 
the Ormonde Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th 
Rep.)] ’ G. liB G. N* 

TIDD, AVILLIAM (1760--1847), legal 
writer, born in 1760, was the second son of 
Julius Tidd, a merchant of the jiarish of St. 
Andrew, Ilolborn. Ho was admitted to the 
society of the Inner Temple on 6 June 1782, 
and was called to the bar on 20 Nov. 1813, 
after having practised as a special pleader 
for upwards of thirty years. Among his 
pupils he numbered three who became lord 
chancellors — I^yndhurst, Cottenham, and 
Campbell — and Lord-chief-justice Denman. 
Tidd is chiefly known by his ' Practice of 
the Court of King’s launch ’ ( London, 8vo), 
the first ])art of wliich appeared in 1790 aiul 
the second in 1794. I'or a long period it 
was almost the sole authority for common- 
law practice. It went through nine edi- 
tions, the latest appearing in 1828. Several 
supplements were also issued, which in 1887 
were coiLsolidiil ed into one volume. The 
w’ork was also extensivtdy us(ul in America, 
where an edition, with notes by Asa I. .Fish, 
appeared as late as 1856. Tidd was favoured 
by the approbation of Uriah Deep, 'I am 
improving my legal knowledge, Master Cop- 
perfield,’ said L^riah. ' I am going through 
Tidd’s " Practice.” Oh, what a writer Mr. 
Tidd is, Master Copperfield V {JL^avid Copper^ 
field, ch. xii.) 

Tidd died on 14^Feb. 1847 in Walcot 
Place, Lambeth, and was buried at Tilling- 
ton in Sussex. By his wife Elizabeth he 
left ten children. She survived him a few 
months, dying on 21 Oct. 1847. Tidd be- 
queathed the copyright of the ‘ Practice ’ to 
Edward Hobson Vitruvius Lawes, serieant- 
at-law. ^ 

Besides the ' Practice,’ Tidd was the author 
of : 1 . ' Law of Costs in Civil Actions,’ Lon- 
don, 1792, 8vo; Dublin,! 793, 24mo. 2. 'Prac- 
tical Forms and Entries of ' Proceedings in 
the Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer of I’leas,’ London, 1799, 8vo; 
8th ed. 1840, 8vo. 3. ' Forms of Proceed- 
mgs in Replevin and Ejectment,’ London, 
18tp4, 8vo. 4. 'The Act for Uniformity of 
Prob-^s in Personal Actions,’ London*, 1833, 
12mo,\ The last three were intended to sup- 
plement^v^he ‘ Practice.’ 

[Gont. 1847, i. 553, ii. 665; Joseph 

Story 8 Life advd Letters, ii. 434 ; Allibotte’s Diet, 
of Lugl. Lit.] \ E. I. a 
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TIDBY, ALFRi:i) (1808^1892), minia- 
ture-painter, second son of John Tidey, 
schoolmaster, was born at Worthing House, 
Sussex, on 20 April 1808. Henry Tidey [q. v.] 
was hia younger brother. His first instruc- 
tion ixi^art was received in the school con- 
iductedi.by his father, who was himself a fairly 
good In early life he devoted him^ 

self tOrniniature^ainting, and while yet very 
•young came to London, where he attracted 
the notice of Henry Neville, second earl of 
Abergavenny, by whom he was introduced 
to several good families. He began to ex- 
hibit at the Royal Academy in 1831, and in 
1886 sent a miniature of hiv John Conroy, 
hart,, comptroller of the household to the 
Duchess of Kent. He thus became known 
to her majesty, who in 1841 commanded him 
to paint a miniature of the Hon. Julia 
Henrietta Anson, one of her maids of honour, 
afterwards T^ady Brooke, which was engraved 
by James Thomson. J fe painted also a minia- 
ture of the Empress Frederick when a child, 
and at a later period (1873) watercolour por- 
traits of her and of the PrincessVictoria of 
Wchleswig-Holsteiii. He continued to ex- 
hibit miniatures at the Royal Academy 
regularly until 1857, but seldom after tliat 
date. He occasionally exhibited water- 
colour drawings, ending in 1887 with one 
entitled * As (<ood as Gold.’ Three of his 
latest works appeared in 1891 in tlie exhibi- 
tion of the Dunley Gallery Art Society, of 
which he was a member. 

Tidey died at Glen Klg, Springfield Park, 
Acton, Middlesex, on 2 April 1892. 

[Times, 7 'April 1892; Ottloy’s Dictionary of 
Recent and Living Painters and Kngravi^rs, 
1866; Royal Academy Exhibition Catslogues, 
1831-87.] R. E. G. 

TIDEY, HENRY (1814-1872), w^ater- 
colour-pai liter, younger brother of Alfred 
Tidey [q. v.], was born at Worthiiig House, 
Sussex, on 7 .Tan. 1814. Like his brother, 
he was taught drawing in his father’s school, 
and, while yet a boy, he painted several pic- 
tures for the Princess Augusta, 'who was then 
staying at Worthing. He afterwards prac- 
tised there as a painter of portraits, botJh in 
oil and in watercolours. Later on he came 
to London, and met with considerable suc- 
cess as a portrait-painter, especially of chil- 
dren. In 1839 he sent a portrait in wAter- 
colours to the exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy, where he continued to exhibit chiefly 
portraits until 1861 . Occasionally he painted 
ffenre pictures in oil, and among them were 
^ The Union * and ‘ The Repeal of the Union,’ 
which were engraved by Samuel Beilin ; 

* Fair-Time ia the Park, Greenwich,’ ^ Sun- 


shine and Shade,’ and ‘ Sea Weeds,’ a picture 
representing a band of Irish girls dancing on 
the sea-shore, which ^peered at the Royal 
Academy in 1866. In 1866 he exhibited 
the]^ for the first time a watercolour draw- 
ing/ the subject of which was the gallant 
action of Lieutenant-colonel Falcennam at 
the battle of the Alma. The success of this 
work led him in subsequent years to confiae 
himself almost entirely to historical, and 
poetical subjects, the latter somewhat after 
the manner of Watteau. 

Tidey was elected an associate of the New 
Society (afterwards the Institute) of Painters 
in Watercolours in 1868, and in that year 
sent to its exhibition three drawings,*^ Idle- 
ness,’ ‘The Wanderer,’ and ‘The Oyster^ 
Season — Natives of Hampshire.’ In 1869 he 
became a full member, and exhibited ‘ The 
I Feast of Roses,’ from Moore’s ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ 
which was purchased by the queen, and 
• three other drawings. Of works which fol- 
I lowed the best were * Queen Mab’ in 1860 ; 
‘Dar-Thula,’ a subject from Ossian, bought 
by the Duke of Manchester, and ‘ Walter and 
.Tane,’ engraved by William Holl, in 1861 ; 
‘The Last of the Abencerages’ in 1862; 
‘Christ blessing little Children’ in 1863; 
‘The Night of the Betrayal,’ a triptych of 
much devotional feeling, in 18()4 ; ‘Nanny, 
j wilt thou gang wi’ me'r’ engraved by Wv\- 
I liamlloll,!!! 1866; ‘Sensitive Plants,’ a series 
j of drawings of children, in 1866 and 1867; 
I ‘The Seasons, ’four drawings, in 1867; ‘.Teanie 
ilorrison ’ and ‘The Woman of Samaria,’ the 
latter engraved for the ‘ Art Journal ’ by 
Thomas Sherratt, in 1868; ‘ Sardanapalus ’ 
in 1870; ‘Seaweeds’ and ‘Flowers of the 
Forest’ in 1871; and ‘Richard and Kate,’ 
two different compositions bearing the same 
title, ‘Castles in the Air,’ and ‘ Sanctuary’ 
in 1872. 

Tidey died at 30 Percy Street, Bedford 
Loudon, on 21 .Tuly 1872. His remaining 
drawings and sketches were sold by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, & Woods on 28 31arch 
1873. ’ 

[Art Journal, 1869 pp. 109-11, 1872 p. 226; 
Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the English 
School, 1878 ; Academy, 1 Aug. 1872; Royal 
Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1839-69 ;. 
Exhibition Catalogues of the New Society of 
Painters in Watercolours, 1858-72.] R. E. G. 

TIDFERTH or TIDFRITH 823?), 
bishop of Dunwich, succeeded Alfhuii (d, 
798 ?) as ninth bishop of that see. Ilia pro- 
fession of obedience to Ethelheard, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, made either on his 
consecration or on nis reconciliation after 
the abolition of the archbishopric of Liqh- 
field, is extant in Cotton MS. Cleoi}atra 
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1^4. From ?98 to 810:he attests charter 
: With great regularity (KBifatBLB, Codex Diplo^ 
passim). In 798 he was present, at 
a B^mod at Clovesho, and in 801 at another' 
held at Chelsea. He attended the famous 
council at Clovesho in 803, and about the 
same time received a letter of advice from 
Alcuin, who had heard of Tidferth’s exem- 
plary life from an East- Anglian abbot named 
Lull Alcitin, ed, Diimmler, p, 739). 

Tidferth was also present at the council of 
Chelsea in August 816, which legislated on 
the method of consecrating churches, elect- 
ing abbots and abbesses, and forbade the ad- 
mission of Scots to, ministerial functions 
(Cotton. MS. Vespasian A. xiv. f. 147; 
Wilkins, Concilia^ i. 169-71). After 816 
there is no trace of a bishop of Dumvich 
until 824, bv which time Tidferth was dead. 
He must be distinguished from a coule.tn- 
orary Tidfritli or Tilferd, the last bishop of 
lexliam who held that see at the beginning 
of the ninth century (UieiiAun of IIf.xiiam, 
‘fcsurtces Soc. p. 45). 

[Petrie's Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 618; Komble’s 
Coilex Diploniiiticiis ; Wilkins’s Ckmoili.i ; Le 
Neve’s Fasti, eel. Hardy, ii. 457 ; Haddan and 
Stubbs’s Councils, passim ; Hisliop Stubks in 
Diet. Christian lliogr.] A. F. P. 

TIDY, CHAHLES MEYMOIT (1843- 
1892), sanitary chemist, was born on 2 Feb. 
1843, and was tlie son of William Callender 
Tidy, M.D., of South Hackney and Ins wife, 
Charlotte Meyniote. After attending two 
small private schools he passed through the 
Hackney churcli of England school, and 
then entered as a student at tlie London 
Hospital under TTenrvLethehv [q. v.l, becom- 
ing M.H.C.S. and L.S.A. in *1864. ^Iii I860 
he entered the university of Aberdeen, and 
in 1866 graduated (\M. and M.B, with the 
highest honours. On his return to fjondon 
be look up his father’s medical ])ractice at 
Hackney, and continued in practice for about 
ten years. During this period he was also 
associated at tlie London Hospital Avlth Dr. 
Letlieby as joint lectur(3r in chemistry, and 
under his influence gradually bt‘carae inte- 
rested in questions of sanitary reform and 
public health. On the death of Letheby in I 
1876 Tidy succeeded to his appointments as j 
professor of cliemistry, mt^dical jurispru- 
dence', and public health, and was afterwards 
-called to the bar and appointed reader in 
medical jiiris])rudence to the inns of court. 
He also became public analyst and deputy 
medical otlicer of health for the city of l^n- 
don, medical oflicer of health for Islington, 
and oflicial analyst to the home office. 

In addition to discharging bis official 
duties, Tidy chiefly turned bis attention to 


sa)^itary qu^tiona, and aapeciiQly'. to-'tiipse 
dealing with water supply^ and the trntment 
of sewage, and gained a high' reputation and 
a large practice as an expert in matters of ; 
this Kind. In 1879 he published a oil : 
* The Processes for determiniim the Organio 
Purity of Potable Waters' {^umal ^ iM 
Chemical Society^ 1879, p. 46), in which he 
proposed a modification of Forchammer's ori- 
ginal process for determining the amount of 
organic matter in waters by oxidation with 
potassium permanganate. This method is , 
now generally employed by water analysts, 
and is usually known as * Tidy’s process/ 
In 1880 he published an elaborate paper, en- 
titled Hliver Water ' (tTbwr/i. Chem. Soc. 1880, 
j). 208), and in 1881 he was appointed bv 
the London water companies, along with 
Professor Odling and (Sir) William Crookes, 
to examine the quality of the water sup- 
plied to the metropolis. Ho died at his resi- 
dence in London on 15 March 1892. 

In 1875 he married Violet Fordham Dobell, 
by whom he had a son and a daugliter, both 
of ^vbom survive. 

Tidy, whose views on sanitary questions 
were invariably moderattMind sound, was the 
author of a number of works dealing with 
legal medieino and chemical science, and 
also publislied a number of i)apers and pam- 
phlets wliich are cbitdly concerned with 
technical su})jects. TIkj most important of 
his publications, in addition to tliose to 
wliicb r»*ferenct^ lias already been made, are : 

1. ‘A Handy Hook of Forensic Medicine and 
Toxicology' (with W, H. Woodman), 1877. 

2. ‘A Handbook of Modern Chemistry/ 
1878. 3. ‘ Legal ^ledicine/ 2 vols. 1882/3. 

4. ‘The vStory of ii Tinder Box/ 1889. 

5, Medical Ijaw for Medical Men' (with P. 
Clarke, LL.B.), 1890. 

Tidy also published the following lec- 
tures and jiapors : 0. ‘ Coal and its Pro- 
ducts/ two lectures, 1867. 7. ‘ An Analysis 
of Human xMilk' (‘London Hospital "Re- 
ports'), 1867. 8. ^On Poisoning by Colo- 
cynth ' (‘ J^ancet'), 1868. 9. ‘ On Poisoning 

by Opium ' (‘ Medical Times and Gazette '), 
1868. 10. ‘ Development : an Introductory 

Lecture at the London Hospital/ 1869. 

1 1. ‘ Reports on Chemistry ' in Dobell’s ‘ Re- 
ports on the Progress of Medicine,' 1869-70. 

12. ‘ On Ammonia in the Urine in Health 

and Disease ' with W. B. Woodman, 
(‘Roy. Soc. Proc/ 1872, XX. 362). 13. ‘Re- 
ligion and Health,’ 1874. 14.' ‘ The Cantor 
Lectures, 1873, on the Practical Applications 
of Optics to the Arts and Manufactures and 
to Medicine,’ 1 87 3. 15. ‘ The London Water 
Supply,' 1878. 16. ‘ The Treatment ,of 

Sewage’ (‘Journal of the Society of Arts'), 
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[See O’EotJBKB.] 

TDBBJTEY, GEORGE (1761-1830), 
statesman, was son of Thomas Tierney, a 
native of Limerick, who, having been a mer- 
chant in London, removed to Gibraltar in 
order to act as prize agent there. His family 
belonged to the wealthy mercantile class; 
his uncle James was a member of the firm 
of Tierney, Lilly, & Ilobarts, Spanish mer- 
chants of Lawrence Pountney Lane; and 
another uncle, George, was long a merchant 
and banker at Naples. 

George Tierney was born at Gibraltar on 
20 March 1701. About 1703 his father 
removed to Paris, where he lived in aiHu- 
ence for nearly thirty years. For some 
reason he appears to have been unahle or 
unwilling to return home, hut his wife re- 
sided near London, and lus children were 
educated in England. 

George was sent to Eton and afterwards 
to Peterhouse, Cambridge, whence he gra- 
duated LL.P. in 1784. Ho was called to 
the bar, but did not practise. Late in 1788 
he contested Colclicster in the popular 
interest against George Jackson (after- 
wards judge-advocate of the lleet), and both 
candidates polled the same number of votes. 
On 1 April 1789 the committee which was 
^pointed to try the election reported that 
Tierney was duly elected. At tlie general 
election next year the same candidates stood 
and Jackson was elected. Tierney peti- 
tioned, and his petition was dismissed as 
frivolous and vexatious. Colchester was a 
notoriously corrupt place, and the expenses 
of two elections and two petitions fell 
heavily upon him. An attempt to enforce a 
promise of the Duke of Portland to bear 
part of the cost by filing a bill in chancery 
against him was unsuccessful, and Tierney 
was left to publish his annoyance in a pam- 
phlet letter to Dundas in 1791 . He turned 
nis attention also to Indian affairs, on which 
he had already written one pamphlet in 1787, 
and now wrote two others, both in 1791. 

the i^eneral election of 1796 he was in- 
vited to contest Southwark, a subscription 
being raised to return him free of expense ; 
but he was decisively defeated by his oppo- 
nent, George W oodford Thellusson, hi s niece’s 
husband, and second son of Peter Thellus- 
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V.] On petition, however, xnauut- 
eon’a election was annulled for bre^hoc 
the Treating Act. Anotheir election wa^ 
held with the same result, and Tierney again 
petitioned, with the result that his opponent 
was declared ineligible and the seat awarded 
to him. 

Tierney at once plunged into an active 
opposition to Pitt. During 1797 he intro- 
duced several financial motions, and served 
as chairman of a committee upon a bill to 
prevent the regrating of cattle. In 1798, 
when Fox and his followeis resolved to dis- 
continue their attendance in the House of 
Commons, Tierney insisted upon appearing 
in his place. He thus secured an opportunity 
of making himself personally prominent, 
and became for a considerable time the most 
prominent and often the only oxipoiient of 
Pitt in debate. By this conduct he deeply 
offended the whigs of the party of Fox, and 
it was long before he regained any share of 
their confidence. Matters were not mended 
W his protestations of personal loyalty to 
box. His action in fact deprived their de- 
monstration of much of its effect, and he 
was never wholly forgiven (cf. Life of Wil^ 
berforccj iii. 30 ; Holland, Memoirs of the 
Whif/ TarUfy i. 93). 

In May 3 798 I'ierncy came into personal 
conflict with Pitt. During a debate on the 
manning of the navy on the ^oth, Pitt 
accused Tierney of deliberately impeding 
public business, and refused to withdraw Ivia 
aspersion when it was ruled unparliamen- 
tary. He and Tierney met in consequence 
; on the following Sunday afternoon, the 
27th, on Putney Heath, and, while a con- 
siderable crowd, among whom was the 
speaker Addington, looked on, they exchanged 
two shots on each side without hitting, and 
the seconds then declared honour to have 
been satisfied (Pellew, Life of Si<J mouth, i. 
205 ; Stanhope, Life of Pitt, iii. 130). 

From 1798 onward Tierney kept up a con- 
stant and vigorous criticism of Pitt’s policy, 
and ^ maintained his oifc'ii line of opposition, 
especially in questions of finance ’((’OLC if es- 
ter, Diaries, i. 198). He had ])egan on 
24 Nov. 1797 his series of onslaugli ts on the 
budget, when his tone is said by Mulberforce . 
to have been ‘ truly Jacobinical ’ {Life, ii. 
244), and he annually introduced resolutions 
censuring in detail the government’s finan- 
cial policy for the year. In 1 798 he moved 
a resolution in favour of a separate peace 
with France, and his generally cosmopolitan 
sentiments made Canning strike at him as 
the ‘ Friend of Ilunianity ’ in the * Needy 
Knife-grinder.^ His talent, however, was 
recognised and admitted by liis oppopenf?, 
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and it was thought not impossible to attach 
him to the government. It was already 
rumoured, in 1802, that ho was willing to 
take olfice under Addington, and in conse- 
quence he was almost defeated at the general 
election, when his Southwark seat was as- 
sailed by Sir Tliomas Turton, a follower of 
Pitt. Pitt is said to liavc recommended j 
Addington to secure Tierney as the most 
useful supporter he could have, and on 
I J une Tierney became treasurer of the navy 
in Addington’s ministry, and was sworn of 
the privy council. Ilis re-election for South- 
wark was not opposed. Tie quitted olBco 
with Addington in May 1801. In August 
of the siinie year I'itt made him the offer of 
tlie Irish chief-secretaryship, which he re- 
fused. ( Ireville Avas told twenty years later 
that Tierney, though willing to serve, Avished 
to do so Avithout a seat In the House of 
Commons, as he was not yet prepared to 
commit, liimself to an oj)en parliamentary 
support of a loader Avhom he had so often 
attacked. Pitt, hoAvevcr, insisted on a full 
support, and the matter fell through ( Grecille 
Memoirs^^ Lst ser. i. 14). On .‘10 Sept. 1806 
he returiKHl to office as president of the board 
of control ; but he was now ousted by Tur- 
ton, his former opponent, from the repre- 
sentation of Southwark, and contented 
himself Avitli sitting for Athloue. At the 
next general election he Avas returned for 
llaudon Bridge, in 1812 for Appleby, and 
from 1818 till he died he Avas M.P. for 
Knaresborougb. 

Tierney returned to opposition when Lord 
CTrenville quitted officer, and year by year ho 
became more and more prominent in his 
party’s ranks. Ills undaunted tenacity, his 
knoAvledge of business, his readiness in de- 
bate, his clearness of expression gave him 
* great claims to the leadership of liis party in 
the House of Commons. But the old soreness 
Avhich arose in 1708 had not wholly passed 
away, and he Avas not in (’» reiiville’s confidence. 
He laboured, too, as did Whitbread, under 
the heavy social disadvantage among his 
party of being only sprung from the mercan- 
tile class. By unsparing use of his AA'ealth he 
had forced his Avay into parliament, but the 
aristocratic Avhigs shrank from serving under 
him, and be advanced to the front rank only 
by the death or retirement of his contempo- 
raries. When George Ponsonby [q. v.] died 
in 1817 ho became the acknowledged leader 
of the opposition; but his followers were in- 
subordinate, and early in 1 821 a difference 
of opinion on the question of the insertion of 
the queen’s name in the liturgy led to a 
feud so open that he refused to act as leader 
any longer. In 1827 he favoured the coali- 


tion with Canning, and in May ho joined 
the administration as master of the mint. 
On Canning’s death Goderich is said to have 
offered him the chancellorsh^^ of the ex- 
chequer, but this is doubtful {£ife o/Iferries, 
i. 174) ; and the personal efforts he made 
to thwart Ilerries’s chances of obtaining 
the post seem inconsistent witli his hav- 
ing had it ofiered to himself already. It 
Avas on his suggestion and through his nego- 
tiation that Althorp aa'us selected for the 
chairmanship of the finance committee, and 
Avas thus set on liis Avay to be leader of the 
House of Commons in 1860. Tierney quitted 
oificc with Goderich in January 1828, and 
thereupon his political career closed. Ue 
died suddenly on 25 Jan. 1830 at his house 
in Savile Bow, London. He married Miss 
Miller of Stapleton in Gloucestersliire on 
10 July 1780, and by her had a large 
family. 

Had Tierney been the contemporary ot 
men less brilliant Ilian Pitt, Burke, Pox, atid 
Sheridan, his reputation as a debater would 
liaA’o stood high. His logic was strong, 
his AAnt ready, and his sagacity great. Ills 
sarcasms and sneers, uttered in tones and 
phrases eqiially (.rutting, Were much dreaded 
by his opponents, and for years he fought 
tlie uphill battle of hopeless opposition, and 
fought it admirably, wlieti his more famous 
contemporaries retired from it. Yet because 
of tlu‘ social obscurity of liis origin the whigs 
Avoiild neither trust nor reAvard him; he 
only held office for about three years in his 
whole life and AA^as a member of a whig 
ministry for but a few months, and then 
only in subordinate position. 

In the National P(^rtrait Gallery there is a 
bust of him, dated 1 822, by William Behnes. 

[Walpole’s Hist, of England, i. 610; 8tan- 
hope’.s Life of Pitt; Pellow’s Life of Sidmouth; 
Lord Colchester s Diaries ; Oeiit. Mag. 1830, pt. 
i. pp. 268, 295, 386 ; Corrcjspondenee of Earl 
Grey and Princess Lieven, i, 423.J J. A. H. 

TIERNEY, MARK ALOYSIUS (1795- 
1862), Roman catholic historian, born at 
Brighton in September 1705, was sent at an 
early age to the school directed by the Fran- 
ciscan nithers at Baddesley Green, Warwick- 
shire, from Avhich he av as "transferred in 1810 
to the college of St. Edmund at Old Hall, 
near Ware. After passing through the usual 
course of classical studies with distinguished 
success, he was ordained priest iii 1818, and 
for some time afterwards he remained in 
the college as a professor (Wakd, Ulist of 
St, MdmnmTs Collogoy p. 206). Then he was 
appointed one of the assistant priests at 
Avarwick Strccit, London, whence Ito was 
remoA’ed to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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In coiiseq^uence of ilWiealth, which dis- 
tressed him through life, he was transferred 
to the country mission of Slihdon, Sussex 
(the seat of the Newburgh family), where 
he remained for two or three years. In 1824 
he became the cha])lain of llernard Edward 
Howard, twelfth duke of Norfolk [q. v.], and 
from that time forward he resided at Arundel. 
He now had ample leisure to devote to his- 
torical and antiquarian studies. On 7 Feb. 
1833 he was elected a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, and on 25 J uly 
1841 a fellow of the Royal Society. He was 
also a corresponding member of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland. On the forma- 
tion of the Sussex Archaeological Society in 
1846 he became its local secretary, and in 
1850 he also joined the committee. He 
supervised many ])apers for the society, and 
contributed in 1840 to vol. iii. of its ^Pro- 
ceedings ' ^ Notices of Recent Excavations in 
the Collegiate Church of Arundel,’ and in 
1860 to vol. xii. ^ An Account of the Dis- 
covery of tlie Remains of J olin, seventeenth 
earl of Arundel.’ 

For many years lie was a member of 
the ancient chapter of England, and when 
the diocese of Southwark was erected by 
Pope Pius IX in 1852, he became the first 
canon penitentiary of the cathedral chapter. 
Throughout life he was an opponent of Car- 
dinal Wiseman and of undue interference 
on the part of the pope. He died at Arundel 
on 19 Feb. 1862, and was buried in the Fitz- 
alan chapel. He left all his manuscripts to 
Thomas Grant [q. v.], bishop of Southwark, 
but his printed books were sold bv Sotheby 
&Co., 1-4 Dec. 1862. 

Tierney’s cliief worl: wa.s a new edition of 
the Rev. Charles Dodd s ‘ Church History of 
England . . . chiefly witli regard to Catho- 
lics •. . . with notes, additions, and a con- 
tinuation,’ 6 vols. London, 1839-43, 8vo. 
Tierney’s edition is unfortunately incom- 
plete, ending with the year 1626, and no por- 
tion of the projected continuation appeared. 
Most of the documents printed in the valu- 
able notes to this edition were collected by 
J ohn Kirk, D.D. [q . v.|, of Lichfield. Tierney 
contributed a ‘Life ot Dr. John Jjingard ’ to 
the ‘ Metropolitan and Provincial Catholic 
Almanac,’ 1854, which was afterwards pre- 
fixed to vol. x.of the sixth edition of Lingard’s 
^History of , England,’ London, 1855, 8vo, 
and aided largely in Dallaway’s ‘History of 
the Western Division of Sussex.* 

Tierney also published: 1. ‘Letter to 
the King on CatnoUc Emancipation,’ 1825. 
2. ‘Correspondence between the Hon. and 
Rev. E, J, Tumour on Charges against the 
Catholic Religion,* Chichester, 1830. 3. 


‘ The Historv and Antiquities of the Castle 
and Town 01 Amndel,’ with plates, London, 
1834, 4to. 4. ‘Correspondence between the 
Messrs. Bodenhamand the Rev. M. A. Tier- 
ney,’ relating to a conversation about the 
Jesuits, privately printed (London), 3840, 
8vo. 5. ‘ A J^etter to G. Chandler, D.C.L., 
Dean of Cliichester . . . containing some re- 
marks on his sermon preached in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Chichester ... on the occa- 
sion of publicly receiving into the Church a 
con vert. from the Church of Rome,’ London, 
1844, 8vo. 6. ‘ Reply to Cardinal Wise- 
man’s Letter to his Chapter,’ 42 pp. (1858), 
8vo ; this was carefully suppressed. 

[Bowden’s Life of Faber, p. 494; Catholic 
Mag. 1839, iii. 822 ; Downside Review, vi. 141 ; 
Dublin Review, 1839, vi. 401 ; Gent. Mag. 1862, 
pt. i. p. 508 ; Lower's Worthies of Sussex, p. 
341; Notes and (Jueries, 3rd ser. vi. 29, 57; 
Times, 24 Feb. 1862; Ward's Hist, of St. Ed- 
mund's College, p. 343 ; Ward's Life of Cardinal 
Wiseman. 1897, i. 515, ii. 61, 251.] T. C. 

TIERNEY, Sir MATTHEW JOHN 
(1776-1845), physician, eldest son of John 
Tierney and his wife Mary, daughter of .Tames 
Gleeson of Rathkinnon, co. Limerick, was born 
at Ballyscandland, co. Limerick, on 24 Nov. 
1776. After medical study at the then united 
hospitals of Guy and St. Thomas in South- 
wark, he was appointed surgeon to the South 
Gloucester regiment of militia by Earl Berke- 
ley, with whom he had become acquainted. 
Edward Jenner, whose house was close to the 
walls of Berkeley Castle, had convinced its 
lord of the utility of vaccination, and thus 
Tierney learnt the value of the procedure, 
and throughout life did all he could to spread 
the knowledge and practice of this j^rotec- 
tion against smallpox. In 1799 he entered 
as a student of medicine at the university of 
Edinburgh, and having heard the famous 
Professor James Gregory (1753-1821) [q* v.] 
deliver in lecture ‘ a severe and unqualified 
opinion against cow-pock,’ he called upon 
him and so t boro uglily convinced him of the 
error of this view that the professor asked 
Tierney to vaccinate his son, and this was done 
with vaccine virus obtained from Jenner. In 
1801 Tierney migrated to Glasgow, and there 
graduated M.D. on 22 April 1802, reading a 
dissertation ‘ De Variola Vaccina.’ He 
began practice as a physician at Brighton in 
1802, and by the influence of Earl Berkeley 
was appointed physician to the household of 
the Prince of Wales at Brighton. On 
30 Sept. 1806 he was admitted a licentiate 
of the College of Physicians of London, and 
in 1809 he was appointed physician extra- 
ordinary t o the Prince of W ales. On 28 Jttn. 
1816 he became physician in ordinary to the 

c c 2 
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prince rejyent, and when the prince became 
George IV he was made physician in ordinary 
to the king, lie held the same post under 
William IV. On 3 Oct. 1818 he was created 
a baronet, and on 7 May 1831 a knight com- 
mander of the Guelphic order. He pub- 
lished at Brighton in 1845 ^Observations 
on Variola Vaccina or Cow-pock.' He died 
at Brighton on 28 Oct. 1845, On 8 Oct. 1808 
he married Harriet Mary, daughter of Henry 
Jones of Bloomsbury Square, but having no 
children, on 5 June 1834 he was granted a 
second patent of baronetcy with remainder 
to his younger brother, Edward Tierney of 
Dublin. 

[Murik's Coll, of Phys. iii. 44; Gent. Mag. 
1846, i. 206; Works.] N. M. 

TIFFIN, AVILLIAM (1695 ?~1 759), 
stenographer, the son of Boger Tiffin of 
Crimplesham, Norfolk, was born atCrimples- 
ham about 1695. lie was admitted a sizar 
of Gaius College, Cambridge, on 11 Feb. 
1712-13, and graduated B.A. in 1716 (Gra^ 
duati Caidabr. 1823, p. 470). On 21 Sept. 
1718 he was ordained deacon as curate of 
Wereham andAVretton, Norfolk. He was 
recommended to John Jackson, master of 
AVigstoii’vS hospital, Leicester, by Mr. Pyle of 
Lynn IJegis, and he was appointed confrator 
or chaplain of the hospital at the instance 
of Jackson, whom he assisted in his various 
collations of the New Testament. The ap- 
pointment was particularly acceptable to 
Tiffin b(*ca use it did not require subscription 
to the Thirty-nine articles, to wdiich he had 
some objection. He died in December 1750, 
and was buried in St. Martin’s Church, 
Leicester. ! 

He was the author of ‘A New Help and | 
Improvement of the Art of Swift-AVriting,’ 
'London [November 1751], 8vo. The w^ork 
shows that Tiffin had studied the science of 
phonetics as w-ell as the art of shorthand. 
.Of his new invention he says peculiar 
Intention is pursu’d, that i.s not so much as 
attempted in any Book or Scheme of Short 
Hand that I know or ever heard of. That 
is to suit the Alphabet to the Utterances of 
the Language.’ lie announces that ^ care is 
taken to give every character one power of 
its own, in which no other character is 
allowed to interfere.’ He pointed out the 
defects and inconsistencies of our ordinary 
orthography, and sought by means of a 
simpler alphabet and a new vowel scale to 
place the spelling of the language on a 
strictly phonetic basis. Ilia theory lias 
since been developed. The great fault in 
liis phonographic alphabet was that the signs 
varied in meaning as they were placed above 


or below n line, real or imaginary ; heiice it 
was seldom that they could be joinoil to- 
gether; and of course the constant lilis of 
the pen entirely defeated the aim of swift 
w'riting. Nevertheless his invention mnrks 
a distinct advance in the stenographic art. 
The alphabet os presented in the popk is a 
veritable ‘Egyptian puzzle,' but a clear 
account of the system^ is given the 
‘Phonetic Journal,’ 8 Jan. 1887, p.! 16. 

[Venn’s Biogr. Hist, of Gonville an# CaittS, 
1897, i. 428 ; Gent. Mag, 1751, p. 627 ; Gibson’s 
Bibl. of Shorthand; Journalist, 24 June 1887, 
p. 176 ; Levy’s Hist, of Shorthand, p. 84 ; Lewis’s 
Hist, of Shorthand, p, 117 ; Nichols's Leicester- 
shire, i. 603, 609, 510, 600 ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] 

T. C. 

TIGHE, AIrs. AIAB Y (1772-1810), poet, 
daughter of the Lev. AVilliam Blachford and 
his wife Theodosia, daughter of AA^illiam 
Tighe of Rosanna, co. AVicklow, was born 
in Ireland on 9 Oct. 1772, Her father, a 
clergyman of property, was librarian of 
Alarsii’s library in Dublin, and was also in 
charge of St. Patrick’s Library in that city. 
ll(»r mother was a granddaughter of John 
Bligh, first earl of Dnrnley, and a lineal de- 
scendant of Edward Hyde, first earl of Cla- 
rendon. SJie was one of the women who 
took a prominent part in the methodist 
movement in Ireland (cf. CmioKsiiANK, J/c- 
viorable fTonen of Irish M(if?iodis7n^ pp. 110— 

In 1793 Aliss Blachford married her cousin, 
Henry Tighe of AVoodstock, co. AVicklow, 
wlio represented the borough of Inistiogi?, 
Kilkenny, in the Irish parliament from 1790 
until the treat y of union. The marriage was 
not happy. About KSu3 or 1804 Airs. Tighe 
developed consumption. Aloore, writing to 
his mother, 22 Aug. 1806, says ; ‘ Poor Airs. 
T[ighe] is ordered to the Aladciras, which 
makes me despair of her, for she will not go, 
and another winter will inevitably be her 
death ’ (Russell, Memoirs of Moore j i, 185). 
She died on 24 Alarch 1810 at the residence 
of her brother-in-law, AVoodstock, co. Kil- 
kenny, and was buried in the churchyard of 
Inistioge, where a mpnument, said to be by 
Flaxman, marks her grave (cf. CiiOBLEY, 
Memorials of Mrs, llemanSy ii. 209-19). 

Mrs. Tighe’s poem ‘ Psyche, or the Legend 
of Love,’ founded on the story of Cupid and 
Psyche as related in the ‘ Golden Ass of 
Apuleius,’ was privately printed ifi 1806. 
There seems to have been an earlier edition 
in 1796. The poem is written in the Spen- 
serian stanza, and lias decided merit (cf- 
Qunrterly Itevietv^ May 1811). The verse is 
melodious, and the tale is told with phasing 
directness and simplicity. It has suffered 
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eijually from exct‘..sive praise and undue 
disparagement. W .ickintosli considered the 
last three cantos to be of exquisite beauty, 
and * beyond all doubt the most faultless 
series of verses ev»:r produced by a woman' 
195-6). Mrs. Hemans was greatly 
touphM.by Mrs. Tighe's poetry (cf. Chorlbt). 
She wrote a poem in ner memory entitled 
‘The<^ye of a Poetess/ and another ‘ I stood 
* where'^tho life of song lay low,' after she 
yisit;6dS^Mrs. Tighe's grave. Leigh Hunt 
mllbws ^Psyche’ a languid beauty. It drew 
from Moore' the laudatory lines ^To Mrs. 
Henry Tighe on reading her “ Psyche/" be- 

f inning * Tell me the witching tale again.’ 
n 18w, however, he wrote to Miss Godfrey: 
‘ I regret very much to find that she [Mrs. 
Tigh^ is becoming so furiemennent litUraire\ 
one used hardly to get a peep at her blue 
stockings, but now I am afraid she shows 
them up to the knee’ (Moore, Diary ^ ed. 
Lord John Russell, viii. 61). * Psyche* was 
published in 181 1, after her death, with other 
poems. A fourth edition appeared the next 
year, and a fifth in 1816. Other editions 
were published in 1843 and 1853. It was 
printed in Philadelphia in 1812. Mrs, Tighe 
seems to have wTitteii a novel (cf. Psychoy 
edit. 1811, p. 269 n. ), and some pieces of hers 
appear in the ^Amulet/ 1827-8. 

Mrs. Tighe ^vas a very beautiful woman. 
Ill the 1811 edition of * Psyche ’ is a portrait 
engraved by Caroline Watson from Comer- 
ford's miniature, after a picture by Romney; 
and for the 1816 edition the same miniature 
was less successfully ongi'aved by Scriven, 
[Webb’s Compendium of Irish Biography, p. 
625; O’Donoghue’s Poets of Ireland, iii. 244-6 ; 
Howilt’s Homes of the x'oets, 1804, pp. 281-91 ; 
Burkes Landed Gentry, ii. 2012. | E. L. 

TIGHEARNACH (d. 1088), Irish an- 
nalist, [See OTIrxein.] 

TILBURY, GERVASE or {f. 1211), 
author of ‘ Otia Imperialia.’ [See Gervase.] 

TILLEMANS, PETER (1684-1734), 
painter and draughtsman, born at Antwerp 
in 1684, was son of a diamond-cutter, but 
studied landscape-painting when young. He 
was brother-in-law to Peter Casteels [q, v.], 
and ip 1708 the two young men were brought 
over to England by a dealer named Turner. 
By him they were employed in copying the 
works of popular masters, such as Teniers, 
Boigognone, and others, which Tillemans did 
with great skill. At last becoming known 
to amateurs and persons of quality, he was 
constantly employed to paint views of country 
aeats with figures and buildings, or landscapes 
with' sporting subjects, such as horses and 
dogs. A fine view of Chatsworth by Tille- , 


mans is preserved there. At Thoresby House, 
Nottinghamshire, there is a large painting 
by Tillemans, dated 1725, of the second Duke 
or Kingston and others on a shooting party. 
At Knowsley House there are some views 
of Newmarket and the racecourse by Tille- 
mans, and many similar subjects have been 
engraved. He executed several drawings of 
Newstead Abbey for William, lord B^on, 
who was his pupil in drawing. When 
Kneller’s academy was opened in Great 
Queen Street in 1711, Tillemans was one of 
the first pupils to attend. He was employed* 
with Joseph Goupy [q. v.] to paint a series 
of scenes for the opera-house in the Hay- 
market. So highly esteemed was Tillemans 
as a topographical draughtsman, that his 
services were retained by John Bridges 
(1666-1724) [q. v.J, author of the * History 
of Northamptonshire/ to make all the draw- 
ings for that work ; these amounted to about 
five hundred, all executed in Indian ink, 
for which Bridges gave him a guinea a day 
and the run of his house. Tillemans resided 
for some years at Richmond in Surrey. His 
services were also retained for some time by 
Dr. Cox Macro [q. v.] of Korton TIaugh in 
Suffolk, where tie died on 5 Dec. 1734; he 
was buried in the neighbouring church of 
Stowlangtoft, near Bury St. Edmunds. He 
etched a number of his own views and 
designs himself. He formed a collection of 
j popular masters which was sold by auction, 
I together witli a number of his own works, 

I at Covent Garden on 19-20 April 1733 
{^Catalogue of a Collection of Curious Paints 
ings of Mr, Peter 7'illenians), 

A portrait of Tillemans was engraved 
for Walpole’s ^Anecdotes of Painting’ (ed. 
1798). 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed, Wor- 
nuiu ; Kodgravo s Diet, of Artists ; Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, viii. 682, ix. 364.] L. C. 

TILLESLEY, RipiIARD (1582-1621), 
archdeacon of Rochester, born at Coventry 
in 1582, was the son of Thomas Tillesley of 
Eccleshall in Staffordshire, by liis wife, the 
daughter of Richard Barker of Shropshire. 
Matriculating from Balliol College, Oxford, 
on 20 Jan. 1597-8, Richard was elected a 
scholar of St. John’s College on 5 July 1603. 
He graduated M.A. on 26 June 1607, B.D. 
on 22 Nov. 1613, and D.D. on 7 July 1617. 
On 25 Nov. 1613 he was licensed to preach, 
and in that and the following year he re-^ 
ceived the Kentish . rectories of Stone and 
Cuxton from John Buckeridgo [q. v.], bishop 
of Rochester, and late president of St. Jo^’s 
College. On 9 April 1614 he was installed 
archdeacon of Rochester, and on 13 June 
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1615 he was admitted a x>rebeiidary of the | 
see. 

In 1619 Tillesley published ‘Animadver- 
sions upon Mr, Selden’s “ History of Tithes/’ * , 
London, 4to. It is stated by Wood that he j 
was one of three who undertook to answer | 
Selden’s book ; he and Richard Montagu or 
Mountagiie [q. v.] dealing with the legal part, 
and Stephen Nettles [q. v,] with the rabbi- 
nical or Judaical. Like Montam in his ‘ Dia- 
tribe upon the first part of the late ** History 
of Tithes,”' Tillesley discussed the historical 
aspect of the controversy with great minute- 
ness. Passing over the question of Jewish 
tithes, which had already been dealt with by 
Sir James Seinpill [q. v.], he traced their 
history from the apostolic period, and en- 
deavoured to show that they had been con- 
tinuously and universally enjoined by divine 
law. He also attempted to confute Selden s 
distinction between ‘divine natural law’ 
and ‘ecclesiastical or positive law/ but 
showed little appreciation of his adversary’s 
position. A second edition of the work was 
published in 16:^1, and contained an addi- 
tional essay on some pliilological passages in 
Seidell's book. A reply to Tillesley by 
Selden is to bo found in David Wilkins’s 
edition of Siddeii's works, 1726. 

Tillesley died shortly before 20 April 1621, 
and was buried in tlie choir of Rochester 
Cathedral, leaving a son John. White 
Kennett, Iioweve?, asserts that his name ap- 
pears in the printed list of t)ie convocation 
Tvdiich met at St. Paul's in 1623. 

[Wood’s Atheriae Oxoii. cd. Bliss, ii. 303; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. Io00 -1714; Le Neve’s 
Fasti Eocl. Angl. ii. «581, 581 ; Hasted's History 
of Kent, i. 257, 488 ; Colvile’s Worthies of 
Warwickshire, 1869, p. 754; Thorpe’s Kegis- 
trum Rotfense, 1769, p. 225.] E. I. 0. 

* TILLEY, Sir SAMUEL LEONARD 
(1818-189(0, Canadian statesman, born at 
Gagetown, New Brunswick, on 8 May 1818, 
was the son of Thomas Morgan Tilley (d, 
1870), a storekeeper at Gagetown, by his 
wife, Susan Ann, daughter of William 
Peters, a farmer of Queen’s County. Thomas 
Morgan’s grandfather, Samuel Tilley, a 
lineal descendant of Thomas Tilley, one of 
the ‘ j)ilgrim fathers,’ was a farmer on Long 
Island, and, remaining a royalist at the time 
of the revolution, was obliged to take refuge 
in Nova Scotia. 

Samuel Tjconard was educated at the 
county grammar school, and, after serving a 
full term of apprenticeship to a pharmaceu- 
tical chemist, began business in the city of 
St. John. He took an early and active part 
in temperance and railway questions, and 
entered the New Brunswick legislature as 


liberal member for St. John in 185(> but 
soon retired owing to a split in his ]':irty 
Entering the house again in 1854, ho be* ame 
a member of the ministry under Charles 
Fisher which suffered defeat on a prohibi- 
tory liquor measure (1860). As leader of 
the liberals he carried the elections of 1860 
on the strength of his railwi^ 
continued premier till 1866. He regrfiietited 
New Brunswick at the Charlottetown con- 
ference (1864), where the project of ^ion for' 
the maritime provinces was discussea^ snd at 
the later conference of Quebec, where the 
larger scheme of British American union 
was considered, and the Quebec resolutions 
framed (10-25 Oct. 1864). The (iuebec scheme 
was rejected by the New Brunswick assembly 
nSOo), but on appeal to the constituencies 
, Tilley carried the union cause by an over- 
I whelming majority (1866). Hu took part 
I likewise in the Westminster conference 
; (1867), wliere the terms of federation were 
; filially settled us they now stand in tho 
' British North America Act (18(>7). On 
= the ])roclamatioii of the Dominion on 1 July 
I of that year, Tilley was made C.B. Re- 
; sighing his seat in the. New Brunswick 
j legishiturt‘, he was elected for the Dominion 
I House of Oommons, took the portfolio of 
customs in I he Macdonald government (1868)^ 
and became mem her of her Majesty’s privy 
council for Canada. lie acted later as mini- 
ster of ]\ublic works, and, on the retirement 
of »Sir Francis flincks, took over the depart- 
ment of linanee (1873). In that year th*c 
Macdonald government resigned, and he was 
appointed lieutenant-governor of New Bruns- 
wick. He continued in that otlice till 1878, 
when he was again Uivyed to the commons 
for 8t. John, entered the second Macdonald 
administration as minister of finance, and 
formulated what is known as the ‘ national 
policy,’ a tariff scheme at once protective 
and national, the best e.xpositioii of which is 
found in his budget speeches from 1879 to 
1885. In 1879 he was created K.C.M.G., 
and in 1 885 resigned his seat in the cabinet 
and the house owing to ilLheulth. For a 
third of a century he had represented St. 
John city. On liis withdrawal from active 
political life he received the appointment of 
lieutenant-governor of New Brunswick for 
the second time, and his term of office waa 
prolonged till 21 Sept. 1893. He died at 
St. John on 24 June 1896. 

Tilley was twice married, his first wife 
being Julia Ann, daughter of Jame? T, Han- 
ford of St.John; and his second, Alice Starr, 
eldest daughter of Zachariah Chipman, St. 
Stephen, N.B. He had issue by both mar- 
riages. 
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[Hannay’w Life ami Times of Sir Leonard 
Tilley (1897) ; Sabiito’sAmer. Loyalists, ii. 183, 
356 ; Lent’s Canadian Port. Gall. i. 54-8 ; Pope’s 
Life of Sir John M icdonald, i. 296-7, 305-9, 
ii. 27-8 ; Hansard, Canada, Budget Speeches, 
1879-86; John Maclean’s Tariff Handbook, 
1880 ; 8. J. Maclean's Tariff Hist, of Canada, pp. 
19-33 ;06mmeU*6 Parliamentary Comp.(ann iial) ; 

; Barke> Gentry, i. 85.] T. B. B. 

TnSlNOHAST, JOHN (1604-1665), 

Fifth*«i^iuiTChy man, $on of John Tillinghast, 
rectoi? iSf Stteat, Sussex, was born there in 
1604 (baptised 26 Sept.) Robert Tichbome 
[q, V.}, the regicide, was his uncle. From the 
grammar school of Newport, Essex, he went 
to Cambridge, and on 24 March 1(320-1, his 
age being sixteen, was admitted pensioner of 
Gonviile and Cains College; he graduated 
B.A. 1624-5. His first known preferment 
was the rectory of Tarring Neville, Sussex, 
to which he was inducted on 30 July 16J36. 
On 29 Sept, 1637 he was inducted, in suc- 
cession to his father, as rector of Streat ; he 
held the living till 164.3, when he was known | 
as a preaclier in London. Ho became an 
independent bofort' the end of 1650, and was 
' admitted member of tlie newly formed church 
at Syleliam, Suffolk. On 22 Jan. 1651 the in- 
dependents of Groat Y^armouth called him 
thither as assistant to William Bridge [q. v.] 
He accepted on 4 Feb., and on 15 April bo 
and his wife IMary wore transferred from 
the Sylebam fellowship to that of Yarmouth. 
On 24 Juno 1651 he was re-baptised. On 
13 Jan. 1652 the independent churches 
of Cookley, Suilblk, Fressingtield, Suftblk, 
andTrunch, Norfolk, presented simultaneous 
calls to Tillinghast. The Yarmoutli flock 
released him on 27 Jan., and he elected to go 
to Trunch, where he held the rectory. II is 
millenarian opiinons, which he shared with 
(perhaps adopted froinl Richard Brevitcr, or 
BrabiterjOf North \\'alsham,were of a purely 
spiritual type, and his general theology was i 
in strict accordance with the Thirty-nin6 : 
Articles. In the spring of 1655 lie came up ‘ 
tQ London to remonstrate with (^rom well and j 
console the imprisoned ‘ saints ’ of his partjr. ! 
He visited (ihristopher Feake [q. v.] m 
Windsor Castle. Nathaniel Brewster, rector 
of Alby, Norfolk, introduced him to Crom- 
well, whom ho addressed ‘in such a way 
of plainness and pity’ (Feake) that Brewster 
himself, though his ‘ bosom-friend,’ accord- 
ing to Cromwell’s own account, ‘ cried shame’ 
{Ur<mw6irs Letter to Fleetwood, 22 June 
1665). Shortly after this he died in J^on- 
don, probably of over-excitement, early in 
June 1665, To Feake, who seems to have 
known little of him, he appeared ‘ like another 
young Apollos/ though he had completed his 


fiftieth year. His son John was baptised at 
Yarmouth on 24 June 1651. 

He published; 1, ‘ Demetrivs his Opposition 
to Reformation/ 1642, 4to (dedicated to 
Isabel, wife of Ilenry Rich, earl of Holland 
“ . V.], and others). 2. ‘ Generation Work/ 

i53, 8vo ; part ii. 1654, 8vo ; part iii. 1654, 
8vo (title is explained, * work for the present 
generation ’). 8. ‘ Knowledge of the Times/ 
1664, 8vo. 4. ‘A Motive to Generation 
Work/ 1666, 8vo (with reprint of No- ?). 
Posthumous were : 6. ‘ Mir. Tillingha^’S : 
Eight Last Sermons/ 1666, 8vo (edited, with 
preface, by Feake). 6, ‘ Six Several Treatises/ 
1666, 8 vo; edited, from Tillinghast’s notes, 
by Samuel Petto [q. v.] and John Manning 
[see under Maknino,. William] ; reprinted 
1663, 8vo. 7. ‘ Elijah’s Mantle : or the Re- 
mains of . . . Tillinghast,’ 8vo (nine 

sermons, edited by Petto, Manning, and 
Samuel flabergham). 

Another .John Tillinghast, son of Pardon 
Tillinghast of Alfriston, Sussex, matriculated 
from ^Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 14 July 1 642, 
aged 17. Another Pardon Tillinghast, bom 
at Seven elide, near Beachey Head, about 
1622, became baptist minister at Provid(*nce, 
Rhode Island. 

[TillingliJist’s Works; Carlyle's Cromwell, 

^ 1871, iv. 124 s<|. (needs correction); Browne’s 
: Hist. Congr. Norf. and Siiff. 1877, pp. 221 sq., 
294 sq. ; Venn’s Adinission.s to Gonviile and 

* Oiiius, 1887, and Biographical History of Gon- 
; villi* and Cains, 1897, p. 253; Yuster’a Aluram 

Oxon. 1892, iv. 1467; information from the 
i I\cv. H. S. Anson, rector of vStreat, and from the 
Rev. K. J. Burbidge, SenfoixL] A. 0, 

* TILLOCH, ALEXANDER (1759-1825), 

* inventor of stereotyping, son of John Tilloch, 

I a tobacconist and magistrate of Glasgow, 

I was born in that city on 28 Feb. 1759. 

He was educated at Glasgow University, and 
it was intended to put him to Ids fathers 
trade, but lie early turned his attention to 
the art of printing. ^ In 1781 he began a- 
course of experiments wliic^h resulted in the 
revival, or rather rediscovery, of the art of 
stereotyping. As tjarly as 1725 AVilliam 
Ged [q. V.] had obtained a privilege for a 
development of Van der Mey’s process, but 
was prevented from establishing his inven- 
tion by trade jealousy. Tilloch, unaware 
of Ged’s previous achievements, brought his 
process to a state of comparative perfection 
in 1782, and, not being bred a printer him- 
self, had recourse to the assistance of Andrew 
Foulis the younger, printer to the university 
of Glasgow. On 28 April 1784 they tooK 
out a joint patent for England (No. 14^(4} 
for ‘ printing books from plates instead of 
movable types/ and another for Scotland 
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' thd same time. After printing several 
small volumes from the plates^ they w^re 
compelled to lay aside the business for a 
time, and circumstances prevented them 
renewing it. The art underwent rapid 
improvement, so that, though Tilloch’s patent 
remained imimpeached, it proved of little 
pecuniary value (see Wilson, Andhew; 
cf, ^ A brief Account of the Origin and Pro- 
gress of Letterpress-plate or Stereotype 
Printing,’ by A. T[illoch], in the Pkiloso^ 
phical Mag. 1801, x. 207-77). From Tilloch 
Charles Stanhope, third earl Stanhope [q.v.], 
derived much of his knowledge of the process 
of making stereotype plates. 

In 1787 Tilloch removed to London, and in 
1789, in connection with others, purchased 
the ^ Star,’ an evening daily paper, of which 
he remained editor until 1821. Towards the 
close of the eighteenth century the practice 
of forging bank of England notes was ex- 
tremely common, and to remedy this Tilloch 
in 171^ laid before the British ministry a 
mode of printing which would render forgery 
impossible. Receiving no encouragement, 
he brought his process before, the notice of 
the Commission d’Assignats at Paris, the 
members of which were anxious to adopt it, 
but were hindered by the outbreak of the 
war and the passing of the treasonable cor-^ 
respoudence bill. In 1797 he submitted to 
the bank of England a specimen of a note en- 
graved after his plan, accompanied by a cer- 
tificate signed by Francesco Bartolozzi [q.v.], 
Wilson Low'ry [q.v.], William Sharjj (1749- 
1824) [q. V.], and other eminent engravers, 
to the effect that they did not believe it | 
could be copied by any of the known arts of 
engraving. He could not, however, persuade 
the authorities to accept it, though in 1810 
they adopted the process of Augustus Apple- 
gath, which Tilloch claimed in 1820, in a 
petition to parliament, to be virtually his 
own. 

• In 1797 he projected and established the 
^Philosophical Magazine,’ a journal devoted 
to the consideration of scientific subjects, 
and more especially intended for the publica- 
tion of new discoveries and inventions. He 
devoted much of his time to the conduct of 
the magazine, of which he remained solepro- 
rietor until 1 822, when Richard Taylor^^q. v.] 
ecame associated with him. The only pre- 
vious journal of this nature in London was 
the Mournal of Natural Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, and th(^ Arts,’ founded by William 
Nicholson (1753-1815) [a. v.] in 1797. It 
was incorporated with Tiliocas ^ Magazine * 
in 1802. 

On 20 Aug. 1 808 Tilloch took out a patent 
(No. 3161) for ^apparatus to be employed 


as a unloving power to 
mill work.” In later he' 
attention to the subject of scripturel pi^ 
phecy, and, having joined the Sanai^^l^ans 
occasionally preached to a congre^Uon is 
Goswell Street. He did not, lEoweveri on 
tirely lose his interest in physical science^ ftn 
on 11 Jan. 1826 he took out a patent (No 
6066) for improvements in the ^ steam engim 
or apparatus coniujctod therewith,^ and it ii 
statecl that the engineer, Arthur Woolf [(j.v.j 
was considerably indebted to his suggestions 
Tilloch was a member of numerous learncc 
societies at home and on the continent 
among others of the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries, and of the Regia Academic 
Scientiarum at Munich. He c, Elected manu- 
scripts, coins, and medals, of which he left c 
considerable number. 

He died in Barnsbiiry Street, Islington, 
on 26 Jan. 1825. Ilis wife died iu 1783, 
leaving one daughter, who married John Gali 
[q. v.l, the novelist. 

Tilloch was the author of: 1. ‘Disserta- 
tion on the opening of the Sealed Book, 
Arbroath, 8vo ; 2nd edit. Perth, 1852 
printed from a series of papers published ir 
the ‘Star’ in 1808-9, signed ‘Biblicus. 
From the introduction it appears that tin 
papers were intended to deal with the whoh 
book of Revelation, but the subject wai 
carried no further than the opening of tin 
seals and the sounding of the first fiv< 
trumpets (Notes and Queries j v, vii. 20(V) 
2. ‘Dissertations introductory to the Stud^ 
and right Understanding of the Apocalypse, 
London, 1823, 8vo. Tilloch also edited th« 
' Mechanic’s Clracle,’^ ^^^mmenced in Julj 
1824 and discontinued soon after his death. 

A portrait of Tilloch, engraved by Jamei 
Thomson from a painting by Frazer, wai 
published in 1825 in the last number of tin 
‘ Mechanic’s Oracle,’ with a memoir reprintec 
from the ‘ Imperial Magazine.’ 

[Imperial Mag. 1825, pp. 208-22; Literar 
Chronicle, 182*5, p. 141 ; Annual Biogr. am 
Obituaiy, 1826, pp. 320-34 ; Gent. Mag. 1826 
i. 276-81 ; Engl. Cyclop. Biogr. vi. 03; Ander 
son’s Scottish Nation, 1803 ; Allibone’s Diet, o 
Engl. Lit.] ' E. I. C. 

TILLOTSON, JOHN (1630-1694), arch 
bishop of Canterbury, was born at Old Haugl 
End, a substantial hillside house (still stand 
ing) in the chapelry of 8owerby, parish 0 
Halifax, and baptised at the parish churcl 
of St. John the Baptist, Halifax. The entr] 
in the register, under date 10 Oct. 1630, i 
‘ John Kooert Tilletson (sic) Sourb.’ (for thi 
explanation of a common misreading of thi 
date see Notes and Queries, 26 May 1883, p 
406) ; one of his godfathers was Joshui 
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WittiS^Vj^i^ aiferwardft an ej«et^ 

. waa the second of four sons of 

Bob^ Tillotson {bur, 22 Feb. 1682-8, aged 
. 91). a. descendant of the family of Tilston 
of Tilston^ Cheshire, and a prospWous cloth- 
worker at Sowerby, who became a member 
of the c^gregational church gathered at' 
^W^by in 1646 by Henry Hoot {d, 20 Oct. 
1669, a^d 80), but ceased his membership 
before Koot^s death. His mother was Mary 

g ur, 81 Aug. 1667), daughter of Thomas 
obson, gentleman, of Sowerby ; she was 
mentally aftiicted for many years before her 
death. .. 

According to tradition, Tillotson in his 
tenth year was placed at tlie grammar 
school of Colne, Lancashire ; he was pro- 
bably afterwards at Heath grammar school, 
Halifax, to the funds of wliich his father had 
made a small contribution. On 28 April 
1647 he was admitted pensioner at Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, and matriculated on 1 .Inly. 
His tutor was llavid Clarkson [q. v.], wdio 
had succeeded the ejected Peter Gunning 
[q. vj His ' chamber-fellow and bed-fellow ’ 
was Francis Holcroft [q.v. ] ; another chamber- 
fellow was John Denton [q. v.] Tlui master of 
Clare was Kalph Cudwortli[q. v.l, who does j 
not seem to liave been po])ular in liis college. ! 
Tillotson was not attracted by him, or by the * 
school of ^ Cambridge platonists.’ In a letter 
to Root (dated Clare Hall, 6 Dee. 1649) he 
writes : * We have lesse hopes of procuring 
Mr. The. Goodwin for our master;’ the 
enforcement of the ^engagement’ of alle- 
giance to ’the then government ‘ without 
a king or a house of lords ’ was expected, and 
Tillotson, though did not * at all scruple 
the taking of it,’ asked Root for lua advice. 
Ho was a regular hearer of Thomas Hill 
{d. 1668) [q. V.], and a reader of William 
Twisse [q. V.] ; the intellectual keenness of 
the Calvinist ic theologians impressed him, 
but ‘he seemed to be an eclectic man, and 
not to bind him self to opinions’ (R ea noMORn). 
He was never a hard student, and kept no 
commonplace books. He studied Cicero and 
was familiar with the Greek Testament. At 
midsummer 1650 he commenced B.A. Not 
long after, ^ in his fourth year,’ he had a 
dangerous illness, followed by ‘ intermittent 
delirium;’ a sojourn in the bracing air of 
Sowerby re-established his health. 

He acted as probationer fellow from 
7 Anril^l661 (having been nominated by 
manaamus from the government). Two 
vacancies occurring, he and another were 
elected fellows aboiiit 27 Nov. 1661. It was 
afterwards ruled that he had succeeded 
Clarkson in Gunning’s fellowship; Tillotson 
^ was sure’ he had been admitted, not to 


bat to 

vbid by (BnABDHOBB). His 

pupil was John Beardmore, his biograpb^f! 
another was Clarkson’s nephew, Thomas 
Sharpe (A 27 Aug. 1693, aged 60), founder 
of the presbyterian congregation at Leeds. 
Except on Sunday evenings he used no Eng- 
lish with his pupils ; ^ he spoke Latin ex- 
ceedingly well.’ He had * a very great faculty ’ 
in extemporary prayer, and a strong appetite 
for sermons, of which he usually heara four 
every Sunday and one eachWednesday. He 
proceeded M.A. in 1664, and kept the philo- 
sophy act with distinction in 1656. 

At the end of 1656 or beginning of 1667 
he went to London as tutor to the only son 
of Sir Edmond I’rideaux [q. v.j, to whom he 
acted as chaplain. Through I’rideaux, then 
attorney-gcnetal, he obtained an exchequer 
grant of 1,000/. in condensation for building 
materials, meant for Clare Hall, but seized 
for the fortification of Cambridge. At his 
suggestion Joseph Diggons,formerly a fellow- 
commoner at Clare liall, left the society an 
estate of 800/. a year. Tillotson was in i-ion- 
don at the time of (’romwell’s death (8 Sept. 
1658). His unpublished letter (8 Sept.) to 
Theophilus Dillingham, D.D. [q. v.J, gives 
particulars of the proclamation of Richard 
Cromwell. He was present on the fast day 
at Whitehall, in the following week, when 
Thomas Goodwin, D.D. [q, v.], and Peter 
Sterry J^q. v.] used in prayer the fanatical 
expressions which he afterwards reported to 
Burnet. 

His change of feeling with regard to Good- 
win is the first decisive indication that he 
had outgrown the prepossessions of his early 
training. He had been deeply influenced at 
Cambridge by ChillingwortlTs ‘ Religion of 
Protestants’ (lf)87); in London he had 
heard Ralph Brownrig [q. v.], become ac- 
quainted with John Hacket [q. v.^, and 
formed a lasting friendship with William 
Bates, D.D. But to fione of his contempo- 
raries did he owe so much as to John ^^ il- 
kins [q.v.] Towards the close of 1659 
Wilkins had migrated from Oxford to fill the 
mastership of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
W’here, as Burnet says, ^ he joined himself 
. . . with those who studied to . . . takp 
men off . . . from superstitions, conceits, 
and fierceness about opinions.’ Tillotson does 
not seem to have been then in residence ; he 
met Wilkins for the first time in Jjondon 
shortly after the Restoration. The two men 
became very closely connected. Wilkins’s 
bent for physical research was not shared by 
Tillotson, though he was admitted a memlier 
of the Royal Society in 1672 ; meantime he 
was finding his way, under Chillingworth’s 
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^ dut of the Calvinisixi which Wil- 

Kins retained. 

The order for restoring Gunning to his 
fellowship was dated' 20 June 1660. Appa- 
rently he did not at once claim it, for Tillot- 
son remained in possession till February 
1661 , when Gunning insisted on his removal ; 
this was effected the very day before Gunning’s 
election as master of Corpus Christ i College. 
Tillotson thought Gunning was moved by 
* some personal pique,' and that an injustice 
was done him. lie had not yet conformed, 
and was probably not in Anglican orders. 
The date of his ordination, witliout subscrip- 
tion, by Thomas Sydserf [q.v.] is conjectured 
by Birch to have been ‘ probably in the latter 
end of 1660 or beginning of 1661/ He was 
one of the nonconforming party to whom it 
was intended to otter preferment in the 
church. Had Fidmund Calamy the elc^er 
[q. V.] accepted the bishopric of Coventry 
and Lichiield (^kept open for him till Hecembcr 
1661 ), Tillotson was designed for a canoiiry 
at Idchfield. He was not in the commission 
for the Savoy conference, but in July 1661 he 
is specified by Baxter among ‘ two or three 
scholars and laymen ’ who attended as auditors 
on the nonconforming side. His first sermon 
was preached for his friend Denton at Os- 
waldkirk. North Riding of Yorkshire, but the 


I ’ 

(mandate for iudectiot^ ^ 

ceeded Samuel Fairclotigh theejeoted ^ 
rector of Kedington, Suffolk, being pr^sentod 
by Sir Thomas Barnardiston [q. 'Happen** 
ing to supply the place of the Tttesdfiy lec-^ 
turer at fcst. Lawrence Jewry, he was heaxd 
by Sir Edward Atkyns (1680-1698) [q. v.}, 
then a bencher of liincoln's Inn, by whose 
interest he was elected (26 Nov. 1668) 
preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, Before Jane 
1061 he resigned Kedington in favour of his 
curate ; his own ])r»>aching had been dis- 
tasteful to his puritan parishioners. Soon 
afterwards he was appointed Tuesday lec- 
turer at St, Lawrence Jewry, of which church 
Wilkins was rector. This ap|)ointment, and 
the preacher ship at Ijincoln’s Inn, he retained 
until he became archbishop, Jlickes affirms, 
and Burnet does not deny, that Tillotson 
gave t he communion in J^incoln’s Inn Chapel 
to some persons sitting; this practice he had 
certainly abandoned before 17 Feb. 1681-2, 
the date of his lettt‘ron the subject. Hickes 
further says lluit to avoid bowing at the 
name of Jesus ‘he us(‘d to step and bend 
backwards, casting up liis eyes to heaven,’ 
whence Charles II said- of him that ‘he 
bowed the \\Toiig way, as the (piakers do 
wlien they salute their friends.’ 

Fillotson cultivated his talent asapreacher 


date is not given. In September 1661 he took j with great care. He studied, besides biblical 
‘upon but short warning’ Bates’s place in ! matter, ‘the ethical writers of antiquity, and 
the morning exercise at Cripplegate ; the i among the fathers, Basil and Chrysostom, 
sermon was piiblislied (at first anonymously) ; The ease of his delivery made hearers sun- 
and contains a characteristic quotation from ' pose that he only used short notes, but he 
i of Eton. Some time in 1661 he ; told Edward Maynard |q. v.], his successor 


John Hales 
became curate to Thomas Hacket, vicar of 
Chesliimt, Hertfordshire (afterwards bishop 
of Down and Connor), and deprived (1()04), 
on Tillotson’s advice (1691), for ‘ scandalous 
neglect of his charge.’ At Cheshiiiit he 
lived with Sir Thomas Dacres ‘ at the great 
house near the church,’ a house wliich he 
afterwards rented as a summer resort in con- 
junction with 8tillingffeet. It seems pro- 
bable that his was the signature, wliich ap- 
pears as ‘John Tillots,’ to the petition pre- 
sented on 27 Aug. 1662 (thrive days after the 
taking effect of the uniformity act) asking 
the king to ‘take some effectual course 
whereby we may be continued in the exer- 
cise of our ministry ’ (Hallky, Lancashire^ 
1869, ii. 218). He won upon an anabaptist 
at Cheshunt, who preached ‘ in a red coat,’ 
persuading him to give up his irregular 
ministry. Frequently he preached in Lon- 
don, especially for Wilkins at St. Lawrence 
Jewry. On 16 Dec. 1662 he was ehicted by 
the parishioners, patrons of St. Mary Alder- 
maiibury, to succeed Calamy, the ejected 
perpetual curate. He declined; but in 1663 
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at Lincoln’s Inn, * that he had always written 
every word,’ and ‘ us’d to get it by heart,’ 
but gave this up becaJ^W'‘it heated his head 
so much a day or two before and after he 
preach’d.’ His example led William AVako 
[({. V.] ‘ to preach no longer without book, 
since everybody, even Dr. Tillotson, had left 
it off.’ His gifts had not availed him with 
a country parish, but in London lie got the 
ear, not only of a learned profession, but of 
the middle class. People who had heard 
him on Sunday went on Tuesday in hope of 
listening again to the same discourse. Bax- 
ter, who had ‘ no great acquaintance ’ with 
him, listened to his preaching with* admira- 
tion of its spirit. Tlitherto the pulpit had 
been the great stronghold of puritanism, 
under Tillotson it became a powerful agency 
for weaning men from puritan ideas. The 
consequent change of style was welcomed 
by Charles II, who, says Burnet, ‘ hod little 
or no literature, but true and sound sense, 
and a right notion of style ; ’ under royal 
favour, cumbrous construction and inordi- 
nate length were replaced by clearness and 
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mincinf of toiiB and doctrinaa waa anpea* 
aedad hf addtessea to reason and feelings in 
a strain vhichi never impaasioned, vraa 
alwi^s guasive. 

Wiien Tillotsonmade suit during 1663 for 
the hand of Oliver Cromwell’s niecet Elizabeth 
French, her stepfather, John Wilkins, * upon 
her desiring to oe excused,’ said : ‘ Betty, you 
shall have him ; for ho is the best polemical 
divine this day in England.’ He had published 
nothing as yet of a polemical kind (Birch), 
but Wilkins rightly judged the effect of his 
pulpit work, as a practical antidote to the 
danger of popery, supervening upon the pre- 
valent irreligion. Such was the tenor of 
his first famous sermon, ^ The AV isdom of 
being Beligious ’ (1664); the dedication to 
the lord mayor curiously antici])ates the tone 
of Butler’s ‘ advertisement ’ to tlie ^ Analogy ’ 
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1677} he diea on 16 Sept. 1678). , 

It is clear from Baxter’s account that 
Birch is wrong in connecting Tillotson (and 
Stillingfleet) with the proposals for compre- 
hension of nonconformists prepared by Wil- 
kins and Hezekiah Burton [a. v.]in January 
1668. It was in October or November 1674 
that Tillotson and Stillingfleet first ap- 
proached the leading nonconformists, through . 
Bates. Tillotson and Baxter jointly drafted 
a bill for comprehension, which Baxter prints ; 
those formerly ordained ‘ by parochial pastors 
only ’ were now to be authorised by ‘ a 
written instrument,’ purposely ambiguous. 
The negotiation was ended by a letter 
(11 April 1675) from Tillotson to Baxter, 
announcing the hopelessness of obtaining the 
concurrence of the king or * a considerable 
part of the bishops,’ and withholding his 


(1736), with this dilference, that by Butler’s 
time the atheism of th<i age had (largely 
owing to tile labours of Tillotsoii’s school) 
been reduced to deism. Ills expressly 
polemic writing against Roman Catholicism 
began with his * Rule of Faith’ ( 166(>) in 
answer to John 8orgeant [q. v.] Jliokes 
thought he owed much to the suggestions of 
Zachary Cradock [q.v.], which Burnet de- 
nies. Tlie work is addressed to •Stillingfleet, 
and has an appendix by him. John Austin 
(1613-1669) [q. V.] took part in the discus- 
sion, which really turned on the authority 
of reason in religious controversy. An argu- 
ment against traiiaiibstantiation, introduced 
by Tillotson in his ^Rule of Faith ’ and de- 
veloped in his later polemical writings, led 
Ilume to balance experience against testi- 
mony in his ‘ Essay Miracles’ (1748). 

In 1066 Tillotson took tlie degree of D.l). 
His preferment was not long delayed. lie 
became chaplain to Charles II, who gave 
him, in succession to Gunning, the second 
prebend at Canterbury (14 March 1670), 
and promoted him to Rio deanery (4 Nov; | 
1672) in succession to Thomas Turner (loOl- 
1672) [q. V.], though Charles disliked his 
preaching against popery, and his sermon at 
Whitehall (early in 1672) on ‘ the hazard of 
being saved in the Church of Rome’ had 
caused the Duke of York to cease attending 
the chapel royal. AVith the deanery of Can- 
terbury,he held a prebend (Euldland) at St. 
Paul’s (18 Dec. 1675), exchanging it (14 Feb. 
1676-7) for a better (Oxgate). This last 
preferment was given him by Ileneage 
Finch, first earl of Nottingham Q]. v.], at the 
suggestion of his chaplain, John Sharp 
(1615-1714) [q. V.], whose father had busi- 
ness connections with Tillotson’s brother 
Joshua (a London. oilman, whose name ap- 


name from p\iblication. He preached, how- 
ever, at the Yorkshire feast (3 Dec. 1678), 
j in favour of concessions to nonconformist 
I scruples. Ho took great interest in the 
efforts made by the nonconformist Thomas 
Gouge [(j. v.j for education and evangelisa- 
tion in Wales, acted as a irustee of Gouge’s 
fund, and preached his funeral sermon 
(1681) in a strain of fervid eulogy. 

In Afay 1675 Tillotson visited hi.s father, 
who had ‘ traded all away,' and to whose 
support he contributed 40/. a year. He 
preached at Sowerbv on AA^hitsunday (23 May) 
and the following Sunday at Halifax. Oliver 
Heywood reports the puritan judgment on 
his sermons as plain and honest, ‘ though 
some expressions were accounted dark and 
doubtful.’ Halifax tradition, as reported hy 
Hunter, represents Robert Tillotson as saydng 
‘ that his son had preached well, but he be- 
j lieved he had done more harm than good/ 

I His connection with AVilliam of Orange, ac- 
I cording to a hearsay account preserved by 
Eachard, dates from November 1677, wlieii 
AVilliam visited Canterbury after his mar- 
riage ; the details, as Birch lias shown, are 
not trustworthy. 

Much stir was made by his sermon at 
AVhitehall on 2 April 1680, in vindication 
of the protestant religion ‘ from the charge 
of singularity and novelty,’ lie had pre- 

E ared his sermon with Gittle notice,’ having 
een called on owing to the illness of the 
appointed preacher. In an unguarded pas- 
sage he maintained that private liberty of 
conscience did not extend to making prose- 
lytes from ' the estabjish’d religion,’ m the 
absence of a miraculous warrant. Accord- 
ing to Hickes, who is confirmed by Calangr, 

^ a witty Lord’ signalised this as llobbism, 
and procured the printing of the sermon by 
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ro^al command. Gunning complained of it 
in the House of l^ords as playing into the 
hands of Rome. John Howe [q. v.], in the 
same strain, drew up an expostiuutory letter, 
and delivered it in person. At Tillotson’s 
suggestion they drove together to dine ^t 
Sutton Court with* Lady F auconberg (Crom- 
well’s daughter ^lary), and discussed the 
letter on the way, when Tillotson ‘ at length 
fell to weeping freely ’ and owned his mis- 
take. Yet the passage was never withdrawn, 
and is scarcely mended by a qualifying para- 
graph added in 1(580. The nonconformists 
never tn'ated Tillot son's doctrine as levelled 
against themselves , knowing that by ^ the 
establish'd religion’ Tillotson meant pro- 
testantisin. It is plain, however, that the 
principle of obedience to constituted autho- 
rity, as providential, was accepted by him 
^'from the period of the engagement (1049) 
onwards. Ilis famous letter (20 July 108«‘5^ 
to William Russell, lord Russell [q. v.j, 
printed ‘ much against his will,’ maintains the 
unlawfulness of resistance ‘if our religion 
and rights should be invaded ; ’ his subsequent 
exception of ‘ the case of a total subversion 
of the constitution^ is rather lame in argu- 
ment, though quite consistent with his real 
mind, prol.estuntism being identified with 
the constitution. He is said to have drawn 
up -the letter (24 jS'ov. 1(588) addressed to 
James II by Prince George of Denmark 
[q. V.] on his defection from his fatlier-in-law’s 
cause ; that this letter identifies the Lutheran 
religion with that of the church of England 
is no disproof of the story. 

He preached before William at St. James’s 
on 6 Jan. 1(589 ; on 14 Jan. a small meeting 
was held at his house to consult about con- 
cessions to dissenters, with Sancroft’s ap- 
proval. On 27 March he was made clerk of 
the closet to the king ; in August the Can- 
terbury chapter appointed him to exercise 
archiepiscopal jurisdiction, owing to the sus- 
pension of Sancroft ; in Se]>tember he was 
nominated to the deanery of St. Paul’s 
(elected 19 Nov., installed on 21 Nov.) 
Apparently he had declined a bishopric, but, 
on his kissing hands, William intimated 
that he was to succeed Bancroft. This was 
on Burnet’s advice, and was contrary to the 
. inclination of Tillotson, who honestly thought 
he could do more good as he was, and have 
more influence, ‘ for tlie people naturally love 
a man that willtake great pains and little pre- 
ferment.’ In a later paper (13 March 1(592) he 
allows* that there may perhaps beasmucham- 
bition in declining greatness as in courting it.’ 

The Toleration Act was carried without 
difficulty (royal aSvSent 24 May 1(589); a 
bill for comprehension was passed by the 


lords with tome amendments, but on reach- 
ing the commons it was held over for the 
judgment of convocation. Burnet felt that 
this would ruin the scheme. Tillotson’s 
strong common- sense was alive to the odium 
of a new parliamentary reformation, and 
urged William to summon convocation and 
appoint a smaller body to frame proposals for 
its consideration. A commission was issued 
to thirty divines (including ten bishops) on 
13 Sept. 1089, On the same day Tillotson for- 
mulated seven concessions which would * pro- 
bably be made ’ to nonconformists. The com- 
mission met on 3 (.)ct., and held sittings till 
18 Nov. V'#‘ry extensive alterations in the 
prayer-book found favour with a majority, 
the chief revisers being Burnet, Stillingfleet, 
Simon Patrick [q. v.], Richard Kidder [q.y.l, 
Thomas Tenisoii [q. v.], and Tillotson (full 
details were first given in * Alterations in the 
Book of Common Prayer,’ &c., printed by order 
of the House of Commons, 2 .Tune 1854). 
Tillotson also liad a scheme for a new book 
of homilies. 

Convocation met on 21 Nov. Much can- 
vassing had taken place for the elected 
members of t he lower house, who were pre- 
dominantly high churchmen, the man of 
most note being John Mill [q. v.] Tillotson 
was proposed as prolocutor by John Sharp 
(1(545-1714) [q. v.], his successor in the 
deanery of Canterbury. William Jane [q. v.] 
was elected by 55 votes to 28 ; his Latin 
speech, on being presented to the upper 
house, was against amendment, and closed 
with the words ‘Nolumus leges Anglim 
mutari.’ The leaders of the lower house 
ignored the commission, declining to give non- 
jurors occasion to say they were for the old 
church as well as for the old king. Ineffectual 
attempts were made to win them over. On 
24 .Tan. 1690 convocation was adjourned, and 
dissolved on 6 Feb. 

The state of contemporary feeling is well 
illustrated by the outcry against Tillotson’a 
sermon on ‘ the eternity of hell torinents,’ 
reached before’ the queen on 7 March 1690. 
le sought to give reality to the doctrine, 
presenting it as a moral deterrent, but was 
accused of undermining it to allay Mary’s 
dread of the consequences of her action as a 
daughter. Hickes makes the groundless 
suggestion that he borrowed his argument 
from * an old sceptick of Norwich,’ meaning 
John Whitefoot (1601 -1099), author of the 
funeral sermon for .Joseph Ilall [q. v.] 
Whitefoot’s * Dissertation,’ which maintains 
the destruction of the wicked, is printed in 
Lee’s * Sermons and Fragments attributed to 
Isaac Barrow,’ 1834, pp. 202 sq. (cf.. Ba.b- 
Kow, Works, ed. Napier, 1859, i. p. xxix). 
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TiUotson’a reluctance to accept the see of 
Canterbury was overcome on 18 Oct. 1690, 
but he stinulated for delay, and that he 
should not be made ^ a wedge to drive out^ 
Sancroft, He was not nominated till 22 April 
1691, elected 16 May, and consecrated 31 May 
(Whitsunday) in Bow church by Peter Mews 
fq, V.], bishop of Winchester, and five other 
bishops. Sancroft, who was still at. Lambeth, 
refused to leave till the issue of a writ of 
ejectment on 23 J une. Tillotson received the 
temporalities on 6 July, and removed to 
Lambeth on 26 Nov., after improvements, 
including ‘a large apartment’ lor his wife. 
No wife of an arclibishop had been seen at 
Lambeth since 1670. 

Ills primacy was brief and not eventful. 
He exercised a liberal hospitality, and showed 
much moderation both to nonjurors and to 
nonconformists. He took no part in political 
affairs. No business was entrusted to con- 
vocation during his primacy, fie seems to 
have initiat?ed the policy of governing the 
church by royal injunctions addressed to the 
bishops; those of 13 Feb. 1689 were probably, 
those of 16 Feb. 1696 certainly, drawn up on 
his advice. Shan) consulted him about the 
case of Richard Frankhind [q. v.], wdio had 
set up a nonconformist academy for ^uni- 
versity learning.’ Tillotson replied (14 June 
1692) tlmt he ‘ would never do anything to 
infringe the act of toleration,’ and then sug- 
gested, as Hhe fairest and softest way of 
ridding your hands of this business,’ that 
Sharp should explain to Frankland tliat the 
grounds for withdrawing a license were 
licable also to conformists, 
n 1693 appeared his four lectures on the 
Sociuian controxiioj. He had delivered 
them at St. Lawrence Jewry in 1679-80, and 
now published tl:em as an answer to doubts 
of his orthodoxy, based upon liis intimacy 
with Thomas Firmin [q. v.], whose philan- 
thropic schemes he had encouraged. ITis ' 
connection with Firmin had indeed been 
singularly close. Ho had acted as god- 
father to his eldest son (1666) ; as dean of 
Canterbuiy (1672) he had trusted him to 
find supplies for the lectureship at St. Law- 
rence Jewry ; he now welcomed him to his 
table at Lambeth. The four lectures prove 
conclusively that Tillotson had no Socinian 
leaning ; but their courteous tone and their 
recognition of the good temper of Socinian 
controversialists, ^ who want nothing but a 
good cause/ gave offence. An incautious 
expression in a supplementary sermon on the 
Trinity (1693), missed by Leslie (^Charge of 
Sodniammif 1696) but noted by George Smith 
(169^1766) [q. v.], opened the way to the 
position afterwards taken by Samuel Clarke 


(1676-1729,) [q. v.l assigning to our Liord 
every divine perfection, save only self-' 
existence. Thus Tillotson unwittingly 
dropped the first hint of the Arian con- 
troversy, which arose on the exhaustion of 
the Socinian argument. Firmin employed 
Stephen Nye [q. v.l on a critique of Tillot- 
son’s lectures. Shortly before his death 
Tillotson read these ^Considerations’ (1694), 
and remarked to Firmin, ‘ My lord of Sarum 
shall humble your writers.’ Burnet’s ‘ Ex- 
position’ was not published till 1699, but 
TOlotson had already revised the work in 
manuscript, and in one of the last letters 
he wrote (23 Oct. 1694) expresses his satis- 
faction, except on one x>oint, the treatment 
of the Athanasian creed, adding, ‘ I wish we 
were well rid of it.’ He revised also a por- 
tion of the ‘ Vindication ’ (1696) of his four 
sermons by John W'illiams (1634-1709) 

[q. V.] 

At the end of 1687 Tillotson had received 
the warning of an apoplectic stroke. He was 
seized witli paralysis in Whitehall chapel on 
Sunday, 18 Nov. 1694, but remained through- 
out the service. His speech was affected, but 
his mind clear. He is said to have recom- 
mended Tenison as his successor. During 
the last two nights of his life he was at- 
tended by Robert Nelson [q. v.], his corre- 
spondent from 1680 and his attached friend, 
though a nonjuror. He died in Nelson’s 
arms on 22 Nov, 1694, and was buried on 
30 Nov. in tlie chancel of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, where is a monument (erected by his 
widow) with medallion bust (engraved in 
Hutchinson’s ‘Life’), Burnet preached a 
funeral sermon. He died penniless; ‘if his 
first-fruits had not been forgiven him by the 
king, his debts could not have been paid.’ 
His posthumous sermons afterw’ards sold for 
two thousand five hundred guineas. His 
library was put on sale, 9 April 1 695, at fixed 
prices (see Bibliotheca Tillot Ionian a j 1696). 

He married (23 Fqb. 1664) Elizabeth (<f. 
20 Jan. 1702), only child of Peter French, 
D.B. (e?. 17 June 1666), by the Protector’s 
sister Robina, who, after a year of widow- 
hood, married, as her second husband, John 
Wilkins. Neither of his children survived 
him ; his elder daughter, Mary (rf. November 
1687), married James Chadwick {d, 1697), 
and left two sons and a daughter (who mar- 
ried a son of Edward Fowler, D.D. [q.v.]) ; 
his younger daughter, Elizabeth, died in 
1681. To Mrs. Tillotson, in accordance with 
a promise of William III, tardily fulfilled, 
w’^as granted (2 May 1695) an annuity of 
400/. ; by the efforts of Dean William Sh^ 
lock [q.v.] and Robert Nelson this Was in- 
creased (18 Aug, 1698) to 600/., enabling her 
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I prb^de for the educiition of /her nephew, 
^ ItoWt lillotson, as well as to maintain two 
of her i^frandchildren* 

Testimony is unanimous as to Tillotson’s 
sweetness of disposition, good humour, ab- 
solute frankness, tender-heartedness, and 
generosity. A sensitive man, he bore with 
an unrullled spirit the calumnious insults 
heaped upon him by opponents. He spent 
a fifth of his income in charity. His interest 
in learning is shown by his encouragement of 
Matthew i\)ole [q. v.], and by his obtaining 
preferment for George liull [q. v.] and 
Thomas Comber, D.D. (1645-1699) [q. v.]; 
his appreciation of intellectual power by his 
editorial work in connection with the manu- 
scripts of Wilkins and Isaac BaiTOW (1630- 
1677 )[ 4 .v.], though it is true that his modernis- 
ing of Harrow’s stylo proves the wisdom of not 
permitting him to mend the English of the 
collocts. lie was perhaps the only primate 
who took Grst rank in his day as a preacher, 
and he tJioro uglily believed in the religious 
efficacy of the pulpit; ‘good preaching and 
good living,' he told Heardmore in 1661, 
* will gain upon people.’ 

The first collected edition of Tillotson’s 
works contains fifty-four sermons and the 
‘ Rule of Faith ; ’ two hundred were added 
in succeeding editions, edited by Ralph 
Barker, 1695-1704, 8vo, 14 vols., and re- 
printed 1728, fol.;^3 vols. The best edition 
is edited, with ‘life,’ by Birch, 1752, fol., 
3 vols. (contains 255 sermons, and is other- 
wise complete). Editions of single sermons 
and of the works, and selections from them, 
are very numerous ; the latest is a selection 
annotated by G. W. Weldon, 1886, 8vo. The 
transubstantiation discourse was translated 
into French, 1685, 12mo ; a selection of the 
' sermons in French appeared at Amsterdam, 
171 3-1 8, 2 vols. 8 VO ; in German at Dresden, 
1728, 8vo ; and Helmstadt, 1738-9, 8 vols. 

, 8vo (witli life, revised by Mosheim). Tran- 
scripts in French of some of his sermons, 
dated 1679-80, are in Addit. MS. 27874. 
Some letters to Sir R. Atkins of 1686-9 are 
in Addit. MS. 9828. 

Besides the monument in St. Lawrence 
Jewry, there is a mural memorial in the 
parish cliurch at Halifax . In Sowerbyxhurch 
IS a full-length statue by Joseph Wilton, R.A. 
(1722-1803), erected at the cost of George 
St ansfeld (1725-1805) of Field House. Til- 
lotson’s portrait was painted by Lely during 
his tenure of the deanery, and in 1694 by 
Kneller. The Lely portrait was engraved 
by A. Blooteling and the Kneller by Hou- 
braken, R. White, J. Simon Faber, Vertue, 
and many others. In a third portrait by 
Mary Beale, now at Lambeth (engraved by , 
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depicted. A fourth portrait (also ^ Ma ^ 
Beale) was bought for the National 'Portrait 
Gallery in 1860. In person he Avas of mid^e 
height, with fresh complexion, brown hair, 
ana large speaking eyes ; when young very 
thin, hut corpulent as he advanced in years. 

[Of primary importance for Tillotsoti’s life are 
‘ Some Memorials’ by Beardmore, * written upon 
the news of his death,* and printed as an ap- 
pendix by Birch. Burnet’s funeral sermon, 
1694, evidently uses, not always correctly, 
the information supplied by Beardmore. Of 
criticisms upon Biirnot’s delineation the most 
valuable are in ‘Some Discourses,’ 1695, by 
George Hiekes, disfigured by animus, but not 
always met l»y Burnet’s • KMlections,’ 1696, in 
reply. The ‘Life,’ 1717, by Ffrancis] H[utchin- 
son], has boon superseded {not entirely) by 
Birch’s ‘Life,’ 1752; 2nd edit. 1753. The 
‘ Rem€arks,’ 1754, on Birch by Ci(u)rgc Smith are 
of little value. Birch’s volume is a maze ol 
general biography, but as a lift? of Tillotson it 
is inferior to the article by I\[?Williara Nicolls, 
D.I).] in the Biographia Britannica, 1763 (the 
writer know Tillotson’s nephew, Uobort, at Cam- 
bridge, 1722-28). 8ee also Reliquiae Baxteriauae, 
1696, ii. 219, 337. 437, iii. 15, 19, 78, 110, 131, 
156, 157, 179; Calamy’s Abridgment, 1713, pp. 
350 sq., 439 sq. ; Calamy’s Account, HI'S, pp. 
86, 795 ; Whiston’s Memoirs, 1753, pp. 24 sq. ; 
Gent. Mag. 1774 p. 219, 1779 p. 404 ;^V’atson*s 
Hist, of History of Halifax, 1775, p. 294 ; 
Granger’s Biographical History of England, 
1779 , iii. 256, iv, 297; Noble’s Conti nuatioiTof 
(irangor, 180G, i. 77; Chaloner Smith’s Mezzo- 
tinto Portraits, 1883, pp. 431, 937. 1120 ; Evans’s 
Cat, of Engraved Portraits, i. 347 ; Cardwell’s 
Documentary Annals, ii. 326 sq. ; Card- 

well’s History of Conferences, 1841 ; Iluntor’s 
Oliver Hey wuod, 1842, pp. 239, 435; Lathbury’s 
History of N«)njiirors, 1845 ; Lathbury’s History 
of Convocation, 1853; Le Neve’s Fasti (Hardy), 
1854; Taylor’s Revised Liturgy of 1689, 1865 ; 
Lathbury’s History of the Book of Common 
Prayer, 1858, pp. 383 sq. ; Miall's Nonconformity 
in 'i'orkshire, 1868, p. 365; Hunt’s Religious 
Thought in England, 1871 vob ii., 1873 vol. iii.; 
Carr’s History of Colne, 1874, p. 9; Noncon- 
formist Register (Turner), 1881, p, 67; Oliver 
Ileywood’s Diaries (Turner), 1881, ii. 32; 
Stoughton’s Religion in England, 1881, v. 97 sq.; 
Stansfeld’s History of the Family of Stansfeld, 
1885, p. 209; Perry’s History of the English 
Church, 1891, ii. 554 sq.; extracts from parish 
registers of Halifax; extracts from parish 
registers of Sowerby, per Rev. T. Hinkley ; in- 
formation and extracts from the records of Glare 
College, Cambridge, per the Rev. E. Atkinson, 
B.D., master.] A. G. 

TILLY, WILLIAM, op SELLura (<f. 
1494), prior of Christ Church, Canterbury. 
[See Celling, William.] 
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dt ^ Utema been third m 

of of SMkjf Suffolk, hj 

kif a ditughter of Antony Swilland in 
tbb ria^jc^ontj. Thomas Tilney » the father^ 
Sivasi^ahd^n of Sir Philip Tiliiey of Shelley 
].od4)y^hp 'was treasurer in the ejmedition 
to Scotland in 1622 under Thomas Howard, 
third duke of Norfolk; the duke’s second 
wife was Sir . Philip’s sister Agnes, and the 
Tilney fami^ was very proud of this rela- 
tionship/^ Edmund Tilney has been erro- 
neously identified with bis cousin Emery 
Tilney, a poor scholar of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, who about 1543 was a 
pupil there of the Scottish reformer George 
AVisliart (cf. Cooper, Athance Cmitabr. i. 
659), Emery Tilney subsequently contri- 
buted ‘ An Account of Master George Wise- 
heart’ to Foxe's ^ Acts and Monuments’ (v. 
(>2(5). It is just possible that be was author 
of a poem in octave stanzas entitled ‘ Here 
begyiineth ‘a song of the Lordes Supper. 
Finis quot E.T.’ London by William Cop- 
land, 1650 ? (Caldecott, Cat. 1833). 

Edmund Tilney first came into notice as 
the author of a prose tract, ‘ A Ilriefe and 
Pleasant Discourse of Duties in Mariage 
called the Flower of Friendshippe,’ which 
was published in London in octavo by Henry 
Deuliam in 1568. The work, which shows 
considerable reading in Italian literature, 
was dedicated by tlie author to Queen Eliza- 
beth. It reached a second edition within a 
year of its first publication, and it was re- 
issued in 1571. On 24 July 1579 Tilney 
was appointed master of tlie revels in the 
royal household, and he held the office for 
nearly thirty yea.s. Ail dramatic perform- 
ances and entertainments at court 'were 
under his control, lie selected the plays 
and helped to devise tlie masques which 
were performed in the sovereign’s presence, 
while outside the court he was entrusted 
with the task of licensing plays for public 
representation and publication. He was 
consequently in continual intercourse from 
1693 onwards with Philip Henslowe [q. v.1, 
the chief theatrical manager of the period, 
and the payments that he received from 
Henslowe and the other theatrical managers 
by way of licensing-fees formed an impor- 
tant part of his income. During his long 
tenure of office the greatest productions of 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean drama, in- 
cluding the greater number of Shakespeare’s 
plays, were submitted to his criticism in 
manuscript before they were represented on 
the stage. After t he accession of James I a 
reversionary grant of the mastership of the 
revels was made on 13 July 1603 to Sir 


George Bui^ Fq. v.], whose mother seems tq 
have been Tiiiiey’a stster. Buc t]teheefoH]| 
often acted as Tilney^s deputy, but TilittOT 
licensed for publication a piece called^ Oapitrs 
Whirligig 'by Edward Sharpham [q. v.j on 
29 June 1607, Next year, owing to age 
and infirmity, he apparently retired from the 
active exercise of his functions in favour of 
Bnc, and withdrew to a residence he owned 
at Leatherhead, Surrey. He died on 20 Aug. 
1610. He was licensed to marry, on 4 May 
1683, Mary, widow and fourth wife of Sir 
Edmund Bray, knt. (d. 1581) (Chester, 
Marriage Licenses^ qo\. 1343). 

Edmund Tilney’s cousin, Charles Tilney 
(1661-1686), only son' of Philip Tilney of 
Shelley (b. 1539), by Anne, daughter of 
Francis Framlington of Crowshall in Deben- 
ham, Suffolk,, was born on 23 Sept. 1561. 
At an early age liej^ecamea gentleman pen- 
sioner at Elizabeth’s court, and there made 
the acquaintance of the catholic courtier 
Anthony Babington [q. v,]. In Babington’s 
conspiracy against the queen Tilney was in- 
duced to take a part. lie was arrested with 
his fellow-conspirators early in September 
1586, was convicted of high treason on the 
16th, and was hanged and quartered in St. 
Giles’s Fields on the 20th. Collier states 
that he met with a manuscript note by Sir 
George Buc [q. v.] in a copy of the 1596 edi- 
tion of the * Tragedy of Locrine,’ stating that 
Charles Tilney was author of that piece. The 
statement seems improbable, and we have 
no means of testing it (State Trials^ i, 1127 
et seq. ; Froitde, Hist, of England ^ and art. 
Babington, Anthony). 

[Davy’s Manuscript Suffolk Collections (pedi- 
grees) in Brit, Miis. MS. 19162. ff, 27 et seq. ; 
Metcalfe’s Visitations of Suffolk, pp, 77, 170; 
Lysons’s Environs of London, i. 365 ; Malone s 
Prolegomena to the Variorum Shakespeare, 1821, 
iii. 57 ; Collier’s Bibl. Cat. i. 95, ii. 435, and Hist, 
of Dramatic Poetry, i. 360; Cunningham’s Ac- 
counts of the Masters of ^Revels; Cooper’s Athense 
Caiitabr. i. 559.] S. L. 

TILNEY, JOHN (^. 1430), Carmelite 
friar, seems to have had some connection 
with the Grey Friars of Colchester, and is 
said to have been ordained acolyte on 19 Sept. 
1405 (Tanner, Bibl. Bnt.-llib. p. 713 n.) 
lie was doctor of theology of Cambridge 
and a teacher and disputant of some note 
there. He took the vows at Yarmouth, 
where he became prior of the Carmelite 
house. An entry in the Lincoln register 
under 26 March 1474 of the probate of the 
will of one John Tylney does not in all pro- 
babili^ concern the Carmelite friar (iW 
"■14; Bradshaw, Statutes of Lincoln^ \u 46^ 
467, 489 ; but cf. Le Neve, Fasti, ii. 186), 
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Tilney seems to have attained special dis- 
tinction as an exponent of the scriptures, and 
wrote several treatises, of which the titles 
were, according to Bale, ‘ In Sententias/ * In 
Apocalypsin,^ ‘ Lecturm Scholaslicae/ and 
^ Conciones.’ Only the last is now known 
to be extant. It is in Gonville and Cains 
College MS. i. 9, and is an exposition of 
the Gospel of St. John. Bale points out 
the reforming tendency of the teaching of 
the * In Apocalypsin,’ no copy of which is 
now known. 

[Tanner's 15ihl. Brit.-IIih. pp. 713-14; Le- 
land's Cominentarii . . . de Script. Brit. pp. 
446-7, ed. 1709; Pitsens’ Delllustr. Angh Script, 
p. 621, cd. 1619; Bale’s Script* Illustr. Cata- 
logus, pp. 573-4, ed. 1559; Villiers do St. 
Etienne’s Bibl. Ord. Carmel, ii. 126.] 

A. M. C-E. 

TILSLEY, JOHN (ir>U-1684), puritan 
divine, born in Lancashire, prohahly near 
Bolton, in 1614, was educated at Edinburgh 
University, where he graduated M.A. on 
22 July 1037. lie became curate to Alex- 
ander TTorrocks, vicar of Deane, Lanca- 
shire, and signed th(3 national protestation 
there on 23 Feb. 1641-2. lie was with Sir 
John Seaton’s forces when they took Preston 
on 9 Feb, 1642-3, and wrote an account of 
the affair (Ormerod, Ciril War Tractfi, 1844, 
.'71). The benefice of Deane was given to 
im by a draft order of the House of Lords 
on 10 Aug. 1 643)* his predecessor llorrocks 
being retained at Deane as assistant minister 
until 1 648. Tiisley was appointed by par- 
liament on 13 Dec. 1644 as one of the or- 
daining ministers in Lancashire. He took 
the covenant, and became one of the leading 
and most rigid presbyterians in the county. 
In 1646 he joined with Ileyrick, Hollin- 
. worth, and others in ])etitioning parliament 
to set up an ecclesiastical government in 
Lancasliire, according to the advice of the 
assembly of divines, and in the same year 
' wrote a vindication of the petition and its 
promoters, in answer to a pamphlet in the 
independent interest, entitled ^ A New Birth 
of the City Remonstrance.’ Parliament an- 
swered the petition by establishing presby- 
terianism in Jjancashire by an oruinance 
dated 2 Oct. 1646, and Tiisley became a prin- 
cipal member of the Bolton or second ‘classis. 
He signed the intolerant ‘harmonious con- 
sent/ of the ministers of Lancashire in 1648, 
and the answer to ‘ the Paper called the 
Agreement of the People’ in 1649. He was 
ejected from his benefice in 16o0 for de- 
clining to take ‘ the engagement,’ but soon 
regained possession. .Humphrey Chetham 
[q. V.], who died in 1653, made Tiisley one 
. of the feoffees of his hospital and library, 


and one of the j^urohasers of bboks for tjbe 
five church libraries that be founded. Details 
^ of the zealous wav in which he fulfilled bis 
1 trust eeship, and of the narrow spirit in whi^^ 
he made the selection of books, are.f^ven in 
Christie’s ‘ Old Church and School Libraries 
of Ijancashire’ (Chetham Society, 1886)* 
He seemed inclined in 1655 to accept an 
invitation to Newcastle, but pressure was 
brought upon him to stay at Deane church, 
where he remained until his ejection by the 
Act of Uniformity in 1662. He continued 
to live in the house adjoining the church, 
and was allowed to preach occasionally in 
neighbouring churches, and even to hold 
some ollice at Deane church. He was finally 
silenced for nonconformity in 1678, and spent 
the rest of his days in private life, at Man- 
chester. The diaries of Henry Newcome, 
Adam Mart indale, and Oliver Hey wood show 
him to have been on intimate terms with 
those divines. According to Calamy ‘ he 
had prodigious parts, a retentive memory 
which made whatsoever he read his own, a 
solid judgment, a quick invention, and a 
ready utterance.’ Newcome complained of 
his <juerulou8ness and’ irregular temper. 
Tiisley died at Manchester on 12 Dec. 1684, 
and was buried at Deane four days later. 

Tiisley married, on 4 Jan. 1642-3, at Man- 
chester, Margaret, daughter of Ra^h Chet- 
ham, and niece of Humphrey Chetham. 
She die<i on 28 April 1663. Three daughters 
survived him. 

[The memoir of Tilsloy by John E. Bailey# 
reprinted from T.ancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
quarian Notes, 1884, contains all the necessiiry 
references to authorities; see also Shaw’s Minutes 
of the Manchester and .BiMjin^Presby terian Classes 
(Chetham .Soc. 1890-6).] C. W. S. 

TILSON, HENRY (1659-1696), portrait- 
painter, bom in Y’orksliire in 1669, was son 
of Nathaniel Tiison, and grandson of Henry 
Tiison (1676-1656), bishop of Elphin and 
formerly chaplain to the Earl of Strafford 
in Ireland. Tiison studied portrait-painting 
under Sir Peter Lely [q. v.], and worked for 
him . After Lely’s death in 1680, Tiison went 
to Italy with Michael Dahi [q. v.J, and they 
each painted the other’s portrait while at 
Rome and exchanged them. On his return 
to England Tiison obtained some repute aa 
a painter of portraits in oil and crayons, but 
in the stiff and heavy manner of the period. 
Being well connected, he was in the way of 
a successful career, when he shot himself, in 
1696, at the age of thirty-six, through disa]p- 
pointment in love. A portrait group of me 
father, Nathaniel Tiison, and family, and 
Tilson’s own portrait by himself are in the 
possession of the representative of the family. 
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Heni^Til^h Sliaen Oiirterj esq., of Watlii^- 
ton House, Oxfordshire. They were exhibited 
the National Portrait Exhibition, South 
Kensington, in 1867. 

[fiedj^ve’s Diet, of Artists ; Walpole's Anec- 
'dot^s of Painting, ed. Wornum ; Granger’s Biogr. 
Hist, iv', 334. For the grandfather see Cotton’s 
Fasti Eccl. Hib. ii. 42-3, iv. 126-6.] L. C. 

TILT, JOHN EDWARD (1815-189.3), 
physician, was born at Brighton on 30 Jan. 
ISiS, and received hia medical education 
first at St. George’s Hospital and then at 
Paris, where he graduated M.D. on 15 May 
1839. He does not appear to have held any 
English qualification until he became a 
member oi the Royal College of l^hysicians 
of London in 1859. Ho acted as travelling 
physician in the family of Count Schuvalofl’ 
during 1848-50. He settled in London 
about 1850, devoting himself to midwifery 
and the diseases of women, and was then 
a-ppointed physician-accoucheur to the Far- 
ringdon general dispensary and lying-in 
charity, lie was one of the original fellows 
of the Obstetrical Society of London, where, 
after filling various subordinate otlices, he 
was elected president for 1874-5. The title 
of cavaliere of the crown of Italy was con- 
ferred upon him in 1875, and he was at the 
time of his death a corresponding fellow of 
the academics of medicine of Turin, Athens, 
and New York. He died at Hastings on 
17 Dec. 1893. Tt was the good fortune of 
Tilt that he learned from Dr. Recumier in 
Paris the use of the speculum as an aid to ] 
tlie diagnosis of many of the diseases of 
women; it was liis merit that he made knowm 
in this country the nse of tliis instrument at 
a time when the knowledge of its value was 
confined to very few persons. 

Tilt’s works comprise : 1. ^ On Diseases of 
Menstruation and Ovarian Inflammation,’ 
London, 1850, 12mo ; 3rd edit. 1802. 2. ‘On 
the Elements of Health and Principles of Fe^ 
male Hygiene,’ London, 1852, 1 2nio ; trans- 
lated into German, Weimar, 1854. 3. ‘ The 
Change of Life in Health and Disease,’ 2nd 
edit. 1857 ; 4th edit. New York, 1882. 4. ‘ A 
Handbook of Uterine Therapeutics and of 
Diseases of Women,’ London, 1 803, 8vo ; 4th 
adit. New York, 1881 ; translated into Ger- 
man, Erlangen, 1864, and into Flemish, Leeu- 
warden, 1806. 5. ‘Health in India for British 
Women,’ London, 1875, 12mo. 

[Obituary notices in the Obatotrical Society’s 
Trans. 1894, xxxvi, 107, and in the Medico- 
Chirurg. Trans. 1894, Ixxvii. 36.] D’A. P. 

TIMBEBLAKE, HENRY (d, 1626), 
traveller, wrote a ‘ True and Strange Dis- 
course of the Trauailes of two English Pil- 

voi,. LVI. 


grimes,’ &c., London, 1603, 4to. It was re- 
printed 1608, 1609, 1011, 1616, 1620, and 
1031; by Robert Burton in ‘Two Journeys 
to Jerusalem,’ London, 1035, 168.3, 1769^ 
1786, 1796, and again from the edition of 
1616 in ‘ Harleian Miscellany,’ vol. i. 1808. 
The work is said to have suggested Pur- 
chas’s ‘Pilgrimes.’ The author tells how, 
j leaving his ship, the Troyan (named only in 
I the first edition of his book), at Alexandria, he 
roceeded to Cairo, which he left on 9 March 
, 601 for .Terusalcra, accompanied by John 
j Burrell of Middlesborough. He gives minute 
topographical details of the surroundings of 
Jerusalem,* comparing it to London, and 
placing Bethel, Gilead, Nazareth, and other 
towns at the distance of Wandsworth, Bow, 
Chelmsford, &c., for the comprehension of 
the reader. The journey in the Holy Land 
occupied fifty days. 

Timberlake was a member of the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers of London, formed 
in 1612 to discover a north-west passage, and 
beheld first joint stock in the East India Com- 
pany until 1617. Hedied about August 1626, 
as his adventures, worth 1,000/., in the same 
company, were transferred on 27 Sept, of that 
year from his executors to one Abraham Jacob. 

Another Hexky Timberiake (^. 1765), 
born in Virginia, and holding commissions in 
the old regiment of that province from 1756, 
was engaged in 1761 in subduing the Chero- 
kee Indians (cf. BANCiiorr, /L’v/. o/" the U. 
iii. 279 seq.) At the request of their king, 
he accompanied the Indians to their country 
as an evidence of the good feeling of Eng- 
land, and in May 1762 he escorted three of 
the chiefs to London, where tliey were re- 
ceived by the king at St. James’s. Timber- 
lake remained in England, hoping to be re- 
imbursed for his outlay in their equipment, 
and at length received an order to wait on 
Sir Jeflrey (afterwards Baron) Amherst [q.v.], 
governor-general of Canada, in New York, to 
receive a commission as lieutenant in the 
42nd highland regiment. This apparently 
ho never obtained. 

Timberlake made a second jounioy to Eng- 
land as escort to Cherokees desirous of com- 
plaining about encroachments on tlieir hunt- 
ing-ground, and was in London in March 
1765, in which year ‘he ]>ublished ‘ The Me- 
moirs of Lieut. Henry Timberlake,’ &c., Lon- 
don, 1765, 8vo, containing an account of his 
adventures, with information on the habits, 
dress, arms, and songs of the Cherokees. It 
was used by Southey in his poem of ‘ Madoc.’ 
A German translation appeared in Kohler’s 
‘Collection of Travels,’ 1767. 

[For the earlier Timberlake see his True and 
Strange Discourse, first edition, at Brit. Mus. ; 

D U 
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Cal. State Papers, Col. 1617-21 p. 100, and 1625- 
1629 p. 299 ; Christy’s Foxe and James, published 
by the Hakluyt Soe. 1891, ii. 616; Prown’s 
Genesis of the United States, p. 1032 ; Hazlitt’s 
• Pibl. Coll. 2nd sot'. p. o98; Justin Winsor’s 
Hist, of America, v. 393.] C. F. 8. 

TIMBRELL, IIEXKY (180(1-1849^, 
fic\il])tor, was born at Dublin in 1800, and 
bej^aii his studies there about 1820 under 
John Smith, master of the Dublin school of 
sculpture. In 1831 lie went to London, and 
assisted Edward Hodges Daily [^q. v.l, who 
continued to employ liini occasionally for 
several years. He was at the same time a 
student at the Royal Academy. He exhibited 
in 1833 ‘ Phaeton in 1831 * Satan in search 
of the Earth,’ bas-relief; in 1835 ‘ Sorrow,’ 
a monumental group. On 10 Dec. 1835 he 
gained the gold medal for his group, Olezen- 
tins tying the Living to the Dead,’ which was 
exhibited in 1836. Among his otlier exhibit.s 
at the Royal Academy were several busts; 

^ Grief,’ a bas-relief, 1830; 'Psyclie,’ 1812; 
^Hercules and Lycas,’ 1813. With the last- 
named group he won the travelling student- i 
sliip of the Iloyal Academy, and went to 
Rome in the same year. In 1845 he com- 
pleted a tine Ide-.sized group, ‘ Instruction,’ 
which wa.s almost totally destroyed in the 
wreck of tlae vessel whicli was bringing it to 
England. At the tiiim of his death Timbrell 
was engaged upon two statues for the new 
Houses of l^irliament, and a life-sized statue 
of Queen Victoria in moTble. He died of 
pleurisy at Rome on 10 April 1849. 

His brother, JAMua C. TfMimELL ("1810 
1850), painter, exhilnted three pictures of 
domestic subjects at tlie Royal Academy and 
five at the British Institution between 1830 
and 1848. He died at Portsmouth on 5 Jan. 
1850. 

[Redgravc'.s Diet, of Artists; Royal Academy 
Catalogues; Art Journal, 1849, p. 198.] 

C. D. 

TIMBS^JOHX (180l-1875),aulhor, wa.s 
born on 17 Aug. 1801 in Clerkimwell, and 
was educated at a private school at Hemel 
Ilemp.stead. He was apprenticed to a printer 
and druggist at Dorking, and while there 
began to write, his first contributions ap- 
pearing in the LMonthly Magazine’ in 1820. 
About that year he came to London, and 
was for some time amanuensis to Sir Richard 
Phillips [q. y.], publisher of the magazine. 
From that time he contributed to a large 
number of London publications, but chiefly 
to the ‘ Mirror of Literature,’ which he edited 
from 1827 to 1838; the ‘ Harh ‘quin,’ which 
appeared between 11 May and 16 July 1829, 
and which was stopped by the commissioners 


of stamps insisting that it should be tfMtamped 
as a newspaper; the ^Literary World, P’ which 
he edited during 1839 and 1840; wf.nd the 
‘Illustrated London News,’ of whichJl he was 
sub-editor under Dr. Charles Macka!^y [q. v,] 
from 1842 to 1858. He was also the j»‘| 0 ngina- 
tor and editor of the ‘ Year Book of ^ 1 Science 
and Art,’ begun in 1839 after he the 

‘ Mirror.’ ^ 

His works, which run to oyer a hundb'^'edand 
fifty volumes, are compilations of interesting 
facts gathered from every eonceivablt3^'(]^uar- 
ter, and relating to the most varied suV^^^ects. 
Ill recognition of his antiquarian laboUy |*8 he 
was elected a fellow of the Society of ^“o|*nti- 
quaries in 1854. He died in consid^fi'lrable 
poverty in London on 6 March 1875. jP^ 

He edited ‘ Manuals of Utility,’ ^^847 ; 
the ‘ Percy Anecdotes,’ J-iondon, 186tML70; 
and ‘ Pepys’s Memoir.s,’ 1871. His ownW chief 
works, all of whiitli were published in Lon- 
don and many ran into several edition , ^,are : 
1. ‘A Picturesque Promenade round ftoOovk- 
ing,’ 1822. 2. ‘ C’aineleon Sketches,’ fw,1828. 

3. ‘Knowledge for the People,’ tdlB31. 

4. ‘Popular Errors E.xplained,’ 1841, >. ‘Il- 

lustrated Year-Book of Wonders,’ Dpc85(); 
2nd ser. 1850-1. 6. ‘ Wellingtoiiiana,’P8l852. 

7. ‘Curiosities of London,’ 1855. 8. ‘T|v hings 

, not generally known, 1856; 2nd ser, J®il859, 
9. ^Scliooldays of Eminent Men,’ fhelSoS, 
t 10. ‘.Painting popularly Explained* (jdfi'bintly 
with '^riioma.s .John Gulick), 1 859. 11 . ‘ ideVnec- 
doteBiograpliy, ’ 1 860. 1 2. ‘ Stories of Iif iven- 

tors and J )isco verers,’ 1 860, 13, ‘ Some jlojhing 

for Fi verybody,’ 1861, 1 4. ‘ Illustrated intBook 

of Womlers,’ 1862. 15. ‘ Anecdote IJ\^*'ea of 

Wits and Humourists/ 1 862, 2 vols. 1 6.^^ * In- 
ternational Exhibition/ ^863. 17. ‘ T!i®^inga 

to be remembered in Daily Life/ r*f . 

18. ‘Knowledge for the Time/ 

19. ‘ ^Valks and ’falks about London/ 18^865. 

20. ‘ Romance of London,’ 1865, S h^ols. 

21. ‘ English Eccentrics and Eccentrici<*^ ^^®>’ 

1866. 22. ‘Club Life in London/ 1^^806, 

2 vols. 23. ‘Strange Stories of the 
World/ 1860. 24. ‘Nooks and Cornerlg* 
English Life/ 1867. 26. ‘Notable ThiT«g» 
of our own Time,’ 1868. 26. ‘WondeR^fjjl 
Inventions,’ 1868. 27. ‘Lady Bountid^t^' 

Legacy to her Family,’ 1868. 28. ‘ Lonfi*®^ 
and Westminster/ 1868, 2 vols, 20. ‘Eccen- 
tricities of the Animal Creation/ 18^®* 
30. ‘ Historic Ninepins/ 1869. 31, ‘Anc^jj^* 
tral Stories and Traditions of Great FamilietP> 
1869. 32. ‘ Abbeys, Castles, and Ancieiy^ 
Halls of England and Wales,’ 1869, 3 vols 
33. ‘Notabilia/ 1872. 34. ‘Pleasant Half 
hours for the Family Circle/ 1872. 86. ‘Bool 
of Modern Legal Anecdotes,’ 1878. 86. ‘ Doc 
tors and Patients,’ 1873, 2 vols. 37. ‘ Anec 
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dote Lives of Later Wits and Humourists/ 
1874, 2 vols. 38. ‘ Anecdotes about Authors 
and Artists/ 1886. 

[Men of the Beign ; Allibone s Diet, of Eng- 
lish Lit. Fox-Bourne’s newspaper Press, ii. 
1*20; Annual Begister, 1875, p. 138; Yates’s 
Recollections, 1885, p. 207 ; f^otes and Queries, 
5th ser. hi. 220.] J. B. M. 

TIMPERLEY, CHARLES H. {1794- | 
1840?), writer on typography, was born at i 
^fanchester in 1704, and was educated at j 
the free grammar school. In Marcli 1810 
he enlisted in the 33rd regiment of foot, was 
wounded at Waterloo, and received his dis- 
charge on 28 Nov. 1815. He resumed his 
apprenticeship to an engraver and copper- 
plate printer, and in 1821 became a letter- 
press printer by indenture to ^lessrs. l)icey‘ 
Sc Smithson, proprietors of the ^ Northampton 
^fercury.* About 1829 he worked with that 
firm at. I he same time as Sp(*neer Timothy 
Hall [q. V.] In April 1828 he gave two 
lectures 011 the art of printing before thi 
Warwick and Leamington Literary Institu- j 
tion. He became foreman to T. Kirk of j 
IS^ottingham, and editor of the ^Xotting- 1 
ham Wreath,’ lie married a widow (d that ; 
town. In 1833 he produced ‘Songs of the | 
Press and other l^oenis relating tf) the art of 
Printing, original and selected; also Epitaphs, 
Epigrams, Anecdotes, Notices of early Print- 
ing and Printers/.! jondon, small 8vo, of which 
an enlarged edition of the poetical portion 
appeared in 1845. It is still the best col- 
lection of printers’ songs in I'mglish; some 
of the verse is by Timperley himself. In 
1838 he publishe i ‘The Printers’ Manual, | 
containing Instructions to l^earners, with j 
Scales of Impositions and numerous Calcula- j 
tions. Recipes, and Scales of Prices in the i 
principal Towns of Great Britain, together 
with practical Direct ions for conduct ing every 
Department of a Printing Office,’ London, 
large 8vo. This was followed by ‘A Dic- 
tionary of I^rinters and Printing, with the 
Progress of Literature, ancient and modern, 
Bibliographical Illustrations,’ London, 1839, | 
large 8vo. The remainder of the stock of 
these works was purchased by H. G . Bohn, 
who issued the two together, with twelve 
pages of additions, under the title of ‘ Ency- 
clopaedia of Literary and Typographical Anec- 
dote, being a Chronological Digest of the 
most interesting Facts illustrative of the 
History of Literature and Printing from the 
earliest period to the present time/ 2nd edit. 
London, 1842, large 8vo, This usefid com- 
pilation, which is chiefly devoted to English 
printers and booksellers, has iK^en frequently 
referred to in this Dictionary. Timperley 


also wrote * Annals of Manchester, biogra- 
phical, historical, ecclesiastical, and com- 
mercial, from the earliest period/ Manchester, 
1839, small 8vo. Towards the end of his 
life he had charge of a bookseller’s shop 
owned by Bancks Sc Co. of Manchester, wdiose 
name is on the title-page of his ‘Printers’ 
Manual,’ The business was not successful, 
and Timperley accepted a literary engage- 
ment witli Fisher Sc Jackson, publishers, of 
London, and died in their service about 1846. 
lie lielped to edit the Rev. George Newen- 
Jiam W right’s ‘ Gallery of Engravings ’ [1845, 
&c.], 2 vols. 4to. 

[Some autobiographical facts in pref. to 
Dictionary of Printers, 1839. See also Bigmore 
and Wyman’s Bibliogr. of i’rinting, iii. 12-16; 
The Lithographer, April 1874, iv. 221 ; the 
1‘rmters’ Register, 6 Dec. 1873, p. 269; Cur- 
wens Hist. ‘of Booksellers, p. 4G3.] H. B. T. 

TINDAL, MA1THEW (1653?-1733), 
deist, born about 1653, was son of .John 
Tindal, who had been appointed under the 
Commonwealth minister of Beer-Ferris, 
Devonshire, by his wife, Anna Hulse. He 
was educated at a country school, entered 
Lincoln College, Oxford, wliere he was a 
pupil of George Ilickes [q. v.], and thence 
migrated to Exeter College. Ho graduated 
B.A. on 17 Oct. 1676, B.C.L. 1679, and 
D.C.L. 1685. He was elected to a law fel- 
lowship at All Souls’ in .1678, In the reign 
of James II he became for a timtj a catholic. 
According to his own account he had been 
brought up in higli-church principles, and 
the ‘ Roman emissaries,’ wlio were busy at 
the time, convinced liiin that upon those 
principles there was no logical defence for 
the Anglican schism. On ‘ going into the 
world/ however, he was impressed by tho 
denunciations of priestcraft in favour with 
the opposite party, and became alive to the 
‘ absurdities of popery.’ The last time that he 
saw any ‘ popish tricks ’ was at Candlemas in 
1687-B, and on the next opportunity, 15 April 
1688, he publicly received the sacrament in 
his college chapel. .1 1 is enemies accused him 
of venal motives, and it was said by his 
successful rival that he had hoped to obtain 
the wardenship of All Souls* from James II. 

Tindal was admitted as an advocate at 
Doctors’ Commons on 13 Nov. 1685 (Cootb, 
Civilians^ p. 102), and after the Revolutiont-^ 
was consulted by ministers upon some ques« 
tions of international law. He was on a 
commission to consider the case of an Italian 
count accused of murder, who denied the 
competence of English courts to tTVAJbiin. 
lie gave an opinion in 1693 that certain 
prisoners could be tried for piracy although 
they pleaded that they were acting under a 
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commii^sion from James II. AVillimn Olclys 
and another civilian were displaced from 
their olHces for liolding- the contrary view 
(see under Oldys, William, 169()-17l)l; 
and Luttrell, Brief IMation ^ &c. iii. 183). 
Tindal is said to have been rewarded for his 
services oh this and other occasions by a 
pension of 200/. a year from the crown. He 
published several pamphlets of a whig and 
low-church tendency ; but first made a sensa- 
tion in 1706 by a book called ^ The Rights of 
the Christian Church asserted against the 
Romish and all other Priests who claim an 
Independent Power over it/ &c., and intended 
to show that the church had no rights of the 
kind claimed by the high-church party. He 
was answered by many writers, including his 
old tutor, Ilickes, now a nonjuror, who re- 
ports Tindal as saying that he ‘ was writing 
a book which would make the clergy mad.’ 
In that aim he succeeded pretty well ; over 
twenty answers appeared. William Oldis- 
w^orth [q. v.] seems to have made the most 
popular reply in a ‘ Dialogue betweenTimothy 
and Philatheus/ filling three a^oI nines. Le 
Clerc made a complimentary reference to the 
book, and Tindal became one of the most ha^ed 
antagonists of the liigh-church party. He 
was accused of having changed Jiis religion 
from base motives and of having bought Le 
Clerc ’s favourable opinion — a statement 
Avhicli Le Clerc indignantly denied in the 
‘ Bibliotheque Choisie’ (x. art. vii, andxxiii. 
art. viii. 23~U), The book was ordered 
by the House of Commons to be burnt by 
the common hangman along with Sache- 
verell’s sermon (25 March 1710) by way of 
proving, apparently, that the whigs did not 
approA'e deists. Tindal carried on the w'ar 
against the high-churchmen and.Tacobites by 
various pamphlets in the time of the Sache- 
v'erell excitement. After the accession of 
George I he Avrote a variety of political pam- 
phlets. He attacked Walpole in 1717 for 
splitting the party by his resignation, but 
defended him again upon his return to 
power. His pamphlets do not appear to 
have had any special effect. He returned to 
his old arguments, and in 1729 attacked some 
references to the freethinkers in Bishop Gib- 
son’s ‘ Pastoral Letter.’ In 1730 he pub- 
lished the book by which he is best known, 
Christianity as Old as the Creation, or the 
Gospel a Republication of the Religion of 
Nature.’ The title expresses the contention 
of the contemporary deists, and the book 
marked the culminating point of the contro- 
versy to which these writings gave rise. It 
received a great number of answers ; more 
than thirty are given in the catalogue of the 
British Museum. Tindal called himself a 


‘Christian deist,’ and made formal ]>rofes- 
sioiis of accepting Christianity as a * most 
holy religion.’ I’hcre could be no doubt, 
hoAA'ever, that his aim Avas to show thu' any 

f )ositive revelation was superfluous. A 
etter from another fellow of All Soul>'’, J . 
Proast, Avas published in a ‘preliminary dis- 
course ’ hy Ilickes to a book called ^ Spinoza 
^Revived’ (1709), one of the answers to the 
‘‘Rights of the Christian Church/ Pr^ast 
declared that Tindal had, in a privite c^u^ 
versation, renounced all belief in ChriBtianity*. 
No doubt Tindal thdugbt it fair to avoid 
danger of persecution by using conventional 
phrases in his books. ^ Christianity os Old 
as the Creation ’ was, in any case, an able 
and effective statement of the rationalist 
creed of the time. Tindal is said to have 
left a second volume in manuscript in reply 
to his opponents, the publication of whicK 
was prevented by Bishop Gibson. He died 
on Hi Aug. 1733 at a lodging in Coldbath 
Fields, and Avtis buried in ClerkeuAvell 
church. [For the forgery of his will, see 
under Buduell, Etstace; and Tindal, 
Nicholas.] 

Tindal had retaiiuid his fellowslnp at All 
Souls’ till his death, and passed liis time 
bet wx*en Oxford and London. In the life of 
Young of the ‘ Niglit Thoughts,’ contributed 
by Herbert Croft to Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the 
I’oets,* a story is told u])on Johnson’s autho- 
rity. Young became a fellow of All Sauls’ 
in 1708, and frequently argued A\dth Tindal. 

‘ I can ahA’ays answer the otlier boys,’ Tindal 
is reported to have said, ‘ because I knoAv 
their arguments beforehand ; but Young is 
continually pestering, me vdth arguments of 
his own.’ Naturally Tindal was not loved at 
Oxford. Ileariie makes frequent references 
to him in his diary, and calls him a ‘ noto- 
rious ill-liA'er’ and a ‘noted debauchee/ 
Similar accusations are made in detail by an 
anonymous fellow of All Souls’ in a pam- 
phlet published upon Tindal’s death; and 
Profe-ssor Burrows says that he Avas 
once publicly admonished lor immorality 
( Worthies of All Souls\ p. 381). The anony- 
mous fellow also insists upon Tindal’s glut- 
tony, which, it appears, sometimes monopo- 
lised dishes intended to be shared by the 
other fellows of the college. Hearne admits, 
however, tliat Tindal had one ^kward 
virtue. lie was very abstemious in drink, 
which gave him ‘ no small advantage ’ in 
after-dinner arguments with his colleagues. 
He made a few converts among them, but 
was generally regarded as a ceritre of oppo- 
sition to the reputable college authorities. 

Tindal’s Avorks are : 1 . ‘ Essay edneerning' 
the Law of Nations and the Rights of Sove- 
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reigns, &c. . . 1693; 2nd edition in 1694 

Avith ‘ An Account of what was said at the 
Council-boarcK . . / (upon the piracy ques- 
tion: see above). 2. * Essay concerning 
Obedience to the Supreme l\>wers . . 
1694 (Wood, Atficnce). 3. ‘Letter to the 
Clergy. . . 1(594 Brit,) 4. ‘ Re- 

flections on the 28 Propositions,’ 1695 {Biogr, 
Brit,) . 6. ‘ An Essay concerning the Power 
of the Magistrate and'the Rights of Mankind' 
* in of lieligion/ 1B97. 6. ‘ Reasons 

against restraining the Press,’ 1704; re- 
printi^ ^ Tindal’^ in R. Barron’s ^Pillars 
of Priestcraft,’ 1768, vol. iv. 7. ‘The Rights 
of the Christian Church asserted against the 
Rpmish and all other Priests who claim an 
independent* Power over it, 'with a preface,’ 
&c., 1706. Tindal published two ‘ Defences’ 
of this in the following years. 8. ‘jXew 
High Church turned Old Presbyterian,’ 1709 
(^Bwgr. Brit,) 9. ‘Merciful Judgements of 
the High Church Triumphant ... in the 
reign ot Charles I,’ 1710 (re])rinted in Bar- 
ron’s ‘ Pillars of Priestcraft,’ 1768, vol. iii. 
10. ‘ lligh-Chnrcb Catechism,’ 1710 (Biogr, 
Brit,), 11. ‘The Jacobitisin, Perjury, and 
Popery of Iligh-Cliurch Priests,’ 1710. 12. 

* Tlie Nation vitidicated from the Aspersions 
cast on it’ (in a ‘representation’ from the 
lower house of convocation), 1711. 13. ‘ De- 
fection considered, and the Designs of those 
who divided the F rieiids of (Government set in 
a true Light,* 1717. 14. ‘ Destruction a cer- 

tain Consequence of Division,’ &c., 1717. The 
last two refer to Walpole’s secession. 15. 

‘ The Judgement of Dr. Prideanx concerning 
the Murder of .Julius Ca*sar . . . maintairied’ 
(in answer to in the ‘ London Journal’), 

1721. 16. ‘ A Defence of our present Ila])py 

Establishment, and the Administration 
Vindicated . . .’1722. 17. ‘Enquiry int() 

the Causes of our present 1 lisaftectioii. . . 

1 722. The last three are in defence- of Wal- 
pole. 18. ‘Address to the Inhabitants . . , 
of London and Westminster in relation to 
the Pastoral Letter [of Bishop Gibson]/ 

1729. 19. ‘Second Address’ (in answer to 
second pastoral letter), 1730. 20, ‘Chris- 
tianity as Old as the Creation : or the Gospel 
a Republication of the Religion of A'alure/ 

1730. 

[A contemporary life called ^ Memoirs of . . . 
M. Tindall, LLD./ by Curll, and a pamphlet 
called * Tho Religious, Rational, and Moral Con-i 
duct of Matthew Tindal, LL D., late fellow of • 
All Souls’, by a member of the same college/ 
appeared just after his death. The article in 
the Biogr. Brit, has a few details communicated 
Iw Sir Nathaniel Lloyd [q* v.] Soo also Biiitow.s’s 
■ worthies of All Souls’, 1874, pp. 217, 289, 291, 
381, 430; Hearne’s Collections (Oxford Hist. 


80 c.). i. 8 , 193, 223, 237, 260. 284, 293, ii. 72, 
97. 179, 336. 367, iii. 74, 83, 2o5, 311, 381; 
Kelifjuia} llearnianjc (1857), pp. 783-4; and 
Wood’s Athenre (Bliss \ iv. 584. For accounts 
of his theological works sec L^ chler’s Deschichto 
des englischen Deisrnus, pp. 324-34, and the 
Rev. J. Hunt’s Religious Thought in England, 
ii. 431-62.] L. S. 

TINDAL, NICHOLAS (1687-1774), 
historical writer, born at l^lymouth on 
26 Nov. 1687, was the only son of John 
Tindal, vicar of Cornwood, Devonshire, by 
his wife , Elizabeth, daughter of NichoUa 
Prideaux, president of the council of Barba- 
dos. His father’s only brother was Matthew 
Tindal [q, v.l, and his sister Elizabeth was 
mother of N^athaniel Forster (1718-1767). 
[q. V.] Nicholas matriculated from Exeter 
College, Oxford, on 0 March 1766-7, aged 19, 
radiiated B.A. in 1710, and M.A. in 
713. In 1716 he was presented to the 
rectory of Hatford, Berkshire, and in 1721 
to the vicarage of (Treat AValtham, Essex. 

Soon afterwards Tindal began preparations 
for the chief work of his life, the translation 
and continuation of Rapin’s ‘History of 
England/ of which tlie first edition had 
appeared in French at Paris in 1723 [see 
Rapin, Paul de]. Ilis translation, ‘ with 
additional notes,’ began to appear in 1726. 
The second volume was dedicated on July 12 
1726 to Sir Charles Wager, to whom Tindal 
w’ as then acting as chaplain dn the Baltic; 
the foiirtli was dated ‘on board ihe Torbay 
in Gibraltar Bay, Sep. 4, 1727.’ The whole 
work ran to fifteen octavo volumes, the last 
being published in 1731 ; a secoml i^dition, 
in two folio volumes, was brought out in 
1732-3, and a third in 1743. Tindal had 
meanwhile set to work to continue Rapin’s 
‘ lli.story’ which ended with the revolution of 
1 (>88. The first volume of liis ‘ Continuation ’ 
was published in 1744, being numbered as 
the third volume of Rapin’s ‘History.’ The 
second volume (vol. iv. of the ‘ History') ap- 
peared in two parts in 1745, bringing the 
‘ History ’ down to the accession of George II 
in 1727. The whole w^ork w'as embellished 
with Houbraken and Vert lie’s ‘Heads and 
31oiiument8 of the Kings ’ (which had been 
separately published in 1736, fol.) Another 
folio edition, with a continuation to the end 
of George II’s reign by Smollett, was pub- 
lished during 1785-9 m five volumes. Afl 
octavo edition of Tindal’s ‘Continuation ’ 
had come out concurrently with the folio 
edition during 1745-7 ; this was in thirteen 
volumes uniform w'ith the first edition of 
Rapiii’s work, the whole comprising tt^enty- ^ 
eight volumes. Other octavo editions of the 
whole ‘History’ appeared in 1751, 21 vols., 
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and in 1757-9, also 21 vols. An ‘Abridgment’ all in duodecimo, Tindal also translated 
was issued in 1747, and a ‘Summary’ in from the French, the text of De Beausobre 
1751. Tiiidal’s ‘ work is partly original and and Lenfant’s ‘Commentary on St.Matthew’s 
partly a compilation, but it deserves tlie Gospel,’ published by Morant in 1725, and 
praise of having been written without party Calmet’s ‘Antiquities Sacred and Prophane,’ 
spirit, and of being a temperate and candid published in monthly parts in 1724, 
narrativ<^ of carefully ascertained facts, Tindal died at Greenwich Hospital, on 
although destitute of those higher merits Monday, 27 June 1774, in his eighty-seventh 
which at test original historic power ’ (Gar-^ year, and was buried in the second burial- 
niNKRaud Mullinger, Introductioyi to Eng- | ground of the hospital, known as Goddard’s 
Itsh Ilistorg, p. 875). According to Burton, | Garden (11 aster, Kenty^A. 1886, i. 76; Gent^ 
it ‘ has ]>eriiaps been more amply founded on Mag, 1774, p. 383). A portrait of Tindal, 
by later historians, as an authority, than any | painted by Knapton and engraved by Picart, 
other book rt'ferring to the period it covt^rs’ | Ibrined the frontispiece of the second volume 
{^Reign of Qiieen Atme, ii. 324). Archdeacon ; of the second edition of Bapin. It was re- 
Coxe, however, asserts that the ‘ Continua- 1 touched by Vert ue for his ‘Heads of the 
tion’ Avas principally written by Thomas | Kings of England’ (1786), and was repro- 
Birch [q. v.j, with the assistance of ‘persons ^ duced in the ‘ Essex Beview’ (ii. 168). 
of ])oUtical eminence.’ Tindal himself ac- Tindal married, first, Anne, daugliter of 
knowledges valuable assistance rendered him John Keate of IT agborn, Berkshire; by her 
by Philij) Morant [g.v.J In August 175/ he had three sons, of whom George, a cap- 
AVilliam Duncombe [q. v.] published anony- tain in the royal navy, was grandfather of 
mously an attack on Tindars style, entitled Sir Nicholas Conyngham Tindal [q. v.J 
‘ Bemarks on Mr. Tindals Translation’ Another son, James, Avas father of William 
(Nichols, ZiV. ylMc/v/. A’iii. 267). Tindal [q. a'.] Nicholas Tindal married, 

While St ill vicar of Waltham, Tindal pro- secondly, on 11 Aug. 1758, at the chapel of 
jeeted a ‘History of Essex ’ in three volumes, GreeiiAvich Hospital, ‘ Elkabeth, daughter of 
but the scheme did not meet with much ! I. Gugelman, Captain of Invalids,* by whom 
support, and tw'o numbers only appeared ! he had no issue (Tindal’s own pedigree of the 
(1732.^ 4to). The first included the history i Tindal family in Nichols’s Lit, Anecd, ix. 
of Foisted and PanUield, and the second the j 302-3). 

history of Baine, Htebbing, and part of [Autliurities cited; Essex Review, ii. 168-79 ; 
Becking. They Avere leased upon the matin- Works in Brit. Mus. Library: Foster's Ahimni 
scripts of William Holman [q. v.j, which Oxon. 1500-1714; Hast (id’s Kent; Chalmers’s 
Lad been entrusted to Tindal on Ilolman’s Biogr. Diet. ; Caziaiove’s Bapin-Thoyras, 1866 ; 
death in 1730. In 1731 Tin<lal was ap- 1 LoAvndes’s Bibl. Manual, f d. Bohn.] A, F. P. 
pointed master of the royal free school at j TINDAL, Sir NICHOLAS CONYNG- 
Chelmsford, and in 1732 cha])lain in ordi- j HAM (1776-1846), chief justice of the com- 
nary at Chatham. In 1738, his uncle, ; nion pleas, born at Coval Hall, near Chelms- 
Matlhew Tindal, died, and Nicholas be- | ford, on 12 Dec, 1776, was son of Bobert 
lieved himself to La\'e been left his sole j Tindal, a solicitor of Chelmsford, by his wife 
•heir. A Avill, hoAvever, generally thought Surah, only daughter of John Pocock of 
to IniA^e been forged, was produced by Eiustace Green Avich. Mattliew Tindal [q. v.], the 
Budgell, which left practically all his deist, aauis of his family, and his greut-grand- 
.eft’ects to Budgell [see Bitdgell, Eustace], father was Nicholas Tindal [q.v.], the histo- 
Tindal ])ublished in the same year ‘ A Copy rical writer. Nicholas Conyngham was sent 
of the Will of Matthew Tindal, Avith an ' to the Chelmsford grammar school, of which 
Account of what pass’d concerning tlie same I’liomas Naylor was then master, and at ninc- 
betAveen Mrs. Lucy Price, Eustactj Budgell, teen Avent to I’rinity College, Cambridge. In 
Esq,, and Mr. Nicolas Tindal,’ London, 1799 he graduated B. A. as eighth wrangler, 
8vo ; hut h(‘ failed to obtain restitution from winning the chancellor’s gold medal. He was 
Budgell (cf. Pope, Workti, ed. Elwdn and elected felloAV of his college in 1801 , and next 
Courtlioj)e, iii. 270). In 1788 Tindal was year he graduated M. A, and entered as a stu- 
jippointed cliaplain to Greenwich Hospital, dent at Lincoln’s Inn. In 1834 he received 
and ill 1740 Avas presented to the rectories of the honorary D.C/L. degree at Oxford. 
Calbourne, Isle of Wight, and Alverstoke, , On 20 June 1809 Tindal was called to the 
Hampshire. In 1764 lie published a ‘ Guide bar, having yireviously read with Sir John 
to Classical Learning, or Polymetis Abridged ’ Bichardson ( 1771-1 84 1) [q. v.], and practised 
[seeSPENCE, Joseph]; this abridgment pi’oved as a special pleader. lie joined the northern 
a very popular handbook, and subsefnient edi- circuit, and, on the strength of his wide and 
tions appeared in 1765, 1777, 1786, and 1802, accurate learning (for he never was a good 
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advocate), he obtained a considerable practice* 
His vast store of learning even in obsolete 
law was shown to advantage in the case 
^Ashford v . Thornton (1 Baknewali. and 
Aloekson’s IteportSfjiAOb), in which he suc- 
cessfully claimed for his client the right of 
wager of battle, a feat which produced the 
statute 59 George III, c. 46, abolishing this 
right for the future. Brougham and Parke 
(afterwards Lord Wensleydale) were among 
his pupils. He was subsequently with 
Brougham as counsel forQueen Caroline (Z?/© 
of JBrotzffhanifU. 381 ), and had he not already 
been retained for the queen would have been 
engaged for the crown. 

lie entered parliament in 1824 as tory 
member for the Wigtown Burghs, and be- 
came solicitor-general in September 1826, 
when changes were occasioned by Copley’s 
appointment to the mastership of the rolls. 
At the same time he received the honour of 
knighthood. In the same year he Avas re- 
turned to .parliament for Haiwich ; but in 
1827, Copley becoming lord chancellor, there 
wasa vacancy in the representation of the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and Tindal was electtnl 
by 479 votes against 378 for William John 
Banltes [q.v.] With characteristic modesty 
he decUnedto assert his claim to the attorney- 
generalship, either against James Scarlett 
(afterwards first Baron Abinger) rQ*v.] in 
1827 or against Sir Charles WethereU[q.v.] i 
(Life of Lord Dnwifffiy i. 206). OhO June 
1829 he was appointtal chief justice of the 
common pleas in succession to William Draper 
Best, first baron Wynford [q, v,], and occupied 
that position until his death. Among the 
celebrated cases hf' tried w^ere Norton’s action 
against Lord Mel hour j\e for criminal conver- 
sation and the trials for murder of Courvoisier 
and MacNaghten. He attended to his duties 
to within ten days of his death, wdien he was 
seized with paralysis, and died at Folkestone 
on 6 July 1846. He was buried at Kensal 
Green cemetery. He left 45,000/. and free- 
holds at Chelmsford and Aylesbury. 

He married, on 2 Sept. 1809, Merelina (<f. 
181 8), youngest daughterof 'riiomas Symonds, 
captain, ll.N., by whom he had four sons 
and a daughter. Of these the eldest, Bev. 
Nicholas Tindal, M.A., was vicar of Sand- 
hurst in Gloucestershire, and predeceased him 
in 1842; and the youngest, Charles John, a 
barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, died in 1853, 

As a judge all Tiiidal’s best qualities found 
the widest scope, llis sagacity , impartiality, 
and plain sense, his industry and clear- 
sightedness, made him the admiration of 
non-professional spectators; while among 
lawyers he was very highly esteemed for an 
invariable kindness to all who appeared 


before him, for his grasp of principle, ac- 
curacy of statement, skill in analysis, and 
vast stores of case law. In his latter days 
he became somewhat procrastinating and 
eccentric, but he retained to the last the 
respect and affection of those who practised 
before him. He had considerable wit of a 
highly legal kind, of which several illustra- 
tions are given in Robinson’s ^ Bench and 
Bar’ (pp. 153-8). 

There is a portrait of Tindal by T. Philips, 
R,A., in the National Portrait Gallery, Lon- 
don. It was engraved by Henry Cousins. 

[Gent. Mag. 1846, ii. 199 ; Daily News, 7 July 
1846; Law Mag. v. 105; Ballantyne's Ex- 
periences ; Foss’s Lives of the Judge.s ; Fosters 
Scottish Members of Pari,] .1. A. H, 

TINDAL,W ILLI AM (1 484-1 536), trans- 
lator of the New Testament. [.See Tyk- 
DAf.E.] 

TINDAL, WILLIAM (1756-1804), an- 
tiquary, born at Chelmsford on 14 May 
1756, was son of James Tindal (d, 1760), 
captain in the 4th regiment of dragoons, 
youngest son of Nicholas Tindal [q. v. ] James 
married Miss Shenton, who, after his death, 
was married to Dr. Smith, a physician at 
Cheltenham and Oxford, At four years of 
age William and his mother went to reside 
w'ith her brother, a minor canon of Chichester, 
and six yearslater they removed to llichraond. 
On 19 May 1 772 he matriculated from Trinity 
College, Oxford, and was elected a scholar in 
the same yean lie graduated B.A. in 1776 
and M.A. in 1778, in which year he was or- 
dain(*d deacon and obtained a fellowship, 
wdiich he held until his marriage. After serv- 
ing as curate at Evesham, he became rector 
of Billingford in Norfolk in 1789, and on 
6 July 1792 he was also instituted to the 
rectory of Kington, Worcestershire. In 
1799 he exchanged the rectory of Billing- 
ford for the chaplainship of the Tower of 
London, In the same year he was elected 
a follow of the .Society of Antiquaries 
(Nichols, Lit. lllustr. \i. 772), 

Tindal committed suicide at the Tower on 
10 Sept. 1804 while in a state of mental 
dcj)ression. He married before 1794, and 
his wife survived him. 

Besides ^vriting several political pamphlets, 
he w^as the author of : I, * llemarks on Dr. 
Johiison’a Life and Critical Observations on 
the AVorks of Gray,’ 1782, 8vo. 2. ‘Ju- 
venile Excursions in Literature and Cri- 
ticism,’ London, 1791, l6mo. 3. ‘ The 
History and Antiquities of the Abbey and 
Borough of Evesham,’ Evesham, 1794, 4to. 
The last w'ork won high praise from^otlice 
W alpole. Tindal is also said to have written 
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a poetical essay in blank verse, entitled * The 
Evils and Advantages of Genius contrasted/ 

[Chambers's Biogr, Illiistr. of AVorcestershire, 
pp. 567-72; Gent. Mag. 1794 ii. 836, 1804 ii. 
889, 975 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon, 1715-1886.] 

E. I. C. 

TINMOUTH, JOHN de C/?. Iii06), his- 
torian, was a nutivo ot* Tynemouth, and for a 
time vicar of that town. Afterwards be be- 
came a Benedictine monk at St. Albans, of 
which house Tvnemoutli priorv was a cell. 
ITe was the author of : I . ‘ llistoria Aurea a 
Creatione ad tem])us Kdwardi III.’ Tin- 
mouth's work set ms to have ended at l ! 
and is so given in Lambeth .MSS. 10, 1 1, 12. | 
A co])v ot‘ the * llistoria Aurea,’ also ending 
at lo47, is otuUained in Bodleian MS. 240, 
which was made for the monks of Bury | 
St. Edmunds in 1H77. A third copy at | 
Cambridge (^.C.C. AfS. B i. ii., which was 
formerly at St. Albans, appears to contain a 
continuation to L477. 2. ‘ Marty rologiiim 

or Liber Servoruin Dei Alajor.’ 3. ^ Suncti- 
logium : sive, de Vitis et Aliraculis Sanc- 
torum Atiglue, Scotiie, et IJibeniioe,’ also j 
called ‘ Liber servorum Dei Minor.’ This is 
contained in Cotton MS. Tiberius E. 1. A 
number of lives extracted from the ‘ Alar- 
tyrologium ’ or ^Sanetilogiimi ’ of John dcTin- 
moiitli are contained in Bodleian M>S. 240. 
Tinmouth appears to liave borrowed his 
lives of saints largely from the ‘ Sancti- 
logium ’ of Guido, abbot of St. Denys from 
1326 to 1343. Tinmouth was in his turn 
laid under contribution by Capgrave, who 
borrowed from him nearly all the lives in 
his ‘Nova Legeiida Aiiglie;’ but Tiuraouth’s 
collection contains some material not given 
by Capgrave. A number of Tinrnouth’s 
lives of saints are noticed in Hardy’s ‘De- 
scriptive (’atalogue of British History.’ ITis 
life of St. Bregwin is print ed in Wharton’s 
‘Anglia Sacra ’(ii. To). Tinmouth is also 
credited with expositions on various hooks 
of the Bible, and with a lectionary for all 
the saints cotumemorated in the Sarum use. 

[Tanner’s 15ibl. Brit.-IIib. pp. xxxiv, 439-40 ; 
Hardy’s D<*scriptive Catalogue of British His- 
tory ; Arnold’.s Memorials of St. Edmund’s 
Abbey, vol. i. pp. Ixv-lxvi, where Tinmouth is 
confused with John Tyneworth, abbot of St. Ed- 
mund’s from 1385 to 1389.] C.-L. K. 

TINNEY, JOHN (d, 1761), engraver, 
practised both in line and mezzotint, but 
■with no great ability, during the reign of 
George II. Ho was also a printseller, and 
carried on business at the Golden Lion 
in Fleet Street, London, where? all his own 
works were published-. His mezzotint plates 
include portraits of Lavinia Fenton, after 


John Ellys; George HI, after S 

more; Chief Baron Parker; and'jTOft We6'- 
ley ; also some fancy subjects after BoueKer^i 
Lancret,* Kosalba, Correggid, and others. 
He engraved in line a set of ten vmws of 
Hampton Court and Kensington Palace„ 
after Anthony Highmore, and some of Fon»- 
taiuebleau and Versailles, after Jean Hi^aiid.. 
Some of tlu plates in Ball’s ‘ Anti(juities of 
Constantinople,’ 1720, are also by him. Tin- 
ney is now remembered as the master of ther 
distinguished engravers William Woollett 
[q. V.], Anthony Walker [q. v.], and John 
Browne (174I-itS(ll) [q. v,J He died m 
1761. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; ChalonerSmith's 
British Me/.zotinto Poriviiits; Dodd's manuscript 
Hist, of English Engravers in Brit . Mus. (Addit, 
M8J^. 33406).] F. M. O’D. 

TIPPER, JOHN (d. 1713), almanac- 
maker, was born at Ck)vtmtry. In 1690 he 
was elected master of Bablako school in 
that city in the place of Richard Butler. 
In 1704 lie commenced an almanac and a 
serial collection of mathematical papers, 
under the title of ‘ Tlie Toadies’ Diary,’ wliicb 

1 he continu(?d to edit until his death. Six 
letters from Tipper tt> Humphrey Wanley 
[q. V.], relating to the inception of tho 
‘Diary,’ are in Ellis’s ‘Letters of Eminent 
Literary Mtm’ (Cam(h‘n kSoc. pp. 304-15). 
It was carried on until 1840, when it, was 
united with t lie ‘Gentleman's Diary,’ under 
the title ‘The Lady’s and Gentleman’s Dijsiry,’ 
and continued to appear until 1871. In 171(> 
he also founded ‘ Great Britain’s Diary/ 
which continued to be issued until 1728. 
Tipper was a raatlieTratichin of considerable 
ability, and to the ordinary contents of 
astrological almanacs he added several ma- 
thematical problems of a difficult nature 
which his readers were invited to solve. 
Among those who exercised their ingenuity 
in attempting these was Thomas Simpson 
[q. V,], the well-known mathematician. In 
1711 Tipper started ‘Delights for the In- 
genious,’ a monthly magazine treating of 
mathematical questions and enigmas, arid 
more or less popular in its character. It 
did not, however, survive the year. Tipper 
died in 1713. 

I [Colvile’s Wortliies of Warwickshire, p, 756 ; 
CatalogUG of British Museum Library.] 

' E. 1. 0 

TIPPING, WILLIAM (1598-.1649)> 
author, second son of Sir George Tipping 
(d. 1627) of Wheat field and Draycott, Ox- 
fordshire, his wife, Dorothy (1564-1637), 
daughter of John Biirlacy or Borlase of 
Little Marlow, and sherilf of Buckingham- 




at Wheatfield in 1698,' He 
as a com- 
23 June 1616, and gra- 
duated B»A. on 23 Oct. 1617. He became 
a stu^nt at Lincoln’s Inn in 1618, but 
afterwards abandoned the law, returned to 
Oxford; lived a studious life, and was added 
to the commission of the peace. He was 
sumtuoned before the court of high commis- 
sion for puritan practices in 1635 and 1636, 
and in tue civil war joined the parliament, 
took the covenant, and was inducted into 
the family living of Hhabbington, ilucking- 
hamshire. He appears as one of thf3 parlia- 
mentary visitors of Oxford in 1647 (Bur- 
ROwb, li^g* Visit, ji'p, lxi,2), and on 12 April 
1648 was created M.A. (Fostkr). He died 
in the neighbouring parisli of Waterstock on 
2Feb. 1W8-9, and wasthere buried on theHth. 

Ti})ping, who was unmarried, bequeathed 
an annuity for a Good Friday sermon in All 
Saints’, Oxford, and during his lifetime gave 
300/. to build a bridewell outside the north 
gate of Oxford. He has been confused with 
a relative of the same name who married 
Ursula, daughter of Sir .John Brett of Ed- 
monton (Visitations of O.vfonhhirey llarl. 
Soc. p. 276 ; cf. Lu’sqpMB, Hist, of Bucking^ 
hamshire^ i. 453), 

lie wrote: 1. ‘A Divseourse of Eter- 
nity/ Oxford, 1633, 4to, from whicli he was 
known as ‘ Eternity Tipping.’ A second 
(anonymous) edition was published in Lon- 
don, 1646. 2. ‘ A lleturn of Tliaukfuliiess 
for the unexpected llecovery out of a dan- 
gerous Sickness,’ Oxford, 1040, 8vo. 3. ‘ The 
Father's Counsell,’ I-jondon, 1644, 8vo; re- 
published in ‘ Hnrleian Miscellany/ vol, ix. 
1808. 4. * The Preaclier’vS Plea, or a short 
Ileclaration touching the Smallness of their 
Maintenance,’ London, 1646, 8vo. 5. ^ The 
remarkable Life and Death of the lady Apol- 
lonia Hall, widow, aged 20/ London, 1647, 
8vo. Of these none save the * Ilarleiau 
Miscellany’ reproduction is iu the British 
Museum. 

[Wood’s Athenae Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 243 ; Cal. 
State Papers, Doni. 1635-6; Lipscomb’s Hist, 
of Buckinghamshire, i. 309, 450-3 ; Bodleian 
Catalogue; Madans Oxford Press, pp. 

174, 223.] C. F. 8. 

TIPTOPT or TIBETOT, JOHN, Baron 
Tiptorx (1376 P-1443), horn pi’obably about 
1375, was son and heir of Sir Pain de Tibe- 
tot by his 'wife Agnes, wsiater of Sir John 
Wroth of Enfield, Middlesex. Sir Pain, 
who acquired wide estates in Cambridge- 
shire, was the youngest son of John, second 
baron Tibetot or Tiptoft (d. 1 367) [see under 
TiptopT; Robert], by his second wife, Eliza- 


TiptOftf 

^ . 

beth, daughter of Sir Robert Aspall aibd 
widow of Sir Thomas Wauton [see under 
Walton or Wattton, Sir Thojias]. John 
Tiptoft was in 1397 in the service of Henry, 
earl of Derby, afterwards Henry IV, with 
7 ^d. a day w^ages. Probably he shared Derby ’a 
exile in France during the next two years, 
and returned with him when he came to over- 
throw Richard Hill 1399. lie was rewarded 
by various grants, among them being the 
apparel of the attainted Thomas Mowbray, 
first duke of Norfolk [q. v.] In 1403 he 
was styled ^ miles camerarii regis et aulae,’ 
and he was elected for Huntingdonshire to 
the parliament which sat from 3 Dec. in 
that yt^ar to 14 Jan. 1403-4. In November 
1404 a vessel which he had sent to the re- 
lief of Bayonne was captured by Castilian 
pirates and sold at Bilbao with a cargo 
worth 2/mi. {Harl. MS. 431 , f. i;34). Tip- 
toft was again returned for lluntingdoii- 
sliire to the parliaments which met at Coven- 
try on 6 Oct. 1404 and at Westminster on 
1 March 1405-6. In the latter he was 
elected speaker, and was naturally accepted 
by Henry IV, though oHicially protesting 
huB ‘ youth ’ and ‘ lack of sense.’ In spite of 
Ins close personal connection with the king, 
Tiptoft seems to liave acted with consider- 
able independence ; his tenure of the speaker- 
ship, extending over two sessions, Jlarch- 
April and November-December 1406, was 
marked by several important advances in 
the power of the commons, and ‘ the parlia- 
ment of 1406 seems almost to stand lor an 
exponent of the most advanced principles of 
mediaeval constitutional life in England’ 
(Stubbs, Const. Hist. iii. 57). It attained a 
less enviable fame by its severe legislation 
against tijo lollards, for wliieli Prynne un- 
justly held I’iptoft to be especially respon- 
sible (cf. Manning, Speakers, pp. 40-2). 

On 8 Dec. 1406 Tiptoft, who was suc- 
ceeded as speaker by Sir Thomas Chaucer 
[q. V.], was appf)inted keeper of the ward- 
robe, treasurer of the royal household, and 
chief butler, in succession to Chaucer. In 
1407 he received, on the forfeiture of Owen 
Glendower [q. v,], considerable estates in 
South Wales, and on 8F’eb. 1407-8 he was 
inado steward of the Landes and constable 
of Dax in Aquitaine. On 17 July be re- 
signed luskeopership of the wardrobe, and in 
the same month he was made treasurer of 
England. On 8 Sept, he was a]^poiuted 

P refect of Entre-deux-Mers, a district near 
Bordeaux. He was a witness to the will 
signed by Henry IV on 21 Jan. 1408-9, and 
in March following was iu attendance on 
the king at Greenwich. In Augusjt h8^va8 
selected by Henry to meet the envoys of the 
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IJanse Towns and persuade them to postpone 
their demand for the repayment of the loan 
they had advanced to tlie king. On 1 1 Dec. 
following he resigned the treasurership. 
On 20 May 1412 he was appointed steward 
and constable of the castles of Brecknock, 
Cantresell, Grosmont, and Skenfrith. 

. Tiptoftretained royal favour under Henry V. 
He represented Somerset in the first parlia- 
ment of the reign, which was summoned on 
6 Feb. 141t3~14,and in the same year served 
on a committee of the privy council which 
reported against aliens oeing permitted to 
bring into the realm bulls and letters pre- 
judicial to the king (Nicolas, Acts P. C. ii. 
00) ; but he was soon more actively em- 
ployed in Henry’s designs abroad. On 
8 Alay 1415 he was appointed seneschal of 
Aquitaine, and oil 4 June following received 
letters of protection on setting out thither 
(ItYMEK, ix. 289). Tn 1416 he took an im- 
portant part in negotiating alliances between 
England and various foreign princes jire- 
paratory to Henry’s invasion of l>ance. On 
18 Jan. he was commissioned to treat with 
the king of Castile, and on 4 May with the 
archbishop of Cologne (id, ix. 828, 848, 846, 
864). On 1 Sept, he was granted letters of 
protection for a year’s sojourn at the court 
of the king of the Romans. On 9 Dec. he 
was appointed commissioner to treat, for an 
alliance with' t lie king of Aragon, the Ger- 
man princes, the llnnscntic league, and the 
Genoese (//?». pp. 885, 410, 427, 480). On | 
17 Jun. int>-17 he was sent on a secret 1 
mission to the emperor in connection with j 
the Duke of Burgundy's alleged offer to re- | 
cognise Henry as king of France. After the j 
conquest of Normandy Tiptoft had a promi- j 
iient share in the organisation of its govern- j 
ment. He was appointed captain of Dessay j 
on 12 Oct., of the castle and town of Bon- ; 
moleyns on the 17tli, and treasurer of Nor- | 
maiidy and president of the exchequer and all j 
other courts of justice in the duchy on I Nov. 1 
GIahby, liotidi jSonnftnnice^ pp. 180, 205). j 
On 11 .Tan. 1418 -19 he was made comrnis- j 
siom^r of array at Caen and Bayeux. On 
8 ^lay following he was appointed one of 
the commis.sioners to treat, for peace with 
France. He was employed in all the nego- 
tiations preliminary to the conclusion of the 
treaty (Uymer, ix. 749 et passim), and then 
went to resume his duties as seneschal of 
Aquitaine {ib. x. 48, 129), where he also had 
command of Les])arre, an important fortress 
to the north-west of Bordeaux (Duouyn,Z« 
Guienne Militaivc^ 1865, ii. 151, 887). 

On the death of Henry V, 22 Aug. 1422, 
Tiptoft was appointed an assistant coun- 
cillor to the regency during the minority of 


Henry VT, but on I Nov. following he ap- 
pears to have become a full inembci' of the 
privy council. Ho was a regular attendant 
at its meetings, and took an important part 
in its deliberations (see NxcoLAS, 
iwjs^ vols. iii-v,, whore there are between 
two and three hundred references to him); 
He was present at the council during the , 
winter of 1422-8, when arrangemeiato were 
made for carrying on the government 4urinjjf^ 
the young king’s minority (STxrBBS^iiL 07-8^} 
Rymbb, X, 270-1, 282, 289, 290, 94Fet8qqO 
His signature, with the words ^ nolens volo/ 
appended to a minute of the council dated 

16 July 1428, is of considerable interest as 
showing that privy councillors si^ed the 
acts of the council whether agreeing with 
them or not (cf. Nicolas, Acts P. C. vol. ii. 
pref. p. liv). In 1425 Tiptoft became chief 
steward of the castles and lordships in Wales, 
and about the same time he married, as his 
second wife, .Foyce, second and youngest 
daughter of Edward Charlton or Cherleton, 
fifth and last lord Charlton of Fowys [q. v.], 
by his first wife, Eleanor, sister and co- 
heiress of Edmund ifollaud, earl of Kent 
[see under Hoi.i..\ni), Thomas, Earl of 
Kent], and widow of Roger Mortimer, fourth 
earl of March [q-v.j This marriage added 
consiclorably to Tiptofl’s import amre, and on 

17 Jun. 1425 6 Jie was summoned to parlia- 
ment as Baron Tiptoft ; he also assumed the 
title of lV)wis in liis wife’s right, and in 
1440 he was styled GJoliannes domintfs de 
Tiptot et de Powesl>aro, consiliarius nosier’ 

( Rvmer, X. 884). From 1427 onwards he 
frequently acted as a trier of petitions in 
parliament, and was al<o < mployed in hear- 
ing anddeterminiugpetitions left unanswered 
by parliament { /iot, ParL vol. iv. passim). 
On 22 Feb. 1427-8 lie appears as steward of 
the household, and in April 1429 he was 
placed in command of a contingent of the 
army which accompanied Henry VI to France 
(Ramsay, lAincnstcr and York, i. 486). Ho 
was dismissed from the stewardship of the" 
household on 1 March 1481-2, when Crom- 
well, the lord treasurer, and other ministers 

I lost their otlices (^Stubbs, iii. 114-15), but 
i he remained a constant attendant at the 
meetings of the privy council, ' In 1438 he 
was again sent with reinforcements to 
F' ranee. On ION ov. following he was com- 
missioned to treat with envoys from Prussia. 
In March 1487-8 he was negotiating with 
the king of Scotland, and in 1440 with tho 
envoys from the Teutonic knights and the 
archbishop of Cologne. Ilis last attendance 
at the privy council was on 24 Aug. 1442, 
and he died on 27 .Tan. 1442-3. 

Tiptoft’s first wife was Philippa, daughter 
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of Sir John Talbot of Richard’s Castle, Here- 
fordshire, and wi<low of Sir Matthew de 
Gournay. By her he had no issue. By his 
second wife, Joycf, he had issue one son — 
John Fij. V.], who succeeded os second Baron 
Tiptoft and was in 1449 created Earl of Wor- 
cester—and three daughters, who became 
cpheir^asea of their nej^hew Edward on his 
deatk in : (1) Philippa, who married 
Tfabtoas ;d6 Boos or Bos, tenth baron Boos 
. or from her descend in the 

. lincrthe earls and dukes of Rutland 

and the barons De Boa ; (2) Joan, who mar- 
Tied Sir Edmund Ingoldstborpe ; (3) Joyce, 
who married Sir Edmund Sutton, eldest 
son of John (Sutton) Dudley, baron Dudley 
(1401 P-1487) [q.v.] 

[Full details of Tiptoft’s early career, with 
references to original authorities, are collected 
in Wylie’s History of the Reign of Henry IV, 
4 rols. For his life subsequent to 1413 see 
Rotuli Parliament orum, vols. iii-^v. passim ; 
Rymer’s Foedera, vols. ix. and x. ; Hardy’s Rotuli 
^ormanniae; Acts of the Privy Council, ed. 

- Nicolas, vols. iii-v. ; Palgrave’s Antient Kalen- 
dars and Inventories ; Official Return of Mem- 
bersof Parliament; Itingeston-Randolpli’s Royal 
and Hist. I^etters of Henry VI ; Inquisit. post 
mortem 20 and 21 Henry NTI ; Dugdale’s Baro- 
nage ; Manning’s Speakers of the House of 
Commons; Stubbs’s Const. Hist. vol. iii. ; Ram- 
Bay’s Lancaster and York : Burke’s Extinct and 
G. E. C[okayne]’s Peerages.] A. F. P. 

TIPTOFT or TIBETOT, JOHN, Eaul 
OF WoKOKSTEK (1427 ? -1470), son of John, 
baron Tiptoft [q.v. and hissecond wife Joyce, 
was born at l<]verton in Bedfordshire in or 
about 1427, for ho said to have been sixteen 
at his father’s'deaib in 1 443 (Dugdale). He 
was educated, according to information re- 
ceived by Lei and {iit e<fo acvepi^ at Balliol 
College, Oxford. On 27 Jan. 1443 he suc- 
ceeded to his father’s honours and large 
estates, being st yled Lord Tiptoft and Powys, 
and on 1 J uly 1449 he was created ICarl of 
Worcester jby patent. He was appointed a 
commissioner for oyer and terminer for 
Surrey and other counties in 1451. Being 
one or the party of Bichard, duke of York 
fjq. V.], whose duchess, Cicely, was aunt of 
Tiptoft’s first wife, Cicely, daughter of 
Bichard Neville, earl of Salisbury [q. v.], and 
widow of Henry de Beauchamp, duke of 
Warwick [q. v.], he was on io April 1452, 
immediately after the pacification between 
the court and the Duke of Y'ork, appointed 
treasurer of the exchequer, and, us one of the 
privy council, on 24 Oct. 1453 signed the 
minutes for the attendance of York at the 
great council for the settlement of the 
regency. During York’s protectorate, on 


3 April 1454, Worcester was appointed a 
joint-commissioner to keep guard by sea for 
three years, the expenses of the commis- 
sioners being provided for from the receipts 
of tonnage and poundage (liot. Pari, v. 244). 
In 1456-7 he was deputy of Ireland. On 
5 Aug. 1467 he was nominated to carry the 
king’s profession of obedience to Calixtus III 
(i'Wera, xi. 403), and in 1459 as ambassador 
to Pius II and to the council of Mantua 
{Acts of Privy Council^ vi. 302). It seems 
probable that Worcester’s journey to Jeru- 
salem and his residence in Italy, noticed later, 
took place about this time. Of the embassy 
of 1457 no further notice has been found, ana 
he does not appear to have visited Rome 
twice. No English embas.sy appeared at 
the council of Mantua, save two priests sent 
by Henry VI, bearing his excuses (Pius II, 
Coimnentarii^ p. 88). Worcester, however, 
did go to Rome, and made an oration before 
Pius II, then apparently pope, Avho was 
crowned on 3 Sept. 1458, and he was in 
Italy some time before the death of Guarino 
da Verona in 14G0. This is contrary to the 
assertion of Vespasiano da Bisticci that the 
earl’s tour, which is said to have lasted three 
years, took place after the cessation of the 
civil war in England, though the assertion 
would be fairly correct if Worcester did not 
return to England until the spring of 1461. 

The accession of Edward IV opened Wor- 
cester’s way to high offices. On 25 Nov. 
1401 he w'as appointed chief justice for life 
of North A Vales, a little later constable of 
the Tower of London, and on 7 Feb. 1402 
constable of England, which office he held 
until 24 Aug. 1467. A few days after his 
appointment as constable he tried and sen- 
tenced to death in his court at Westminster 
John de Vere, earl of Oxford, his eldest son 
Aubrey, Sir Thomas Tuddenham, and others. 
Their sentences are said by Warkworth 
(p. 5) to liave been ‘ by law padowe,’ which 
seems an angry reference to the constable's 
late residence at Padua. He was rewarded 
by tlie Garter on 21 March, and was ap- 

f xunted treasurer on 14 April, wdiicli office 
le held for fourteen months. He accom- 
panied the king on his expedition to the 
north in November, and was present at the 
sieges of Baraborough and Dunstaiiborough. 
In 1463 ho was appointed lord steward of 
the king’s household, and in August received 
a commission to keej) guard by sea in order 
to prevent tlie escape of Queen Alargaret, 
wdiom Edward deigned to crush by a fresh 
campaign. The queen escaped, the money 
spent on AVorcestcr’s ships was waste4t,and 
liis operations are described as a liunentable 
failure (Three Fifteenth'-Century Chronicles^ 
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p. 177; Gkkgouy, p. On 31 Jan. 14(5 4 

lie Aviis appointed cliancelh^r of Trelaiul, lie 
was with the kin" in Vorksliire in tJie 
spring and summer, and as constable tried 
and condemned to death Sir Ihilpli Grey, 
and doubtless also the rest of the large num- 
ber of the liancastrian ])arty e\(‘Cutod at 
that time (Kams.vy, ii. 3t)4). At the Ser- 
jeants' feast in tliat year the earl was given 
precedence of the mayor of London, thougli 
the dinner was held witliin the citV ; the 
mayor in consequence left the hall with his 
ollicers, and an apology was made to him 
(Gkegory, p. Un 12 Aug. he was 

appointed commissioner to treat with the 
Duke of Brittany (^lr\vderay xi. 531). Tii 
1407, during the lieutenancy of the Duke of 
Clarence, he was appointed deputy of Ireland 
in place of Thomas Fitzgerald, eighth earl of 
Desmond [g. v.] lie held a parliament at 
Drogheda in which Desmond and Thomas 
Fitzgerald, seventh earl of Kildare [q* v.],' 
were attainted. Desmond was executed, and 
^Worcester is accused of having cruelly put 
to death twoof hus infant sons; though this 
has, with some reason, been doubted [see 
FiTZfiEUALD, Thomas, eighth Earl of Des- 
mond], the truth of the charge seems esta- 
blished by the reference to it in the account 
of AN'orcesterVs death given by his contem- 
porary, \’ospasiano. In revenge for Desmond’s 
death the Fitzgeralds of Munster ravaged 
Meath and Kildare. The Earl of Kildare 
Avas respited, and his pardon Avas ratified by 
AVorcester’s second ])arliament. In return 
Kildare joined AVorcester and hiscounjtess in 
founding a chantry in the church of St. Secun- 
dinus at Duiislaiighlin, Meath. Worcester 
recei\"ed the island of Larabay by vote of the 
Irish parliament, to fortify it against Breton, 
French, and 8])anish plunderers (Gilreut). 
lie returned to England before the end of. 
1468. 

The Lincolnshire rising of 1470 brought a 
fresh crop of execution.s. Worcester, who 
Avas Avith the king in hi.s campaign, Avas 
again ap])olnted constable on 14 Alarch at 
Stamford (lurderUy xi. 054), and at once 
resumed his old Avork of carrying out the 
royal vengeance. On the 23rd he receiA’ed 
the lieutenancy of Ireland, of which Chirence 
was deprived, lie marched soulh with the 
king, and twenty of the party of Clarence 
and the Earl of W'arwick, who were then 
escaping to France, having been taken in a 
naval engagement at Southampton, AVor- 
cester, at the king’s command, judged and 
condemned them, and after they were hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, caused their heads 
and bodies to be impaled, ‘ for the whiche 
the pejile of the londe were gretely displesyd, 


and evere aftt‘rwarde the Erie oi‘ Wurcestro 
Avas grctcly bchatede emonge tlio peple, for 
ther dysonlinate <lt‘th that he u>''(L*ont ra rye 
to the Inwe ef the lond ’ (^AV \KKWoKTii, 
p. 9). On 30 April he was appoiii I ed cham- 
berlain of the exehe(iuer. In Utiober Ikl- 
ward iled from England, and Henry Avas 
restored. It is said that Wore* >ter took 
rt*fnge among some herdsmen in ^ lie forest 
of Weybridge, Huntingdonshire, and dis- 
guised iiim.^Jelf as one of them; thnt he sent 
a countryman to buy him food Avilb a larger 
piece (if moiuy than* such a man won Id gene- 
rally have, and that this led to the discovery 
of his hiding-place (ATospast ANO). 4'ho sol- 
diers sent aher him found him concealed in 
a high tree, He was lodged in the Tower, 
and taken thence to AVestminster, where Ott 
the 15th he Avas tried in the constabV^ 
court, John deA'ere, thirteenth earl of Oxford , 
[q. v.l AvhOv*»e father and brother he had sen* 
tenced to death, being appointed constable 
specially for his trial. His execution was to 
take place on Monday the 17th, but as he was 
being led from AVestminster to Tower Hill so • 
great a crowd pressed round to seO'him that 
the sheriffs were forced to lodge him in the 
Fleet prison until the next day (Fabyan). 
ScA'eral ecclesiastics are said to hav’e accom- 
panied him to his deatli in the afternoon of 
the 18th, and among them an Italian friar, 
who repriraclied liim for his cruelties, and 
.specially for the deaths of two youths, 
evidently tlu» young Fitzgeralds. He met 
his death Avith patience and dignity, and is 
said to huA’e bidden the headsman strike him 
three blows in honour of the Trinity. Ho 
was buried in the Blaclffriars church, and, 
according to Fabyan, in a chapel that he 
had himself built, though LeJand, probably 
more cornjctly, says that the chapel was 
built by one of hi.s sisters, between tAVO 
columns on the south side. Hated for his 
cruelty, he was called ‘ the butcher of Eng- 
land,’ and is described a.s * the fierce execu- 
tioner and behead er of men.’ Though his 
master Avas primarily responsible for most 
of his cruelties, Worcester Avas evidently a 
Avilling instrument of EdAvard’s bloodthirsty 
vengeance ; it is said that the king disapproA’^ed 
of the execution of Desmond } the slaughter 
of Desmond’s two sons, and the impale- 
ments, which specially shocked public senti- 
ment, Avere probably his unprompted acts^ 
Some part of tlie popular natred of him 
may have arisen from an abhorrence of the 
abuses of the constable’s court bA^er which 
he presided; for ho seems to have been 
regarded as the introducer of a foreign and 
tyrannical system contrary to the laws and 
liberties of the kingdom, which was bitterly 
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called ra<luau law (Waukworth ; Vkspa- 
siANO). The reiiK'iubraiice of* his cruelties 
lon^* remained lr*‘.sh in the minds of his 
folio w-couutry men ( Mirror for Maf/istrates^ 
ii. 1^)9, ed. Ilaslewood), 

Along with his cruelties, AVorcestor is j 
famous for his soholarshi)) and his interest 
in loiirninp: (on the cornhination of cruelty 
with culture amon^; the Italians of the Ite- 
iiaissance see llejiaismTK^e in Italy^ 

i. 418-14; Worcester may perhaps be re- 
garded as iiu early specimen of the Italianised 
Englishman who, according to a later pro- 
verb, W'as un diavolo iiicarnafo). He was 
an accomplished latinist, an eager student, 
a friend and patron of learned men, and a 
traveller of cultivated taste. He sailed to 
Italy probably about 1457 or 1468 with a 
large company of attendants, landed at 
Venice, and apparently at once took ship 
again for Palestine, where he visited Jeru- 
salem and other holy places. Returning to 
Venice, he went thence to Padua, where he 
resided for some time studying Latin. There 
he met with John Free or Phreas [g[. v.] and 
other students and men of learning. He 
became a friend of Quarino, the most famous 
teacher in Italy, then residing at the court 
of Ferrara, and of Lodovico Carbo, who both 
esteemed him highly, and he seems to have 
been regarded by the Italian humanists as a 
kind of Mfcconas. Being anxious when at 
Florence to see the city thoroughly, he 
walked about unattended and examined 
everything carefully. He heard the' lectures 
of John Argyropoulos, who began to teach 
Greek in Florence in 1 456. He visited Home, 
where he made an oration before Pius II 
and the cardinals, and the pope is said to 
have been moved to tears by his eloquence 
and the beauty of his latinity. He bought 
so many books that he w'as said to liave 
spoiled the libraries of Italy to enrich Eng- 
land, and the famous bookseller Vesnasiano, 
who probably kn6w^ him when at Florence, 
speaks of the largeness of his ])urchases, 
Worcester is said to have written Hlrationes 
ad Pium II, ad Oardinales, et ad Patavinos,’ 
though this is perhaps mendy a deduction 
from the facts of his life. Of his letters, 
four exist in the Lincoln Cathedral library. 
He translated Cicero’s ‘ De Arnicitia/ and 
the ^Declaration of Nobleness’ by Buon- 
aecorso. These were printed by Caxton in 
1481, along with a translation of the ‘ De 
Senectute,” wrongly ascribed by Leland to 
Worcester (BlabesT He is also said to 
have been the autnor of Caesar’s ‘Cora- 
mentaryes newly translated owte of latin 
in to Enriyshe as much as concornyth thys 
realm of England,’ printed 1630 (Brit, Mus. ; 


Dibdin), The ‘ ordinances for justes of peace 
royal’ noted by AVarton (iii. 387) are his 
* ordinances for justes and triumphes ’ made 
by Jiim a.s constable in 8 Edward IV, 1466, 
to be found in Cottonian M8., Tib. E. viii, 
f. ll^6 [258]; they were commanded to, be 
observed in 1562, and are printed in Ha- 
ringt oil’s ‘ N ugaj Aiitiqua^,’ i. 1 , wd th a heading 
of that date. In the same Cottonian MS., 
f. 117 [I 19], are ‘Orders for the placing of 
nobility’ by Tiptoft, also made in 1466. 
Dibdin erroneously follows Fuller in attri- 
buting to AVorcester a petition against the 
lolhirds ; Fuller confuses the earl wdth his 
father. Caxton wrote an impassioned la- 
ment for and high eulogy of him as an 
epilogue to the ‘Declamation’ (Blades; 
see also the prologue to the translation of 
the ‘ De Amicitia ’) ; he saya that from the 
earl’s death all might learn to die, and as he 
speaks of him as superior to all the other 
temporal lords of the kingdom in moral 
virtue, as well as in science, we may believe 
that he had some good qualities besides his 
love of learning ; he seems at least to have 
been faithful to the Yorkist party. He gave 
books of the value of 500 marks to the uni- 
versity of Oxford, which had not received 
his gift at his death; but the suggestion 
that it never obtained the books is mistaken, 
for Ileame recognised one of them in the 
university library, a ‘ Commentariiis Latinus 
in Juvenalem.’ He is said to have intended 
to present books to Cambridge also. He 
founded a fraternity in All Hallow's’ church, 
Barking. 

A\T)rcestBr was thrice married; (1) to 
Cicely, widow of Henry de Beauchamp, 
earl of AVarwick, w^ho died on 28 July 
1450; (2) to Elizabeth, daughter of Robert 
Greyndour, by w^hom he had a son who 
died in infancy ; and (3) to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Hop ton, and widow of 
Sir Roger Corbet of Aloreton-Corbet, Shrop- 
shire, by whom he had a son Edward, As 
the earl was not attainted, this Edward suc- 
ceeded de jure, to the earldom at his father’s 
death, being then two years of age. On his 
death, Without issue, on 12 Aug. 1485, this 
earldom became extinct ; his heirs were his 
three aunts, thesistersof his father [see under 
Tiptoft, John, Baron Tiptoft]. There is 
an effigy of John, earl of Worcester, on a 
tomb in Ely Cathedral, probably erected by 
him for himself and his wives ; an engraving 
from it is given in Doyle’s ‘Official Baronage, 

. [Three Fifteenth-Cent. Chron. pp. 157, 159, 
177, 182-3 ; Gregory’s Chron. pp. 22U2 ; Wark- 
worths Chron. pp, 5, 9, 13, 38 (all Gagmen 
Soe,); Worcester Ann. pp. 476, 492; *498, ed. 
Hearne; Fabyan’s Chron, p. 669, ed. 1811; 
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Stow’s Aim. p, 423, and Surrey of London, 
p. 374, ed. 1633 ; HalFs Chron. p. 286, ed. 1809 ; 

Letters, ii. 121, 412, ed. Oairdner; 
Fceder»\, xi. 403 post, ed. 1710 ; Cul. Rot. Pat. 

ii. 301 post; Rot. Pari. v. 244; Acts of P. 
Council^ vi. 165 ; Leland’s Collect, iii, 60, ed. 
1770, and Itin. vi. 81, ed. 1745 ; Ramsay’s Lane, 
and York, ii. 152, 167, 292, 334, 362, 361 ; Gil- 
bert’s Viceroys of Ireland, pp, 385<^91 ; Dug- 
dale’s Biironage, ii. 38 ; Doyle’s Off. Baronage, 

iii. 718; Nicolnss Hist. Peenige, p. 519, ed. 

Conrthope ; Benthani’s Hist, of Ely, p. 287, and 
Sterensons Supplement, p. 140. For Tiptoft as 
a humanist and traveller .see Vespasiano da Bis- 
ticci's Vite di Uomini lllustri del sec. xv. ‘ Duea 
di Worcestri,’ i. 322-6, with an account of the 
earl's capture and de.ath, ap. Opere inedite o * 
rare nella prov. <leir Emilia, Bologna; Leland’s j 
I)e Scriptt. p. 475; Bale's Scriptt. Cat. Cent. > 
viii. 46; Savage’s Balliofergns, p. 103; Blades’s * 
Caxton, i. 79. ii. 9L ; Amos’s Typogr. Antiq. i. 1 
124-9, ed. Dibdin ; AVarton's Ilist. of Engl. I 
Pot'try, iii. 337, 555; Maxwcll-Lyte's Univ. of j 
OxfoAl, pp. 322, 385-6 ; Wood's Antiq. of Ox- j 
ford, ii. 917-18, ed. Gurcli ; Fuller's Worthies, p. ! 
155, ed. 1662; Ilcarne’s Collect, iii. 211, ed. ■ 
Doble (Oxford Hist, Soc.)J W. If. 

TIPTOFT, UOBEIIT l)K,sometiniesstylcid i 

IIVRO.V 'riBETOT Of TtPTOFT (//. l29H), sUC- I 

cceded to the lands of his fntlier Tleurv in ! 
34 llenrv 111 (12B)-o0). In 50 Henry* HI i 
( 1 265-0 ) lie was made governor of Porchoster j 
Castle. Tie accompanied Edward I to the I 
Holy Jjand, and in the third year of his ’ 
reign was made governor of >"ottingham ! 
Castle, and in the ninth (1 2K)-l) justice of ; 
South Wales and governor of Cardigan and ^ 
Carmarthen castle.s. He held the justiceship 
until his death, his tenure being tlirice re- 
newed. lie sat in the parliaments of 1276 
and 1290, but there is no record of the writs 
of summons (cf. C. E, C[okayne], Complete 
Peerage, vii. 401). 

Tiptoft took a leading part in the sup- 
pression of the revolt of Jlhys ab Merediic ! 
in 1287-8. Uhys’s ])retext was the com- ! 
pulsory introduction of ‘ English customs ’ I 
by Tiptoft. Tiptoft took Rhys’s chief ■ 
castle, captured him, and sent him to York, 
where he was hanged and drawn. In 1294 
Tiptoft was appointed one of .Tohn of Brit- 
tany’s counsellors and lieutenants in the 
expedition sent to recover Gascony. John 
of Brittany sent him to negotiate an alliance 
with Sancho IV of Castile, and he was also 
left in command of Rioiis on the retreat of 
the English army before Charles of Artois, 
but had to surrender on 7 April 1205. He 
took part in Edward I’s Scottish expedition 
of 1297, and died at his manor of Nettle- 
stead on 22 May 1298. 

By his wife Eva he had a son Pain (1279 .P- 


1314), who is commonly reckoned first baron 
Tibetot or Tiptoft. His son Robert (1313* 
1307), second baron, was grandfather of John 
Tiptoft (1375-1448) [q. v.] ; ^ 

[Dugdale’s Baronage of Englancl ii. 88; 
Rishanger, pp. 143, 149, 256; Hemiagbargb, il, 
17; Wykes, iv. 310-11; Opus Ghronicoram 
(with Trokelowe), p. 43 ; Calendar of Bat.eat 
Rolls, 1281-92 p. 283, 1292-1301 850; 

Calendarium Genealogicum, pp. 494^ 556-7-] 

W. E. R, 

TIRECHAN {A. 7th cent.), bishop and 
saint, was brought up iu co. Meath by 
Ultan, bishop of Ardbraccan, who educated 
him. His ‘Collections’ relating* to St. 
Patrick, which are preserved in the * Book 
of Armagh,’ are derived partly from Ultan’s 
information oral and written, partly from 
the ‘Confessio’ of >St. I^itrick, which ho 
quotes as ‘ scriptio sua,’ and another work 
concerning him called ‘ Commemoratio I.ia- 
boruin,’ and ])artly from traditions com- 
luiiiiicattal to him by ‘seniors’ and ‘wise 
ancients.’ Tie was moved to write by love 
of the saint and indignation at the wrongs 
done to Iiis successors, the coarbs of Armagh, 
by ‘deserters and robber chiefs and sol- 
di(‘rs.’ 

Tin^ehan is the earliest witness to assign 
the date 469 to the death of St. Patrick, and 
his tf^stimony proves that the date long 
generally accepted (403) is a later tradition. 
The' date of Tirecdiau is inferred from that of 
his benefactor, Ultan, w!io was a^member of 
the third order of Irish saints, and died in 
656. Tirechau’s day in tlie calendar ia 
3 July. 

[The Tripartite Life oft St. Patrick (Rolls 
Sor.), ii. 302-23 ; Analecta Bollandiana, edidit 
R. P. Edmundus Bogan, S, J., Bruxelles, 1882, 
pp. 57-90 ; Usshor’s Works, vi. 375, 534, 607 ; 
Marty rology of Gorman, p. 1 29 ; Todd’s »St. 
IVtrick, Apostle of Ireland, p. 399.] T. O. 

TIREL or TYRRELL, WALTER 
{Jl. IKX)), reputed slayer of William Rufus, 
was identified by Freeman with a son of 
Fulc, dean of lAsienx, who bore the same 
name ( Will. Itvfus, ii. 322, 673). He was, 
however, the son and successor of a Walter 
Tirel, lord of Poix in Picardy {Feudal 
land, p. 476). William of >Ialmesbary (ed. 
Stubbs, p. 378) speaks of him as brought 
over from France by William Rufus, With 
whom he was on most friendly terms, but he 
was certainly the Walter Tirel who appears 
in ‘ Domesday’ (ii. 41) as holding the manor 
of lianglmm, Essex, from Richard Fitz- 
Gilbert, the founder of the house of Clare, 
whose daughter Adeliza he married {Feudal 
England, p. 4 69). He is mentioned j ust after- 
wards (1087) in an agreement with the Count 
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of Amiens {ib, p. 4*76), and is found at the 
court of the Fn iich king in 1091 (^Rouen 
Carti/ilary^t, 46 d). The part;.lie took in the 
death of William Ilufus (2 Aug. 1 100) has 
^been 'djiscussed at great length by Freeman 
::3( ii. 32M7, 667-70), who con- 

mtideB that * no absolute certainty* exists 
bn the matter. That Walter was gene- 
rally believed to have shot the fatal arrow 
is clear ; but he seems to have denied the 
fact' with great vehemence afterwards, when 
hp had nothing to gain by doing so (ib. 
p. 674). It appears to have be<m thisWalter 
who founded the priory of St. Denis de Poix,, 
and built the abbey of St. Pierre de Selin- 
court {Feudal England^ p. 476). 

Adeliza, his wife, is mentioned on the Pipe 
Roll of 1130 {ib, p. 468) ; she retired as a 
widow to (iJoiiflans, a daughter- house of Bee 
{ib. p. 47d). By her Walter left a son and 
successor^ Ilugli, lord of Poix, wlio sold 
Langhamto Henry de Coriihill when leaving 
for the second crusade, 1147 {ib. p. 471). 

[Freeinan^s William Kiifus; Round’s Feudal 
England ; AVilliam of Malmesbury (Rolls Ser.); 
Cartulary of Rouen Catluidral in public library, 
Rouen.] J. IT. R. 

TIRWHIT, ROBERT (d. 1428), judge. 
[See TYRWuirr.] 

TISDAL, PHILIP (1707-1777), Trish 
politician, was born at Finglas, near Dub- 
lin, in 1707. He was the son of Richard 
Tisdal (registrar of the Trish court of chan- 
cery, and member for the borough of Dun- 
dalk, 1707-13, and county of l-iouth, 1713-27, 
in the Irish parli ament), by his wife Marian, 
daughter of Richard Boyle, M. P. for Leighlin, 
a descendant of tl.e great Earl of Cork. 
Richard Tisdal died in October 1 742.^ Tisdal 
received his education at the school ofThomas 
Sheridan (1687-1738) Rp v.] in Capel Street, 
Dublin, and at Trinity College, Dublin, wdierc 
he entered on 11 Nov. 1718, and where his 
tutor was l^itrick Delany [q. v.l Swift’s 
friend. He graduated B.A. in 1722, and en- 
tered as a law student at the Middle Temple 
in 1728. In 1733 he was called to the Irish 
bar, where his success was rapid, and, having 
by his marriage in 1736 added to his already 
high and influential connections, ho became 
in 1739 a candidate for the representation of 
Dublin Uhiversityl He was defeated at the 
poll by forty-four votes to thirty-eight, the 
aid of Swift, in perhaps the last public exer- 
tion of his influence, procuring tJie return of 
Alexander McAulay. Swift’s interest in the 
election was probably stimulated by the 
memory of an old animosity, Tisdal being a 
near relative of the Rev. William Tisdal or 
Tisdall [q. v.] (Swirx, Letters^ 1711). Tisdal 


was, however, declared duly elected upon 
petition, and continued to represent the uni- 
versity till 1776. On 21 Jan. 1741-2 he wa.$ 
appointed third serjeant-at-lav^ and became 
a bencher of the King’sinns, ana on the death 
of his father was appointed to succeed him as 
registrar of the court of chancery. In 1743 
he was one of the leading counsel for the 
plaintiff in the celebrated Anglesey peerage 
case [see Annesley, James], In 1746 he was 
appointed judge of the prerogative court, an 
ofhee which he retained until his death. In 
1761 Tisdal was appointed solicitor-general, 
and on 31 July 1760 attorney-general, ap- 
pointments which he owed to some extent to 
the influence of IVimate Stone, to whose for- 
tunes he had attached himself. 

During this period of continuous advance 
in his profession TisdaVs distinguished parlia- 
mentary talents liad raised liim to great 
eminence as a politician. At the general 
election of 1761 he was again returned, by 
a large majority, for Dublin university, an& 
in the same year received the freedom of the 
city of Cork ; that of Dublin bad been con- 
feiTed in 1 760. In 1763 he became principal 
.secretary of state and keeper of the seal, with 
the management of the House of Commons, 
and led tlie house with tact and ability 
down to the change of system which followed 
the appointment of Lord Townslieud as 
viceroy in 1767 (see C.aldwkll, Parlia-^ 
mentary D(^hatcSy and the Ilibcniian Maya-- 
zme). On the death of tlie lord cliancellor, 
John Bowes ( 1 690-1 767) [q. v.], Tisdal made 
a strenuous effort to gain the seals. The in- 
fluence of Lord Townshend ‘ nearly prevailed 
on the cabinet to raise that ambitions lawyer 
to the chancellorship . . . but the govern- 
ment would not venture to appoint an Irish- 
man to such a post,’ and James Hewitt, 
viscount Lifford [q. v.], was appointed (Wal- 
pole, AfemoitM of George III, ed. Le Marchant, 
iii, 1 10). In this administration, and in that 
of Lord JIarcourt, Tisdal retained his influ- 
ence, which was probably greater than that 
enjoyed by any other Irishman in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, his luxurious living 
and social habits adding in the eyes of both 
Townshend and Harcourfc to his merits as 
an adviser. As a leading member of the 
Irish cabinet Tisdal is satirised in ‘Bara- 
tariana ’ under the name of ‘ Don Philip the 
Moor,’ and also in ' Pranceriana,’ and Irish 
periodical literature testifies abundantly to 
the importance of * Black Phil,’ ns Tisdal, 
from his dark complexion, grave demeanour, 
and sardonic temner, was commonly known. 

In 1776 Tisdars election for Trinity Col- 
lege was opposed by Richard Hptcliftison, 
son of the provost, Hely-Hutchinson, Tisdal’s 
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lifelong rival at the bar and in parliament, sional conformity. 

Tisdal was defeated, but was returned at the abruptly changed in -170i when Tiedall 


same general election for Armagh, A peti- 
tion was lodged against Hutchinson’s return, 
which was subsequently declared void. Tisdal 
died in Belgium, at Spa, on 11 Sept, 1777, 
and was buried at Finglas, near Dublin. 

Tisdal married, in 173t>, Mary, daughter 
of the Dev, Dowland Singleton, and niece 
and coheir«’Ss of Henry Singleton, chief 
justice of tlie common ]>lena and master of 
the rolls. The great wealth of this lady, 
who was also a distingulialied beauty, aided 
TisdaTs political career. iMrs. Tisdal was the 
chief ])atroness in Dublin of Angelica Kautl- 
raann,who was a frequent visitor at Tisdal’s 
residence at Stillorgan Park, co. Dublin,and 
at his town mansion in Leinster Street. 

Portraits of 'Fisdal and his wife and two 
daughters, his only children, including two 
portraits of Tisdal by Angelica Kauffmann, 
are in the possession of Tisdals descendant, 
Mr. Tighe, at Ashgrove, Kllesmere, Salop. 
There is also a portrait of Tisdal, as a young 
man, by Latham, in the collection of the 
provost of Trinity College, Dublin. His 
papers were by his directions destroyed after 
his death. 

[ Notes kindly furnished by Surgeon-captain 
W. W. Webb ; Donoughuiore I^ipers, Hist, MSS. 
Comni., Pith Hefv App. pt iv. passim ; Hardy’s 
Life of Charleinont, i. PV2 : The Batchelor, or 
Speculations of .leoffry Wagstaffc, 1773; Pugh’s 
Remarkable Occurrences in the liifo of Jonas 
Hanway ; Gilbv^rt’s History of Dublin, iii. 249 ; 
Duigenan’s Lachrymae Academicje, 1777. p. 39; 
Hutchinson’s Commercial Restraints of Ireland, 
ed. W.G. Carroll, pp.xxi-xxiii ; Stubbs’s History 
of Dublin University, p. 2.‘IG ; Caldwell’s Debates 
relative to the Affairs of Ireland ; Campbell’s 
Philosophical Survey of the South of Ireland, 
1777 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry.] C. L. F. 

TISDAL or TISDALL, AYJLLIAM 
(1669-17*35), controversialist and acquain- 
tance of Swift, born in Dublin in 1669, 
was the son of William Tisdall of Carrick- 
fergus, by his wife Anna. lie entered 
Trinity College on 8 April 1687, his tutor 
being Edward Smit h [q. v.], afterwards bishop 
•of Down and Connor, became scholar in 1692, 
fellow in 1696, and obt ained the -degree of 
f*^D.D. in 1707. Swift seems to have made his 
ticquaintance as early as 169o-6, while he 
was at Kilroot, during one of liis estrange- 
ments from Sir William Temple. Swift sym- 
pathised with Tisdall’s arrogant churchman- 
ship and hatred of presbyterians, and thought 
a good deal of his. capacity as a preacher. 
They corresponded, too, upon political ques- 
tions, and were in agreement as to the 
desirability of passing a bill against occa- 


announeed to his friend that he had 
upon the hand of ' Stella ^ (Esther Johnson). 
Swift replied in a letter dated 20 April 1704, 
in whicli rage and irony are apparent 
eiiougli beneath the studied calmness which 
he affected. Tlio episode was very soon 
closed, but Swift never got over his grudge 
against the ^ interloper.’ When he wanted 
a contemptuous epithet for Steele, he called 
him a * Tisdall fellow.’ Tisdall consoled 
himself by marrying, on 16 May 1706, 
Eleanor, daughter of Hugh Morgan of 
Cottlestown, ro. Sligo. 

In 1706 Tisdall became vicar of Kerry 
and Kiiavan, co. Antrim ; he was appointed 
rector of Drumcree, co. Armagh, on 29 Nov. 
1711, and was admitted vicar of Belfast in. 

! the following year. His reputation a 
controversialist was already considerable in 
the north of Ireland. In 1709 appeared his 
ironical ‘ A Sample of True-Blew Presby- 
terian Loyalty, in all Clianges and Turns of 
Government’ (Dublin, 4to), which was 
followed in 1712 by his vigorous ^Conduct 
of the Dissenters in Ireland.’ Tisdall de- 
clared jocularly (though the joke was not 
relished by Swift) that he had saved Ire- 
land by this as Swift England by his ‘Con- 
duct* of the Allies.’ .lolm McBride [q. v.] 
retorted in ‘ A Sanqde of .Tot-black Prelatic 
Calumny.’ Tisdall published two other 
small tracts, befi)ro the dominion ofs the 
whigs was definitely established in 1716. 
After this he was silent. His relations 
with Swift became closer again after Stella’s 
death, and he was a witness to Swift’s will. 
He died on 8 .June 1736, being survived 
jtist a year and a day by liis wife. A sou 
William b{*eame vicar of St. James’s, Dub- 
lin, married Lady Mary, daughter of Cham- 
bre Brabazoii, fifth earl of Meath, and had 
issue (Bukke, Landed Gentry and Peerage^ 
s.v. ‘ Meath’). 

[Dublin Univ. Cal. ; Stubbs’s Trinity Coll. 
Dublin ; Benn’s Hist, of Belfast; Reid’s Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland ; Craik’s Life of Swift; 
Forster’s Life of Swift ; Swift’s Journal to Stella, 
oJ. Ry laud ; Lodge’s Peerage, ed. Archdall, vi. 
304; notes kindly supplitd by Surgeon-captain 
W. W. Webb.] T. S. 

TISDALE, TYSDALL, or TYSDALE, 
.TOXIN (^. 1550-1563), printer and sta- 
tioner, began to print in 1560 ‘at Knight- 
Rider strete, nere to the Queues Waredrop,^‘ 
London. At a later date he had ‘ a shoppo 
in the upper ende of Lombard strete, in AU- 
liallowes churchyard nere unto gracechurche/ 
at the ‘ sygne of the Eagles foote.’ He was 
an original member of the Company of Sto- 
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tioners, and ia mentioned in the first charter, 
4 May 1656 (AiissB, Transeripty voL i. pp. 
xxviii-X3U3^, having been made free on 8 Oct. 
1566 (ib, i. The first entry tp him in the 

* Register* is in 1658 for a license ‘ to prynte 
an A B 0 in laten for RychardtJ Jugge, John 
Judson, and Anthony *Smythe,’ which is the 

* first instance recorded in the “ Register” of 
one printer printing for another’ (ib. i. 96). 
He began to take apprentices on ^6 Dec. 
1669 (to. p. 119). One of his devices was an 
angel driving Adam and Eve out of Para- 
dise ; anotlier was Ahrahanrs sacrifice. He 
printed several of Bishop Bale’s treatises, 
ills last production is dated 16011, and the 
latest entry referring to him is one for taking 
an apprentice on .Tune of the same year 
(i7>. i, 227). One Jolin Tisdale, possibly a 
son, had a temporary partnership with .John 
Charlewood [q. v.] ^ at tlie Saracen’s Head, 
near Holbouni conduit : how long this lasted 
is uncertain, as nothing of their printing 
w’ith a date’ is known (Ames, Typotjr, Antiq., 
ed. Herbert, ii. 10911). Tisdale printed for 
Rafe Newbery and Francis Coldocke. 

[Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. (Hurliert), ii. 766- 
770; the same (l»y Dibdin), iv. 345-63 ; Cat. of 
Early Priiitod Books in the British Museum, 
1884; Watt’s Bibl. llriUnniea, ii. 909.] 

H. II. T. 

TITCOMB, JONATHAN HOLT (1819- 
1887), bishop of Rangoon, was born in Lon- 
don on 29 July 1819, and educated at Bromp- 
ton 3826, and at Clapluim from 1827 to 
1880. In 1881 he removed to King’s College 
school, whence he went in 1884 to Thomas 
Jarrett [q. v.] to be prepared for the uni- 
versity, He entered St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, in 18tl7, rtad for mathematical 
honours, and at the end of his first year 
gained a college scholarship. He graduated 
B.A. (junior optime) in 1811, and M.A. in 
1846, and was created D.D. honoris causa in 
1877. In 1842 he commenced residing in 
the house of Lady Harriet Forde of Holly- 
mount, near Downpatrick, as tutor to her 
nephew, Pierce Butler. He was ordained 
on 25 Sept. 1842, and acted as curate at 
Downpatrick. In February 1 844 he became 
curate of St. Mark’s, Keniiington, London, 
and in April 1846 perpetual curatt? of St, 
Andrew-tne-Less. This was a large parish 
in Cambridge where a portion of the po])u- 
lation were of the most disreputable and 
degraded character. Titcomb very soon made 
himself popular, and had large congregations 
attending Iiis church ; he instituted Sunday 
schools and district visitors, and became a 
very successful open-air preacher. He re- 
signed his living in June 1869, and removed 
to The Boltons, South Kensington. For 
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nearly three years he acted as secretary to 
the Christian Vernacular Education Society 
of India. 

In April 1801 Titcomb was presented to 
the vicarage of St. Stephen’s, Sout h Lambeth, 
where a new district church had been erected. 
From 1870 to 1870 he acted an rural dean of 
Clapham, Surrey, and in 1874 was made an 
lionorary canon of Winchester Cathedral. 
His London engagt'inents were also nume- 
rous: he was a member of the Eclectic 
Society and of the IVophetical Society, 
where he read papers ; he lectured at the 
Christian Evidence Society, and argued wnth 
infidels in Bradlaugh’s Hall of Science. The 
Karl of Onslow, wlio had witru^ssed the 
success of his ministry in South Lambeth, 
gave him the living of Woking, Surrey, in 
March 1870. In the following year he was 
appointed tlio first bishop of the newly 
formed diocese of Rangoon in British Burma, 
and consecrated in Westminister xVbbey on 
21 Dec. He landed in Rangoon on 21 Feb. 
1878, and during his short career in the 
country led an act ive life. He held a confirma- 
tion in the Andaman Islands, consecrated a 
missionary church at Toungoo, ordained to 
the diaconate Tamil and Karen converts, 
paid seven visits to ^loulmein resulting in 
the appointment of a chaplain there, and 
bapti.‘5ed and confirmed numerous Tamils, 
Karens, Burmese, Chinese, Eurasians, and 
Telegas. On 17 Feb. 1881 he fell over a 
cliff in the Karen bilks, and was so injured 
that ho wOvS ultimately obliged to return to 
England, where on 8 March 1882 he resigned 
his bishopric. An account of some portion 
of his career as a bishop is given in Ids ‘ Per- 
sonal J^ecollections of British Burma, and 
its Church Mission Work in 1878-9,’ Lon- 
don, 1880. 

After a period of rest Titcomb was ap- 
pointed by the bishop of London his coad jutor 
lor the supervision of the English chaplains 
in Northern and Central Europe, extending 
over ten nations. After eight long conti- 
nental journeys (1884-1886) his strength 
failed, and he acce])ted the vicarage of 
St. Peter’s, Brockley, Kent. He died at St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea on 2 April 1887, and was 
buried in Bromptoii cemetery, London, on 
7 April. He married, in May 1846, Sarah 
Holt, eldest daughter of John Wood of 
Southport ; she died on 25 Jan. 1 876, aged 62, 
having had eight daughters and two sons. 
Four of the daughters died in the bishop’s 
lifetime. 

Ill addition to addresses, lectures, pastorals, 
and sermons, he published: 1, of 

Prayer for Daily Private Devotion, vnith alu 
Appendix of Occasional Prayers,’ Cambridge, 

B B 
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1830; 4th edit. 180:2. 2. ‘Bible Studies, 

or an Iiu^iiiry into the Progressive Develop- 
ment of Divine llevelation/ C^ainbridge, 
I80I, part i. only; !2nd I'dit. 1857. 3. ‘ Dap- 
tism, its Institution, its I’rivileges, and its 
Responsibilities/ .1863. 4. *Tlie Ileal Pre- 

sence : Remarks in Reply to R, Little- 
dale/ 1807. 5. ‘ The Doctrine of the Real 
Presence in the Lord’s Supper/ 1808. 
6. ‘ Revelation in IVogress from Adam to 
Malachi : Dible Studies/ 1871. 7. ‘Cautions 
for lloubters/ 1873; 2nd edit, 1880. 8. 

‘ Cluireh Lessons for Young Churclimen, or 
(Radius Kcclesiai/1873, two editions. 9. ‘The 
Anglo-Israel Post-Bag/ 1870, a satire. 
l(t ‘ Is it not Reasonable.^ A Dialogue on 
the Anglo-Tsrael Contrewersy/ 1877. 11. 

‘ Liberationist Fallacies/ 1877. 12. ‘ Before 
the Cross : a Book of Devout Meditation/ 
1878. 13. * The Bond of IVace : a Message 

to tlie (’liurch/ 1878. 14. ‘ Sliort f’liapters 

on Buddhism, past and present/ 18-^3. 15. I 

‘A Message to the Nineteenth Century/ j 
1887, a \v<irk on Vnglo-Israelism. 

[A. 'f, Edwards's A ConserrHted Life, memoir 
of bisliop Titeomb, 1887, with a portrait ; Cluiivh 
I’orrrair Journal, 1880, ». Gl~4,with a portrait ; 
Titm s, -t April 1887 p. 9, 5 April p. 9 , Afeu of 
the Tlm< . 1887, p. 99(5.] (r. C. 13. 

TITE, Sill WILLIAM 0798-1873), ar- 
chitL'et, i)oru in February 1798 in the parish j 
of Sf. Bartholomew the (3 real, London, was | 
the son of Arthur Tite, a Russia merchant, | 
by his wife Anne, daughter of Jolin Klgie. j 
William w’as educated at a day-school in | 
Tower Street, afterwards at Hackney, and | 
becann* a pu])il of David Laing (1774 1853) ! 
[(p V.’, arclutect of the custom-house. From ; 
I8l7 to 1^20 he assisted Laing in rebuilding 
the body of the church of St. Duiistan-iii- ; 
the-liust, and in compiling its history; this , 
was published in 1818. After failing in , 
several competitions he obtained a commis- 
sion to build the Scottisli church, Regent 
Square, for Edward Irving, in 1827-8 (Hair, 
Ilegpnt Square^ 1898, p. 50). In 1832 he 
designed the Golden Gros.s Hotel, West 
Strand, and in 1837-8 the London and West- 
minster Bank, Lothbury, in conjunction wdtli 
Charles Robert Cockerell [q. v.] His mo.st 
important work w^as the rebuilding of the 
Royal ICxchange. At the first open competi- 
tion in 1 840 lie was not among the success- 
ful candidates ; but when the three selected 
designs were found' to be unsuitable, the 
principle of open competition \vas aban- 
doned, and five architects were invited to 
send in designs, of whom Tite was one. Sir 
^Charles Barry [q. v.], Joseph Gwilt [q. v.], 
and Sir Robert Smirke [q. v.] declining to 
compete, only C, R. Cockerell and Tite were 


! lelt in the iield, and Tite’s design wat' chosen, 
I The building Avas completed in thr< «* years, 
at the cost of 150,000/., and was op» nod by 
the queen on 28 (.let. 1844. 

Tite was largely employed in the valuation, 
purchase, and sale of land for railways, and 
designed many of the important early railway 
stations, including the termini«of the London 
and South-Western railway ^t Vaa.yhall 
(Nine Elms) and Southampton; tbo terminus 
[ at Blackwall, 1810; the citadel station at 
Carlisle, 1847-8; most of the stations on 
t he Caledonian and Scottish Central railways, 
including Edinburgh, J 847-8; Chiswick, 
1849; Windsor, 1850; the stations on the 
Exeter and Yeovil railway, and on the lino 
from Havre to Paris. Tite planned the 
Woking cemetery in 1853-4. In 1854-6 he 
built Gresham House, Old Broad Street, 
on the site of the old excise ollice ; in 1857 
!Mes.srs. Ta])ling Co.’s AVJirelinu.so, (Jre.sham 
Street; in 1858 9 a memorial cbiircli, iii the 
Byzantine style, at (buTard’s (.^rovss, Buck- 
inghanivshirt* ( Ab/iA/cr, 1859, xvii. 588, 313), 
After a serious illness, foll(> wed by a journey 
to Italy in 1851 2/rite gradually abandoned 
active ])rofessii>nal \vork, but he liad many 
other interests and occupations. In 1838 he 
w'as elected pr(‘sid<mt of the Arehitectural 
Society, wdiich 'was merged in the Royal lu- 
st it uti* of Britisli Arcliitects in 1842. He 
was presidtuit of the Institute from 1831 to 
IHfkl and from 1837 to 1870. He conte.sted 
BariLstaple, in tlio libtTal interest, with out 
succe.ss in August 1851, but he Avas eleetod 
member for Bath in J855, and continued to 
represent tliat city without interruption till 
liis death. In parliament he strenuously 
resisted the proposed iutn'duct ion by. Sir 
George Gilbert Scott [q. v.J of the Cfothic 
style in the new foreign otlice and other 
public buildings adjoining the treasury. As 
a member of the metropolitan board of works 
he was largely cone^'rned in the construction 
of the Thames Embankment. He was a 
director of the Londf)n and Westminster 
I Bank, and a member of the select committee 
ap])ninted to report on the. bank charter in 
1853. He was a magistrate for the counties 
of Middlesex and Somerset, and was a go- 
vernor of Dulw id i College and of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. lie was knighted in 1869, and in 
187() was made a comx)anion of the Bath. 

Tito was also well known as an antiquary 
and collector of books, manuscripts, and 
1 works of art. Ho was elected a lellow of 
j the Royal vSociety in 1835, and of the Society 
of Antiquaries in 1839, and was president of 
the (.Cambridge Society in 1863. From 1824 
to 1809 he was honorary secretary of the 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus. He 
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publisluid a des(Tiptive catalogue of the anti- 
(jiiities found in the excavations at the new 
Iloyal Exchange, 1848, and several of his 
japers and addresses were privately printed, 
le was a goo<l linguist, and had an extensive 
knowledge of English literature. lie was 
a munificoat contributor to funds raised for 
charitable and educational purposes, and 
founded the Tite scholarship in the City of 
Xidudon School, lie died without issue at 
Torquay on 20 April 1873, and was buried 
in Norwood cemetery. 

In 1882 Tite married Emily, daughter of 
John Curtis of Herne Hill, Surrey, who sur- 
vived him. His personal property was sworn 
under 400,000/. His valuable library, con- 
sisting chiefly of early English books, biblical 
and liturgical rarities, and historical auto- 
graphs, was sold at Sotheby^s after his death. 

A portrait of Tite as a young man by 
llenton, and a bust by William Theed, 1870, 
are at the London Institution. A copy of 
Theed’s bust and a portrait painted by J. P. 
Knight, K.A., are at the Institute of Jlritish 
Architects. I'liere is a marble bust of Tite 
ill the (fuildhall, Bath. 

( Papers read at the Hoyal Institute of Jlrirish 
Architects, 187J^-4, pp. 209-12 ; Diet, of Arclii- 
teeturo; Times, 22 April 1873 ; Redgrave's Diet, 
of Artists; Ruilder, 3 May 1873.] (X 1>. 

TITIENS (correctly TIETJKNS), TE- 
RESxV CAROLINE JOHANNA (18:U 
1877), operatic singer, born of Hungarian 
parents at Hamburg on 17 July 1831 ( Pie- 
man x, Diet, of Mu,s'ic)f was musically edu- 
cated in her native town. Her voice was a 
soprano of singular sweetness and power, 
and in 1849 she made a successful debut at 
Hamburg in the title part of ‘ J^ucrezia 
Borgia.’ Erora that year until ISoti she sang 
principally at Frankfort and Vienna, where 
she was engaged for Benjamin Lunihy [q. v.]| 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre for the season ol 
1858. It is said to have been due to Lumley 
that her name was simplified to Titiens. On 
13 April 1858 she appeared at Her Majesty’s 
as Valentine in ‘ Les Huguenots,’ with much 
success (Cox, Musical IlecoUectio7is, ii. 318). 
Titiens’s success in England induced her to 
make her home there. She ultimately be- 
came a naturalised British subject. For years 
she sang at Her Majesty’s and Drury Lane 
under Mapleson and E. T. Smith, and also 
at Covent Garden and, later, at the Hay- 
market. Her best parts included Lucrezia, 
Semiramide, Countess Almaviva, Medea in 
Cherubini’s opera of that name, and Lenora 
in Beethoven^s * Fidelio,’ though in this last 
her triumph was vocal, since her figure was 
unsuited to the part. She also sang Ortrud 
in ^ Lohengrin.’ 


Titley 

As a singer of sacred music Titiens was 
no less successful than as an opera singer, 
and her services for the provincial and 
Handel festivals were in continual demand. 
In 1863 she visited Paris, and during 1876 
America. At the end of tlie last year she 
was accorded at the Albert Hall, London, 
her last benefit. In May 1877 she made as 
Lucrezia her last appearance on the stage, 
her health at that time being very weak. 
She died on 3 Oct. 1877, and was buried at 
Kensal Green. 

[Musical Times, 1 877, p. 534 ; Musical Opinion, 
September 1892; Grove’s Diet, of Music and 
Musicians.] K. H. L. 

TITLEY, WALTER (1700-1768), envoy- 
extraordinary at Copenhagen, born in 1700, 
was son of Abraham Titley, a Staflbrdshire 
man. lie was admitted a king’s scholar at 
Westminster in 1714, and was three years 
later elected to Cambridge. While at West- 
minster he acted as ‘ help ’ to Osborn Atter- 
bury, son of Francis Att(irbury [q. v.], bishop 
of Rochester, and was afterwards his tutor. 
From Trinity College, Cambridge, he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1722 and M.A. in 1726. lie 
laid down a regular plan of life, which was 
approximately carried out. The first thirty 
years wtjre to be given to study, tin* next 
thirty to public business, and after the age 
of sixty study was to be resumed. Having 
entered the diplomatic service, he became 
secretary of the British embassy at Turin. 
On 3 Jan. 1728-9 he was selected to act as 
charg6 d’affaires at Copenhagen in the absence 
of Lord Glenorehy, and on 3 Nov. 1730 was 
named envoy-extraordinary. In 1 7 33 R icliard 
Bentley (1662-1742) [q.v. j, master of Trinity, 
appointed him to the physio-fellowship at 
that college. Titley resigned his diplomatic 
position to accept it, but had become so at- 
tached to his life at Copenhagen that he was 
unable to leave it. He accordingly resumed 
his post, and held it for the remainder of his 
life. On his application in 1761, the king of 
Denmark agreed to order the seizure and 
extradition of deserters from the British army 
and navy, on condition of a similar service 
being performed for him in England. Two 
years later, in 1763, Titley was, on the 
ground of age and infirmity, granted an 
assistant. lie died at Copenhagen, greatly 
respected and lamented, in February 1768. 
He bequeathed 1,000/. each to Westminster 
school, Trinity College, and the university ‘ 
f Cambridge. Part of the last bequest was 
to be devoted to buildings. 

Titley wrote an ‘Imitation’ in Eng4kh of 
the second ode of the third book 6T Horace, 
which was much admired by Bentley, who 

E E 2 
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parodied it (Cuokuk, iv. 24). Both | 

imitation and parody are printed in ^lonh’s ; 
‘ Life of Bentley,’ Some of his Latin verses 
are contained in ‘ Keliipiiie Galeanre/ The 
poem * Laterna iregalogniphica,’ included in 
Vincent Bourne’s ‘ AVorks ’ (1772), is aj«^ 
attributed to Tit ley. 

[Welch’s Alumni Westmon.; Cole’s Athonw 
Cantabr. in ]>rit, INfus. Atidit, MS. 5882; J>ishop 
Newton’s l-ifc. prefixed to Works, p. 15 ; Ifomo 
Office I^apers, 17t>0-5. ed. Kediiigton, pp. 62, 
301-2 ; Plonk's Idfe of Bentley, 2nd ed. ii. I 73-4, 
30y ; Pickerii^g's edition of Bourne's Works, 
pref. p. xi ; Clialincrs's Biogr. Diet.] 

G. Lr O. N. 

TITUS, Sir JUS (lf)23 P-1704), politi- 
cian, born about lt‘23, was son of Silius 
Titus of Busliey, Hertfordshire. JTis family 
is said to have been of Italian origin.. Jle 
matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
1(3 March 1(338, aged lo, and was admitted 
a stud(3nt of the Middle Temple in 1039 
(Fostkk, Alumni Oxon, i. 1490; AVoon, 
Athence^ iv. 023). Titus took up arms for 
the parliament at the opening of the civil 
war, became a captain in the regiment 
of Colontd Aylofi’e, and took part in 
tlie siege of Donningtoii Castle in October 
1044 (Cluttkiuiuck, Herffordshire^ i. 344; 
Kingston, Civil JCar in Hvrtfordi^hire, ]). 
124). He neVer served in the new model. 
On 4 .lune 1047 Titus, who seems to luive 
been in attendance upon Charles I at Hol- 
denby, brought the House of Commons the 
news of Joyce’.s seizure of the king, and 
was rewarded by a gratuity of 50/. His 
name appears in the list of the king’s house- 
liold in the Isle of Wight which was ap- 
proved by the commons on 20 Xov. 1047 
( Commons' Jortrnals^ v. 198, 304). By this 
time Titus, who was a strong preshy terinn, 
liad also become an ardent royalist, and de- 
voted himself to contriving schemes for the 
king’s cscax>e. On 0 April 1048 Cromwell 
warned Colonel Hammond that Titus was 
not to betrinsted, and a lK)ut a fortnight later 
Hammond expelled him from Carisbrook. 
Titus, liowever, remained in the island, cor- 
responding with tlie king, and devising fresh 
plans for his escape. In September 1648, 
when the X'ewport treaty came into force, 
he was once more allowed to attend the king, 
and appears to have remained with him till 
his seizure by tlie array in November (Hil- 
LIER, Ayn// Charles in the Isle of Wight , 
1852, pp. 108, 116, 250; the iifteeii letters 
which Charles WTOte to Titus are printed in 
this volume). 

In December 1649 Titus was sent to 
Jersey as the agent of the Eng^lish presby- 
terians, bearing an address setting forth the 


policy they wished him to pursue. Tie 
di.scovery of this intrigue bv the government 
prevented his return to I^ngland, hut tha 
j presbyttu’ians commissioned Titus, with 
j Major-general Afassev and tliree others, to 
: represent their opinions in the negotiations 
! carried on at Breda between Charles and 
i the commissioners of Scotland (ib, pp. 321- 
! 324 ; Itoport on the Jhtl^e of Portland s MSS. 

! i. 585, 593; State 1' rials j v, 43), Thanks to 
i the orthodoxy of his religious ami political 
: views, Titus was allowed by the Scots to bo 
I one of tlie king’s hedcliamherwhen Charles II 
came to Scotland (Watker, llistorieal IHs- 
i courses^ p. 177). Charles sent him to France 
; in the spring of 1(551 to carry to Henrietta 
; Alaria the proposals for the king’s marriage 
' Avit li the Marquis of Argyll’s daughter (IliL- 
LTER, p. 325). After tlie overthrow of the 
I royalist cause at Worcester, Titus appears to 
' have nttaehed liimself to George Villiers, 
second duke of Buckingham [q. a\], and is 
described as Huckingliam’s agent in his in- 
trigues with the pr(‘sbvterians, levellers, and 
other English malcontents {CaL Clarendon 
\Papersf\v, 1 16, iii. 109, 114), Discouraged 
by the defeat of tlie royalist cause, he applied 
himself to Cromwell, asking leave to return 
to England, and promising not to act against 
j the government (20 Nov. 1654) ; but hi» 
j rcque.st was not granted (Thublok, ii. 720). 
j A A^ear later, ](> Nov. 1 655, (Jiarles wrote to 
[Titus thanking him for his sorATces (CaL 
\ Clarendon Papers^ iii. 6(3). lii (October 1()5(> 
'Htus, Avho uses the pseudonym of ‘ Jen- 
nings,’ hecanu*. one of Clarendon’s corre- 
.spondents, and Avas the chief intermediary 
b(d.wt*en the royah’sts ssnd the leA^ellers. 
C’olonel EdAA^ard 8exby [q, v,] was liis inti- 
mate friend ; he assisted him in concerting 
a rising against CromAvell, and kept Claren- 
don Avell informed of the jilot.s for the Pro- 
tector’s assassination. It is possible that he 
had a Iiand in tlie composition of ‘ Killing 
no Alurder,’ though he did not as yet lay 
claim to its authorship {ib. pp. 189, 884, 
397). Titus was specially active in con- 
certing tlie rovalist insurrection of August 
1659 (IlisL MSS. Comm, 10th Kep. vi. 196). 

Titus sat in the Convention parliament a» 
member for Lndgershall (31 July 1660), dis- 
tinguishing himself by his zeal against the 
regicides, and by proposing the disinterment 
of Cromwell, Jreton, and Bradshaw (0/t? 
Parliamentary History ^ xxiii, 16, 88, 42, 
50, 56, 80). That assembly voted him 
8,000/., chargeable on the excise, as a reward 
for his eminent services to the royal cause 
{ib, xxiii 58, 77). It is doubtful, however, 
whether this sum was ever paid him (CaL 
State Papers, Dom. 1661-2, pp. 172, 284). 
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But cm 31 May 1661 Titus, who is described 
as groom of the bedchamber, was made 
Iceeper of Deal Castle (i^, 1660-1, p. 59H). 
In 1666, during the Dutch war, ho was cap- 
tain of a company in the lord-adrniral’s 
regiment of foot (2 July) and Cfdonel of a 
regiment of Kentish militia (//a 1665-G, jip. 
280, 487, olO). On 3 Fci). 1670 he was re- 
turned to parliament for Loswithiel, in Fe- 
bruary 1679 for Ilertfordshiiv', in August 
1679 "and in February 1681 for Hunting- 
donshire. During the excitement of the 
I)opish plot and the exclusion bill Titus be- 
came one of the leaders of the House of 
Commons. He was oiui of the first to attack 
Danby ((iKTIV, Dobaft'A, vi. 3o2, 362, vii. 
13o), urged the removal of Laud(irdalo from 
the king^s councils, and in 1680 that of 
Halifax {iO, vii. 196, viii. 22, 282). No one 
believed more entirely in the plot or was 
more eager against papists, lie was one of 
the managers of Lord Stad’ord’s trial, and 
did not hesitate to donoviiice the judges 
when they showed any doubts of the evi- 
dence for the plot or discouraged protestant 
petitioners. 'Titus was not eloqiuiiit, but he 
was a vigorous speaker wit ha gift of humo- 
rous illustration which made his speeches 
cflective. Lawrencti Hyde, who was inca- 
])able of jesting himself, once coinplaiued that ; 
T'itus harl made the house sport, to which j 
Titus retorted that things were not neces- | 
•sarily st*riona because they were dull. A j 
good speciimm of his style is the? speech on 1 
moderation in dealing with papists, which j 
called forth ITydt^’s criti(;isni (Gitny, vii. ! 
400). Ibit his most famoJis s})eech was i 
against the limitation which Chavh'S ollered j 
to impose, upon a catholic sovereign, rather ; 
than pass the bill for t.*xcluding his brother ; 
from the throne. Titus argued wit h great eifect i 
that when a sovereign was once uj)on the ; 
throne, it would bo practically impossible to : 
maintain these restrictions. ‘ To accept of [ 
expedients to ^secure the protestant religion, ' 
after such a king had mounted the throne,! 
would bo as strange as if there were a lion i 
in the lobby, and we should vote that we 
would rather secure ourselves by letting him 
ill and chaining him than ])y keeping him | 
out ^ (tft. viii. 279; Chandlur, Debate.^, ii. 
93). The illustration is versified in JBram- I 
eton’a ‘Art of Politics ' (1729). | 

After the dissolution of the parliament of 
1681 Titus kept aloof from the conspiracies 
in which some of the whig leaders engaged, 
though in July 1683, when the live House 
plot was discovered, it was rumoured that a 
warrant was out against him (IjUTTRELL, 
Diary y i. 266). Five years latei*, when 
James II was striving to win over the non- 


conformists, Titus was one of the persons to 
whom he applied. He approved of the re- 
peal of the penal laws, but by February 1688 
declared that he would have no more to do 
with James, and that he was convinced that 
the design of the government was to bring 
in popery (Mackintosh, Jamas //, p. 210). 
Nevertheless on 6 July 1688 he accepted a 
seat in the privy council, allured, according 
to Macaulay, by the honour ollered him and 
the hope of obtaining a large sum due to him 
from the crown {Hist, of JFlrujland, i. 634, 
people’s edit.) lie was present at the last 
council meeting litdd by James after his 
return from Feversham, but he liad no hesi- 
tation in transferring his allegiance to Wil- 
liam (Bkamston, Autobiography^ p. 340; 
Diary of llanry^ Dari of Clarendon, ed. 
SingAr, ii. 180, 228). 

Ills compliance with James had destroyed 
Iiis former popularity, but he succeeded in 
getting returned to the parliament of 1690 
for Ludlow (LrTTRKTL, Diary, ii. 311). His 
speeclies had lost their eilectiveness, but 
sometimes a flash of his old humour appeared 
in them. lie was zealous for triennial par- 
liaments, and urged the passing of the trien- 
nial bill, even though it had originated in 
the lords. At the same time he owned 
it was natural that the commons should 
dislike to have tlie lords prescribe to them 
times when to meet and when to be dis- 
solved. LSt. Paul desired to be dissolved; 
but if any of his friends had tJet him a day, 
he would not liave taken it well of them’ 
((Jkky, Debatrs, x. 373, cf. x. 298, 308). 
At the general (dection of l(>9o Titus stood 
for Huntingdonshire, and his defeat then 
tt»rmiiiated his ptflilical career (iH iTREliT, 
iii. 644). He died in December 1701, and 
^vas buried at Bushev (Le nvi:, Monu- 
inenta Anylicana, 1700-15, p. 92). Titus 
left three daught ers. 

The grant of an addition to his coat-of- 
arms made to Titus in IttiJo enumerates, 
among his services, that ‘ by liis pen and 
practices against the then usurper, Oliver, ho 
vigorously endeavoured the destruction of 
that tyrant and Ills government.’ This pro- 
bably refers to the fact that Titus claimed 
the authorship of ‘ Killing no ^Murder.’ 
Evelyn in his ‘ Diary ’ under 2 April 1669 
attributes the pamphlet to Titus. On the 
other hand, Titus, when referring to it in 
his correspondence with Clarendon at the 
time of its publication, makes no claim for 
himself (^CaL Cllzrendo7i Papen^, iii. 397), 
JMoreover, Sexby before bis death confessed 
to having written it (Thurloe, vi.^60), 
and internal evidence supports his sltatement. 
Titus, however, was very intimate 'with 
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Stwby, and may wcW liave hrlptnl him in 
composintr if. 

Wood also attrlbutos to Titus *A soa- 
sonablo spotM-h iiiadobv a iiKunbrr of jairlia- 
iiiunt in tli«' House of C<uuinons eoneornin^' 
the other House in AFareh lOoi),’ ri‘]>rinted 
in Moi-Li'an’s * IMuenix Hrltannieus/ 17dih 
p. lt»7. Tn this i-ase the attribution i> ]»ro- 
hably eorreet, thouLi’h it was a^slijned many 
years lattu* m Autliony Ashh'v Hooptu*, tiist 
earl of Shaftt'shiirv Uj. v.] ((hiuisrii:, Z./Ve 
of Shtfftt><hii rif, i. app. iv.l 

[Wood’" Athi'ii.e < )xonifnses. t d. lilies, iv. (>23: 
ChiTti rbaek's Hortferdsliire, 1 . dTJ-;') ; Kiiurs- i 
ton s Civil War in Herttortlsliire. ISttt. p. 121; 
Hillier's Charles J in the Isle of Wijjrht, lSr>2. 
The lettirs of Charles J to Titus, and otiu*r 
doeunit'iits printed by llillier, are in the llritish 
Museum, K^erton M^?. 1533.] C. .11 . F. 

TOBIAS (r?. 7:201, bisliop of Rochester, j 
is said to have been a native of Kent and to j 
have been educated at Dover and Canter- 
bury. He ‘ was one of the scholarly eccle- 
siastics who had been trained in the great 
school at Canterbury ^ ( Bright, C/iaptf^n* of 
Early Church History^ 1897, p. 4291. There 
he was a ])upil of Tlieodore and Hadrian, 
and Bede describes him as ‘a man of multi- 
farious learning in the Latin, Greek, and 
Saxon tongues ’ (//?‘s*Z. EccIcm, v. 8, 23). He 
was consecrated ninth bishop of Roche*<ter 
by Brilitwahl in succession to Gehmund, 
who died probably in (>96. The first genuine 
charter attested by him is dated 70(>; he 
was present at tlu.» council of Clovesho in 
710, when King Wihtred promulgated his 
law against the alienation of church pro- j 
perty (Bright, pp. 430 1), He died in 720 | 
and was buried in 8t. PauVs Church in ^t. I 
Andrew's (hithedral at Rochester (Thorpk, 
liey, Ro/ff-nsr, p. o ; Siiixdlrr, Erytfifrrs uf 
liochcster^ p. 04). Bale ascribes to him a 
book of homilies and Pits a book of let ters ; j 
neither is known to be extant. { 

[Authorities cited; Lebmd’s Collectanea. ; i 
Bales Scriptt. 1559, p. 90; Pits, p. 121; 1 
Baronius’s Annah*s Keel. 17^2, xii. 3G1; Wil- j 
kins’s Concilia: Fahricius’s Bibl. Lat. Medii j 
yTlvi, vi. 7b8-9 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brir.-Hib. ; 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, i. 330 ; Bernard’s Cat. 
M8S. Anglia*, i. 241 ; Le Neve’s Fasti, e.<\. 
Hardy ; Wriirht s Biogr. Literaria, i. 242 ; 
Haddan and Stubbs’s Councils; Bishop Stubbs 
in Diet. Christian Biogr.] A. F. P. 

T 9 BIN, (4EGRGE (1768-1838), rear- 
admiral, second son of James Tobin of Nevis 
in the West Indies, and elder brother of 
John Tobin [q.v.], was born at Salisbury 
on 13 Dec. 1768. lie entered the navy in 
1780 on hoard the Namur, in which he after- 
wards went out to the West Indies and was 


j)reseiit in the act ion of 12 Aj)ril 1782. Mtt'i* 
tin* ])i*ace Iu‘ was h)r some time in the IJom- 
hay Castle, guardship at Plymouth, m thi> 
Leamler 011 the Halifax station, in tin* Vssis- 
tanee; and from 1788 to 1790 lu> m oh* a 
vo\nLi‘e in a ship(d'the I'last India (k>iri panv. 

011 his n'turn he was borne for a tew w oeks 
in tlu‘ 'rn‘nu*mlous (luring tin* Spaiiisli ai ina- 
inoul.andon 22 Xov. he was made a lieu- 
tenant. During 1791-3 he was in the Tro- 
vidt*m*t! with Captain William Bligh [<[. v. ] 
in the voyage to Tahiti and the West 
Indies, and on his return to England learned 
that by his ahsiuiee In* had esca])ed (as iuj 
tin'll considered it) being appointed thii'd 
lieutenant of the Agamemnon with Captain 
Horatio (afterwards \ isi'ount) Nelson [q. v. , 
who, through liis wife, w'as connected with 
Tobin’s family. It seemed to him a much 
better thing to be appointed second lieu- 
tenant of the Thetis frigate with Oajitain 
Alexander Cochrane [q. v.j In thelhetia 
lie remninf'd. Some four years later, 12 J illy 
1797 , Nelson wrote : * The time is past for 
doing anything for him. Had he been with 
me, be would long since liave been a captain, 
and I .should have liked it, as being most 
exceedingly pleased 'with him.^ 

Tobin was not made a commander till 

12 July 1 798. Ho wa.s advanced to the rank 
of caidain in the large ]»rnmotion at the 
peace, 29 A]n*il 1802, and in vSe])t ember 
1804 was appointed to tlie Nortlinmberlaud, 
flagsliip of his old chi('f, Cochrane, off Ferrol 
and afterwards in thtj WTst Indies; in Sep- 
tember IjsOo h(‘ w'as moved into tlu* Princess 
Cliarlotte, a 38-gnn frigate, and in her, off 
Tobago, captured the Crenel eorvetti* Cyane 
aftf*r a very gallant n'si>tanee. After much 
convoy service Tobin, still in the .same 
frigate (renamed Andromachf^ in 1812), co- 
!>perated during 1813 14 with the army in 
the north of S]>ain and the west of France. 
In July (814 the Andromache was paid off*, 
and Tobin had no further service at aea. 
On 8 Dec. 1815 h«‘, was nominated a C.B., 
became a rear-admiral on 10 Jan. 1837, and 
died at Teigti mouth on 10 April 1838. He 
inarrie<l, in 1804, Dorothy, daughter of Cap- 
tain Gordon Hkedly of the navy, widow of 
Major WTlliam Duff of the 26th regiment, 
and by her had issue one son and one 
daughter. 

[Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr. iv. (vol. ii. 
pt. ii.) 629 ; United Service Journal, June 1838; 
Gent. Mag. 1838, ii. 100.] J. K. L. 

TOBIN, JOHN (1770-1804), dramatist, 
author of ‘ The Honey Moon,' bom at Salis- 
bury on 28 Jan. 1770, was the son of James 
Tobin, a merchant, and his wife, bom Webbe, 
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tlio daughter of a rich Woat India sugar 
planter. (loorgo Tobin kj. v. J was his oldtir 
brotlior. Aiiotlior brollior, JainoH W«*l>l>e 
'robin, an acquaint of liumb and Cole- 
ridgt‘, was gnaiMy r. spirted at Nevis, where 
he died on W Uei. IHI I {*Sy. (.'hristopher 
iHl 1 I. About 1 7 7d the fat her 
set out with his wil. to Nevis in tin; West, 
Indies. Tlie (diildreM were left beljind, and 
John was pla(a*d foi a. while* under tlu^ care ; 
of Dr, Jliehard *Mant, tlu* father of the | 
bishop, at Southainpion. After tlu^ Ameri- 
can war, , I allies 'fobiu liaving returned to I 
Kngland ami settled at Dediand, near 
Bristol, John was sent to Bristol grammar \ 
school under J)r. Lee. In 1787 la; left j 
Jiristol to be articled to a solicitor in Lin- 
coln's Inn, and, some ten years later, upon 
bis employer's death without a succt'ssor, he 
took over the practice in ])artiiership with 
three other clerks in the ollice. Dissensions 
arose^ and the arrangement broke down 
after caiiaing much anxiety to Tobin, w*ho 
eventually entered a new firm. 

From 1789 Tobin had devoted all his 
spare time and energy to dramatic composi- 
tion. His talent was essceitially imitativ**, 
but he imitated now 8heridaii, now the 
Elizabethans, and now Gay or Foote, with 
remarkable taste and iugonuity. Sujierior, 
however, us was his work to the leaden and 
mechanical dramas produced at the close of 
the last century, Tobin approached tlie 
managers no fewer than thirti^eii times with 
different pieces without success. One of 
them, ^ The Faro J abl - ' was provisionally 
accepted hy Sheridan, but rejected ‘upon 
consideration.' The me’uigt‘rof Drury Lane 
dallied in a similar manner with his ]uc- 
turesquo drama * The ('urfew.' In 1800 his 
‘School for Authors/ which afterwards 
achieved a striking success, was rejected, 
•and it was not until April 1808 that he had 
the satisfaction (due to the good opinion of 
Munden) of seeing' a piece of his own on the 
boards, an early and insignilicant farce, 
‘All’s Fair in Love,’ which was speedilv for- 
gotten. In 1801, having submitted bis four- 
teenth production, a romantic play in blank 
verse called ‘The Honey Moon,' to the 
management at Drury Lane (it had failed to 
win acceptance at Co vent Garden), he left 
his rooms near the Temple and tJic neigh- 
bourhood of the theatres witli ])hilosophic ' 
resignation, and went to recruit liis health in 
Cornwall. He came to the conclusion that 
editing Sliakesiienro would be a less arduous 
occupation than coir hating the obduracy of 
managers^ and he began collecting materials. 
He was almost delirious with joy on hearing 
that ^ The Honey Moon ' had been accepted ; 


but in the mtMintime alarming symptoms of 
consurnjit if)n luid manifested tliemsidves. Ho 
was told that to save his life he must winter 
ill the West Indies. Me, set sail accordingly 
on 7 Dee. JHOl, but died the first day out. 

J he ship j>ut hack, and lie was buried in the 
little churchyard of ( V)ve, near Cork, wliere 
tin* remains ol Charles Wolfe, aiitlior of 
tlie ‘ Burin I of Sir Jolin Moore,' were laid 
niiirleeii ytijirs later (for iq)ita])li sih* Grnt. 
Mftf/. 1817), i, 17H). Tobin was unmarried. 

‘I he Honey Moon’ was given at Drury 
liane on 81 Jan. l80o, with Klliston and 
Bannister in tlie leading roles, and 2)ro\ed a 
d(‘cided success, it remained a t'avonrite on 
the lOnglish stage for twenty years, ibit 
its merits are comparative only, tlie author 
having tlie same mistaken idea as Charles 
Lamb, that the drama of Shakesjiean* and 
Fletcher was a thing for laboricjiis imitation 
after the lapse of two centuries. Jiazlitt 
thought the plot owed much to the ‘ Taming 
of the Shrew ; ' Genest detected reminiscences 
of Massinger and other Elizabethans. Tobin 
really excelled at light comedies and stage 
[ lyrics. After his premature death, his re- 
i jected pit'ces of ])ast years wore eagerly 
: sought after by the managers. 

Tobin's works, all posthumous, were : 

1. ‘ J’he Honey Moon : a comedy' (five nets, 
mainly verse), London, 1805, 8vo; New 
York, 1807 ; freipiently reprinted, translated 
by Charles Nodier as ‘ La Lune do !Miel ’ in 
‘Chefs d’a*uvn*des Theatres fetnuigers,'i822. 

2. ‘The Curfew: a play’ (in live acts, prose 
and verse), London, i807, 8vo ; 7th edit. 
1807. It was produced at Drury l.!>ne on 
19 Feb. 1807, and would luive run 1 uiger 
than twenty nights but for Sheridan’s 
anxiety to avoid the obligation of a benefit 
for Tobin’s relatives (see Gknf.st, v\\i. ‘.VV8, 
where a good abstract is given), o, 

School for Authors : u comedy’ (in ibreo 
acts, ])rose), lAUidon, 1808, 8 yo. ibi>ed on 
‘The ITmnoisseur/ one of MarmonteVs tales, 
this amusing anvl well-constructed little 

? ltiy owes something to ‘The Patron* of 
oote, and a little perhaps also to ‘ Tlie 
Critic.' Happy, if not original, tlir part of 
Diaper, the sensitive author, alForded a 
triumpli to Muiulen when Jie created the 
role at Coven t (iarden on o Dec. 1808. 
4. ‘ The Faro J'abJe ; or the Guardians : a 
comedy,’ London, 18 U), 8vo. This was 
given at Drury Lane on 5 Nov. 1816, or 
nearly twenty juuirs aftt'r it had been written, 
when the manners it satirises were already 
passing away ; it was not a success. Several 
of Tobin's unpublished dramas were puW 
lished in one volume in 1820; among them 
‘ 'Idle Gypsy of Madrid,' after the ‘ Gitanilla' 
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of De Solis ( riCKNOR, Lit. p. 

430«.), *Tho Iiuiiuns,* and two li^ht optn-as, 

* Yours or Aiino' and ‘The Fisherman/ 
Among otlu'r pieces by him, ap])arent]y no 
longer extant, are mentioned * Idic Keeon- 
ciliation/ ‘The Undertaker/ and ‘Attrac- 
tion/ 

[Memoirs of John Tobin, author of ‘The 
Honey Moon,’ with a Selection from his Unpub- 
lished Writings, by Miss [Klizabeth Ogilvy] 
Benger, Ix)ndon, 1820, 8vo ; English Cyclopaedia, 
Biogmphy ; Bakers Biograpliia Dramatica;^ 
Genests Hist, of the English Stage; Kra 
Almanack, 1874; Memoirs of J. S. Munden. 
1844, p. 180 ; Notes and Queries, 5th ser. i. 248, 
314 ; Ilaziitt's Lectures on Dramatic Literature. 

1 S'2J, p. 810 ; Lamb’s Letters, 1888, i. 20J, 231, 
203; Blackwood’s ^lagazihe. ix. 285; Allihone's 
i>ict. i‘f Lngli^h Literature.] T. S. 

TOCLIVE. LKHlAlll) {d. IISS), bishop 
of Wineln>ster. i^See lllcllAUD oi- Ilciies- 
TKK.l I 

TOD, JAMES (1782 is:}.*}), colonel, | 
Indian diplomat ivSt, born at Islington on 1 
20 March 17Si\ wHvS tin* son of .lanii's Tod 
174o). and Mary, the daughter of ’ 
Andrew ll»'atly, a Scotsman, '■settled in ‘ 
Hhode Islam]. In 17i)8 his nnelt‘, Uatriek i 
Heatly, ])rocured him an East Indian 
eadetsliip, and. after a coiir>e of instruction 
at W’oolwieh. Ije proceeded (March 171>11) to : 
Ilengal. when* he was j)Osted to the 2nd 
European reginn*nt, I/k commi>sion bearing 
<lare St Jan. Volunteering for stowice 

with liOnl \\ ^dle.'slcyV ]»rojected expe<litiou 
to the Molucca^, lie .served for a short time 
with the niarim^s on board the Mornington. 
A])])()inteil tin 214 May l-'^OO lieutenant in 
the lull Bengal infantry, he went u]) i 
country; and in iK)], wli».*n stationed at 
Delhi, wjis ordered to .survey an old canal in 
the neigld)«»iirlioo<l. In lS()o he was attaeh»*d 
to the escort .>eni withdneme Mercer, envoy 
and resi<h"nt at Sindhia’s court. While 
travelling with the inahanija’s camp, and 
afti^rvvards from 1<S12 to J8L7 when it re- 
mained at (rwalior, he was constantly en- 
gaged either in surveying or in collecting to- 
graphical information. In 1815 he sub- 
mitted a ma]) to the governor-general (Lord 
Hastings), in which for the first time the 
term ‘ (Jeiitral India ’ was applied to the col- 
lection of native stute.s now under the 
Central India agency. Rajputana was also 
included in tlie area of his researches. 
‘Though I never,’ he wrote, ‘penetrated 
ersonally further into the lu^art of the 
ndiau desert than Mundore . . . my parties 
of discovery have traversed it in every 
direction, adding to their journals of routes 
living testimoni(;s of their accuracy, and 


bringing to im^ natives of every t7tul irom 
Hhutmiir to (4murkote and from Abo > to 
Arore. The journals of all these routes, 
with otliers from Central and WesM'rn 
India, Ibrni eleven moderate-sized bdio 
volumes ’ {^Atinala of ItajastkuTiy ii. 2k 1), 
Most of his extra salary was spemt inMyiug 
his nafive explorers. In October 1813 he 
was promoted captain, with com&and of the 
resident’s escort; and in October 1815 the 
resident, Richard Stracbey, noBilnated bim 
second assistant. 

When Lord Hastings, in 1817, began 
operations against the Find baris, Tod’s local 
knowledge became invaluable. He had 
already sent in reports bn tbePindharis andl 
plans of a cam]>iiign, and on volunteering for 
service was sent to Ivowtali in Ilaraoti, 
where he organised and superintended an 
intelligence dc])art inent, which in the 
governor-gencrars opinion ‘ materially con- 
tributed to the success of tlie (mmpaign.’ 
IL^ also induced the regriit of Kotah to cap- 
ture and surremh^r to tin* British olli(*ers the 
wives and childnm of tlie leading Pindhari 
chiefs. 

In aftt'r tie' chiefs of Rajputana had 

acc«‘pted tin* ])rotoctive alliaticts oH’ered to 
them. Tod was appoint i‘»l hy tin* governor- 
geimral ])olitieal !ig»‘rit in tlu*, W(‘steru Rajput 
.states, and was >o sii(M*e,ssful in liis (*frort.s to 
n*.*lort* p(‘acean(l eonfuh'nci* that within less 
1 ban a ye'cirsiune thn e Inimlred drserted towns 
and villages w»*ri* re peopled, trudo ri*vive(JL, 
and, in spit(» of the abolition of transit duties 
and the reduction of frontier customs, tin? 
state* re‘V(‘iiue had n*ached an anK>unt never 
before known. 1 )u. big tin* next live years 
Tod e'arned tlie rt*sp(*ct of beith the ciiiefs 
and the* people ; and was able to resctie more 
than fine jirincely family, including that of 
the ranas of U(hii])ur, from the dt*stltulion 
! to which they had been reducfid by Malmvtta 
: raiders. Bi.shop Heber, who travelled 
j through Rajputana in February 1825, was 
j told tliat the country had never known 
j prosperity tilUJ’od came, and that everyone, 
j rich f»r poor, except thieves or Uindharis, 
j loved liim. ‘His ini.sfortune/ Heber added, 
I ‘ was that, in consequence of favouring 
native princes so much, the government 01 
Calcutta were lad to suspect him of corrup- 
tion, and consquently to narrow his powers 
and associate other oflicers with him in his 
trust, till he was disgusted and resigned his 
place.’ ‘ They are now,’ said Heber, ‘ satis- 
fied, I believe, that their suspicions were 
groundless.’ But ill-health was the reason 
assigned for Tod’s retirement in June 1822, 
though it did not prevent his journeying to 
Bombay by the circuitous route described 
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in tlin volume of ‘ 1’ ravels in AVestorn India,’ 
published after his leatli. 

He left Jlombay for J^ugland in February 
182;3, and never n lurued. Tlie remainder 
of his life was most ly spent in arranging and 
publishing the inuneiise mass of materials 
amassed during his Indian career. He also 
acted for a time as librarian to the Iloyal 
Asiatic Society, before which he read 
several jpapers on his favourite subjects. On 
1* May 1824 he was gazetted major, on 
9 Jun^ 1826, lieutenant-colonel, being re- 
transferred to the 2nd European infantry, 
and on 28 June 1825, ho retired from the 
service. 

Thenceforth he lived much on the con- 
tinent, and in 1827 visited Count de lloigne, 
Sindhia’s old general at Cluimberi. In Sep- 
tember 1865 he purchased a house in lie- 
gent’s Park, and on 1<> Xov. following, wliile 
transacting business at his banker’s in Lom- 
bard Street, was stricken with apoplexy, from 
which he never recovered. J le died on 1 7 N ov. 
18«‘15, aged oo. On !(> Xov . l^<2(5 he married 
the daughter of Or. Clutterbiick, a London 
physician, by whom lie had two sons and a 
daughter. 

Tod published, besides arclneological papers ^ 
in the Koval Asiatic Society’s ‘ Transact ions ’ j 
and a paper on the politics of Western India, | 
appended to the rejxjrt. of th(‘ House of ('oin- | 
mons committet* on Indian allairs, lK3.'5 : 
1. ‘ Annals and Antiquities of Uajustluin, or 
the Central and Western Kajpool States of 
India,’ London, 18211-82,2 vols. 4to; a second 
edition was ]>iiblished at Madriusin 1878, and 
a popular edition at Calcutta, s.d. 2. ‘Travels 
in Western India, embracing ti ^4^it lo the 
Sacred Mounts of tiie .[aiiis,’ I.ondon, l88Vh 
4to, with an anonymous memoir of TtnL 

[Tod’s works cifed above; II. A. S. Journal, 
vol. iii. p. Ixi (18:36); Asiatic Journal, 18:36, 
p. 165.] 8. W. 

TODD,ALPnEUS(1821 -1884),librarian 


Upon the union of the two provinces of Canada 
in 184 I 'Fodd was made assistant librarian to 
the legislative assembly, in 1854 succeeded 
l)r. Winder as principal librarian, and sub- 
scMpiently vvuis appointed constitutional ad- 
viser to l)oth hf)UHesof legislature. In 1856 
he was sent to Europe to spend 10, 060/. on 
books for t he library. 1 1 e printed at Ottawa 
in 1866 ‘ Brief Suggestions in regard to the 
Formation of Local Governments for Upper 
and Lower Canada, in connection with a 
Federal Union of the British North Ame- 
rican Provinces.’ After the provinces of 
Canada and North America were federated 
in 1867, Todd w'as appointed librarian at 
Ottawa to the parliament of the Dominion, 
an office which he retained up to the time of 
his death. The library grew with him; he 
was a zealous and efficient custodian, as well 
as a diligent compiler of catalogues and in- 
dexes. In 1867 appeared the lirst volume of 
his xvelhknown work ‘On Parliamentary 
Government in England: its Origin, Deve- 
lopment, and Practical Operation,’ described 
in tlie ‘ hklinburgli Keview’ as ‘one of the 
most useful and complete hooks which has 
ever appeared on the practical operation of 
tliH British const itutionq A])ril 1867, p. 578). 
The second volume came out in l8F)9. A 
second edition, edited by the writers son, 
A. 11. Todd, was published in l>^H7~9,anda 
; ‘new edititm, abridged and revised by TSir'i 
1 Spencer Walpole,’ in 1892, 2 vols. In the 
1 opinion of Sir AVilliaiu Anson, ‘of books 
i dealing with the .s\ihjecT [tif con'‘titiitional 
hiWj in its entirety,! have fo\ind the fullest 
and most serviceable to lie t]»e work of Mr. 
Alpheus Todd’ ( Lmr ami CuMum i*f the Cun-- 
stitntion^ I >92, vol. ii. ])ref. p. v ii). Atiennnn 
translation by K. Assmann appeared in 1869 
I 1871, and one in Italiazi in i«’^84. In 1878 
! be wrote a pamphlet *Gn the Position of t\ 

' Coii.stitutional Governor under responsible 
Government,’ a forer»inn(*r of his treatise on 
‘Parliamentary (Jov'ernment in the British 


of the parliament of Canada, son of Henry 
Cooko Todd, was born in London on 80 July 
1821, and went with liis family to Canada 
in 18118. He produced an ‘ Ihigraved Plan of 
the city of loronto’ in 1884, was eTU]>loyed 
onthestalfoftlu^ House of Assembly of Upper 
Canada, and in 1886 became assistant libra- 


Colonies,’ 1880, of wliicli tlie second edition, 
e(lite<l by his son (A. IL Todd), appeared in 
1894. in 1881 he received the honorary 
degnH*of Ll^.D. from the university of Queen’s 
College, Kingston, and was also created 
C.M.G. by the queim. 

Todd had a strong bent towards biblical 


rian to the house. In 1840, four years before 
the publication of May ’swell-known treatise, 
he compiled a manual of parliamentary ])rnc- 
tice for the use of the legislature, vvdiich lie 
issued under tlie title of ‘The Practice and 
Privileges of the two Houses of Parliament,’ 
Toront o, small 8vo. This was formally adopted 
for the use of the members, and tlie cost of 
production defrayed out of the public funds. 


and theological study. In 1887 lie entered 
the ministry of the newly constituted ‘Ca- 
tholic Apostolic Church.’ He engaged in 
church work with so much earnestness that 
at one time he resoh^ed to retire from his se- 
cular employment, but was dissuaded by the 
authorities of his church. For ten years 
before bis death lie was in charge, of Tlie 
apostolic congregation at Ottawa. He died 
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suddenly at Ottawa on 21 Jan, 1884, leaving 
four sons and a daughter. 

[Koso's Cyclopwdia of Canadian Biogr. 1886 ; 
Morgan’s Dominion Ann. Register for 1884, pp. 
*247-8 ; Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American 
Biogr. vi. 1*26; Times, 7 Fob. 1884; Toronto 
Weekly Mail, 24 Jan. 1884; Toronto Globe, 
23 Jan. 1884 ; Bourinot s Intellectual DeA’elop- 
ment of the Canadian People, 1881, p. 113; 
Morgan’s Bibl. Canad. 18G7, p. 373 ; P. Gagnon’s 
Essai de Bibliographio Caiiadieiine, Quebec, 
1805.] ir. R. T. 

TODD, ELLIOTT jrARCV (1808 1845), 
British resident at Herat, third and youngvst 
son of P'rver T<xld, accountant, Ohancery j 
Lane, a Yorksliire gentleman of good family, 
and originally of good fortune, was born in j 
Bury Street, St. James’s, Ixmdon, on 28 Jan. | 
1808. Ills motlier was Mary Evans, tlio | 
‘Mary' of Samuel Taylor Coleridge [<!• v.] | 
His father lost his fortune by sjieciilation, the 1 
home was broken u]»,and Elliott D’.V rev Todtl, 
when three years old, Avas eonsigntal to tlie 1 
care of his maternal uncle, W illiam Evans, i 
of the Ea^t India Company's home e^tablish- ; 
mcnt. He was educated at W are and in 
London, and entered the military college of 
the East India Company at Addiscombe in 
1822. 

Todd received a c<unmis.>ion as second ; 
lieutenant in th** Bengal artillery on IS Dec. ; 
182.‘5, landed at. (\lcutta on 22 May 1^24, ! 
and was statidinnl at the artillery headijuar- 
ters at lliim Dum until the rainy season of 
l<*'2r), wh(‘ii lu* was posted to tlie 1th company 
3rd battalion of foot artillery at Cawnpore. 
lie went witli liis company to join liOrd | 
Combermere's army of thirty thousand men 
for the second siege of Bhartpur. AY hen the 
place was carried by assault on 18 Jan. 182G, 
Todd received a share of the prize money, 
and the same year he was posted to the 1st 
troop 2Tid brigade of the horse artillery; 
hut, on promotion to be first lieutenant 
on 28 Sept. 1*^27, he reverted to the foot 
artillery. Having made an earnest request 
to serve in the horse artillery, he was posted 
in 1828 to a troop at Muttra. In January 
1829 he went to Kariial, where bad health 
compelled him to go on sick leave to the 
hills, whither he was accompanied by his 
friend, James Abbott, of the artillery. * 

On 2 March 1831 Todd was transferred to 
the 1st troop 1st brigade horse artillery. 
He studied Persian witli such assiduity and 
success that the Indian governinent, who, 
among their effort s to enable the sliah of 
I’ersia to maintain his independence, had 
decided in 1833 to send British oflicers to 
instruct the Persian army in drill and dis- 
cipline, selected Todd to serve with the disci- 


plined troops in IVrsia under Major 
more’s command, and to be instructor in 
artillery. He embarked in the Cavendish 
Bentinck at Calcutta on 7 Aug. ^ taking witJi 
him a model of the field gun and carriage and 
ammunition wagon of the royal artillery 
pattern. Ho arrived at Teheran on 28 March 
1834, He had little to do the first year, 
owing to tlie difiiciilty of getting his duties 
and res])onsibilities defined by the prime 
minister. After the death of Fatteh Ali and 
the accession of Aliihammad Shah, a finnan 
was issued placing all matters connected 
with artillery in Todd’s hands. 

Til 1834, during a journey from Shiraz to 
Bushiiv, he was robbed, being strip])ed of 
everything, and carried a prisoner to the 
liills, but was siil>stMjiiently released. He 
took great pains in drilling the Irak and 
part of the Azerbvan artillery at Teheran, 
and rec(‘ivi‘(l from tlu‘ shah the decoratirm of 
the second classof the ordi*vofthe Lion and 
Sun. SirlLmrv Idlis q.v. , British minister 
at Teheran, was mui'h impr»‘ssed by a lengthy 
paper written by Todd on Sir Alexander 
Buriu's’s ‘ Military M» iuoir on tlu‘ (’ountries 
botwaaui tlie(.a.s])irin and the Indus,’ in which 
the (q>inions and r»^:isonlng of tin* traveller 
were somewhat roughly handled. I'jllis wrote 
to Lord Auckland, the governor-general, 
urging tile necessity of a political agent at.- 
Kabul, and recommending ’fodd for tlu‘ ap- 
I pointmciit - ‘ a most inttdligcmt, clear-headed 
' young man; he has given imudi attention to 
: the question of the possible invasion of India 
from tlie north-west ; lu* is fully alive to and 
well acquainted with the views and designs 
of Kussiii ; in short, I kn.ow of no one whom I 
could my.self em])l()y with more confidence’ 

. (letter dated It .Tail. l?<3()), 

I Jn the autumn of 183(5 Todd was at Tabriz 
I as military secretary to Alajor-general Sir 
' Henry Lindesay Bethnne [q.v.], command- 
' ing the Persian h'gioii disciplined by British 
ofiicerSjbut wlienBethune declined to accom- 
pany tlu! shah’s troo])s beyond Khorasnn and 
returned to Telierau, Todd w'as sent, in 
January 1837, by JoliiiMcXeill (1795-1883) 
[q. V.], British mini.ster, to proceed by the 
shores of the Caspian, Hliilan, and liudbar, 
to Kazvin, and thence to Teheran. ‘ For his 
report on tliis route he received a compli- 
mentary letter from Lord Palmerston, lie 
was granted the local rank of major while 
employed on particular service in Persia 
{London Gazette, 2 June 1837). In March 
1838 Todd accompanied the British minister 
. to the Persian camj> before Herat, where he 
I arrived on 0 April. His report on and map 
I of the journey were sent to the foreign office. 
I Todd was employed by McNeill to negotiate 
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with the I leratees and, as it was the first British aid, and had received over ten lacs 


time a British oflicMjr had appeared in Herat 
in full uniform, ‘ a vast crowd went out to 
at him/ The negotiations failed, and in 
May Todd was made the bearer of despatches 
from McNeill to Lord Auckland, informing 
him of the condition of affairs, lie travelled 

an Englishman, but in Afghan dress and 
without baggage, and his route was by Kan- 
dahar, Kabul, and Peshawar, He arrived at 
Simla on 20 July, having accomplished the 
ride in sixty days. 

On 1 Oct. 1838 Todd was appointed poli- 
tical assistant and military secretary to Wil- 
liam Hay Macnaghten [q. v.], the British 
envoy and minister to 8hah Slinja. He was 
promoted to be biwet captain on 18 Dec, 
1838. He arrived with Sir .Tolin Keane’s i 
army at Kandahar in April 18.^9. Eldred ; 
Potfinger [q.v.J w’us tlie political agent at ; 
Herat, but it was decided to send Todd on a 
special mission to negotiate a treaty with 
8hah Kumran (La/u/uu (/azrffr, 30 Ang. 
J839). Todd took with him as his assistant 
Brevet Captain James Abbott of tln^ Bengal 
artillery. The mission liTt Kandahar in .rune, 
and arrived at Herat on Julv, A treaty 
was concliuled with tlui Shah Kamran, by 
which he was allowed twenty-live thousand 
rupees a month on certain conditions, one of 
which was tiuit he should hold no inter- 
course with IVrsia witliout the kiiowdudge 
and consent of tiu? British envoy. 

• After Pottirig(*r’s dejtavtiire for Kabul in 
September 1839 things went on smootlily at 
Herat for some mouths. One of the objects 
of the mission was to do all that W’as possilde 
to stop the tratlic in shives by the Central 
Asia tribes. Tu tliis tratlic Yar Muhammad 
Kamraii’s minister, the khan of Khiva, and 
the Turkoman tribes towards the Caspian 
were the chief participants. In December 
1839 Todd, on liis own responsibility, sent 
Abbott on a friendly mission to the khiaii of 
Khiva to mediate between liini and the 
llussians who w'ore advancing on Khiva, and 
to negotiate for the release of the Hussian 
captives in slavery, Todd’s action was ap- 
proved. 

Early in April 1 810 Todd received, through 
the British cliarg6 d’affaires at Erzeroum, 
whither the Persian captain had temporarily 
withdrawn, a letter whicli the wazir, Yar 
Muhammad, hud written in January in the 
name of Shah Kamran to the Persian Shall 
Muhammad; Kamran herein declared himself 
the faithful servant of the l^ersian monarch, 
and stated that he merely tolerated the pre- 
sence of the British envoy at Herat from 
motives of expediency. Kamran and his 
people had been saved from starvation by 


of rupees from the Indian government. The 
act of treachery was, however, pardoned by 
the governor-general. 

On 27 Jan. 1841 Todd was formally ga- 
zetted political agent at Herat. From the 
time or his first arrival at Herat in 1839 he 
had desired to introduce into Herat a contin- 
gent of Indian troops under British officers. 
Early in 1841 Kamran and his minister pro- 
posed to agree to their introduci ion on con- 
I dition that 20,000/. was paid down and the 
I monthly subsidy increased. It soon, however, 

I became clear to Todd that Y’'ar Muhammad 
‘ and his master had no intention of admit- 
ting any contingent into Herat, and that 
the money would be expended in intrigues 
against the British. He therefore refused 
to pay t]c‘ amount, and also stopped the 
monthly subsidy. Yar Muluimmad declared 
that eitlier the money must be paid or the 
mission must leave Herat. After submit- 
ting to every indignity short of personal 
violenco, Todd withdrew the mission on 
9 Fel). 18tl to Kandahar, without liaviug 
received definite instructions to do so. 

Lrnxl Auckland was sj> exasperated by the 
nnuulhorisit'd withdrawal of the, mission from 
TT< ‘rat that, without waiting for Todd’s ex- 
planations, Macnaghten was informed of the 
tlispleasure of the governor-general, and 
Todd was removed from the ])olitical de- 
: parlment and ordered to join his regiment 
for military duty as a subaltern of artillery. 
Todd was stunned by this unjust treatment. 

• ^Macnaghten wrote to comfort liim tliat his 

. ^conduct had been as admirable as tliat of 
Yar Maiiometl had been flugitioiis. And so/ 
he added, ‘ T told the governor-general.’ But 
Lord Auckland, who had written to Mac- 
nagliten, ‘ 1 am writhing in anger and bitter- 
’ ness at ^Slajor Todd's conduct at Herat/ was 
obdurate. Todd ceased to be ])olitical agent 
and military secretary to tlie envoy at Kabul 
on 24 March 1841, and gave over charge of 
I tlie Herat political agency on 24 April, when 
i he was ])osted to tlie 2nd com])any of tht^ 

* 2iid battalion of the Bengal artillery. Before 
joining he went in November to Calcutta, and 

I hud a personal int(*rview with the governor- 
I general, but without result. Todd received 
from Shall Shuja, the amir of Afghanistan, 
the second class of the order of the Durani 
Empire, in acknowledgment of his services in 
the affairs of that country, and he received 
permission to accept and wear the insignia 
both of this order and of the Hoyal Persian 
order of the TJoii and Sun in the * London 
Gazette’ of 26 March 1841, ^ 

Todd joined his regiment at Dam Dum in 
March 1842, having been appointed to com- 
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maild No. 9 light field battery on the 2iid 
of the previous month. He was promoted 
to be captain in the Bengal artillery on 
13 May 184:?. On :?7 Sept. 184o he was 
given the command of the 2nd troop of 
the 1st brigade ol* tlie horse artillery, in 
wliich he had served as a subaltern. His 
wife died on 9 lb‘e., and he hurried from 
her grave to join his troo]) at Ambala, and j 
inarched with it to take part in the first I 
8ikh war. He fought gallantly at ISIudki j 
on IS Dec., wlnni the artillery bivouacktHl i 
beside their guns in the hatthditdd. At s\in- | 
set on 21 Dec*. iSlo Todd's lroo]> was or- , 
dered forward in the battle of h'irozshah. j 
He placed himself iti front of the troop, and j 
was in the act of giving orders for the ad- 
vance when his head was taken ofi* by a 
round shot {Lanthtn (iuzvtto, 23 h’c*b. isifi). 

A medal and clasp awarded to him for tbt^ 
campaign was received by his family. 

He married, on 22 Aug. IS 13, Marian 
Sandham. eldest daughter of Surgeon Smyth 
of the Ifith lanccTs. 

A portrait of Todd, after Grant, 

was engravcnl for tlu‘ third volume of -Major- 
general T\ W. Stuhbs's * History of the Ue- 
giment of Bengal Artilh*ry.’ 

[India Otfici^ Kt-eords; Despatches; Vihart's 
>\ddisciunl>e, its Heroics and Men of Note ; 
Kaye’s Lives of Indian Ufiieors, vol. ii. ; (iilniairs 
Life of Coleridge ; ^Momoranduin by Sir John 
Login; Gent. 3Iag. 1816; Mnbbs’s Hist, of the 
Bengal Artillery ; Kaye's War in Afghanistan; 
Asiatic Journal, vol. xxviii-x.xx.] K. H. V. 

TODD, HEM iV JOHN (17(33 1843),' 
editor of ALilton and author, baptised at Brit- . 
ford or Burtford, near Salis])urv, on 13 Feb. 
17(33, was the son of the Rev. Henry Todd, | 
curate of that parish from 1738 to 17(13, and ^ 
of .Mary liis wife {Letfcrn of J^adclijf'c and ; 
Jamof^^ Oxford Hist. Soc., p. 23). lie was j 
admitted a chorister of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, on 2G July 1771, and was educated 
in the college school. On 13 Oct. 1779 he 
matriculated from Magdalen and graduated 
B.A, thence on 20 Feb. 1781. Soon after- 
wards he became fellow-tutor and lecturer 
at Hertford College, whence lie ]>roceeded 
M.A. oil 4 May 17 8(3. In 17 S3 he was or- 
daiTUid deacon as curate at Fast Lockinge, 
Berkshire, and in 1787 ho took priest’s orders. 

Todd was presented in 1787 by his aunts, 
the blisses Todd, to the perpetual curacy of 
St. John and St. Bridget, Beckermet, in 
Cumberland. Through the interest of his 
father’s great friend, Jiishop Horne, then dean 
of Canterbury, he was apyiointed to a minor 
canonry in (janterbury Cathedral, and was 
exempted from the necessity of residing on 
his living. He had always been industrious, 


and his new position afforded liim oppor- 
tunities for tue study of rare books and 
manuscripts. It also obtained for him the 
patronage of Archbishop Moore. 

Through the influence of the archbishop, 
Todd held during 1791 and 1792, on the gift 
of tlio dean and cha])ler of Canterbury, the 
sinecure rectory of ()rgarswick, and, on the 
nomination of tlu» same patrons, he was 
vicar fnmi 1792 to 1801 of Milton, near 
Canterbury. By 1792 he had become chap- 
lain to Robert, eh^vtuith viscount Kilraorey, 
and .(aim's, second earl of Fite. Ho was in- 
duet ed on 9 Nov. 1801 to the rectory of All 
Hallows. l.,oinbard Street (in the gift of the 
dean and ebaptt‘r of (Canterbury), which ho 
retained until ISU). ( )n receiving this ad- 
1 viincenu*nt he took up bis res'Jem'O in Ijon- 
don, was eleeted F.S.A. on 27 May 1802, 
and became domestic cliayilain to John Wil- 
1 liam, seventh I'arlof Bridgt? water, on 3 April 
; 1803. 

The favour of this noblenuin secured for 
1 Todd the living of Ivinghoe, Buckingham- 
shire, in December JS03,w]ien he n'sigm'dhis 
. curacy of Beckermet. He became, on the 
, nomination of tlie bishop of Rocliester, rector 
! (1803-3) of Woolwich (DjiAKK, lilackhenth, 

I ]). 1(»3). Lord Bridgewatm* then bestowed 
on him the vicarage of Fdh‘sbrough, Biick- 
iiighaiiishire, which he kt‘pl until 1807, and 
he is said to have been, on the same nomi- 
nation, rector of f^ittle (biddcsderi in Hert- 
fordshire for a slun’t ]»criod in 1803. To^ 
had been for some time keeper of the mauii- 
.Scripts and records at Lambeth Palace, and 
by 1807 lie was appointed chaplain and 
librarian to Archbisbop Mannm*s-8utton, 
who in that year gave hiih the rectory of 
Coulsdon, and in l8l2 a])pointed liim to the 
vicarage of Addington, both in Surrey. In 
December 1812 Todd was creat (‘d royal chap- 
lain in ordinary (a posit ion which he retained 
I until his death), and in July 1818 he was 
i appoint e<l one of the six preachers in Can- 
terbury Cat hedra 1 . 

Todd vacated all these preferments, except- 
ing the crown chaplaincy, on his appoint- 
ment, in Noveml)er' 1820, by the Earl of 
Bridgewater to the valuable rectory of 
Settrington in Yorkshire, where he took 
up his residence. He was appointed by the 
archbishop, on 9 Jan. 1830, to the prcbendal 
stall of Ilusthwaito in York (Jathedral, and 
was installed, on the archbishop’s gift, on 
2 Nov. 1832 in the archdeaconry of Cleve- 
land. Ho must by this fime have been 
fairly well off, for Isaac Reed made him a 
legacy and (Charles Dilly the publisher left 
him 500/, In ^lay 1824 he became a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of Literature ; but 
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a pension offered to him by Lord Melbourne 
wiw declined. He retained his three York- 
shire preferments until his death at Set- 
trington rectory on 24 Hec. 1 845. He was 
buried in the chancel of his church, where a 
monument of plain white marble com- 
memorates him ; a stainod-glass window 
was put by the clergy in the tower at the 
west end of the church. The epitaph also j 
commemorates his wife, Anne Dixon, who 
died at Hettrington rectory on 14 April 1844, 
aged 78. They left, several daugliters, the 
baptisms of whom, between 1792 and 1801, 
are printed in tlie ‘ (Canterbury Cathedral 
Kegisters’ (Ilarl. Soc.), \)]), .Td-41. 

A miniature of tlie arclideacon was 
stealthily painted by a lady. l^Vom a sketch 
of him, taken in 1822, a painting was made 
hy Joseph Smith and placed in Magdalen 
College school. A few years befor(' his death 
he presented to the- college liis collection of 
books relating to Milton. 

Todd ]Joss(‘ssed great industry with a re- 
tentive memory, and was devoted to literary 
study throughout his life- lie edited in 
1798 * Com us : a Mask by John Milton,’ de- 
dicated to lie v. b\ 11. Kgerton, afterwards 
Earl of Bridgewat(‘r. This led to Todd’s 
edition of ' I’oetical Works of Milton,’ 1801, 
(> vols. ; rei)riut*ed in 1809, 1820, 1842, and 
1852. Incorporating the notesof Warton and 
others, it became the standard edition- The 
first volume was issued separately as * Ac- 
count of the Life and Writings of John 
Milton/ and it was republished, as modified 
by new information, in 1809 and 1820, It 
is a laborious but heavy piece of work, now 
superseded by i’rof'esisnr David Masson’s 
monumental ‘ Lift .’ 1 ’rofessor Charles J )ex- 

ter Cleveland based his ^Complete Con- 
cordance’ to Mil ton’s poems on Todd’s verbal 
index, which he found full of mistakes. For 
the first edition the publishers paid Todd the 
sum of 200/. Todd’s edition of ‘ The Works 
of Edmund Spenst'r ’ (1805, 8 vols. ; repro- 
duced in 1852 and IHOO) was severely re- 
viewed by Sir Walter Scott in the ‘Edin- 
burgh Itoview,’ October 1805, pp. 203-17, 
and did not enhance 'Fodd’s reputation. He 
also edited ^Johnson’s Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language, with numerous corrections 
and the addition of several thousand words,’ 
1818, 4 vols. This edition was often reissued, 
and Latham’s edition of ‘Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary ’ was founded on it. 

Todd’s original published works included ; 
1, ‘Some Account of the Deans of Canter- 
bury ; with a catalogue of the MSS. in the 
Church Library,’ 1793; the author after- 
wards printed an additional page of correc- 
tions. 2. ‘ Catalogue of Books, both manu- 


script and printed, in the Library of Christ 
Church, Canterbury’ fanon.], 1802; 160 
copies printed not for sale. 3. ‘Illustrations 
of Lives and Writings of Gower and (Jhaucer,’ 
1810. 4, ‘ Accomplislirnent of Brophecy in 

Jesus Christ: a Treatise by Dean Abbadie’ 
(edited by Todd), 1810. 5. ‘Catalogue of 

Manuscripts at Lambeth Palace,’ 1812, one 
hundred copies for ])rivate circulation. 6. 
‘History of the College of Boiihommes at 
Ashridge,’ 1812; 2nd ed. J823 ; privately 
printed by the Earl of Bridgewater. 7. ‘Ori- 
ginal Sin, Free-will, and otlu^r Doctrines, as 
maintained by our Belbrmers,’ 1 818. 8, ‘ Vin- 
dication of our Authorised Translation and 
Translators of the Bible,’ 1819 ; 2iid ed. 
1834. 9. ‘Observations on the Metrical 

Versions of the Psalms by Sternhold, Hop- 
kins, and others,’ 1822. 10. ‘ Memoirs of 

I Bishop Brian Walton, with notices of his 
j coadjutors on the London Polyglot Bible,’ 
1821, 2 vols.; the concluding labour ‘of 
the years passed deliglitfiilly in Lambeth 
Library.’ 11. ‘ Account of Greek MS8., 
chieily Biblical, in the possession of tlie late 
Professor (.’arlyle, hilt the greater part now 
at Lambeth Palace ’ [ 1 823], ])rivately printed. 
12, ‘ Hints to Medical Students on a Future 
Life’ [anon.], York, 1823. 13. ‘ Prayers for 

Family Worship,’ Maltoii [1825]. 14, ‘Cran- 
mer’s Defence of the True and Catholick Doc- 
trine of the Sacrament, with introduction 
vindicating liis character from Lingard and 
others,’ 1825. The vindication was published 
separately in 182(). 15. ‘ Keply to Lingard’s 
Vindication of liis History of England con- 
cerning Cranmer,’ 1827. 16. ‘Letter to 

Archbishop of Canterbury on the authorship 
of the Icon Basilike,’ 1824 ; in reply to 
Christopher Wordswortli’s treatise ‘ Who 
wrote Icon Basilike?' 1824. Wordsworth 
retorted to this pam])hlet by Todd, and then 
came 17- ‘ Bishop (Tauden, the author of the 
Icon Basilike, further shown in ansAver to 
Dr. Wordsworth,’ 1829. 18. ‘ Of Confession, 
and Absolution, and the Secrecy of Confes- 
sion,’ 1828. 19. ‘ Lite of Archbishop Cran- 

mer,’ 1831, 2 vols. 20. ‘ (’ol lections relating 
to Benefices in the Archdeaconry of Cleve- 
land,’ 1833. 21. ‘On IVoposa Is for reviving 
Convocation,’ 2nd ed. 1837. 22. ‘Selections 

from Metrical Paraphrases on the Psalms, 
with Memoir,’ 1839. 

Todd was also the author of several ser- 
mons and charges. He contributed largely 
to Hasted’s ‘Kent’ (1798 ed. vi. 192) and 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and wrote a 
preface to ‘ Bibliotheca Reediana,’ 1807, the 
sale catalogue of Isaac Reed’s library, -Nh 

[JeiForson’s Ciimborland, ii. 18-10; Gent. 
Mag. 1844 i. 669. 1846 i. 322-4, 659 ; Nichols's 
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lllustr. of Lit* vi. 620, 681-6, vii. 54, 58-9; 
Nichols's Lit, Anecdotes, ii. 672, iii. 192; Le 
Neve’s Fjvstl, iii. 149. 19.5; Bloxam’s Reg. of 
Magdalen Coll. i. 177-91, ii. 111-12 : Literary 
Gazette, 1846, pp. 88-9.] W. P. C. 

TODD, HUGH (I608? 172S), nathor, 
born at jilencow, Cumberland, about 1668, 
was son of Tliomas Todd, rector of Hutton in 
the Fort‘st in the same count y,w]io was ejected 
by Cromwel I’s sequestrators and imprisoned at 
Carlisle Walkkk, Sujf'enfif/s of the Vhnjy^ 
1714, ii. On iM) Niarcli 1672 be 

matriculated from (Queen's Chilleo'c, Oxford, 
graduaUnu' IL.V. on 4 July 1677, and bo- i 
coming taberdar of the college. In the 
followinu* year, on 26 Dec., he was elected 
a fellow of Cniversity College, whence lie 
proceetled M.A. on 2 July lt»79, and accn- , 
inulated tlie degret's of D.D. and D,D.. on ' 
12 Dec. 1602, In 1684 he became vicar t)f ' 
Kirkland in Cvimbevlaiid, but resigned the 
charge on being installed a ]>rebendary of 
the see of Carlisle on 4 Oct. 1686. In 1685 ' 
he was collate<l to the vicarage of Stanwi.x 
in the same county, which he resigned in 
1688, on becoming rector of Arthuret. In 
1690 ho was also appointed vicar of IVnrith 
8t. Andrew. In 1702 the fiery William Nicol- 
son ”<1. v. i bet^ame bishop of Carlisle. Through- 
out hi.s (‘piscopate he was continually at 
strife with Tocld, wiiose disposition was 
singularly uncomjiromising After several j 
minor disputes, in one of which Todd scan- ; 
dalised the ecclesiastical authorities by con- ‘ 
stituting his curate a churchwarden, Todd, . 
in cfuiipaiiy with the dean, Francis Atter- : 
bury [q. v.], undertook to defend the chapter ! 
against the bishop, who exhibited articles of 
inquiry against th(?m. He boldly denied 
the right of visitation to the bishop, de- 
claring that it belonged to the crown. For 
this conduct he was first suspended and 
then excommunicated by Nicolson, ‘ e 
cathf*dra and in solemn form,’ but continued 
to officiate in his parish as priest, ignoring 
the bishop’s action. The rest of the 
hierarchy were much alarmed by Todd’s 
limitation of episcopal autliority, and a bill 
was passed in parliament in 1708 to esta- 
blish their rights of visitation more firmly. 
After its passage the sentence of excom- 
munication on Todd was removed. He 
died in Penrith on 0 Oct, 1728, Besides 
publishing several poems, Todd also con- 
tributed ‘ The Description of Sweden ' to 
Moses Pitt’s ^ English Atlas ’ (vol. i. Oxford, 
1680, fob), furnished ' An Account of a Salt 
Spring on the Banks of the River Weare in 
Durham,’ and ‘An Account of some An- 
tiquities found at Corbridge, Northumber- 
land/ to the Royal Society (Phil, Trans. 


xiv. 726, xxvii. 291), and translated 
a Man may bo Sensible of hie Progresll itt. 
Virtue,- for ‘Plutarch’s Morals, translated 
. from tlie Greek by several hands’ (London, 

I 1684. 8vo ; 6th edit. London, 1718, 12mo; 

I new edit., revised by William Watson Good- 
i win, London, 1870, 8vo), and the life of 
Phocion for ‘The JJves of Illustrious Men, 
written in Ijatin by Cornelius Nepos, and 
done into Fiiiglish by several hands ’ (Ox- 
ford, 1684, 8vo: 2nd ed. J685). Among 
other maiuiscrlpt writings he left : 1. ‘ No- 
titia Ecclesim Cathedrulis Oarliolensis, et 
Notitia Prioratus de Wcdderhal,’ 1688, 
wliicli was edited for the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archamlo- 
gical Society by Chancellor Ferguson ( Tract 
Sor, No. 6, Kendal, 1892, 8vo). 2. ‘An 

Account of the City and Diocese of Car- 
lish',’ 1680 ; edited by Ferguson for the same 
society (ih. No. 5, Kendal, 1891, 8vo). lie 
also assisted Walktu- in ciunpillng his ‘ Suf- 
ferings of the Chu’gy.’ 

[Wood's Athena* Oxoii. od. Bliss, life prefixed, 
pp.xcviii.cxvi, vol. iv. p..")35; Wooil’s I5isti Oxon. 
ed. Bliss, ii. 36().3t)9 ; ChahnerK's Biogr, Diet. 1 816; 
Nicolson and Burn’s History of Cuniherhind, ii. 
407, 443, 455, 472 ; Nieolson’s Letters, ed, 
Nichols, 1809, passim; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1500-1714; Notes and Queries, i. i. 246, 282, 
340.1 . E. I. C. 

TODD, JAMES HENTHORN (1805- 
1869),' Irish scholar and r(*gius professor of 
Hebrew in the Fniversity of Dublin, 
eldest son of Charles Hawkes Todd, pro- 
fessor of surgery at the Royal College of 
Sui'geons, Ireland, and J'iliza, daugliter of 
Colonel Bentley, 11. E.l.C.S. Robert Bentley 
Todd [q. V.] was his yoiingtfr brother. Born 
in Dublin on 26 April 1805, James Henthorn 
gi’aduafed in honours at Trinity College, 
Michaelmas 1824, proceeding B. A. in 1825. 
A year later his father died, leaving him the 
eldest of a family of fifteen only slenderly 
provided for. Todd stayed in Trinity Col- 
lege, took pupils, and edited the ‘ Christian 
Examiner,’ a church periodical started with 
the object of placinj^ the controversy between 
tlie established church and the Roman 
catholics on a more learned and historical 
basis. The maxim of Todd’s life was thence- 
forth to improve the condition of the Irish 
established church and promote greater learn- 
ing among the clergy and knowledge of 
church history among the people. 

He obtained a premium in 1829, and in 1831 
was elected fellow, taking deacon’s orders in 
the same year. From this time until he be- 
came senior fellow iii I860 he was one of the 
most popular tutors in Trinity College. In 
1832 he took priest’s orders, and wrote a 
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of tUo university, which he appended 
as M nitroduction to the ^ University Calen- 
dar’^ in 1833| then first published. He 
^ mastered the subject as no one had ever done 
before.* . Many years afterwards he revised 
this history, and printed it as an introduction 
to his ‘List of Graduates of the University* 
(1866). 

In 1838 Todd made the acquaintance of 
Samuel Koffey Maitland [q. v.J, and began ; 
writing in tlie ‘ Britisli Magazine/ an Eng- ; 
lish church periodical just set on foot under 
the editorship of Hugh James Uose [q.v.] 

U is contributions included papers on 
Wyclif, oil church history, and on the Irish 
church questions of the lay. ! 

About this time the national system of edu- 
cation had been started under the auspices of 
Arclibishop Whately. It was intended to be , 
undenominational, but in the opinion of many 
th(‘- scripture lessons issued by tlie commis- 
sioners favoured the Roman catholics. Todd, 
who embraced this vit‘w, conceived the idea 
of showing the state of the case to people in 
England by printing a fictitious letter from 
the pope to his clergy advocating the line of 
action already pursued by the national board. 
It was entitled ‘ Sanctissimi Domini Nostri 
Gregoril l^ipceXVI Epistola ud Archiepisco- 
pos et Episcopo>s lliberniie . . . translated 
from the original Latin/ ]So(), 8vo. A i 
similar jeii d'esprit against the tractar'ans ; 
had been published at Oxford sliortly before. | 
Unfortunately Todd’s letter, directly it was 
published, fell into the hands of some excited 
speakers at a protestaiit niet‘ting in Exeter 
Hall, who took it for genuine. When Todd 
announced himself as the aut hor, his conduct 
was severely cr\- Tie defended him- 

self with spirit find ability in a ])reface to a 
second edition, which was published in the 
same year. 

In 1S38 and 1830 Todd was Donnellan lec- 
turer ill Trinity College, and chose as liis sub- 
ject the prophecies relating to A ntichrist. He 
attacked the view then commonly lield by the 
protest ant clergy in Ireland, that the ])opo 
was Anticlirist. His lectures were afterwards 
published as ‘ Discourses on the Rrophecies 
relatingto Antichrist in Daniel aiuLSt. Paul,’ 
]H40,8vo. With the same object of putting 
the controversy with the churcli of Home on 
an historical basis, Todd started a society in j 
Trinity College for the study and discussionof | 
the fathers, and published a small volume, 1 
‘ The Search after Infallibility : Rcmiarks on 
the Testimony of the Fathers to the Roman 
Dogma of Infallibility ’ (1848, Svo). 

In 1843 Todd joined with bklwin Richard 
W. W. Quin [ip V.], Lord Adare (afterwards 
third Earl of Duiiraven), the Right lion. 


W. Mon8ell(LordBmly), Dr. William Sewell 
[q. V.], and others in founding St* Colomba’s 
College at llathfarnham, near Dublin. The 
school w'as conducted on church principles. 
Besides furnishing scholars with a good classi- 
cal education, it served as a place where those 
who intended to take orders might be taught 
Irish. 

In 1837 Todd had been installed treasurer 
of 8t. l^atrick’s Cathedral, In 1804 he 
became precentor, the second dignitary of 
the cathedral, and, after the restoration of 
the fabric, he gave much attention to the 
choral services. For many years he preached 
frequently in Dublin and elsewhere. His 
style was simple and lucid, and his sermons 
always interesting. 

In 1841) Todd was made rf*gius professor 
of Hebrew, in 1830 ho became a senior 
fellow of Trinity College, and in 1852 he 
was appointed librarian. The admirable 
library liad long been neglected, but Todd, 

. with the assistance of .lohii ( VDonov'an ["q. v.j 
and Eugene O'Currv [q.v.], classilied and 
' arranged tlie rich collection of Irish mnnu- 
■ scripts. He spent what money the board of 
. Trinity (k)ilege allowed him in buying rare 
books, and he left the library more thanqua- 
, drupled as to the number of volumes, with 
a carefully compiled catalogue. Owing to 
Todd’s ellbrts it ranks with the chief libraries 
of Fhirope. 

Todd liad been elected a member of the 
Royal Irish Academy in 1833, and from the 
“ beginning took an active part in its labours. 
He exerted himself particularly in procuring 
transcripts or accurate accounts of Irish 
manuscripts in the Bibliotheque Royale, 
Brussels, and other foreign libraries. He 
Avas honorary secretary from 1847 to 1855, 
and president for live years from 1856. As 
president of the Academy he sought A^arious 
opportunities of illustrating Irislx antiquities, 
andof furthering Irish literature. He founded 
in 1840 the Irish Archaeological Society, Avhicli 
made accessible many Avry scarce manuscripts 
and A'oliiines. He act ed as lionorary secretary 
of the society, and aa’os indefatigable in the 
fulfilment of his functions. The chief of 
Todd’s OAA^n contributions to the publications 
of the society AA^ere the * Irish Version of the 
Historia Britonum of Xennius [q.v.],* 1847 ; 
the ‘ Martyrology of 1 )oncgal,’ 1 804, edited in 
conjunction with William Reeves (1815- 
1892) [q.v.] [cf. O’Clkry, Michael]; and 
the ‘ Liber 1 1 ymnonim, or Book of Hymns of 
the Ancient Church of Ireland/ fasc. i. 1855; 
fasc. ii. 1 869. At the same time scarcely any 
literary work was undertaken relative to Ire- 
land about which he Avas not consult edf/and 
to which he did not give useful assistance. 
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Ko man in Ireland has, since Archbishop 
Ussher, shown equal skill in bibliography, 
accuracy of knowledge, or devotion to the 
development of Irish literature. 

About 1800 Todd was asked by a London 
ublisher to write the lives of the arch- 
ishops of Armagh on a scale similar to that 
of Hook's ‘Archbishops of Canterbury/ 
The publisher failed when the first volume, 
dealing with the life of St. l^itrick, was in 
the press, and Todd brought it out in 18H4 
as an independent bt)ok, bearing tlie title 
‘St. I’atrick, Apostle of Ireland.’ Another 
important wv)rk was ‘ (\)gadh Gaedliel re 
Gallaibh. The War of tlio Gaedhil with the j 
Gain, or the Invasions ol’ Ireland by the : 
Danes and otluT Norsemen/ published in • 
1867 in the Rolls Series. This book contains 
the Irish text (from two manuscripts, one of 
wdiich was written about IloO), with trans- : 
lation, notes, genealc^gical tables, and an able ' 
historical introduction. I 

Todd, w'bo had graduated D.D. iu Dublin 
in and D.D. iu ISU), was given an rnf 
(^unilein drgree at Oxford in 18t>(). lie died, ! 
unmarried, in bis house at llathfarnham on i 
28 June 1860, and was buried in tlie church- ! 
yard of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 

Todd was one of the best known Irishmen 
of his day, consulted both by statesmen and 
theologians. Whtm quite a young man his 
opinion was held in much esteem by that 
stately pndate, J.ord John George de laPoer 
BeresVord [q. v,], and in later life Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord tiro iigliain, Newman, and Pusey 
vrere among his corrt‘spondents. He was 
conservative in politiCvS, but too independent 
in his views to get high preferment from any 
party. His friends founded in his memory 
the Todd lectureship of the Celtic languages 
in connection with the Royal Irish Academy, 
Besides the works already mentioned, Todd 
edited : 1 . ‘ The Last Age of the Church. By 
John AVycUlle, D.D., now first printed from a 
manuscript in the University Library, Dub- 
lin,’ with notes, Dublin, 1840. 2. ‘An Apo- 

logy for Lollard Doctrines : a work attributed 
to Wycliffe, now first printed from a manu- 
script in the Library of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin,’ witli introduction and notes (Camden 
Society), London, 1842. 3. ‘Tlirce Treatises, i 
By John AVyclifle, D.D., now first published ! 
from a manuscript in the Ijihrary of Trinity j 
College, Dublin,' with notes, Dublin, 1851. | 

4. ‘ The Books of the Vaudois: a descriptive 
List of the AValdensian Manuscripts in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin/ 1805. 

5. ‘ A Ijist of the Graduates of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, from its Foundation,’ 1869. 
Todd was a frequent contributor to ‘ Notes 
and Queries’ from the sixth number onwards. 


[Private papers ; infownation fVom Mr, Whit- 
ley Stokes ; Notes and Qi^ries, 5th ser, vi. 362, 
433, 477, vii. 362 ; Webb’s Compendium of Irish 
Biography ; Cotton’s Fasti EcclesimHiboptttcfle.] 

K. M. ^ 

TODD, U0BP:RT BENTLEY (1809- 
1860), ])hysician, second son of Oharles 
Ilawkes 'fodd, an Irish surgeon of high 
reputation, nml younger brother of James 
Henthorn Todd, "D.D. [q. v.], was born in 
Dublin on 9 April 1809. lie was educated 
with his elder brother at a daj^ school, and 
under at iitor,the Rev. W. JTiggin,afterward» 
bisho]) of Derry, and entered Trinity C<d Wo 
in January 1825, intending to study fur tno 
bar; hut in 1820, on liis father’s death, ho 
ado])ted tfie medical profession. He became 
a resident pupil at the House of Industry 
hosjutals in Dublin, and fm* two years availed 
himself to tlie utmost of tlie opportunities 
of study jiilbrded by thosi^ fiospitals. Chief 
among his tt^aebers was Robert ( Iraves [q. v,1, 
])rofessf)p r)f ])bysiology in tlio universltv. 
Todd graduatt'd IhA. at Trinity College m 
th4‘ spring of ls*J9, and on 1 6 May 1831 be- 
came liciMitiate of the Royal (/oUego of Bur- 
gefins, Ireland. 

In the summer of 1831, at the age of 
twenty-two, he first came to London. An 
invitation to lecture on anatomy in the 
j Aldersgate Street school of medicine deter- 
mined him to there. For three ses- 

i sions ho lectured in Aldersgate Street, and 
! attracted the kindly notice of Sir Astley 
Corqier, Sir Btmjamin Brodie, and other 
well-known men in the profession; hut, 
although his own class was generally well 
attended, tlie scliool did not prove a pecii- 
; niary success. Ileaiterwa^ Ls joined Guthrie 
: and others in setting on foot a medical school 
in connection with AVostminster Hospital, 

! and about the same time he became phy- 
' siciau to the \A''esterii Dispensary, where he 
also lectured. 

He was incorporated at Pembroke Col- 
I lege, Oxford, on 15 Afarch 1832, and kept a 
j term or two, proceeding M.A. on 13 June 
I 1832, B.M. 011,2 May 1833, and D.M. in 
; 1836. In 1833 I'odd was in Paris for some 
j weeks to confer wdth the foreign contributors 
to the ‘ Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy ’ which he had projected a year before, 
and he then became- acquainted with Milne- 
Edwards and other distinguished men of 
science. In 1 838 he was again abroad, visiting 
the hospitals in Holland and Belgium with 
(Sir) AVilliam Bowman. In 1833 he took 
the license of the College of Physicians, and 
became a fellow in 1837 and censor in 1831^ 
1840. He gave the Gulstonian lectures in 
May 1839, and the Lumleian in 1849. In 
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1 838 he was mad( fellow of the Royal Socie^, 
and Served on the council in 1888-9. In 
sensed on a sub-oommittee of the 
inquire into^the motions 
laud in I8o9-40 was examiner 
Nrslit of London. In 1844 he 
h% ibllovir of the Royal College of 

Wit snot till 1836, when he was ap- 
l^lntedi at the of twenty-seven, to the 
nnwly^tablished chair of physiology and 
general and: morbid anatomy in King's Col- 
Teg^ that:lodd found work which completely 
eatisded hun. This chair and one at Uni- 
versity College were the first of the kind to be 
established in London; but Todd had known 
the advantage of a similar professorsliip in the 
university of Dublin, llis desire was to be- 
come a physiological physician. He felt the 
supreme value of the study of physiological 
anatomy^a science at that time in its infancy. 

While professor at King’s College Todd 
took a warm interest in medical education, | 
and insisted upon the importance to the pro- 
fession of a high standard of general and 
religious knowledge, and always strongly 
supported the theological principles of King’s 
College. Ilej was one of the first to advocate 
the appointment of medical tutors and the 
collegiate system for medical students, and 
was instrumental in obtaining the foundation 
of valuable medical scliolarships at King’s 
Collejje. In 1888, with much warm support 
from friends of the college, 'fodd took a pro- 
minent part in establishing King’s College 
Hospital, which was opened in April 1840 
in the unused poor ho use of St. Clement 
Danes, and it was largely through his energy 
that the comnjc^jdioiis building which now 
occupies the site was begun in 1851. Todd 
was until his death one of the two physicians 
of the hospital. 

Another subject in which he was inter- 
ested was the improvement of the system 
of hospital nursing. In a letter to Bishop 
Blomfield, published in 1847, he suggested a 
acheme for the foundation of a sisterhood for 
training nurses. The next year St. John’s 
House training institution was opened under 
an influential council, with the bishop of 
London as president, and in 1854 its sisters 
and nurses fiirnisbed an important cent ingent 
to the band which was starting for Scutari, 
when Miss Nightingale was appointed its 
chief. In 1856 the sisters of St. .John’s com- 
menced, in accordance with Todd’s wisli, 
and earned on for many years the nursing 
of Kin^s College Hospital. 

In lo48 Bowman was, at Todd’s desire, 
associated with him in the professorship at 
King’s College. They worked together till 
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1858, when increasing practice oblig^ Todd 
to resign, and he was succeeded by his pupiL 
Dr. Beale* In his address on resigning the 
professorship in 1853 he touched on the great 
advance made in the science of physiologiccd 
anatomy both in this country and on the 
continent during the sixteen years that be 
held the chair, an advance rendered possible 
by the improvement in the microscope. 

During the last ten years of his life Todd’s 
private practice was very large, and, in spite 
of failing health, he was able to carry on the 
work of a leading London physician to the 
lost. Only Bi'st weeks before his death he 
gave up with deep regret his clinical lectures 
at King’s College Hospital. He died in his 
consulting-room, at his house in Brook Street, 
a few hours after the last patient had left 
it, on 30 Jan, 1860. The circumstances of 
his death are touchingly told by Thackeray 
in the ‘ Roundabout Papers.’ 

Todd left a widow and four children. His 
only son, .Tames Henthorn Todd, born in 
1847, was educated at Eton and Worcester 
Colleges, Oxford, went to India in the Bom- 
bay civil service in 1869, made a reputation 
in Jus presidency as an able administrator, 
and was collector of Thana, where lie died 
unmarried in 1891. 

As a lecturer on physiology Todd was 
accurate and clear, and encouraged scientific 
work among his pupils. As a clinical teacher 
he was one of the most popular of his day, 
distinguished for accuracy in the observation 
of disease, correctness of diagnosis, and clear- 
ness and exactness in expressing his views. 
Many of his pupils won distinction in the 
profession, and no master ever took a greater 
interest in the success of those he taught. 

Todd worked a striking revolution in cer- 
tain departments of medical practice. His 
master, Graves, fed fevers. But Todd was 
the first to lay down definite principles for 
! the treatment of specially serious cases of 
fever, such as influenza and rheumatic fever, 
besides inflammations associated with ex- 
haustion in which life was in jeopardy. In 
these cases Todd proved from patient obser- 
vation the desirability of a steady admini- 
stering of alcoholic stimulants at short in- 
tervals, day and night, while the danger 
lasted. By this treatment not only was the 
strength maintained, but the period of con- 
valescence was shortened. In the preface to 
his last volume of clinical lectures, completed 
only a few days before his death, Todd sum- 
marised the principles of his treatment. 

In his Lumleian lectures given before th0 
Royal College of Physicians in 18*^ and 
published in the ‘ London Medical Gazette,' 
Todd discussed the nature and treatment of 
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the various forms of delirium, and brought 
forward many cases not depending upon in- 
flammation or other morbid conditions of the 
brain, but due rather to exhaustion and an 
abnormal condition of the blood. lie showed 
that in cases of this class the delirium was 
increased by bleeding and lowering remedies, 
while a supporting treatment, ammonia and 
stimulants, was followed by relief. 

Todd's contributions to medical science 
were numerous. In 1832 he projected, with 
Dr. Grant of rnivorsity College, l-.ondon, 
^ The Cvclopiedia of Anatomy and Physio- 
log\\’ This work, of six thousand pages with 
numerous illustrations, was edit(‘d by him, 
and was only completed a short time before 
his death, lie contributed many important 
articles, especially those on the heart, the 
brain, and nervous system. Among Uie 
other eminent contributors were Sir Uichard 
Owen, Sir AVilliam Bviwmau, Sir James 
Paget, and Sir J ohn Simon. The first number 
was published in June 1835. It was com- 
pleted in 1859, This cyclopncdia did more 
to encourage and advance the study of phy- 
siology and comparative and microscopic 
anatomy than any book ever published. 
Todd’s other publications were: 1. Hful- 
Istonian licctures on the Physiology of the 
Stomach,’ 1839^(< London ^ledical Gazette ’). 
2, ‘ Physiological Anatomy and Physiohigy 
of Man,’ 1843 56, with AV. Bowman : this 
work was among the first physiological works 
in which an important place was given to 
histology — the accurate description of the 
structure of the various organs and tissues 
as displayed by the microscope. 3. ^ Practical 
Kemarks on Gout, Uhoumatic Fever, and 
Chronic Bheumatism of the Joints,’ 1843. 
4. ‘ Description and Physiological Anatomy 
of the Brain, Spinal Cord, and Ganglioius,’ 
1845. 5. ‘ Lumleian Lectures on the Patho- 
logy and Treatment of Delirium and Coma,’ 
1850 (‘London Medical Gazette ’), 6. ‘ Clini- 
cal Lectures,’ 3 vols. 1854-7-9 (2nd ed. 
edited by Dr. Lionel Bealo in one vol., 1861). 
Todd also contributed memoirs and papers 
to the ‘ Transactions ’ of the lioyal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society from 1 833 to 1859, 
and ten articles to the ‘Cyclopredia of 
Medicine,’ 1833 to 1835, of which the most 
important are on paralysis, on pseudo-mor- 
bid appearances, on suppuration, and on 
diseases of the spinal marrow. 

A statue of Todd, by Noble, was erected 
by his friends in the great hall of King’s 
College Hospital. 

[In Momoriam K. B. Todd, by Dr. Lionel Beale, 
1870; obituary notice in the Times, February 
1860, written by Sir AV. Bowman, and the latter 
address on surgery, British Medical Association, 


1866 ; obituary notices in British Medical Times 
and Gazette, British Medical Journal, and Pro* 
ceedings of Royal Society ; Memoir of Sir W* 
Bowniiin by H. Power.] E, M. T-n. 

L. B-b, 

TODHUNTER, ISAAC (1820-1884), 
mathematician, was second son of George 
'rodliunter, iudepeiideut minister of Rve, 
Sussex, and Mary, his wife, whose maiden 
name Avas llum(\ Isaac was born on 
23 Nov. 1820. 1 1 is father’s death in 182G 
left the family in narrow circumstances, 
and the mother opened a school at Hastings. 
Ir.aac, Avho as a child was ‘ unusually back- 
ward,’ Avas sent to n school in the same toAvn 
kept by Robert Carr, and subsequently to one 
lUiwly opened by Air. J. B. Austin from 
London ; by the iiiflueneeof this latter teacher 
his career Avas largely determined. He next 
became assistant master at a school at Peck- 
ham, and Avhilo thus occupied managed to 
attend the evening classes at University Col- 
lege, London, Avhere ho had for his instructors 
Key, IMalden, George Long, and Augustus 
De Morgan, to all of Avhom he always held 
himself greatly indebted, but especially to 
the last. In 1842 he graduated B.A. and 
obtained a mathematical scholarship in the 
uniA’crsity of London, and, on proceeding 
M.A., obtained the gold medal awarded for 
that examinat ion. Concurrently with tliese 
studhis he filled the post of mathematical 
master in a large school at AVimbledon con- 
ducted by Alessrs. Sf oton and Mayer. ^ 

In 1844, acting on De Morgan’s advice, he 
entered at St. Jolm’s College, Cambridge. 
In 1848 he gained the senior wranglershij) 
and the first Smith’s- prize, as Avell as the 

rnoy prize. In the following year he w^as 
elected fellow of his college. From this 
time ho was mainly occupied as college 
lecturer and private tutor, and in the com- 
pilation of the numerous mathematical 
treatises, chiefly educational, by which he 
became widely known. Of these, his Euclid 
(1st ed. 1862), a judicious mean between 
the symbolism of Blakelock and the ver- 
biage of Potts, attained an enormous circu- 
lation ; Avhilo his algebra (1858), trigonome- 
try, plane and spberical (1869), .mechanics 
(1867), and mensuration (1869), all took 
the place which they for the most part still 
retain as standard text-books. No mathe- 
matical treatises on elementary subjects pro- 
bably ever attained so wide a circulation ; 
and, being adopted by the Indian govern- 
ment, they were translated into Urdu and 
other Oriental languages. He, was elected 
F.R.S. in 1862, and became a member of the 
Mathematical Society of Londonin 18j66, th|e 
first year of its existence. 
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In^ 1864 lie resigned his fellowship on his 
marriage (13 Aug.) to Louisa Anna Maria, 
eldest daughter of Captain (afterwards 
Admiral) George Davies, K.N. (at that 
time head of the county constabulary 
force). In^ 1871 ho gained the Adams 
prize, and in the same year was elected a 
member of the council of the Royal Society. 
In 1874 he was elected an honorary fellow of 
his college. In 1880 an affection of the eyes 
proved the forerunner of an attack of 
paralysis which eventually prostrated him. 
He ^ied on 1 Marcli 1884, at his residence, 

6 Brookside, Cambridge. A mural tablet 
and me^dallion portrait have since been 

f daced in the ante- chapel of his college by I 
lis widow, who, wdth four sons and one 
daughter, survives liim. 

Todhunter’s life was mainly that of the 
studious recluse. His sustained industry 
and methodical distribution of his time 
enabled«him to acquire a wide acquaintance 
with general and foreign literature; and 
besides being a sound Latin and Greek 
scholar, he was familiar with French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian, and also Russian, j 
Hebrew, and Sanscrit. He was well versed 
in the history of philosophy, and on three 
occasions acted as examiner for the moral 
sciences tripos. His habits and tastes were 
singularly simple; and to a gentle kindly 
disposition he united a high sense of 
honour, a warm sympathy with all that 
was calculated to advance the cause of 
genuinely scientific study in the university, 
and considerable humour. 

Besides the text-books above enumerated, 
he published: 1. ^ Treatise on the 
Differential Calculus and tlie Klementa of 
the Integral Oalcuhis,^ 1852. 2. ^Analyti- 
cal Statics,^ 1853. 3. ‘ A Treatise on Plane 

Co-ordinate Geometry,’ 1855. 4. ^ Examjdes 
of Analytical Geometry of three Dimeiivsions,’ 
1868. 6, ^ The Theory of Equations,’ 1861. 

6, ‘ History of the Progress of the Calculus 
of Variations during the jN ineteenth Century,’ 
1861 , 7. ^ History of the Mathematical Theory 
of Probability 6om the Time of Pascal to 
that of Laplace,’ 18G5. 8. ‘ History of the 
Mathematical Theories of Attraction from 
Newton to Laplace,’ 1873. 9. ^ The Conflict 
of Studies and other Essays on Subjects 
connected with Education,’ 1873. 10. ^ Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Laplace’s Functions,’ 
1876. 11. * History of the Theory of Elas- 
ticity,’ a posthumous publication edited by 
Dr. Karl Pearson (1886). 

Todhunter^s publications were the outcome 
of great rei^rch and industry, and he made 
in them many valuable contributions to the 
history of mathematical study. His most 


original work is his * Researches on the Cal- 
culus of Variations ’ (the Adams prize for 
1871), dealing with the abstruse question of 
discontinuity in solution. 

[Ill Memoriam : Isaac Todhunter, by Professor 
J. E. H. Mayor ; Dr, Routh in Proceedings of 
tho Royal .Society, vol. xxxvii. ; The Eagle, a 
magfizine supported by the members of St. John’s 
College, xiii. 04 wq.] J. 1^. M. 

TOFT or TOFTS, MARY (1701 P-17G3), 

^ the rabbit-breeder,’ a native of ^ Godlyman ’ 
(i.e. Godaiming in Surrey), married, in 1720, 
Joshua Tofts, a journeyman clothier, by 
whom she had three children. She was very 
poor and illiterate. On 23 April 1726 she 
declared that she had been frightened by a 
1 rabbit while at work in the fields, and this 
I so reacted upon her reproductive system 
I that she was delivered in the November of 
j that year-first of the lights and guts of a 
: pig and afterwards of a rabbit, or ratlier a 
litter of fifteen rabbits. She was attended 
; during her extraordinary confinement by 
' John Howard, the local a})Othecary, who 
had practised midwifery for thirty* years. 
Howard is said to have felt the rabbits 
leaping in tho womb, and, being himself 
completely deceived, he wrote to Nathanael 
St. Andr6[q. v.l, who was then jmictising as 
a surgeon to the newly established West- 
minster Hospital. St Andr6 posted to Guild- 
ford with his friend Samuel Molvneux [q. v.j, 
secretary to the Prince of Wales. On 
28 Nov. St, Andr6 drew up a narrative in 
which, amid a mass of medical jargon, he de- 
scribed how he himself had delivered the 
woman of two rabbits (or portions thereof), 
and expressed his entire belief in the reality 
of the phenomenon (^ A Short Narrative of 
an Extraoi‘dinary Delivery of Jhibbets . . . 
published by Mr. St. Aiidr6, Surgeon and 
Anatomist to His Majesty,’ London, 1727, 

8 VO, t wo|edit ions). The news sprtiad like wild- 
fire. Lord Onslow., in a note to Sir Hans 
Sloane, remarked that the affair had ‘ almost 
alarmed England, and in a manner persuaded 
several people of sound judgment that it was 
true.’ ‘ I want to know what faith you 
have in the miracle at Guildford,’ wrote 
Pope to Caryll on 5 Dec. 1726 ; ‘ all London 
is divided into factious about it.’ Many be- 
lievers were found at court, in spite of the 
gibes of the Prince of Wales. The excite- 
ment was probably aided by some marvel- 
inongering passages in Dr. John Maubray’s 
‘ Female Phy sician ’ (1 724). George I ordered 
Cyriacus Ahlers, surgeon to his German 
household, to go down to Guildford an<^ in- 
vestigate the matter. Ahlers removed «?^r- 
tion of another rabbit, bujfc Howard stigma- 
tised his treatment of the patient as bearish, 

I* s* 2 ■ 
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and the surgeon consequently withdrew from 
the investigation, of which he gave a guarded 
account to the king (cf. his subsequent ac- 
count, entitled Ohaervatiomi concernmff, 
the Woman of Godlyman . . . by Cyriacns 
Ahlersy London, dated 8 Dec.) 

The matter still seemed iu suspense, and 
tlie king accordingly d(\spatclied Limborcli 
and Sir Iticliard ^lauiiingliam [q. v.], one of 
the chief physieian-accoueheiivs of tlie day, 
to report uprm the case. Manniugham 
promptly sutisiit'd liitnself that the woman 
was an impostor, and that the foreign bodies 
were artfully concealed about her person. 
On 29 Nov. she was brought to London and 
lodged in Lacy's Ihignio in Leicester Fields. 

^ On 3 Dec. she was cletected in an attempt 
clandestinely to procure a rabbit, and having 
been severely threatened by Sir Thomas 
Clarges, a justice of the peace, she made 011 
7 Dec. a full eoufessiim of her imposture, in 
the presence of Matiningham, Dr. James 
Douglas [q. v.], the Duke of Montagu, and 
Lord Baltimor*‘. She was committed for a 
short time to the Bridewell iuTothill Fields, 
and slie was ordered to be prosecuted under 
the statute of JMward III as a vile cheat 
and impostor: but the trial was not pro- 
ceeded Nvitli, and she returned to Godaiming. 
She underwent ^ term of imprisonment in 
1740 for receiving st<)len goods, and died at 
her native place in January 1763. 

The imposture gave rise to a torrent of 
pamphlets and squibs, many of which were 
highly indecent wliile several have repuLsive 
illustrations. Hogarth lashed the tempo- 
rary craze iu the second version of his plate 
lettered ‘ Credulity, Superstition, and Fanati- 
cism’ (1762), and also in his early engraving 
of * The Ciiniciilarii, or tlie Wise men of God- 
liman in Consultation.’ Voltaire gave a plea- 
sant account of 8t. Andr6’s doctrine of 
* generations fortuites ’ in his ‘ Singularites 
de la N'atiire’ (chap, xxi,, GOuvros, Paris, 
1837, V. 819), William Whiston revived 
the memory of Mary Tofts when in 1762 he 
declared that .slie had clearly fulfilled the 
prediction in Ksdras that monstrous women 
should bring forth monsters (Memoirs, ii. I 
108), A portrait of Mary Tofts was mezzo- 1 
tinted by Faber after Laguerre, 1 

[The following are the chief of the contempo- 
rary pamphlets upon the imposture: An Exact 
Diary by Sir K. Manniugham. 1726, 8vo; A 
Short Narrjitivo, 1726 and 1727, 8vo; Remarks 
on A Short Narrative by Thos. Brathwaite, 1 726, 
8vo; Some Obsorvatrons by Ahlers, 1726, 8vo; 
The Several Depositions of Edward Costen, &c.) 
1727, 8vo; The Sooterkin Dissected, 1726, 8vo; 
The Anatomist I)i.ssected ... by Lemuel OuL 
lirer, 1727, 8vo; Advertisement occasioned by 


some Passages in Sir B. Manningham’s Diary, 
by I. Douglas, 1727, 8vo} Much Ado about 
Nothing, or the Rabbit Woman*s Confession, 
1727, 8vo; A Letter from a Male Physician, 

1726, 8vo; The Doctors in Labour, or a New 
AVim-Wam from Guildford (12 plates), 1727 ; 
The Discovery, or the Squire turned Ferret, 

1727, fol.and 8 VO ; St. A ndrVs Miscarriage, 1727 ; 

The Wonder of Wonders, Ipswich, 1726. Bound 
in rabbit-skin, sets of these tracts have fre- 
quently boon sold for from ten to fifteen guineas, 
hor good modern accounts of the fraud see British 
Medical Journal, 1896, ii. 209;' and Catalogue 
of Satirical Prints in British Museum, od. 
Stephens, ii. 033-50. See also Lowndes's Bibl, 
Man. ; Anecdotes of Hogarth ed. Nichols, 1833; 
Dobson’s Hogarth, pp. 247, 284 ; Oenr. Mag. 
1812, i. 366; Mist’s Weekly Journal, 21 Jan. 
1727,* London Journal, 17 Dec. 1726; Noble’s 
Contin. of Granger, iii. 477 ; Witkowski's 4<s* 
couchements chez tons los peuplos, Paris, 1887, 
p. 249; Sketches of Deception and Credulity, 
1837 ; Jlrit. Mus. Cat.] ' T. S. 

TOFTE, llOBEHT {d. 1620), poet and 
translator, was, as he invariably described 
himself, a ‘ gentleman ’ \vlio had travelled in 
France and Italy, and was iu Naples in 1 693. 
Nothing more, however, is known of his 
antecedents prior to the nublication of his ' 
first w^ork, ‘ Laura. The Toyes of a Trauel- 
ler. Or, The Feast of Fancie. . . , By R. T, 
Gentleman,’ printed at London by V^alentine 
Sims m 1697, 8vo. This little volume is 
dedicated to the Lady Lucy Percy, and con- 
sists of a collection of short poems ^ most 
parte conceiued in Ttalie, and some of them 
brought foorth iu England,’ but it contains 
also more tliau thirty sonnets which are 
stated iu ‘A Freiule iiist ^xcuse’ appended 
to the work by ‘R. B.’ to be by another 
hand. Two copies only are known : one is 
in tlie British Museum; the other, formerly 
in the Isham collection, now in the library 
at Britwell Court. * Laura ’ was followed 
by < Alba. The Months Minde of a Melan- 
choly Louer, diuided into three parts. By 
K. T. Gentleman,’ printed at London by 
Felix Kingston for Matthew Lownes in 
1698, 8vo. It is dedicated to Mistress Anne 
Herne, but the Gkura’and ^ Alba ’of Tofte’s 
muse appears to have been a lady of the 
name of Cary 11 . The chief interest of ^ Alba,’ 
which is greatly superior to * Laura,’ lies in 
the reference to Snakospeare’s comedy of 
* Love’s Labour I^ost,’ which occurs in the 
third part : 

Loves Labor Lost, I onee did see a Play 
Ycleped so, so called to my Paine, 

Which 1 to hcare to my small loy did stay, 
Gluing attendance on my Dame, ‘ 

My misgiuing minde presaging to me 111, 

Yet was I drawne to 8ee it:|fainBt my Will, 
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Tte .bttly copy extant is in the library 

of Mr. jOfred’ H.' Hath, a second copy, 
wahtinj^ ^ Oertoine Diuino Poems,' and the 
translation of a letter from the Duke d’Eper- 
non to Henry III, king of France, which 
fallow the poem, is at Britwell Court. 
^Some Account of Tofte's Albn, 1598/ was 
printed by J. 0. Halliwell-Phillippsln 1BG5, 
and the text itself was reprinted, with an 
introduction and notes, by Dr. Grosart in 
1880. 

The only other original poem by Tofte 
which has been preserved is ‘ Tlie Fruits of 
Jealousie: or, A Loue (but not loning) Let- 
ter,' appended to his translation of Varclii's 
^Blazon of Jealousie/ 1615. 

The earliest of Tofte's translations from 
the Italian was * Two Tales, Translated out 
of Ariosto. The one in dispraise of IMeii, the 
other in disgrace of Women/ printed at 
Loudon by Valentine Sims in 1597. The 
only copy known is at Britwell. The next 
in date was ‘Orlando Inamorato. The three 
first Bookes of that famous noble Gentleman 
and learned l^oet jNfathew Maria Boiardo... 
Done into English lleroicall Vevm by B, T. 
Gentleman/ printed at Ijondon by A^alentiiie 
Sims in 1598. Copies are in the British 
Museum and the Bodleian Library. In 1599 
appeared, almost entirely in prose, ‘ Of Manage 
and Willing. . An excell(‘nt, ph*asant, and 
Pluloso})liicall Controuersie, betweene the 
two famous Tassi now lining, tlie one Her- 
cules the Philosopher, the other, Torquato the 
I'oet. Done into English by B. T. Gentleman.’ 
In this work ‘Tlie Declamation . . . against 
Marriage or wedding of a Wife’ is by Ercole 
Tasso, the ‘Deduce’ by Torquato Tasso. 
Copies are in Jhitish Museum and in 
the Hurh and Britwell collections. Nothing 
more from Tofte’s pen appeared until 1608, in 
which year was published ‘ Ariosto’s IBatyres, 
in seuen famous Discourses. ... In English, 
by Garuis Markham.’ The ascription of the 
work to Gervase Markham appears to have 
been a fraud on the part of the publislier, 
Roger Jackson, for ^rofte in an address to 
the reader contained in the ‘ Blazon' of 
Jealousie’ says, ‘I had thought for thy 
better contentment to liaue inserted (at the 
end of this Booke) the disasterous fall of 
three noble Romane Q ent lenien , ouert lirowne 
thorow Jealousie, iu their Loues ; but the 
same was, with Ariosto’s Sat y res (translated 
by mee out of Italian into English Verse, 
and Notes vpon the same) Printed without 
my consent or knowledge, in another mans 
name.’ The claim was not disputed, and, 
moreover, the book was reissued by the same 
puiblisher in 1611, without any" name of 
translator, all ^Ariostos Seuen Planet s G ouem- 


\ng Italie.'^ Copies of both issues are in the 
British Museum, the Bodleian Library, and 
at Britwell. ‘ Honours Academic. Or the 
Famous Pastorall of the faire Shepheardesse, 
Julietta/ translated from the French of 
Nicolas de Montreux, and printed in 1610, 
and Benedetto Varchi’s ‘Blazon of Jealousie/ 
translated from the Italian, with ‘special’ 
notes, and printed in 1615, complete the list 
of Tofte’s works. Copies of the two last- 
named are in tlie British Museum and at 
Britwell. 

Tofte was known familiarly among hU 
friends as ‘ Robin Redbreast/ and hl.s works 
contain frequent allusions to tlui name. His 
versification, although facile, is very unequal, 
but his translations are not deficient in spirit 
or in fidelity. He died in the house of a 
Mrs. Goodail in llolboni, near Barnard’s 
Inn, London, in .faniiary 1620, and \vas 
buried on 24 .Ian. in the church of St. An- 
drew, llolborn. 

[Grosart’s Introfluction to his reprint of 
Tofte’s Alha, 1880 ; John Payne Collit‘r‘.s Biblio- 
graphical Catalogue, 1870, ii. 487.] K. E. G. 

TOFTS, K ATIIEPJN K, afterwards 
♦Smith (1680P-175J^h), vocalist, said to bo 
connected with tlie family of Bishop Burnet, 
was born about 1680, and had lier early 
training in England. iBlie was announced 
to sing Italian and English songs at each of 
a series of Tuesday fortniglitly subscription 
concerts, beginning on 30 Nov. 1703, and 
held at Drury Lane 'Flieatre (except those 
of 21 l)i*c. and 1 Feb. 1704, which took 
place at the New Theatre, Little Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields). A second series followed, but 
not until Francesca Margherita de I’JEpine 
[q. V.] had appeared as a counter-attraction 
iu a set of Saturday concerts at Drury Lane. 
At tlie second of these a. disturhiuice was 
raised by Katherine Tofts’s servant, who 
hissed and threw oranges at her mistress’s 
rival. Tofts publicly repudiated her violent 
partisan (Daily Conran t, iS Feb. 1704); and 
the rivalry between the Glritish Tofts’ and 
the ‘ Tawny Tuscan ’ was thenceforth more 
elegantly celebrated in contemporary verse, 
especially that of John Hughes [see art. 
Epink], in whose ‘ Ode to the Memory of the 
Duke of Devonshire ’ Tofts sang as Augusta 
and do Tfipine as Britannia. Both singers 
appeared on the stage of Drury Lane during 
the short reign of artificial English opera, 
do TEpine at first taking a minor part or 
singing Italian arias between the acts or at 
the end. It was not until Tofts’s retirement 
that de TEpine became prima donna ig.^ the 
nondescript musical pieces which gave way 
in time to undisguised Italian opera. 
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On 16 Jan, 1706, at Drury Lana, Kathe- 
rine Tofts took part in Olayton^s ^ Arsinoe/ 
an opera whicn enjoyeti some measure of 
success, running twenty-four nights in the 
first season, and eleven the following year. 

‘ Camilla/ a pasticcio by Ilaym from Buonon- 
cini, afforded the heroine an effective scene 
with a wild boar, on whom was fathered a 
letter to the ‘JSpectator’ explaining that 
his feigned brutality collapsed before the 
^ erect mien, charming voict', and grateful 
motion’ of Tofts. On d [March 1707 she 
played Queen Eleanor in Addison’s ‘ Fair 
llosamund’ set by Clayton ; and on 1 April 
ill the pasticcio ^ Thoniyris.' The musical 
performances were tlien continued under 
Owen MacSwinny [see SwixxY^at the Hay- i 
market, wliere, on 1 1 Dec. 170S, was first | 
pVodueed llayin’s arrangement of Scarlatti's 
* Pyrrhus and Demetrius/ afterwards acted 
for thirty iiiglits. With her performance in 
‘ Love's Triumph ’ (February 170^ 9 ) Kathe- 
rine Tofts's brilliant operatic career came to 
an end. 

Mrs. Tofts’s voice was soprano, and she 
sang songs in various styles. J ut tie idea of 
her executive power can be gained from tlie 
published music of her repertory, as much 
ornamentation was generally added by the 
vanity of the performer. BLiriiey, however, 
quotes examples of her sliake and iterated 
notes. Any defect Avliich experts might have 
found in her manner of singing Italian was 
said by Cibber to be redeemed by her natural 
gifts. ‘ The beauty of her fine-proportioned 
figure, the exquisitely sweet silver tone of 
her voic*', with that peculiar rapid swiftness 
of her throat, were perfections not to be imi- 
tated by art or labour ^ {Apolof^y), Better- 
ton remarked that scarce any nation had 
given ns ‘ for all our money ’ better singers 
than Tofts and Leveridge. But Tofts drew 
a salary of 500/., which was far higher than 
that ])ald to the foreign members of the 
com])any (Cole MSS., now in the possession 
of Mr. .Julian Marshall). 

Early in 1709 Tofts retired with a fortune 
from the stage. It was believed that she 
lost her reason about the same date; but slie 
recovered, and is stated to have married 
about 1710 Joseph Smith fq. v.J, the British 
consul at Venice from 1740 to 1760. Her 
health relapsed, and she appears to have been 
put under rest mint for some years ])rior to 
her deatli, which probabh' took place in 1757 
or 175H. 

f Clark ItusseHs Rcpresftntativo Actors, p. [58; 
Daily Coiiraiit, 170^}, 1704, passim; TInglies’s 
Corresporulrnco, i. 211 ; Olaytoifs Queens of 
8ong, vol. f. ; Edwards’s The Prirna Donna, 1888, 
i. D-22; Spectator, 1706; Grove’s Dictionaiy, 


iv. 181 ; Cibber's Apology, 4th eflit. i. 881 . 
Hawkins's Hist, of Music, pp, 786, H16; Bur- 
ney’s Hist, of Music, iv. 197 # 216 , 633 ; Sotheby’s 
Catalogues, 1773 ; Pope^s Misceltahies^ 1727 ; 
Tatler, 26 May 1709; Gildon’s Life of Better- 
ton, p. 167 ; Wentworth Papers, p. 66.] 

L. M* M. 

TOLAND, JOHN (1670-1722), deist, 
was born on 30 Nov. 1670 in the peninsula 
of Inislif>wen, near Londonderry. He was 
christened Junius Janus, but took the name 
John, by Ids schoolmaster’s desire, in order to 
avoid the ridicule of his comrades. It was rc- 
])orT«Hl that he was illegitimate, and that his 
father was a ]>riest. The authorities of the 
Irish Franciscan college at Prague testified 
in 1708 that he was of an honourable and 
ancient family. Their authority was the 
‘ History of the kingdom,' and, presumably. 
Toland’s own statcmient. Poland was brought 
up as a catholic, but became a protestant 
before lie was sixteen. His abilities at- 
tracted the notice of some 'eminent dis- 
senters,* who resolved to educate him as a 
minister. He was at a school at Hedcastle, 
near Londonderry, and in 1687 went to the 
college at Glasgow. In June 1690 he was 
created M.A. by the university of Edinburgh, 
and in July received from the magistrates of 
Glasgow a certificate of his behaviour as a 
' protestant and loyal subject ’ during his 
stay in tl^at city ns a student (documents 
printed by Des Maizeaiix). After living in 
some ' good protestant families,’ probably asr 
tutor, he wont to Leyden to finish his studies 
under tlie younger F'rederick Spanheim. He 
became known to Ijo Clei'c, to whose 
' Bibliotheque Universelle’. he semt an abs- 
tract of ' Gospel Truth ' by i)a<del Williams 
[q. V.], founder of the library. lie is de- 
scribed by Le Clercas a 'student in divinity. 
He spent two years at Jjeyden, and went in 
January 1694 to Oxford, where he read in 
the libraries and wrote some fragments pre- 
served in his works. A letter in the pos- 
thumous collection (ii. 294, &c.) shows that 
ho was already suspected of freethinking 
opinions, though ho, profes.sed moderate 
orthodoxy. Before le/iving Oxford in 1696 
he had finished his ' Christianity not Mys- 
terious.’ Its publication in 1696 produced 
an outburst of controversy, the first act of 
the warfare between deists and the orthodox 
wliicli occupied the next generation. Poland 
did not openly profess disbelief in the 
orthodox doctrines, though the tendency of 
his arguments was obvious; He was at- 
tacked by many divines, and the book was 
presented by the grand jury of Middlesex. 
Poland went to Ireland early in 1697, where 
he was welcomed by William Mol^eux [q.v.] 
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and a £riend of Locke. 
StilLngfleet lutd judt pablished hig * Vindi- 
catidn of tka l)octri|U> of the Trinity/ in 
which Lc^ke and Toland were coupled as 
Sociniang and called ^gentlemen of this 
new way of reasoning.’ Locke took great 
pains in his reply to disavow the supposed 
identity of opinions. Toland, though he does 
not quote the words, was in general sym- 
pathy with the principles, of Locke’s writings 
and had some personal acquaintance with the 
author. Toland reached Ireland to find him- 
self denounced from the pulpit. Molyneux 
s<wn reports that he raised a clamour against 
him sell by imprudent discourses in coffee- 
houses and other public places. Locke tells 
Molyneux that Toland, though showing 
much promise, was likely to go wrong 
through ^ his exceeding great value of him- 
self.’ Both Locke and Molyneux, though 
condemning his persecutors, found that Ids 
indiscretion made it diilicult to ])rotcct him. 
Peter Browne fq.v.], afterwards bishop of 
Cork, published a M^etter’ declaring that 
Toland was setting up for liead of a new 
sect, and meant to rival Mahomet. The 
• grand jury presented his hook, and the House 
of Commons, ^fter some sharp discussions, 
voted (9 Sept. 1097) that it should be burnt 
by the common hangman and the author 
arrested and prosecuted. Ho retreated to 
England, and South, in a dt'dicatioii to his 
third volume of sermons ( 1098), congratu- 
lated the parliament upon having made the 
kingdom too hot to hold him. 

Molyneux tells Locke that it had become 
dangerous to speak to Toland, who was in 
actual want and rleot for his wigs and his 
lodging. The persecution, however, seems 
also to have acted as an advertisement, and 
Toland obtained employment from book- 
sellers. In 1698 he edited Milton’s prose 
works and prefixed a life, also separately 
published. In this he attributed the ‘ Icon 
Ilasilike ’ to Oauden, and remarked that the 
belief in Charles I’s authorship made intel- 
ligible the admission in early times of ^ so 
many supposititious jjieces under the name 
of Christ and his apostles.’ Ho was attacked 
by Offspring Blackall [q. v.*], wlio took this 
phrase to refer to the canonical gospels. 
Toland replied effectively in * Amyntor,’ 
giving a long catalogue of admittedly apo- 

S hal books still extant as mentioned by 
/ writers. He also defended his state- 
ment as to the ‘Icon Basil iko ’ against 
Thomas Wagstatf, who supported the royalist 
opinion, 

Toland meanwhile looked for patronage 
to the party opposed to the chuVeh claims, 
whether freethinking whig nobles or leading 


dissenter and city In 16109 ho 

was employed by John Holies, duke of 
Newcastle fq. v.], to edit the ^Memoirs’ of 
Denzil Holies [q. v.], and in 1700 he edited 
Harrington’s ‘Oceana’ and other works, with 
a life 01 the author. To this he was encou- 
raged by Harley (^Collection of Pieces j ii. 
227), with whom he was long connected. 
The dedication to the city of London con- 
tains an elaborate compliment to the sturdy 
whig Sir llobert Clayton [q. v.], famous for 
his defence of the city charter. Toland in- 
curred some ridicule by advertising super- 
liuotisly in the ‘ Post Man ’ that Clayton did 
not intend to bring him in for Bletchingley 
in William’s last parliament (see also letter 
to Clayton in ('ollecfed Pipces, ii. 318, &c.) 
Toland defended the Act of Succession (June 
1701) in a pamphlet called ‘ Anglia Libera,^ 
dedicated to. the Duke of Newcastle. In 
recognition of his services Charles Gerard, 
lord Macclesfield [q. v.], took him on the 
mission to present the act to the Dowager- 
electress Sophia; Macclesfield’s death soon 
afterwards injured his chance of preferment, 
although he had had some difficulties with 
his patron (Original Letters of Locke^ &c., 
1830, p. 14(5). Soon after his return Toland 
published his ‘ Vindicius Liberius,’ comment- 
ing upon some proceedings in convocation in 
the previous spring. The lower house had 
desired a prosecution of the ‘ Cliristianity 
not Mysterious ’ and ‘ Amyntor.’ Toland 
had written letters to the prolocutor which 
the liouse declined to hear. He now de- 
clared that he liad suppressed ‘ (>liristianity 
not Mysterious ’ after a second edition, spoke 
apologetically of his youthful ‘ indiscretion,’ 
and said that he ‘ willingly and heartily con- 
formed to the doctrine and w'orship of the 
church of England ’ ( Vindicius Liberim^ pp, 
81, 106). 

Tolaiid’s career during the following years 
is obscure. A letter of 26 June *1705 
(printed in the Collection of Pieces^ ii. 337- 
3ol ) professes to explain why ho had never 
received an employment. According to this 
account, his crime was in too great indepen- 
dence of parties. Tie said that lie had never 
been connected with the great wliigs Somers 
and Halifax. He had no communication 
with Harley after AViUiam’s death, though 
he had been called ‘Mr. Harley’s creature.’ 
TIis support had been derived from Lord 
Shaftesbury (cf. tlie Characteristics) and cer- 
tain ‘ other worthy })ersons at home,’ with 
* some help from Germany Shaftesbury, who 
sympathised with his freeth’inking, made 
him for some time an allowance of 20^ a 
year. In 1701 he had visited an'd been 
kindly received at the courts of Hanover 
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and Berlin, of which he published an ^ Ac- some way as an agent, end refers to his ‘ im- 
count ’ in 1705. Sophie Charlotte, queen of penetrable negotiation at Vienna/ which was 
Prussia, admitted him to her philosophical rewarded ‘by the.prince that employed me/ 
conversations (see Cakiale, Friedrich, bk. lie wishedto act as Oxford’s ‘private monitor/ 
i. ch. iv, : and Krman, Mcmoires de . , . and w'ould like a moderate ‘ annual allow- 
Sophte Charlotte, 1801, pp. 198-1*11). To ance/ while declining a public post. He is 
her he addressed the letters to ‘ Serena.’ in favour of a coalition of moderate whigs 
They contain some interesting remarks, at\d and tones, and says that he assumes Harley’s 
especially an argument to prove that motion hdelity to princi])les of toleration and to the 
is ‘ essential to matter,’ which is described Hanoverian succession. lie spealcs bitterly 
as remarkable in lounge's ‘ Goschieht e des of the favour show n to S[wift] and Pfrior J, 
Materialismus’ (i*nd edit. i. 272-6, ii. Ob), who are allowed a familiarity now denied 
The letter of 1705 shows tliat Toland was to him. These memorials, if ever sent, 
anxious to he employed by the goveninient, probably show that Tpland’s vanity, worked 
of which liis old patron Harley was now* a upon by Oxford’s cajoleries, had given him an 
member, lie thinks that Godolphin might 1 excessive notion of his own importance, but 
employ him as a correspondent at Hanover, 1 are also favourable to his political honesty, 
^w’here he would not be either ^minister or ; He wTOte various paniphhds against Jacobites 
spy/ but welcome everywhere as ‘ a lover of ’ and high -church men, and early in 1714 
learning.’ He also w*ould not object to his^ published the ‘Art of Ih'storing/ in which 
appointment being ‘ paid quarterly.’ Harley U)xfoi*d was accused of intending to follow 
made some use of him as of otlier authors. ! in the steps of Monck. The pamphlet made 
He was employed to write a ‘Memorial of a vsensation, especially when itw^as known to 
the State of Kngland ’ in answer to the . he the W’'ork of a former dependent of the 
‘Memorial of the Ghurch of England’ by | minister (Boyer, Queen An?ie, p. 601), and 
James Drake I q- v.J, wdiich had made a great ' went through t<‘U editions: 
noise, lie defended Harley and Marlborougli i After the accession of George I Toland 
in further pamphlets, and in 1707 edited a continued to w’rite political pamphlets in 
manuscript ‘ Oration ’ against the French, in ' the same sense. They attracted little, at- 
Ilarley’s possession. He made another tention,. liovvever, though the ‘State Ana- 
foreign tour, of w’hich an account is given by tomy ’ ( 1716) was answ'crod by De Foe and 
Des Maizeaux. According to Des Maizeaux, | Richard Fidd(iS [fpv.‘] He returned to otlier 
a translation of the elector palatine’s ‘ l)e- ! .speculations in ‘Nazarenus’ (1718) and 
claration ... in favour of his Protestant j ‘ Tetradymus’ (1720), discussing varioila 
Subjects’ (1707) brought him a mission ; points of (‘cclesiastical history in a free- 
frora the elect or’.s minister in England. ' thinking spirit. His most curious per- 
Toland again went to Berlin, wliich he w'as , fonnance was the ‘ Pantbeisticoii’ (1720). 
forced to leave by ‘ an incident too ludi- 1 It sets forth the principles of a supposed 
crous to be mentioned.’ Thence he visited . philosophical society ot paiithli”st8 who meet 
Hanover and Diisseldorf, where the elector | and go through a kind of liturgy comm emo- 
palatino gave him a gold chain and a him- j rating ancient pliilosophers. He was accused 
dred ducats; and went to Vienna, where he j by Francis Hare [q, v,], in his ‘Scripture 
•was employed to procure a countshij) of the Vindicated/ of inserting in some copies a 
empire for a French banker in IloUand. prayc^r to Bacchus, which, how’^ever, accord- 
Toland failed in this, wliich possibly (see ing to Des Maizeaux, was written in ridicule 
below) covered another, mission, and, after by an adversary, Toland had the book pri- 
visiting Prague at the end of 1707, got back vately printed and ‘ distributed copies with 
in a penniless state to Holland, Here he a view of receiving some presents for them/ 
stayed for some time, and published his This, no doubt, was 'the real motive of tho 
‘ Adeisidiemon,’ dedicated to Anthony Col- performance. Toland, in fact, was sinking^ 
lins [q. V.] the deist, and one or two other into distress. He seems to have been partly, 
pamphlets. In Holland ho made some ac- supported by Robert, lord Molesworth fq. v.T 
quaint ance with Prince Eugmie, who ‘gave Some letters printed in the ‘^Collection Oi 
him several marks of his generosity/ Toland Pieces ’ show that Molesworth’s favour 
returned to England in 1710. lie wrote some enabled him to make some speculations in 
pamphlets against 8achcverell and Jacobi- the Bouth Sea business in’1720. Moleaworth 
tism. Two ‘Memorials’ of 171 1 (printed in also entrusted him with *the publication of 
the Coi/ectionr^ Pieces, ii. 2 16-38), addressed the letters to himself from Shaftesbury 
to Harley (now Earl of Oxford), imply that he (1721). Toland from about 1718 lived at 
believed himself to have strong claims upon Putney. His health failed at the end of 
the minister. He had been employed in 1721, and, after suffering patiently, he died 
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on 11 March 1721-2, saying that he was 
Agoing to sleep/ He composed a Latin 
epitaph for himself a few days before, speak- 
ing 01 his independence and his knowledge 
of ten languages, and ending : ‘ Ipse vero 
fetOrnum est.resurrecturus, at idem fiiturus 
Tolandus nunquam/ 

Toland was evidently a man of remark- 
. able versatility and acuteness, and his first 
book struck the keynote of the long discus- 
sions as to the relation between the religion 
of nature and the accepted doctrines. He 
showed also an acute perception of tlie im- 
portance of historical inquiries into the 
origin of creeds, though his precarious cir- 
cumstances prevented him from carrying 
out continuous studies. His contemporaries 
held that vanity led him to a rash exposition 
of crude guesses. Allowance must be made 
for the unfortunate circumstances which 
compelled him to make a living in the am- 
biguous position of a half- recognised politiciil 
agent and a hack-author dependent upon 
the patronage of men in power. Some of 
his writings were respectfully criticised by 
Leibnitz, and he was in intercourse -with 
some of the ablest men of his time. He is 
generally noticed along with Collins and 
I'indal as the object of the contempt of re- 
spectable divines, but deserves real credit as 
a pioneer of freethought. He had read 
widely and knew many languages, including 
Irish, which he had learnt in his infancy 
(see his History of ike Druids)^ and some of 
the Teutonic languages. 

Toland’s works are: 1. ‘Christianity not 
Mysterious,’ 1(590. 2. ‘ A Discourse upon 

Coins by Signor Duvanzani llottiche . . . 
and translated of Italian by John To- 
land,’ 169(5, 8. ‘ An Apology for Mr. 

Toland,’ 1697. 4. ‘The Militia Deformed,’ 
1698. 5. ‘life of Joliii Milton,’ 1(598 (also 

} prefixed to Milton’s ‘ Prose AVorks,’ in 6 vols. 
bl.) 6. ‘ Amyntor ’ (contains a defence of 
the last, a catalogue of apocryphal Christian 
writings, and a history of tlie ‘ Icon Jlasi- 
like’), 1699, 7. ‘Memoirs of Denzil, Lord 
Holies' (edited with a preface), 1699. 
8. ‘ The “ Oceana ” of James Harrington ’ 

(edited with a life), 1700. 9. ‘ Clilo : al'oem 
•.on the Force of Eloquence,’ 1700. 10. ‘ The 
Art of Governing by Parties,’ 1701. 
11. ‘Propositions for uniting the two East 
India Companies,’ 1701. 12. * Anglia 

Libera ’ (defence of the Act of Succes- 
sion), 1701. 13. ‘ Vindicius Liberius’ (on 

theproc^dmgs against him in convocation), 
17(«# 14. ‘Paradoxes of State’ (on the 

king’s speech), 1702, 15. ‘ Iteasons for 

addressing his Majesty to invito into Eng- 
land the Electress Dowager . . . and for 


attainting the pretended Prinefe of Wales,’ 
1703. 16. ‘ Letters to Serena,’ 1704 (French 
translation by Holbach in 1768 as ‘Lettres 
Philosopbiques’). 17. ‘An Account of the 
Courts of Prussia and Hanover,’ 1705 (2nd 
edition in 1706 with ordinances of the Ber- 
lin Academy). 18. ‘ The Memorial of the 
State of England,’ 1705 (answer to ‘Me- 
morial of tlie Church of England ’ by James 
Drake [q. v-]) 19. ‘ Oratio Philippica ad 

excitandos contra Galliam Britannos ’ 
(edited and published in English ; new edi- 
tion in 1709). 20. ‘ Adeisidflcmon’ Ton the 

prodigies in Livy) and ‘ Origines Judaicse’ 
(defending Strabo’s account of the Jews), 

1709. 21. ‘Lettre d’lui Anglois a un IIol- 
landois au suiet dii Docteur Sacheverell,’ 

1710. 22. ‘The Description of Epsom, ^ 

1711. 23. ‘A Letter against Popery,’ 1712. 

24. ‘ Her Majesty’s 1 Reasons for creating the 
Electoral Prince of Hanover a Peer of the 
Healm,’ 1712. 25. ‘An Appeal to honest 

People against w*icked Priests ’ (against 
Sacheverell), 1712. 26. ‘ Cicero illustratus, 

Dissertatio Philologico-Critica,’ 1712 (pro- 
posals for editingCicero’s works). 27. ‘ Dun- 
kirk and Dover,’ 1713. .28. ‘The Art of 

Jlestoring’ (a parallel between Monck and 
Lord Oxford), 1713 (ten editions in a quar- 
ter of a year). 29, ‘Reasons for Natura- 
lising the Jews,’ 1713. 30. ‘The Funeral 

Elegy ... of the Princess Sophia,’ 1714. 

31. ‘ The Grand Mystery laid open ’ (defence 
of the Hanoverian succ(^ssion), 1714. 

32. ‘ The State Anatomy of Great Britain,’ 

1717; eight editions (answered by Fiddes 
and De Foe, to wJiom Toland replied in a 
second part). 33. ‘ Nazareiuis ’ ( containing 
the history of tlie Gospel of Barnabas, and 
‘The Original Plan of Cliristianity ’), 1718. 
34. ‘ The Destiny of Rome ’ ( the downfall 
of the pope proved from the prophecy of St. 
Maluchi), 1718. 36. ‘ Pantheist icon,’ 1720 

(in English in 175J). 36. ‘ Tetradymus, 

containing Ilodegus ’ (on the pillar of cloud 
and fire), ‘ Clidophorus ’ (on esoteric philo- 
sophy), ‘ Hypatia ’ (her history), ‘ Man- 
goneutes ’ (defence of ‘ Nazareniis ’), 1720. 

‘ A Collection of several l^ieces of Mr. John 
Toland,’ 172(5, includes a life (by Des Mai- 
zcaux), the ‘ History of the Druids,’ a few 
fragments and some letters (reprinted in 
1747 with Des Maizeaux’s name, and in 
1814). 

[A meagre life of Toland by ‘ one of his most 
intimate friends,’ 17*i2, is little more than a 
catalogutj of his works. The rather fuller life by 
I)cs jViaizeaux is prefixed to the collectkjjj, of 
1 726 ( above). Fragmentary collections of papers 
by Toland, including some of the materials us^ 
by Des Maizeaux, are in the British Museum 
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Addit MSS. 4295 and 4465. In 1722 IVTc^heira 
added to the second edition of his ‘ Vindiciae ad- 
yersus celoberrimi viri J. Tolandi Kazjtreniim* 
a • Commentatio de vita, factis et scriptis J. T.’ 
This, like the others, depends chiefly upon re- 
ferences in Toland's own writings. The life in 
the Biogr. Britannica adds little. There is an 
article upon Toland in Disraeli’s Calamities of 
Authors; see also Leehler's Geschiehto des en- 
glischen Deism us. pp, lS() -'2tMl; and the Rev 
John Hunt’s Religious Thought in England, ii. 

226-72.] 

TOLER, JOHN, first Eaiu. ok NonnxTRY 
(174o-18ol ), chief justice of the court of 
common pleas in Ireland, youngest son of 
Daniel Toler by his wife Letitia, daughter 
of Thomas Otway of Castle Otway, was 
Jborn at Heechwood, co. Tipperary, on 
1745. The family, originally from Norfolk, j 
traced its descent in Ireland to an ollicer in | 
the Cromwellian army, who actpiired some 
property in county 4'ipperary. Having heen 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, w’here 
Toler graduated B.A. in 17()1 and M.A. in 
170B, he entered the legal ]U*ofesslon, and 
was called to the Irish bar in Michaelmas 
'term 1770. In 177(3 he was elected M.l\ for 
Tralee, and on entering parliament he let it 
sooji be seen that his services were at the 
dis])osal of government. His silent vote 
was rewarded with a silk gown in 1781. 
At the general election in 178»4 he was 
returned as one of the representatives of the 
borough of Ehilipstown, his elder brother, 
Daniel {d, 1790), being at the same time 
chosen one of the county members for 
Tipperai'y. AVhen Henry Flood [q, v.] in 
November 175^3 moved for leave to bring in 
a bill to reform parliament, I'oler urged its 
rejection on the ground that ‘ it was not the 
legitimate offspring either of the parliament 
or the people. It was the spurious abortion 
•of the lying-in-hospital sent into the world 
before its time.’ In 1789 (patent 1-2 Aug.) 
he succeednd Arthur AVolfe( afterwards A’is- 
connt Kilwarden) fq. v.] as solicitor-general, 
and demonstrated the pro])riety of liis ad- 
vancement by o])posing (2(3 Feb. 179(3) a 
motion of Grattan reprobating tlie sale of 
places and petirages during the admmistra- 
tionof the Marquis of Buckingham. He was 
returned for Gor(*y borough at the general 
election in May 1790, and established a claim 
to further promotion by the consistent sup- 
port lie gav(j th(i government of the Karl of 
Westmorland in J 790-3. 

Though possessing little claim to respect 
as a politician, his deficiencies wc're amply 
compensated by his readiness to give or 
exact personal satisfaction ; while his broad 
humour and absolute indifference to pro- 


priety often saved the situation by convert* 
mg a serious matter into a wholly ludicrous 
one. During the short session of 1792 he 
made a savage attack on James Nappor 
Tandy [q. v.], alluding to the personal part 
lie had played in the affairs of the catholics, 
and rc'gretting that they had been unable 
‘ to set a better^/rrcc on the matter.* When 
called u])on by Tandy to explain his words 
he declined to d( so on the ground of his 
immunity as a member of parliament. No 
one could question his readiness to give 
Tandy satisfaction, but, owing to some mis- 
iinderstandirig, a meeting never took place, 
and, the house having intervened to place 
Tandy in custody, he scored an easy vic- 

Naturally wh(*n Earl Fjtzwilliam in 
1794-5 undertook the government of Ireland 
on ]>rofessedly liberal principles, Toler’s re- 
moval was a matter of first importance : but 
in coiisontiiig to it Pitt expressly stipulated 
that he was not to be removed unless a place 
was provided for him such as he might have 
iicCc]»ted luuh^r liord Westmorland (Lkcky, 
vii. 87 ; cf. als«) Jh^n^aford (^orresp, ii. 07). 
Exasperated by tlu'. attack that had been 
made upon him, 'Foler, after tlie recall of 
Fitzwilliani, avenged himself on the opposi- 
tion by .unreservedly supporting the govern- 
ment of Jjord Gamden. On 4 May 1795 lie 
moved the rejection of the catholic relief 
bill. ‘He spoke, ^ wrote Marcus Beresford 
to his father, ‘ for above two hours, and l^t 
the quest ion without an attempt to argue it, 
but concluded with a vehement assertion 
that the bill could not be carried without 
the re])eal of the hill of rights, the breach 
of the coronation oatl/ and the compact 
between the two countries. The other side 
wa.s even with liim ; for they as posi- 
tively asserted the contrary’ {ib. ii. 108; 
PavL lic(j. xiv, 2(38-17). lie was rewarded 
with a title for his wife, who was created a 
peeress of Ireland in her own right on 7 Nov, 

1797 by the title of Baroness Norwood of 
Kiiockaltori, co. Tipperary, and on 10 July 

1798 he himself 'vv^is appointed attorney- 
general ill succession to Wolfe, wlio had been 
promoted to the chief-justiceship of the king’s 
bench, being sworn of the privy council on 
2 Aug. As attoriu^y-general he conducted 
the prosecution of those who were concerned 
in the rebellion of ’98 ; but his indifference 
to human suffering, as in the case bf John 
and Henry Slieares [q. v.], disgusted even 
those who tliought the occasion called for 
firmness on the part of government. In 1799 
he brought in a bill investing the lord-lieu- 
tenant with discretionary power to suspend 
the Habeas Corpus Act and to establish mar- 
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tial law. He supported the union, and was 
advanced to be chief justice of the court of 
common pleas in succession to Hugh Carle- 
ton, viscount Carleton [q. v.l, on 20 Dec. 
1800. He was elevated to tne peerage as 
Baron Norbui^ of Ballyorenode, co. Tip- 
perary, on the 29th of the same month, liis 
appointment to the chief-jiisticeshii) was de- 
precated by Lord Clare, who thought him, 
with reason, unfitted for the bench. * Make 
him/ Clare is reported to have said, ‘ a bishop, 
or oven an archbishop, but not a chief jus- 
tice.^ 

Norbury held the appointment for nearly 
twenty-seven years ; although his scanty 
knowledge of law, his gross partiality, his 
callousness, and his huffoonery, com])letcly 
disqualified him for the jiosition. Ilis court 
was in a constant, uproar owing to his noisy 
merriment. lie joked even when the life of 
a human being was hanging in the balance. 
He presided at the trial of Robert lOrnmet 
fq. v.l To* Daniel O’Connell (1775^1847) 
Lq. v.J, who made nu)re than one effort to 
procure his removal before he ultimately 
succeeded, he was an especial object of ab- 
horrence ; but Norbury was sometimes able 
to turn the tables on his adversary. It hap- 
pened that O’Coiuiell, shortly after his re- 
turn to Ireland from Londfui, where he had 
been arrested on his way to the continent 
to fight, a duel with l^eel, was arguing a 
case before Norbury to wliicli the latter was 
apparently pay ing no attention. * 1 am afraid 
your lordship,’ said O’Connell severely, ‘ does 
not apprehend me.’ ‘ I beg yonr pardon, Mr. 
O'Connell,’ replied the chief justice, with a 
sneering chuckle, one. is more easily ap- 
prehended than Mr.O’Cc -luell when he irishes 
to be,^ The bon f mot ^ ascribed to him are in- 
numerable, and doubt Icjss many spurious ones 
were fathered upon him. 

As a staunch supporter of protestant as- 
cendency, and one whose creed was summed 
up in the words ‘ stare super vias antiquas,’ 
Norbury ’s influence in the government of 
Ireland during the early years of the century 
was very great. The discovery in 1822 of a 
letter addressed to liim some years previously 
by William Saurin [q. v.],"theu attorney- 
general, urging him to use liis influence with 
the gentry composing the grand juries on 
circuit against the catholics, did not improve 
liis reputation for impartiality, and at the 
instigation of O’Connell the matter was 
brought before parliament by D rough nni. 
The attack greatly exasperated liim. ‘ I'll 
resign to demand satisfaction,’ he is re])orted 
to have said ; ‘ that Scottish Brooni wants 
to be made acquainted with an Irish stick.’ 
His presence on the bench was, however, 


ultimately felt by all parties to be a scandal 
and an oWacle to the establishment of a 
better understanding with the catholics. In 
1825 O’Connell drew up a petition to parlia- 
ment calling for his removal on the ground 
that he had fallen asleep during a trial for 
murder and was unable to give any account 
of the evidence when called on for his notes 
by the lord-lieutenant. The petition was 
presented, but no motion was based upon it, 
as Feel gave an assurance that the matter 
would be inquired into. But it was not till 
the accession of (’anuing as prime minister 
in 1827, when Norbury was in his eighty- 
second year, that he was induced to resign, 
or, as O’Connell put it, ‘ bought olfllie bench 
by a most shameful traffic,’ by his advance- 
ment in the peerage as Viscount Olandine 
and Earl of Norbury, with >pecial remainder 
to his second .son, together with a retiring 
pension of He died at Dublin on 

27 July 18ol, aged So. lie had his joke to 
the last ; for hearing that his neighbour, 
I^ord Erne, was ex])iring, and feeling his own 
end near, he called his valet : ‘James,’ said 
he, ‘ ruti round to J^ord Erne and tell him, 
with my complinnuits, tliat it will be a dead- 
heat between us.’ 

Toler married, on 2 June 1778, Grace, 
daughter of Hector Graham, esq., and by 
her, who was created Baroness Norwood in 
1797 and died on 21 July 1822, li(» had two 
sons and two daughters. His elder son, 
Daniel, lord Norwood, who succeeded his 
mother in that title in 1822, was of unsound 
mind. The second son, Hector .Tohii, second 
earl of Norbury, after his eviction of a tenant, 
was shot near Diirrow Castle on 1 Jan. l ^o9, 
and died tliree days lat er ( TinWy 5 and 7 Jan. 
18.49) ] he was succeeded by his .son, Hector 
John, third earl, the father of the fourth and 
present earl. 

Somewhat short in st atnro a nd ratlier pursy 
in advancing years, with a jovial countenance 
and merry twinkling little grey eyt^s, Toler’s 
appearance ‘ set dignity at detianee and put 
gravity to flight.’ In speaking he had an 
extraordinary habit of inflating his cheeks at 
the end of every sentence, and Avas conse- 
quently nicknamed Puflendorf. He sat a 
horse well, and, in addition to his other ac- 
com])lishments, could sing a good st)ng, and 
often <lid so in miscellaneous company long 
after he became chief justice, lie had an 
excellent memory, kncAV much of Shakespeare 
and Milton by heart, and declaimed well. 
He had the reputation of being an excel- 
lent landlord and a gentle and forbearing 
master. 

fOent. Mag. 1831, ii. 368, 478 ; Annual Re- 
gister, 1831, p. 261 ; Burke’s Peerage; Smyth’s 
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Lav Officers, pp. 48-dO, 122, 170, 180. 199, 
201; Phillips’s Curran and his Oontemportiries ; 
Grattan’s Spwjches, ii. 363, iii. 247 { OfRcial 
Return of M.P/s (Irel.) ; Castlereagh’a Corresp, 
ii* 73, 428 ; Fitzpatrick's Secret Service under 
Pitt, pp. 12f5, 158, 312; Shiel’s Sketches of the 
Irish Bar, with notes by Skelton Mackenzie 
(N.Y. 1856), pp. 5-4t) ; Kusseirs Eccentric Per- | 
sonages, ii. 117-35; 0'Coiinftir.s Oorresp. eil. ^ 
Fitzpatrick, i, 80, 146-7. 195 ; O'Keeffe's Life j 
and Times of O’Oonnell, i. 461-73 ; Mr. Gregory’s 
Letter-Box, pp. 152, 205-6, 295; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 4th Kep. (Colchester ^ISS.) p. 345, j 
14th Rv'p. App. pt. i. (KiUIuikI MSS.), iii. 316 ; j 
Addit. MSS. 20960 tf. 2, 4. to J. Wolcut, 1805, 
1806,34420 f. 281 to W. Eden, 1785; Wills's 
Irish Nation, iii. 679-86 ; Webb's Compendium 
of Irish Biography. 1 K. I). i 

TOLFREY, AVILLIAM (1778? 1817), 
orientalist, born in or about 1778, was 
educated in England. Ih'oceeding in 1794 
to Calcutta, where his fatlier then lived, he 
obtained at lirst some subordiiiate post in a 
public otlice,but soon afterwards relinquished 
this for an ensigucy in the 7t)tli (foot ) regi- 
ment. His military career was crerdilable. 
Promoted to the 74th regiment, he served 
in the Mysore war under General George 
Harris (afterwards first Lord Harris) [q.v.l, 
and in the Maliratta campaigns of lH().2-4. 
He was distingiy.'^lied also in the battle of 
Assaye. In he sold his commission, 

and, visiting an uncle, Rainuel Tolfrey, in 
Ceylon, obtained a post in the public ser- 
vice of the island in 1806. In 1816 he was 
assistant commissioner of revenue and com- 
merce, and shortly afterwards bis proficiency 
in Sinhalese obtained him the post of chief 
translator to the resident at Kandy. On 
the arrival of 8ir Robert Rrownrigg as 
governor in 1812, a bible .society was 
started, and Tolfrey undertook the revision 
of the old Sinhalese translation of the liible 
made by the Dutch. Struck by the unduly 
colloquial character of this version, he 
adopted the strange course of previously 
translating each verse into the classical Pali. 
It was probably this that led him to attempt 
the translation of the whole Yew Testament 
into Pali, a work which he liad nearly com- 
pleted at the time of his death. It was sub- 
sequently ])nnled, hut as a literary produc- 
tion it was of no great value. Tolfrey was, 
however, probahl}^ the first Engli.shman to 
study Pali, tlie most important of the lan- 
guages of Buddhism, anti he merits recogni- 
tion as a pioneer. Benjamin Clough used 
his materials for the compilation of his 
Pali grammar, produced in 1824, which was 
the only work of the kind for some thirty 
years. Tolfrey died in Ceylon on 4 Jlin. 
1817. 


[Ceylon Government Gwette, 11; Jiwi. 1817; 
Ceylon Almanac, 1814; 6pitapb,oite3lil4](8iiri^ 
Belkirk’s Kecol lections^ p, ; Bible Many 
Lands ; Clough’s Pali Grammar.] ' . 0. B* 

TOLLEMACHE, THOMAS 
1694), Talmash or Talmaoh; $.s hie mmself 
spelt his name, lieutenant-general, bom about 
1661, was second son of Sir Lionel Tolle- 
maclie, third hart. {d. 1668), of Helmingham, 
^utlolk, by Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Murray, first earl of Dysart fq. v.] There 
was a rumour, undeserving ot serious con- 
sideration, to the elFect tliat his mother, who 
became Countess of Dysart in her own right, 
and afterwards by her second marriage 
Duchess of I.,auderdale [see TvlniiKAY, Eliza- 
hetji , (1. 1607], was Cromwell's w'hen 

I he wH'i in Scotland. Lord Dartmouth says 
I that 'rolleiuache was commonly thought to 
I be Cromwell’s son, and ‘be had a very par- 
ticular sort of vanit y in desiring it should bo 
. so undovstood’ (BuKNLT, iv. 228, footnote). 

But Sir 1 iiouelTolleiiiachc never doubted that 
, he was 'j'homas's father, and left liim in his 
, will a larger sum for his maintenance and 
education than he left to any other child ex- 
ce])ting his eldest son Lionel, who was born 
on 9 E(‘b. 164(1 (N.vS.), succeeded as fourth 
baronet, became lOarl of Dysart on his mother’s 
death in 1()97, and died on 3 Feb. 1726--7. 

llie inscrii)tion on Tollemacbe’s monument 
says tliat ‘ liis natural abilities and first edu- 
canon were improved by his travels ^n to 
foreign nations, wlicjre he spent several years 
in the younger part of his life in the observa- 
tion of tlieir genius, customs, politicks, and 
interests'; and in the service of his country 
abroad in the field.’ On 10 Jan. 1678 he 
obtaincHl a commissifui as cii^dain of one of 
eight newly raised companies in the Cold- 
stream regiment of guards. On 17 Feb. he 
was appointed lieutenant-colonel in Lord 
Alington 8 regiment of foot, which was sent 
to Flanders soon afterwards. This regiment 
was disbanded in April 1679, and on 30 May 
Tolleinache was re-commissioned as captain 
in tlie Coldst ream guards. 

In June 1680 he was sent with his com- 
l^any to Tangitjr, 'where it formed part of a 
composite battalion of guards.* Tangier had 
been hard pressed by the Moors, but their 
eftbrts had slackened as the garrison* in- 
creased. In the autumn he helped to drive 
them back from some of thfe positions they 
had taken, but he was in En^and again 
before tlie end of November, un 13 June 
lt>82 he had a duel with Captain Parker 
(probably John Parker {Jl. 1706) [q. v.]), 
who challenged him for some affront (LtTT- 
TRELL, i. 193). It was perhaps in connec- 
tion with this quarrel that on 21 June Tolle- 
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cbmpahy cl the . Cbldtireams was 
^pven to another officer. 

' On II June 1686 he was appointed by 
Jaima II lieutenant-colonel of the regiment 
of fhsiliers which was then being formed (now 
the royal fusiliers). But he surrendered 
Janies II’s commission * as soon as he saw i 
that the army was t<r be used to set up an | 
arbitrary power ' [Merc, Brit, 23 June 1694). 
Another was appointed in his place on 1 May 
1686. More than six months earlier, on 
0 Oct. 1686, he had become colonel of one 
of the Anglo-Dutch regiments (now the 
Northumberland fusiliers), which had been 
brought over to England in July on account 
of Monmouth’s rebellion, and went back to 
Holland in the autumn. 

He was one of the otBcers who declined to 
leave the Dutch service at James’s summons 
in March 1688. He was in England at the 
time, for LuttroU notes in his * Diary ’ t hat he 
* is gone into Holland and a privy seal is sent 
after him (i. 434). He and his regiment 
formed part of the force with which the 
Prince of Orange landed at Torbay in No- 
vember. William made him governor of 
Portsmouth in December, in place of the 
Duke of Berwick, and colonel of the Cold- 
stream guards on 1 May 1689, in x>lace of 
Lord Craven. Tie served under Marlhorough 
in the Netherlands in 1689 as second in com- 
mand of the English brigade in Waldeck’i 
army, and the Coldstream s won great distinc- 
tion under him at Walcourt (9 Aug.) 

On 20 Dec. 1690 he was promoted major- 
general. * In June 1691 he went to Ireland 
and served unde'* Godert de Ginkel [q, v.‘ 
At Athlone on 30 Jrne ho had much to do 
with the bol€ determination to storm tht 
town from the riverside ; he joined the ad- 
vance party as a volunteer, and w'as one of 
the first men to ford the Shannon. At' the 
battle of Aghriin he commanded the infantry 
of the right wing in second line, and, when 
the first attack failed, he led fonvard the 
troops by whom the battle was won. At 
Galway he ‘ would needs go as a volunteer, 
as he usually did when it w^as not his turn 
to command,’ in the assault of the outworks, 
the capture of which was followed by the 
aurrenderqf the town. In the second siege of 
Limerick he led the infantry, which crossinl 
the Shannon above the towui on 16 Sept., re- 
pulsed the Irish attacks, and enabled Ginkel 
to complete his investment. He was made 
governor of Limerick after it w'as taken. 

He had been elected to the English House 
of CommonaM.P. for Malmesbury on 30 Jan. 
1689, and returned for Chippenham on 
14 Dec. 1691. ’^ere is no mention of his 
speeches in the ^Parliamentary History,’ but 


he is said to have ^asserted with the 
vigour the rights of his countrymen' (Merc. 
Brit, ut supra). This had reference' n6 
doubt to the preference shown to foreira 
officers by William. It was thought that he 
would follow the example of Charles Trelawny . 

E q. v.], who resigned his regiment at the 
)eginning of 1092, but he did not. On 12 J an* 
Marlborough was dismissed, and on the 23rd 
Tollemache was promoted lieutenant-general 
‘n his place. 

He served during that year in thoNether- 
aiids under William, and after the battle of 
Steinkirk (3 Aug.) he ‘ brought off the British 
foot by his great conduct’ (Luttrell, ii. 
528). In S(‘ptember ho was detached with 
a force of sixteen thousand men to cover 
Bruges and C^stend, and to take part in the 
contemplated siege of Dunkirk. He was 
made governor of Dixmude. When parlia- 
ment met in November indignant protests 
were made against Count Solins's behaviour 
at Steinkirk [see Solms, HKi2?uieiT MAA- 
STRICHT], and some members pi*oposed an 
address to the king asking that Tollemache 
should be put in his place. But Tollemache’s 
best friends begged the house not to do him 
such an injury, and the proposal was dropped. 

In ]\Iarch J693 he was transferred ftom 
the governorship of Portsmouth to that of 
the Isle of Wight. He commanded the 
British infantry in the campaign in the 
Netherlands of tliat year, and w’as in charge 
of the centre at the battle of Neerwdnden 
(or Landeu) on 19 July. At the head of the 
Coldstreams and fusiliers he for some time 
repelled the enemies’ attempts to force their 
way over tJie intrenchments near the village 
of Neerw'inden after the village itself had been 
taken, and he had a horse killed under him. 
Charged by William to see to the retreat of 
the infantry, he brought them off by Dormael 
to Leinve, ‘ with as much prudence as he had 
before fought with bravery ’ (d’Auvebgnb, 
Campai(/n of 1093), 

The mishap to the Smyrna merchant fleet 
in 1693 had caused much discontent, and it 
was determined that in 1694 better use should 
bo made of the allies’ naval superiority. An 
expedition agauist Brest was planned at 
Tollemache’s suggest ion, according to Bumet, 
in March, but the ordnance-department and 
the treasury caused delay in equipping it, and 
tlie Erench fleet got away to the Mediter- 
ranean. Kiissell was ordered to follow it with 
the best part of the fleet, but it was decided 
that the Brest expedition should still be car- 
ried out. Ten battalions, or abqut'^even 
thousand men, were allotted to it, and the 
command of these troops was given to Tolle- 
mache (cf. Luttrell, li, 457-61). 
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Orders for embarkation were issued to the 
fleets destined both for Brest and the Medi- 
terranean on 11 May, but owing to adverse 
winds the combined fleets did not leave Spit- 
head till 30 May, On 5 June they parted 
company, Russell going on to tlie Mediter- 
ranean, while Lord Berkeley, with forty-one 
ships of the line and frigates, English and 
Dutch, made for Brest. At 7 r.M. on the j 
7th his fleet anchored off the entrance to the 
port. 

It had he^^n settled at councils of war on 
31 May and tJ.lune that the troo])s should 
be landed to the south of the entrance, in 
Camarot Bay, and the shij)s should remain 
at anchor till they learnt from ToUemache 
‘ the condition of the fort on the starboard j 
side going in, and wliat forces he might And j 
there.’’ The object seems to have been to get i 
possession of the peninsula of Cjnelern, which 
forms the south shore of the (lonlet. The 
fleet could then ])ass with less risk thremgh 
the Goulet into Brest roads, ‘ to assist in 
carrying on tlie design against the town and 
the ships there ^ (Husseirs Instructions to 
Berkeley in BornOHETT'). 

On tlie evening of the 7th a reconnaissance 
of the bay was made, under fire from the fort, 
by the rear-admiral, Lord Caermarthen, ac- 
companied by liord Cutts [q, v.]; and at a 
council next morning it was settled tliattwo 
line- 0 f-battle ships and six frigates should 
go in to batter Fort Caniaret, while the 
troops were put on shore in a cove about 
a mile to the east of it. Caermarthen 
says nothing to confirm Burnetts statement, 
that at this council every one except Tolle- 
maclie was against the enterprise. It seem.s 
to have been afterwards, wliilc it was in 
course of execution, that he was urged to 
give it up. 

The ships, except one frigate, went in about 
noon on the 8th. They found tlioy had to 
deal not only with the guns of the fort, but 
with four other batteries* hitherto unob- 
served, besides a mortar battery, which 
dropped a shell upon the deck of one of 
them. They suffered more damage than they 
inflicted. There were also two other batteries, 
one at each end of the cove chosen for the 
landing-place. There, and all along the hay, 
intrenchments had been thrown up, which 
were manned by eight companies of marines 
and by militia, and there were some dragoons 
in support. 

Under the heavy fire which the boats en- 
countered, the landing of the troops was 
carried out ‘ in a kind of confused manner.' 
ToUemache had called for eight hundred 
volunteers at a guinea a head (Litttrell, 
iii. 327), and took the lead of them himself, 


I rr« nil the boats to laiad tbshr men 

as quickly as possiDie. They mode fot a 
point at tiio south end of the cove, Vrhci'e the 
rocks may have afforded some snelijiert but 
where there was not much room* They 
I fouled one another, and the leading boats 
I grouiuled and prevented those behind from 
reaching tlie shore. Out of eight hundred 
online hundred men in the boats, only abo\jit 
half landed. Sumo, it w'as said, were not 
eager to land. 

ToUemache led his men on against the in- 
trenchment, but ho recognised that the 
attempt was liopeless. lie was shot in the 
thigh, and his small party vas driven back 
to the boats. The tide was falling, many 
of the boats thai had grounded could not be 
got off, and the men in them became 
prisoners. The total loss, according to a 
statement sigiu'd by Berkeley, was 574 
soldiers and 211 scauuui killed, wounded, 
and missing (FiDYE, i. U L, but it was com- 
monly put liigluir. The aiFair lasted about 
three hours. 

ToUemache was taken to the Dreadnought, 
and a council of war was held there, at 
which he suggested that .some frigates and 
bomb- vessels slioiild bo sent into Brest 
roads to bombard the town. This proposal 
was rejected, because the wind that would 
take tliem in would forbid their coming out 
again. As ToUemache held that he^was 
not authorised to make an attempt on any 
other place than Brest, it was decided to go 
back to Spithoad. His view of his instruc- 
tions was not shared by the council of state, 
when the expedition returned (minutes of 
council meeting of 13 Jun^ in Admiralty 
papers. Public Record Office). ToUemache 
was landed at Plymouth on the 11th. lie 
was at first thought to be doing well, but 
his wound mortified, and he died at Ply- 
mouth on 1 2 June 1094. Ills body was taken 
to I.iondon, being ‘ met and accompanied by 
the gentry of the country and the magistrates 
of the towns through which it passed ’ {Lon- 
don Gazette) y and it lay in state in Leicester 
Fields. A funeral in AVestminster Abbey 
was proposed, but by his own desire lie 
was buried in the family vault at Helming- 
ham on the 30th. He was apparently un- 
married. 

As Shrewsbury wrote to "William, * he 
was generally beloved, esteenied, and 
trusted.^ William himself wrote (21 June) 
that he was extremely affected at his loss, 

* for although I do not approve of his con- 
duct, yet I am of opinion that his too ardent 
zeal to distinguish himself induced him to 
attempt what was impracticable/ Three 
days before he had said : ‘ I own tO you that 
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X IfTould have made 

the attempt without having well recon- 
np^md the situation of the enemy to receive 
them : - since they were long apprised of our 
intahaSid attach* and made active prepara- 
tiotia for defence.’ Russell, on hearing the 
news, wrote to Shrewsbury ; ^ I nm very 
sdr^ for poor Talmash; but before I left 
hini I foresaw what would happen, both as 
to the success, and his own life. He is 
now dead, but I never saw a man less cut 
out to order such a business in my life’ 
(Shrewsbury Correspondence, pp. 45-7, 199). 

There is a marble monument to Tolle- 
mache in Uelmingham church ; a bust sur- 
rounded by warlike symbols, with a long 
inscription which gives an outline of his I 
life, lie fell, it says, ^not without suspicion | 
of being made a sacrifice in this des^ierate ' 
attempt through the envy of some of his 
pre tonded*friends.’ Th is suspicion of treachery 
was widespread and well founded. lie 
himself is said to have shared it, and to 
have sent a message to the queen giving the 
names of certain persons, ^ that she raiglit 
bo on her ground against those pernicious 
counsellors who had retarded the descent, 
and by that means given France time to for- 
tifyBrest’(OTmMixoN,p.9:2; see Ciiukchill, 
John, first Duke oir Mxm. borough and 
GoDOLi»niN, Sidney. Of. also Wolseley, 
of Marlborough, ii. 314, and Hist, 
Mev. ix. 130, xii. 254). The evidence seems 
to show that any information that may have 
reached James II from (Todolphiii or Marl- 
borough was no more than a confirmation 
of what the Frrnt h government already sus- 
pected, But it is known that it was on 
information L#uis XIV received from Eng- 
land that he sent V auban to Brest. The great 
engineer arrived there on 13 May, and con- 
sequently had nearly a moiilli in which to 
malie ready for the reception of the English 
expedition (see Angoyat, i. 198; Quincy, 
iii. 78). 

But a different version of what Tollemache 
said is given in a letter written from Ford 
Abbey on 26 June 1694 by F. Gwyn to 
Robert Harley : ‘ Talmash’s [body ? ) passed 
by U8 here on Friday for London." He com- 
plained extremely before his death, that 
Itofore he went from Portsmouth he had an 
account of the good [posture ?] affairs were in 
at Brest to receive us, and therefore desired 
to know whether he should persist in his 
attempt, but receiving no answer he thought ' 
it his duty to go on, and found it imprac- 
ticable as he before had represented, but still 
he thought it his duty to try. He also com- 
plained of Lord Cutts for not obeying orders, 
and sent a message about it to the queen a 


Uttle before his death’ CWelbeck MSS. Ki. 
651 ). 

The following is the picture of Tollemache 
drawn by Dr. Nicholas Brady in hia funeral 
sermon: ^His conversation was familiar 
and engaging, his wit lively and piercing, 
his judgment solid and discerning; and all 
these set off by a graceful person, a cheerful 
aspect, and an inviting air.’ Burnet says 
^ he was a brave and generous man, and a 
good officer, very apt to animate and en- 
courage inferior officers and soldiers ; hut 
he was much too apt to be discontented and 
to turn mutinous.’ To this Lord Dartmouth 
added that he was ^ extremely lewd.’ I Us 
character is reflected in the iiandsome reso- 
lute face engraved by Hoiibraken from tho 
portrait by Kneller which remains in the 
collection of Lord Dysart at Ham 1 louse. 

[There is a short memoir of Tollem.acho by 
Birch in Jloubraken’s and Vertue’s Heads of 

Illustrions I’crsons. p. 14r>. Dr. Bra«ly’s sermon 
■was published in 1(584, but tells little. There 
arc letters of his to George Clarke [q.v.], the 
Irish secretary at war, in tho library of Trinity 
J College, DiiVdin. For his military career gene 
‘ rally, see Dalton’s 1^'^riglish Army Lists ; Walton’.s 
British SUnding Army ; McKinnon’s Coldstream 
Guards; Edye’s Itoyal Marines; Douglas’s Peer- 
age of Scotland ; Luttrell’s Diary. For tlio Brest 
I expedition the best sources are Lord Caermar- 
thon’s Journal of the Brest Expedition (1694); 
Merciire Historiquo et Politique, Juillct 1694 [ 
Burchett’s Memoirs of Transactions at Sea; 
Aiigoyat’s Apei^ii sur les Ingenieurs, &c. ; 
Quincy’s Ilistoire Militaire de Louis le Grand ; 
Shrewsbury Correspondence, ed. Coxe ; Burnet's 
History of his Own Time, 1823.] E. M. L* 

TOLLER, Sir SAMUEL (d, 1821), ad- 
vocate-general of Madras, was son of Thomas 
Toller ( 1732-1795), who succeeded his father- 
in-law, Samuel Lawrence, as preacher to 
the presbyterian congregation in Monkwell 
Street. 

Samuel, who admitted at Lincoln’s Inn 
27 March 1781, was called to the bar, and in 
Marcli 1812 was appointed advocate- general 
at Madras. He was subsequently knighted, 
and died in India on his way to Bangalore on 
19 Nov. 1821. In 1793 he married Miss Cory 
of Cambridge, by whom he had issue. 

Toller was tho author of two legal works 
of considerable value : 1. ‘The Law of Exe- 
cutors and Administrators,’ London, 1800, 
8vo; 7th ed. by Whitmarsh, 1838; 2nd Ame- 
rican edit, by Gordon, Philadelphia, 1824, 8vo, 
3rd American edit, by Ingraham, 1834. 
2. ^ Treatise of the I^aw of Tithes : coiffl^ed 
in Part from some Notes of Richard 'Wood- 
desou ’ [q. v.l, London, 1808, 8vo ; 3rd ed. 
1822. 
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[Kippis’s Funeral Sermon on Thomais Toller, 
1795; Gent. Mag. 179S ii. 1050, 1795 i. 260, 
298. 345, 408, 1812 i. 287, 1818 i. 272, 1822 i. 
641 ; Lincoln's Inn Ilecords, i. 499.] E. I. C. 

TOLLET, ELIZABETH (1(594-1754), 
poetess, born iu 1094, Avas the daughter of 
George Toilet, commissioner of tlie navy iu 
the reigns of William ! II and Anne. Iler 
father, observing her extraordinary abiliiy, 
gave her so excellent an t'ducution that, f 
besides ac(iuiring great skill in music and 
drawing, she spoke liueiitly and correctly 
Latin, Italian, and Frencli, and was versed 
in history, poetry, and mathematics. These 
qualifications ‘ were dignified bvan unfeigned 
piety and tlie moral virtues which she pos- 
sessed and practised in an eminent degree.’ 
Her earlier years were spent iiithe Tower of 
London, where her father had a house; the j 
later at Strat ford and West Ham, She knew 
Sir Isaac Newton, who commemded some of 
her first essays. She died at AVest I Jam on 
1 Feb. 1754, leaving her estate to her eldest 
nephew, George Toilet (see below). 

She was the author of * Poems on several 
occasions. AVith Anne Roleyn to King 
Henry A'lTI. An Epistle,’ London, 1755, 
and [J7f50?], li^mo. This volume contains 
a musical drama enl itled ‘ Susanna ; or In- I 
nocence Preserved,’ and some competent | 


Latin verse* The best of her Enj^lilb pp6*aa 
are reprinted in Nichole's ^Oollectioii/ vi*64 j 
and 'Winter Song’ and 'On a Dehth^a 
Hoad’ are included in* Frederic Rowton's 
' Female Poets of Great Britain,’ 1846. 

Geouge Tollet (1726-1779), Shako* 
spearcaii critic, born in 1726, was the son of 
George Toilet, Elizabeth’s brother, by his 
wife, Elizabeth Oates, of the Isle of Man» 
He was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn 2 July 
1745, and was called to the bar; He was 
wholly devoted to books, and led a secluded 
bachelor life at Betley, Staffordshire, where 
he died on 21 Oct. 1770, He contributed 
some notes to Johnson and Steevens’s edition 
of Shakespeare. Sliortly before hte death, 
he complained that many of his valuable 
suggestions were appropriated by the editors 
in the second issuf3 of their work without 
acknowledgment . J ohnson and Steevens in- 
cluded in their edition of Shakespeare an en- 
graving of a curious window of painted glass 
representing the ancient English morris- 
dance in the old hall at Betley, with an 
elaborate description- by Toilet, which is 
reprinted in Ilinchlitfe’s ‘ Barthomley,’ pp. 
193-202. 

[Gent. Mag. 1815, ii, 481; Baker’s Biogr. 
Drfim. (1812) i. 715, iji. 310; Ilinchliffo’a 
Barthomlcy, p. 189; Simms’s Biblioth. Stafford.] 

T. C. 
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Thom, John Nichols (1799-1838). Sec 
• Tom. 

Thom, Walter (1770-1824). See under Thom, 
Alexander. 

Thom, William (1798 P-1848) . . .147 

Xhoma.s, Karl of Lancaster (1277 P-1322) . 148 

Thomas of Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk and 
Marshal of England (1300-1.338) . .162 

Thomas of Woodstock, Earl of Buckingham 
and Duke of Gloucester (13.55-1897) . , 153 

Thomas, Duke of Clarence (1388 P-1421) . 158 

Thomas of Bayeux (d. 1100) . , 160 

Thomas (d. 1114) 163 

Thomas, known as Thomas k Becket (1118 ?- 

1170) ,165 

Thomas, known as Thomas Brown (Jl, 1170) . 173 

Thomas, called of Beverley (/. 1174) . . 173 

Thomas of Ely (//• 1175) . . ,173 

Thomas (/. 1200 ?) 174 

Thomas Wallensis or of W^les (d. 1255). See 
Walleys. 

Thomas of Krceldounc, or Thomas the Rhymer 
(/. 1220 P-1297 ? ). See Erceldoune. 

Thomas of Corbridge (d. 1304). See Cor- 
bridge. 
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Thomas the Englishman (dL 1810}* 
or Joyce, Thomas. - 

Thomas Hibemicus or de Hibernia ( fL 1806- 
1816), known also as Palmerantis or PaU 

merston *174 

Thomas dc Hibernia (d. 1270). See under 
Thomas Hibemicus. 

Thomas de la More ( d. 1327-1347). See More, 
Thomas of Hatfield (d. 1381). See Hatfield. 
Thomas of Ashborne (y?. 1382) . • 

Thomas Aj'hcburue (/. 1384). See under 
'fhomas of Ashbome. 
riiom.ts »»f Newmarket (fl, 1410 ?). 

Thomas Netter or Walden (d. 1430), See 
Netter. 

Thomas the Bastard (d. 1471). See Faucon- 
berg, Thomas. 

Thomas ub Icuan ap Rhys (d. 1617 ?) 

Thomas of St. Gregory (1564-1644) 

Hill, Thoma.s. 

Thomas, Arthur Goring (1850-1892) 

Thomas, David (1760 P-1822) 

Thom a.s, David (1813-1894) . 

Thomas, Edward (1813-1886) 

Thomas, Elizabeth ( 1677-1731 ) . 

Thomas, Erne.st Chester (1850-1892) 

Thomas, Francis Sheppard (1794 P-1857) 

Thomas, Frederick Jennings (1786-1855) 

Thomas, George (1756 P-1802 ) 

Thomas, George Housman (1824-1868) 

Thomas, Honoratus Leigh (1769-1846) 

Thomas, John ( 1691-1766) , • 

•Thomas, John (1696-1781) . 

Thomtis, John (1712-1793) 

Thomas, John (1813-1862) , 

Thomas, John ( 1795-1871 ) . 

Thomas, John (1821-1892) . 

Thomas, John Evan (1809-1873) . 

Thomas, John Frver (1797-1877) . 

Thomas, John Wesley ( 1 798-1872) . 

Thomas, Joshua (d. 1769 ?). See under 
Thomas, Joshua (1719-1797). 

Thomas, Joshua (1719-1797) . 

Thomas, Lewis (/. 1587-1619) 

Thomas, Matthew Evan (1788 ?rl830) 

Thomas, Sir Noah ( 1720-1792) \ 

Thomas, Owen (1812-1891) . 

Thomas, Richard (1777-1857) 

Thomas, Samuel (1627-1693) . 

Thomas, Sidney GJilchrist (1850-1886) 

Thomas, Thomas ( 1553-1688) , 

Thomas, Vaughan (1775-1868) 

Thomas, William (d. 1554) . . 

Thomas, Williahi (1593-1667) 

Thomas, William (1613-1689) 

Thomas, William, D.D.X 1670-1738) 

Thomas, William ( fl. 1780-1794) , 

Thomas, William (Islwyn) (1832-1878) 

Thomason, Sir Edward (1769-1849) 

'rhomason, George (d. 1666) . 

Thomason, James (1804-1863) 

Thomasson, Thomas ( 1808-1876) 

Thomlinson or TuroliDBon, Matthew (1617- 

1681) 

Thomlinson, Robert (1668-1748) . 

Thomond, Marquis of. See O^Brien, James. 

third Marquis (1769-1855). ‘ 

Thomond, Earls of. See O’Brien, Murrough, 
first Earl (d, 1561) ; O’Brien, Conor, third 
Earl 0^34 P-1681); O’Brien, Dpnough, 
fourth Earl (d. 1624) ; O’Brien, BamabsSi 
sixth Earl (d. 1667). 
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^Tb^|i80it. See aleo Thomson, Tompson, apd 
Tomsoii* 

Thompson, Sit Beoijamin, Count von Rumford 

^ (1755-1814) 206 

Thompson, Bei\)amin (1776 ?-idl6) . . 208 

Thompson, Charles (1740 P-1799) . . -209 

Thompson, Charles (1791-1843), See under 
Thompson, John (1786-1866). 

Thompson, Charles Thurston (1816-1868). 

Sec under Thompson, John (1786-1866). 
Thompson, Edward (1738 P-1786) . . . 209 

Thompson, George (1804-1878) . . . 211 

Thompson, Gilbert (1728-1803) . . .211 

Thompson, Sir Harry Stephen Meysey (1809- 
1874) ........ 211 

Thompson, Henry (1797-1878) . . . 213 

Thompson, Henrv Langhorne (1829-1856) . 213 

Thompson, Jacob (1806-1879) . . . 214 

Thompson, James (1817-1877) . . . 214 

Thompson, Thomson, or Torason, John ( ft. 

1882) 215 

Thompson, Sir John, first Baron llaversham 

(1647-1710) 216 

Thompson, John (1776-1864) . . . . 216 

Thompson, John (1785-1866) .... 217 
Thompson, Sir John Sparrow David (1844- 

1894) . ‘ 217 

Thompson, John Vaughan (1779-1847) . . 218 

Thompson, Sir Matthew William (1820-1891) 220 

• Thompson, Pisliey (1784-1862) . . . 220 

* Thompson, Samuel (1766-1837 ) . . .221 

Thompson, Theophilus (1807-1860) . . 222 

Thompson, 'riioiuas (1708 P-1773) . . . 222 

Thompson, Thomas (1817-1878). See Thomson. 
Thompson, Sir Thomas Boulden (1766 P-1828) 223 
Thompson, Thomas Perronet (1783-1869) . 224 

Thompson or Thomson, Sir William (1678- 

1739) 226 

Thompson, William (1712 P-1766 ? ) . . 227 

Thompson, William (1730P-1H00) . . .227 

Thompson, William (1805-1852) . . . 227 

Thompson, William (1811-1889) . . .228 

Thompson, William Hepworth (1810-1886) . 228 
Thoms, William Join; ( 1 H03-1885 ) . . . 230 

Thomson. See, also 1 Uompson, Tompson, and 
Tomson. 

Thomson, Alexander (1768-1803) . . . 232 

Thomson, Alexander (1817-1875) . . . 232 

Thomson, Allen (1809-1884) .... 238 
Thomson, Andrew Mitchell (1779-1831) . . 234 

Thomson, Anthony Todd (1778-1849) . . 235 

Thomson, Charles Edward Poulett, Baron ' 
Sydenham (1799-1841) . . . , 236 

Thomson, Sir Charles Wyville (1830-1882) . 237 

Thomson, David (li. 1815). See under Thom* 
son, George (1757-1851). 

Thomson, David (1817-1880) . . . .238 

Thomson, Sir Edward Deas (1800-1879) . 239 

Thomson, George (yZ. 1643-1668) . . . 240 

Thomson, G6or^(jf7. 1648-1679) . . . 240 

Thomson, George ( 1782 P-1838) . . 241 

Thomson, George (1757-1851) , . . 242 

Thomson, George (1799-1886). , . . 242 1 

Thomson, Henry (1778-1843). . . 244 1 

Thomson, Henry William (Byerle3^) (1822- i 

1867) 245 ! 

Thomson, James (1700-1748) .... 246 
Thomson, James (1786-1849) .... 254 
Thomson,^ James (1788-1850) . . . . 255 

Thomson, James (1768-1855) . . . .255 

Thomson, James (1834-1882) • . . .256 

Thomson, James (1800-1883) . . . .257 
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Thomson, James (1822-1892) • 

Thomson, James Bruce (1810-1878) 

Thomson, John (1778-1840) • 

Thomson, John (1805-1841) . 

Thomson, John (1765-1846) . 

Thomson, John Cockbum (1834-1860). See 
under Thomson, Henry William (Byerley). 
Thomson, Joseph (1868-1894) . 

Thomson, Katharine (1797-1862) * 

Thomson, Richard {d. 1613) . 

Thomson, Richard (1794-1865) 

Thomson, Robert Dundas (1810-1864) 

Thomson, Robert William (1822-1873) 

Thomson, Thomas (1768-1852) 

Thomson, Thomas (1773-1852) 

Thomson, Thomas (1817-1878) 

Thomson, Thomas Napier (1798-1869) 

'J’bomson, William (1746-1817) 

Thomson, William (1802-1852) 

Thomson, William (1819-1890) 

Thorburn, Grant (1773-1863) . 

Thorburn, Robert (1818-1885) 

Thoresby, John (ci. 1373) 

Thoresby, Ralph (1658-1725) . 

Thorie or Thorius, John ( /I. 1590-1611) 

4'horiua, Raphael, M.D. (A 1625) 

Thorkill. See Thurkill, 

Thorn, Sir Nathaniel {d. 1857) 

Thorn, William ( ft. 1397). See Thorne. 

Thorn, Sir William (1781-1843) . 

Thornborough, John (1551-1641) • 
Tliornbrough, Sir Edward (1754-1834) 
Thornbury, George Walter (1828-1876) 
Thorndike, Herbert (1598-1672) 

Thorne, James (1795-1872) 

Thorne, James (1816-1881) 

Thorne, John (rf. 1573) . 

Thorne, Robert (d. 1527) 

Thorne, William (/. 1397) 

Thorne, William (1568 P-1630) 

Thornhill, Sir James ( 1675-1734) . 

Thornhill, William (^. 1723-1765) 

Thornton, Bonnell (1724-1768) 

Thornton, Sir Edward (1766-1852) 

Thornton, Edward Parry (1811-1893) 

Thornton, Gilbert de (f/1 1295) 

Thornton, Henry (1760-1815) . 

Thornton, John (1720-1790). See under 

Thornton, Henry. 

Thornton, John (1783-1861). See under 

Thornton, Samuel. 

Thornton, Robert 1440) . • 

Thornton, Robert John ( 1768 P-1837) 

Thornton, Samuel (1765-1838) 

Thornton, Thomas (d. 1814) . 

Thornton, Thomas (1757-1823) 

Thornton, Thomas (1786-1866) 

Thornton, Sir William (1779 P-1840) 

Thornton, William Thomas (1813-1880) 
Thornycroft, Mary (1814-1896) 

Thorny crt>ft, Thomas (1816-1885) . 

Thorold, Anthony Wilson (1825-1895) 

Thoi-old, Thomas (1600-1664). See Car 
Thoroton, Robert (1623-1678) 

Thoroton, Thomas (1723-1784) 

Thorp, Charles (1783-18625 , 

Thorpe, Benjamin (1782-1870) 

Thorpe, Francis (1595-1665) . 

Thorpe or Thorp, John de, Baron Thorpe 

(c/. 1324) 4^318 

Thorpe, John ( ft. 1570-1610) . . 7 . 818 

Thorpe, John (1682-1760) .... 820 
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Thorpe, John (1715-1792) .... 521 

Thorpe, Kobert (1736-1812). See under 
Thorp, Charles. 

. IhorLK?, Robert do (/. 1290) . . . . 321 

Thorpe or Thorp, Robert do (1294 P-1330), 

See under Thorpe or Thorp, John de, Baron 
Thor|)0. 

Tliorpe or Thoq). Sir Robert do (d. 1372) . 321 

Thort)e, Thomas (rf. 14(51) . . . . 322 

Thorpe, Thomas (1570 P-1635?) . . .323 

Thorpe or Thorp, Sir William do ( //. 1350) , 324 
Thorpe, William (d, 1407 ? ) . . . . 325 

Thraie, Mrs. (1741-1821 ). See Pio/zi, Hester 
Lynch. 

Threlkeld, Caleb (1676-1728) . . . .325 

Thring, Edward (1821-1887 ) . . . . 325 

Throckmorton, Francis (1554-1584) . . 327 

Throckmorton, Job ( 1545-1601) . . .329 

Throckmorton or Throjjcmorton, Sir John 
,(rf. 1445) ..... . 830 

Throckmorton, Sir Nicholas (1515-1571 ) . 330 

Throgmorton. See Throckmorton. 

Throabv, John (1740-1808) . . . . 331 

Thrupp, Dorothea Ann (1779-1847). See 
under Thrupp, Frederick. 

Thrupp, Frederick ( 1812-1895) . . . 335 

Thrui)p, John (1817-1870) .... 336 

Thrupp, Joseph Francis (1827-1867) . .33 

Thure^^tel (d. 975) 337 

Thurkilbi, Roger de (d. 1260). , . . 337 

Thurkill, Thorkill, or 'rurgesius (d. 845) . 339 

Thurkill or Thorkill the Earl {Jf. 1009) . . 340 

Thurland, Sir Edward (1606-1683) . . ,840 

Thurloe, John (1616-1668) . . . ^ . 341 

Thurlow, Edward, first Baron rhurlow ( 1731- 
1806) . . . ' , . . . .344 

Thurlow, afterwards llovell-l'hurlow, Edward, 
second Baron Thurlow ( 1781-1829) . . 349 

Thurlow, Thomas (1737-1791) , . . 360 

Thurmond, Mrs. ( fl, 1715-1737) . . . 350 

Thumam, John (1810-1873 ) . ... . 351 

Thursby, John de (d. 1373). See Thoresby. • 
Thurstan or Turstiii (d. 1140) . .. .352 

Thui-ston, John ( 1774-1822) . . . . 357 

Thurston, Sir John Bates (1836-1897) . . 357 

Thurtell, John (1794-1824) .... 358 

Thurvav, Simon (fl, 1184-1200). See Tuur- 
nay, Simon de. 

Thwaites, Edward (1667-1711) . . .360 

Thwaites, . George Henrv Kendrick (1811- 
1882) . . . : . . ... 361 

Thwayt, Willijim of (d. 1154). See Fitz- 
herbert, William, 

Xhweng, Marinaduke, first Baron (d. 1322). 

Sec under Thw'cng, Thwing, or Tweng, 
Robert de. 

Thweng, Thwing, or Tweng, Robert de 

(1205 P-1268?) 362 

Thyer, Robert (1709-1781) . . . 363 

Thynne, Francis (1545 P-1608) . . , 363 

Thynne, Sir John (d. 1580) .... 865 

Thvnne, John Alexander, fourth Marquis of 

Bath (1831-1896) 366 

Thynne, Thomas, of Longleat (1648-1682) . 367 

Thynne, Sir Th(Hi)as, first Viscount Wevmouth 

(1640-1714) * . .368 

Thynne, I'homas, third Viscount Weymouth 
and first Marquis of Bath (1734-179*6) . 369 

Thynne, William (d. 1546) .... 373 

Tibetot. See'nptoft. 

Tichborne, Chidiock ( 1558 P-1586) . . 374 

Tichborne, Sir Henry (1581 P-1667) . . 376 


PAOl 

Tichborne, Robert (d. 1682) . . . . »77 

Tickell, Mrs. Mary {1766P-1787). SeeLinley, 

Tickel?, Richard (1751-1793) . . . . 878 

Tickell, Thomas ( 1686-1740) . . ••880 

Tidcomb or Tidcombe, John (1642-1718) . 8M 

Tidd, WilUaih (1760-1847) . . . . 882 

Tidev, Alfred (1808-1892) . . . . 888 

Tidcy.llcnrv (1814-1872) . . . . 888 

Tidferth or I'idfritli («/. 823?) . . . 888 

Tidy. Charles Meymott (1848-1892) . . 884 

Tiernnn or TiRhearnan, O’Rourke (d. 1172). 

See O’Rourke. 

Tierney, ( 2 ei^rgo (1761-1830) . . . • 885 

Tierney, Mark Aloyaius (J795-1862) . • 886 

Tiernev, Sir Matthew Jt>hn (1776—1845) . 887 

Tiffin, ‘William (1695 ?-f759) . . . . 388 . 

Tighe, Mrs. Mary (1772-1810) . . • 888 

Tighearnach (d. 1088). See O’Braein, 

Tilbury, Gorvasc ('f (.//. 1211). St'e Gervase. 

Tillemans, Peter (1684-1734) . . . • 889 

Tillesley, Richard (1582-1621) . . . 889 

Tilley, Sir Samuel Leonard (1818-1896) . 890 

Tillinghast, John (1604-1655) . . . 891 

Tilloch, Alexander (1759-1825) . . .391 

Tillotson, John ( 1630-1694) . . . . 892 

Tilly, William, of Selling (d. 1494). See 
Celling, William, 

Tilney, Charles (1561-1586). Sec under 
Tilney Edmund. 

'filnev, Edmund (d. 1610) .... 399 

Tilnev, John (/. 1430) 899 

Tilsley, John (1614-1684) . . . . 400 

Tilson, Henry (1659-1695 ) . . . . 400 

Tilt, John Eclward (1815-1893) , . . 401 

Tiinberlake, Henry (d. 1626 ) . • . .401 

Tiiuberlake,' Henry (,//. 1765). See under > 
'rimberlake, Henry (d. 1626), 

Timbrell, Henry (1806-1849) .... 40^ 
Timbrell, James C. (1810-1860). See under 
Timbrell, Henry. 

Timbs, John (1801-1875) . . . . 402 

Timperley, Charles H. (1794-1846 ?) . .403 

Tindal, Matthew (1653 P-1733) . . . 403 

Tindal, Nicholas (1687-1774). , . . 405 

Tindal, Sir Nicholas Conyngham (1776-1846) 406 
Tindal, William (1484-1536). See 4’yndale. 
Tindal, William (1756-1804) . . . . 407 

Tinmouth, John de ( fl. 1366). . . . 408 

Tinncy, John (d. 176 i)- 408 

Tipper, John (d. 1713) 41)8 

Tipping, William (1598-1649) . . . 408 

Tiptoft or Tibetot, John, Baron Tiptoft 

(1375 P-1443) 409 

Tiptoft or Tibetot, John, Earl of Worcester 
(1427 P-1470) . : . . . . 411 

Tij)toft, Robert di*, Baron Tibetot or Tiptoft 

(d. 1298) .414 

Tirechan (,/^, 7th cent.) 414 

Tirel or Tyrrell, Walter (Jl. 1100) . . , 414 

Tirwhit, Robert (d. 1428). See Tyrwhitt. 

Tisdal, Philip (1707-1777) . . . . 415 

Tisdal or I’isdall, William ( 1669-1 736J) • . 416 

Tisdale, Tvsdall, or Tvsdale, John (it. 1650- 

1563) : 416 

Titcomb, Jonathan Holt (1819-1887) . , 417 

Txte, Sir William (1798-1873 J . . .418 

Titiens (corrcctl}' Tiefjens), Teresa Caroline 
Johanna (1831-1877) . . . • • 419 

Titley, Walter (1700-1768) . . ,419 

Titus, Silius (1623 P-1704) . . . . 420 

Tobias (d. 726) .429 
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Tobin, George 0768-1838) .... 422 

Tobin, John (1770-1804) . . . .422 

Toclive, Richard (rf* 1188). See Richard of * 
llchester. 

Tod, Jamea (1782-1835) 424 

Todd, Alpheus (1821-1884) . . . ,‘425 

Todd, Elliott d’Arey (1808-1845) . , . 426 

Todd, Henry John (1763-1815) . . 428 

Todd, Hugh (1658 P-1728) . . . .430 

Todd, James Ilenthorn (1805-1860) . . 430 

Todd, Robert Bentlev (1800-1860) . . . 432 

Todhuntor, Isaac (1820-1881) , . .434 

Toft or Tofts, Mary (1701 P-1763) . . . . 435 


PAOE 

Tofte, Robert (^. 1620) 4S6 

: Tofts, Katherine, afterwards Smith (1680 V- 

1758?) . .437 

i Toland, John (1670-1722) . . . . .438 

i Toler, John, first Karl of Norburv' (1745- 

1831) “ . .442 

Tolfrcy, William (1778 V-1817) . , .444 

I 'J'olleinachc, Talmash, or Talmach, Thomas 

(1651 P-1604) • 444 

Toller, Sir Samuel (.d. 182 i) .... 447 
. Toilet, Klizabeth (1694-1754) . . . .448 
I Toilet, George (1725-1770), See under Toilet, 

‘ Elizabeth. 
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NEW EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION IN THIRTEEN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 

Large crown 8vo. cloth» gilt top, 6o. each. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 

OP 

W. M.THAGKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

THIS NEW AND REVISED EDITION 

COMPBISEa 

ADDITIONAL MATERIAL and HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS, SKETCHES, and DRAWINGS 

Derived from the Author’s Original Manuscripts and Note-Books, 

AND EACH VOLUME INCLUDES A MEMOIR IN THE FORM OP AN INTRODUCTION 

By MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 

The folhming will he the order of the Volimei ^ ; - • 

1* VANITY FAIR. With 20 Full-page Illustrations, 11 Woodcuts, a Facsimile 

Letter, and a New I*ortrait. IReady, 

2. PBNDfilNNIS. With 20 Full-page Illustrations and 10 Woodcuts. numiy, 

3. YEIilMOWPIiUSH PAFRRS, Ac. With 24 Full-page Heprodnctions of Steel 

Plates by George Cruikshank, 11 WoodcutF, and a Portrait of tlie Author by Macli.sk. \^Reatty. 

4 . THE2 MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON; THE FITZBOODDE 

PAPERS, <fec. With Ifi Full-pau:e Illustrations by J. E. Millais, K.A., Luke Filde.s, A.R.A., and the 
Author, and 14 Woodcuts. IReady. 

5 . SKETCH BOOKS: THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK, THE IRISH 

SKETOn BOOK, NOTES OF A JOURNEV FROM IJORNHiLL TO CrHANO CAIRO, &c. With 16 
Full-page Illustrat on-,, 3ri Woodcuts, and a Portrait of the Author by Macli.-^h. iReady. 

6. OONTIUBUTlONS TO ‘ PUNCH,’ &o. With 20 Full-page Illustrations, 26 

WoodcutsTand an Engraving of the Author from a Portrait by Samuhl Laurknoe. \^Ready, 

7. THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, and THE DECTURES. 

With 20 Pull-page Illustrations by George du Madrikr, F. Barnaud, and Frank: DICK^^EE, R.A., and 
11 Woodcuts. [Ow Oefobor 1.5. 

8. THE NEWCOMES, With 20 Full-page Illustrations by Richard Doyle. 

[0/» November 15. 

9. CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &c. 11. PHILIP, &c. 

10. VIRGINIANS. 12. DENIS DUVAD, &c. 

13. MISCEDDANIES, &o. 


The BOOKMAN.— ' In ber new biographical edition Mrs. Richmond Ritchie gives us precisely what wo 
want. The volumes are a pleasure to hold and to handle. They are just what we like our ordinary every-day 
Thackeray to be. And prefixed to each of them we have all tliat we wish to know, or have any right to know, 
about the author himself ; all the circumstances, letters, and drawings which bear upon the work,’ 

The ACADEMY.—* Thackeray wished that no biography of him should appear. It is certain that the 
world has never ceased to desire one, hence the compromise effected in this edition of his works. Mrs. Ritchie, 
his daughter, will contribute to each volume In this edition her memories of ttie circumstances under which her 
father produced it. Such memoirs, when complete, cannot fall far short of being an actual biography.’ 

The DAILY CHRONICLE. We shall liave, wlieu the thirteen volumes of this edition are issued, not. 
Indeed, a biography of Thackeray, but something which will delightfully supply tlie place of a biography, and fill 
a regrettable gap in our literary records.’ 

a^a A Proapeotua of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 

London ; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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iPOT-POUBUI FROM R'SORRHT ORHDRM. By Mrs. 0. W. WIb. 

Ml A^ppendix X^Ay Gomstanc^ liTTrov. fottfif^eath BdftibtL Orown 8vo« M ) •» 

* D*A» Houi^ln an article upon the work In the NmMTMENTff CENTtXnYtor Aprils Wm 

time for fuirther enjoyment of this sweet, spicy * Pot-poocri * i no apace fo^ further extiaote Mi 

oomprehenslTe hook ; onu for two more e^est wottla to the raade^Bxrr n * 

* IntelUgent readers of almost any age, especially H they are oonoerned in the manailttiMiat ejWPS 
Imoaehold, will dnd these pages throughout both auggeatsive and ipausing *^Timb8. 

VHB AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ARTHUR YOUNG. With Seliotici^l 

Correspondence. B^lited by M. Bi-thau Sdwaeds. With 9 Portraits and 2 Ytofni. 

12s. 6rf. ” 

'Hiss Edwards has done her task with a reserve and auooinctuess to be much commended.* 
of all who hold in honour the memory of one who ever strove manfully to make two 
one grew before. ~>Timb8. . 

TBSS lilFR OP SIR HAWLRY GK«OVRR, R.N., O.O.M«Gr t 1h Mt 

GLOVKi;. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Richahd XEMPUB, Bait., a.O,SJ., D.O,L.,ld54>ii't«ASiif 
Portrait and Maps. Demy 8vo. 14r. . ' ' ^ 

* Written with noteworthy tact, ability, and discretion by his widow. . . . One of the best and HW W t 
satisfactory biographies of its class proilaced within recent years.* — WoubD. 

nBRDS THAT WON THH RHPIRR. By tbeRev.W.H.FiTCHBm^OVadtoaO^ 

Sixth Kditiou. With 16 rortraits and 11 Plana Crown 8vo. 6a 

* There is no bluster, no brag, no nauseous cant about a chosen people ; but there is a ringing SttkthpallWDlPt 
endurance, for dashing gallantry, for daring and .didi 9 ult feats, which generous-hearted and mw wUH 
respond to quickly. There Is not a flabby paragraph from beginning to end.*—BooKMAN‘. 

liORD COCHRANB’S TRIAL BRFORB.LORB RLLRNBOBlOUOlI HI 

1814. By J. B.ATLAY. With a Preface by Edward Dowxes Law, Oommamler, Boyal Kavy., Witlt 
Portrait. 8vo. 18j. * 

* The • fresh examination of the whole case which Mr. Atlay has undertaken certainly goei fkr to ShOW 

the version of Lord BUeuborough's conduct to which Lord Dimdonald himself and cerUdn of hie apo^Oi^ete a&d 
biographers ha^e given currency, cannot be sustained.* — TIMES. 

THR STORY OF THB CHURCH OF BOYPT: being an OutUne ohhe HisW 

of the Egyptians under their successive .Masters from the Kdiuan Conquest, until now. By E> L. So^fidSit. 
Author of * A Strange Journey,* ‘ A Black Jewel,* &c. In 2 vcls. Crown Svo. !&#. 

. ^Mrs. Butcher is to be congratulated on the ability, tboronghnoss, and research which she has brought to tho 
accomplishment of her formidable task.* — C hristian Wohij>. 

RBLIGIO MBBICI, and other Essays. By Sir Thomas Bhowne. Edited^ witii oA 
Introduction by D. LiiOYD Rorjerts, M.D., F.R.C.P. Revised Edltion. Fcp. 8vo. 3<. 6d. net. 

* Dr. Lloyd Roberts gives an excellent selection, edited with the loving care of a true bibliophile, Whiolk 
leaves no phase of Browne’s genius uurevealed.*— Manchksteb Coui^k. 

TWBLYES YRARS IN A MONASTERY. By Joseph MoOabe, late VAimm 

ANTONY, O.S.F, Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. t ^ 

* No more ruthless exposure of the hollowness of the Bomaii system, in all its infinite ramilicatlOnA haifiEVpb 

we believe, appeared in this country. Mr. McCalje writes Without vindictiveness, but lays bare the mnesftjhlMi, 
nerves of the inner heart of Roman CathoUcxsnt.* — Rock. , ‘ 

ELECTRIC MOVEMENT IN AIR AND WATER. With Theoretical 

ences. By Loinl Armstronc^ O.B., F.R.S., LL.D., d:c. With Autotype Plates. Imperial 4to. n&L 

* One of the most remarkable contributions to physical and electrical knowledg.4 that have beeit UUUCe IH 
recent years. . . . The illustrations are produced in a 8ux>erb manner, entirely worthy of ao rem^.rkaw A mODON 
graph.’— T imes. 

GABRIELE YON BULOW. Daughter of Wilhelm von Humboldt. A 
Compiled from the Family Papers of Wilhelm vou Humboldt and his Children, 172M827^* % 
by OiAKA NORPUNGEit. With Portraits and a Preface by Sir Edwaud B. MalbT, 

Demy Svo. 16<. * 

* Miss Nordlinger’s excellent translation gives English readers an opportunity of becoming acquainM ijHEtk IK 
verv charming perwonahty, and of folk ing the events of a life which was bound Rp with many 
incidents and phases of English history.’ — Times. 

ISABRnnA THE OATHOI.IC. QUEEN OF SPAIN : her tlfe, 1^10^ 

Tunes, 1451-1504. By M. L£ Babun vr Ekuvo. Translated from the Original 
TEMPnK-Wt>T (Retired). With Portraits, Demy 8vo. 12j, 6el. 

* Neither too long nor too short, not overladen witii detail nor impoverished from lack XuaKkli^ |i|A MM 
the same time ample and orderly enough to satisfy the ordinary student.’— Daily TslKg^jUPB* 

THE ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. From Official RecorAl aiud tMAtdUYii 

of Native Families. By Sir W. W. Humek, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., LL.D., Ac. Kew^ ftgviBed.' 

Edition (the Seventh). Crown «ro. 7#. fid. 

* One of the most important ba well as most interesting works which the recotda pf t^XhdlMi iM}| 

show.* — WT-.HrMINftlEB REVIEW. 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE: its Peoples, History, and Froduetp.. By JH 

Hun 1 ER, K.C.h.L, C.l.E^, LL D. Third and Standard Edition, with Hap. Demy IhWi 

FROM GRAVE TO GAY: being Essays and Studies ooncetU^d ,1 . . 

Subjects of Serious Interest, with the Puritans, with Literature, and with the 
the first time collected and arranged. By J. hr. Lok bTiiACHEY. Grown 8 vd. fit. ' " 

* Undeniably clever, welkinformed, brightly written, and in many ways interestlhg/r^ 
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